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In  the  time  which  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  this 
work — begun  in  April,  1883 — it  has  been  my  endeavour 
to  formulate  with  thoroughness  and  impartiality  as  to 
evidence,  and  with  conscientious  care  and  clearness  as 
to  combination  and  deduction,  all  that  is  clearly  known 
and  proven  regarding  the  grave  problem  of  alcohol 
and  human  life. 

At  the  outset  of  this  study,  I  entertained,  besides  a 
good  deal  of  general  ignorance  on  the  subject  and  a 
mass  of  erroneous  notions,  the  idea  that  there  probably 
existed  a  safe  dietetic  dose  of  alcohol ;  that  such  a 
limitation  in  the  use  of  alcohol  could  be  secured  by 
suitable  legislation,  and  thus  the  rank  evil  of  drunken- 
ness be  stayed ;  and  that  a  proper  preliminary  to  this 
end  would  be  an  inquiry  into  what  in  the  various 
countries  had  been  deemed  the  most  successful  systems 
of  licensing. 
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In  researches  which  covered  the  examination  of 
some  three  thousand  works,  dealing  more  or  less 
directly  with  the  alcohol  question,  I  found  excellent 
matter  on  special  aspects  of  it,  but  no  single  work 
which  attempted  to  treat  of  it  in  a  comprehensive 
manner.  The  world-literature  on  alcohol  is  enormous, 
largely  consisting  of  conflicting  or  dubious  statements  ; 
records  of  experiments  made  by  different  authorities 
reaching  divergent  conclusions ;  cogent  reasoning 
threaded  by  disintegrating  fallacies ;  and  contradictory 
promulgations  by  one  and  the  same  author  in  various 
works,  and  not  infrequently  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  work. 

Though  the  task  of  distinguishing,  from  among  the 
traces  along  such  a  shore,  between  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  the  fluctuating  tides  of  popular  prejudices 
and  notions,  and  the  actual  deposit  marking  the 
gradual  progress  of  Truth's  laborious  but  certain 
advance,  might  fitly  engage  far  greater  powers  than 
mine,  I  have  not  felt  deterred  from  making  this  earnest 
attempt. 

The  general  difficulty  in  selecting  from  super- 
abundance of  material  is  well  understood,  but  when  the 
aim  is  to  make  a  sound  and  suitable  garment,  three 
times  the  quantity  of  cloth  needed  does  not  make  up 
for  its  being  blemished  and  perforated  in  every  yard. 
This  has  been  one  great  obstacle  in  the  selection  and 
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arrangement  of  quotations  from  the  various  authors,  t.e., 
to  winnow  facts  and  significances  from  conflicting  evi- 
dence and  unsound  arguments,  to  pick  out  and  put  into 
their  proper  relations  the  clearest,  truest,  most  conse- 
quent dicta  I  could  find,  so  as  to  form  a  whole  and 
well-proportioned  statement  of  the  sum  of  experience 
and  fact  concerning  this  question. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  cite  from  authorities 
quoted  by  me,  in  one  sense,  other  passages  which  may 
seem  to  modify  or  even  perhaps  contradict  those  I 
have  selected.  I  can  forestall  criticism  on  such 
grounds  only  by  saying  that  unconscious  shuffling  or 
deliberate  equivocation  on  the  part  of  an  author  cannot 
take  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  any  truth  which  he 
has  once  seen,  stated,  and  served,  any  more  than  could 
Galileo's  recantation  stop  the  sun. 

It  cannot  be  useful  to  perpetuate  a  man's  poorer 
and  weaker  words  merely  in  order  to  destroy  the  due 
effect  of  his  best  utterances.  And  though  individual 
inconsistencies  have  a  certain  value,  it  is  not  to  them 
we  must  chiefly  look  for  the  solution  of  a  great  question 
of  race  import,  but  to  the  general  tenor  and  character 
of  the  testimonies  given  by  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who, 
whether  from  a  mixture  of  motives  or  in  single-minded- 
ness,  have  studied  it;  and  it  is  from  the  points  of 
consent  where  scientists,  philosophers,  and  humani- 
tarians have  met  and  agreed,  that  we  may  hope  to 
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begin  a  path  toward  the  whole  and  definite  truth  about 
alcohol  and  man. 

With  the  avowed  aim  of  dealing  with  the  whole 
liquor  question  from  every  side  and  stxindpoint,  it  has 
not  been  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  work  cheap 
enough  to  be  in  reach  of  the  working  classes,  to  deal 
fully  with  the  drink  question  of  all  countries  in 
Chapters  X.  and  XIII.,  on  "Social  Results"  and 
•*  What  can  be  Done  ?  "  And  for  many  reasons  Great 
Britain  is  almost  exclusively  considered  in  both  these 
chapters,  especially  in  the  last.  In  each  of  the 
thirteen  chapters  I  have  tried  to  include  only  what 
l>elongs  under  its  particular  heading,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  the  contents  of  each  chapter,  and  all  the 
chapters  in  relation  to  each  other,  have  been  arranged 
and  proportioned  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  into  good 
focus  for  the  reader,  at  whatever  point  he  may  incline 
to  take  up  the  subject. 

In  making  quotations  the  following  rules  have 
been  observed: — to  give  the  title  of  the  work,  with 
place  and  date  of  publication ;  to  quote  from  the  latest 
edition,  and,  if  another  work  by  the  same  author 
intervenes,  to  re-mention  in  full  the  preceding  work  if 
it  is  again  referred  to  in  the  same  chapter ;  to  translate 
the  titles  of  foreign  works  into  English,  except  in 
cases  of  classical  or  such  modem  titles  as  have  not 
been  included  in  the  bibliography,  or  when  by  transla- 
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tion  the  finding  of  the  work  cited  would  be  made  more 
difficult.  Such  quotations  as  have  been  rendered 
from  other  tongues  into  the  English  have  been  mostly 
translated  by  myself,  because,  when  I  tried  to  use 
translations  already  made,  it  frequently  appeared  that 
they  were  inaccurate,  and  therefore  I  thought  that  if 
fault  should  be  found  with  the  translated  portions  of 
my  book,  I  would  prefer  being  responsible  for  my  own 
than  others'  mistakes  in  that  line. 

The  footnotes  are  not  less  valuable  in  their  bearing 
on  the  drink  question  than  the  body  of  the  text  from 
which  they  are  eliminated  for  easily  seen  reasons, 
generally  to  prevent  break  or  tenuity  in  the  argument. 

The  appendix,  with  the  exception  of  the  abstract 
from  the  last  report  of  the  British  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy,  deals  exclusively  with  the  rights  and  means 
of  legal  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  In  order  to 
enable  the  reader  to  find  any  passage  by  the  table  of 
contents  as  readily  as  by  the  general  index,  the  text 
has  been  divided  throughout  the  book  into  numbered 
paragraphs,  accompanied  by  marginal  notes,  which  are 
found  in  the  same  order  in  the  table  of  contents ;  and 
the  readiest  method  of  utilizing  the  bibliography  has 
been  explained  in  the  brief  preface  to  it. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  I  have  received 
cordial  encouragement  and  the  kindest  assistance  from 
many  friends  of  temperance  reform  and  from  many  not 
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identified  with  it,  to  each  and  all  of  whom  my  grateful 
thanks  are  due,  and  are  here  warmly  rendered.  Among 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  I  am  more  especially 
indebted  for  help  and  sympathy  indispensable  to 
my  undertaking  are  Mr.  Samuel  3Iorley,  M.P.,  Dr. 
Norman  Kerr,  Dr.  James  Edmunds,  Mr.  Robert  Rae, 
Dr.  Dawson  Bums,  Dr.  R.  Garuett,  Mr.  John  P.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  G.  W.  Eccles,  Mr.  J.  W.  Leng,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Evans,  Mr.  F.  Sherlock,  the  Rev.  Dr.  de  Colleville,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
Canon  Henry  J.  Ellison,  Earl  Shaftesbury,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Eolckmann,  the  German  publisher,  all  of 
England;  to  Mr.  L.  O.  Smith  of  Stockholm,  Dr.  L. 
Lnnier  of  Paris,  Baron  Lynden  and  the  Rev.  A.  von 
Scheltema  of  Holland. 

While  the  book  has  been  going  through  the  press, 
I  have  used  every  power  and  facility  at  my  command 
in  the  labour  of  revision  and  bringing  up  to  date. 
This  has  involved  a  rearrangement  and  transposition 
of  portions  of  the  contents,  and  through  the  latter 
some  slight  verbal  errors  have  crept  in,  and  been 
discovered  too  late  for  correction  in  this  edition. 

As  to  the  title  of  the  book,  though  it  may  at  first 
appear  exaggerated  and  sensational,  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  scientifically  accurate  description  of  the  nature  and 
career  of  alcohol  in  the  life  of  man.  "  Life  never  is,  it 
is  always  becoming ;  it  is  not  a  state,  but  a  flow,"  says 
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Professor  J.  Molesohott.  And  of  death  Dr.  Hufeland 
says,  "Generally  speaking,  death  is  not  a  change 
undergone  in  a  moment,  but  a  gradual  passage  from  a 
condition  of  active  to  a  condition  of  latent  life." 

As  there  are  many  springs  and  foundations  of  life,  so 
there  are,  doubtless,  many  foundations  of  death,  deaths 
national,  individual,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual, 
as  well  as  physical,  but  among  them  alcohol,  if  the 
true  story  of  it  is  told  by  those  who  bear  witness  in 
this  work,  is  pre-eminently  a  destroyer  in  every  depart* 
ment  of  life,  and  therefore  is  truly  the  foundation  of 
death. 


45,  Upper  GLOucfESTEB  Place, 

PoBTMAN  Square,  London,  N.W., 
May  28, 1884. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  DEATIL 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  DRINK  QUESTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DRINKING  AMONO   THE   ANCIENTH. 

§  1.  Whether  we  look  at  tho  individual,  family,  rom- 
munity,  nation,  tribe,  or  race  of  man,  human  advanci^mi'nt 
seems  always  to  have  been  Hurest  and  most  thorouj^h  whori 
the  lessons  of  tho  past  have  been  allowed  U)  bi^ar  fniit  in 
the  present.  The  Drink  Question  is  a  problcfm  (jo-(txf^?nHivo 
with  almost  the  whole  preserved  history  of  mankind  ;  and 
although  opinions  may  be  divided  as  to  the  offectM  of  drink 
in  our  day,  that  the  past  must  furnish  valuable  HUti^f^tmittmH 
on  this  point  will  not  be  disputf^d,  and  tlierefonj  ntfUio 
knowledge  of  the  past  history  of  drink  in  a  lUirfnmtry 
preparation  for  the  study  of  this  question  in  th*;  pratmui. 

In  trying  to  form  some  notion  of  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  ancients,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  c^rrtain  ftudn  in 
mind,  facts  pertaining  to  their  time  and  Mtatoii,and  filmfmi 
wholly  absent  from  ours. 

The  ancient    mind   in   its  genr/ral   Untthmcy  UfWtirdn  iPtiUftft^^ 
mysticism  and  away  from  materialism — th'r  rtjvarwi  of  ihts  \'!^rj^ 
mind  of  to-day — revered  all  unexplained]  ph#;n//m#rna,  w//r*  mi^u^u  \^% 
ahipped  all  those  numberless  forces  and  Vtr<:*t  jnsiuiUMn^  'fulltf'mi^ 
tions  which  it  could  not  maftt<[^or  acc^iunt  for,  and  ni/Mf^l  in  j^y*^-** 
awe  before  the,  to  them, — yen  even  to  us, — *rHtiffT*usi\\y  yeiUvtl  ^**'••' 


of  intoxication.     This  awe  of  tbe  fAufftfttnensk  *A 
intozicktion  is  the  one  characteristic  of  %ntn«nii  XAturt> 
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worsbip  which  perhaps  better  than  any  other  illnstrates 
the  truth  that  external  natare — being  always  essentially 
the  same,  and  impressing  man  in  each  age  according  to  the 
intelligence  of  that  age  in  essentially  the  same  manner 
— infused  into  the  religions  of  the  past  a  striking  similarity. 

Distillation  was  nnknoiivn  among  the  ancients  (ex- 
cepting possibly  the  Chinese),  and  therefore  they  could 
know  nothing  of  our  distilled  liquors,  brandy,  whisky, 
gin,  rum,  liqueurs,  etc.  Another  thing  to  i-emember  is 
that  though  they  had  fermented  di'inks,  such  as  soma,  and 
grape,  palm,  ^g,  pomegranate,  apricot,  and  grain  wines, 
they  held,  in  their  childlike  veneration  of  the  unknown, 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  fermentation,  while  their  very 
ignorance  of  its  causes  and  processes  made  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  them  to  preserve  their  fermented  drinks  from 
turning  into  vinegar. 

But  as  the  ancients,  ignorant  of  distillation,  could  not, 
as  is  now  the  practice,  fortify  their  wines  with  distilled 
spirits,  their  most  common  drinks  must  have  been  unfer- 
mented  juices,  either  pressed  direct  from  the  fresh  fruit, 
or  from  juices  boiled  down  and  kept  in  skins  or  earthen  pots 
and  jars,  deposited  for  coolness  in  the  ground  or  under 
water  ;  or  extracted  from  dried  grapes — raisins  soaked  in 
water,  etc. 

Their  fermented  drinks  likewise  were  usually  boiled 
down  and  kept  as  the  unfermented.  As  to  the  strength 
of  their  fermented  drinks,  it  seems  probable  that  then,  as 
now,  the  average  was  below  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  but 
here  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ancients  rarely  drank 
fermented  wines  undiluted,  and  when  they  did  so,  were 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  copiously  also  of  pure  water ;  and 
also  that  the  art  of  adulteration,  now  perfected  almost 
beyond  the  possibility  of  detection,  was  then  veiy  little 
understood  or  practised ;  for  certainly  the  aromatizing  with 
spices,  and  sharpening  with  tar  and  other  substances,  as 
practised  by  the  ancients,  cannot  be  held  comparable,  for 
their  intoxicating  or  poisonous  effects,  with  our  modem 
scientific  and  most  unscrupulous  mysteries  of  drink 
concoctions. 

Again,  the  drinking  of  fermented  liquors  was  largely 
a  religious  nte  Tvith  the  ancients ;  their  banquets  were  even 
opened  with  propitiatory  or  grateful  libations  to  the  deities, 
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while  we  use  onr  nninberless  and  highly  alcoholized  drinks 
as  social  and  physical  stimulants  and  anodynes. 

In  a  word,  the  fermented  drinks  of  the  ancients  were 
bnt  little  adulterated,  almost  invariably  diluted,  and  asso- 
ciated with  a  reverential,  if  undeveloped  and  mystic  worship. 
While  we  use  both  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  highly 
adulterated,  and  "fortified,"  and  drink  not  to  God,  or 
with  religious  aspiration,  bnt  to  please  the  palate,  excite 
the  senses  and  passions,  kill  time,  forget  sorrows,  deaden 
anxiety,  drown  conscience,  and  gain  brute  courage  for 
infamy  and  crime. 

§  2.  The  vaiious  ancient  religions  have  come  with 
apparent  spontaneity  to  remarkably  similar  conclusions 
as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  their  intoxicants. 

For  instance,  somewhere  in  the  great  records  of  the 
East  Indians,  it  is  related  that  the  plant  from  which  the  soma 
draught  was  prepared,  was  brought  down  from  heaven  by 
a  falcon  ;  and  a  legend  among  their  antipodes,  the  Huron 
Indians  of  North  America,  also  ascribes  the  origin  of  their 
intoxicant — the  tobacco  plant — to  heavenly  intervention. 

In  the  Rig-Vedas  {rig,  verb,  to  praise,  and  veda, 
knowledge)  the  Brahminic  Bible  and — according  to  our 
best  Vedic  scholars.  Professors  Miiller  and  Von  Roth — 
the  greatest  and  truest  of  extant  records*  of  our  East 
Indian  progenitors,  we  find  that  they  had  two  kinds  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  soma  and  sura. 

Soma  (the  name  of  the  moon,  and  also  of  the  king  of  important 
plants)  is  at  present  a  plant  unknown.     From  the  juice  drink*hWory 
of  it,  the  Vedic  people  prepared  an  intoxicating  drink.  otom  Vedic 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  an  intoxicating  drink 
that  has  been  for  a  long  time  back  prepared  by  the  Indians 
from  the  juice  of  Sarcostemma  actdtim,  is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  soma ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  so,  as  soma  was 
a  pleasantly  sweet  drink,  whereas  the  Sarcostemma  product 
is  a  disagreeably  bitter  one,  and  to  Europeans  quite 
intolerable. 

•  It  is  known  with  certainty  that  the  Rig-Vedas  have  remained 
jnst  as  they  now  stand  in  John  Mnir's  Original  Sanscrit  Texts, 
for  nearly  three  thousand  years.  Bnt  before  their  collection,  which 
was  probably  made  yet  a  thousand  years  earlier,  these  hymns  had 
been  only  orally  transmitted,  the  oldest  evidently  for  some  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  years. 
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Then  again,  Sarcostemma  does  not  grow  in  tlie  Seven 
River  Land,  the  home  of  the  Vedie  peoples. 

Sura,  probably  the  wine  of  rice,  was  not  common 
among  them,  not  used,  at  the  sacrifices,  and  its  use,  never 
in  high  favour,  is  often  condemned  in  the  Vedas. 

Soma  was  worshipped  as  containing  the  vivifying  prin- 
ciple of  the  univei"se.  It  was  therefore  an  essential  to  the 
gods,  but  as  it  grew  on  the  earth  the  gods  had  to  descend 
thither  to  receive  it.  And  they  were  supposed  to  do  this 
at  the  daily  sacrifices  which  took  place  at  sunrise,  noon, 
and  sunset. 

In  some  recent  writings  on  the  drink  question  it  has 
been  asserted  that  our  Vedic  ancestors  were  really  a  set 
of  drunkards,  and  citations  from  the  numerous  hymns  to 
Indra  have  been  made  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  But  the 
most  authoritative  interpretations  of  the  Vedas  do  not 
sustain  this  charge. 

As  pure  worshippers  of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature 
our  Vedic  forefathers  were  enthusiastic  lovers  of  light  and 
fearers  of  darkness.  Indra  was  the  favourite  god  of  the 
Vedic  nations,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  being  regarded 
as  the  youngest,  received  a  very  great  number  of  hymns 
in  praise  of  his  lofty  attributes  of  wisdom  and  strength. 
Yet  with  this  mass  of  hymns  to  search  among,  Oriental 
science  has  not  yet  reached  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  special  contemplation  of  nature  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  Indra-worship.  But  by  such  evidences  as  the  hymns 
contain,  and  also  by  supposed  etymological  derivations  of 
Indra's  name — the  word  Indra  is  cognate  with  certain 
Sanscrit  words  meaning  blue — a  majority  of  authorities 
incline  to  think  that  Indra  signified  the  personification  of 
the  blue  heaven  reigning  over  and  dispersing  the  rain- 
clouds  by  combat  with  supposed  cloud-giants,  which  Indra, 
or  the  blue  heaven,  desti'oys,  setting  free  the  waters  they 
had  held  captive.  This  seems  to  clearly  explain  why  the 
god  Indra  was  always  by  his  devotees  assumed  to  be 
exceedingly  hungry  and  thirsty  : — 

"  Heartily,  as  a  friend  sorves  a  friend,  the  fire  broiled 
For  him,  with  its  great  power,  three  hundred  cattle, 
And  with  these,  that  he  might  have  strength  to  slay  the  dragon, 
Indra  drank  three  lakes  of  ^otiio,  pressed  by  man." 

F.  29,  7. 
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How  natiiral  that  tlie  Vedic  peoples,  in  their  worship 
of  the  god  whom  thej  conceived  to  be  their  saviour  from 
terrible  droughts  and  famines,  should  be  eagerly  anxious 
to  supply  him  with  as  much  soma  (universal  life-essence) 
as  he  required  for  the  performance  of  his  blessed  office. 
Of  course  so  much  of  the  soma  as  was  not  poured  on  the 
sacrificial  fire,  the  melting  butter,  horsefleHh,  or  other 
offering,  was  probably  not  thrown  away.  But  even  fi'om 
this  it  cannot  be  fairly  construed  that  gross  drunkenness 
was  common,  for  the  priests  were  evidently  not  a  numerous 
body. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  fcKjt  that  though  Unique 
we  possess  no  practical  knowledge  of  soma,  the  Vedas  ?nKn«^* 
furnish  abundant  unanimous  testimony  to  its  unique 
properties.  Besides  its  agreeable  and  refreshing  qualities, 
it  must  have  had  certain  properties  wholly  unknown  in 
any  other  intoxicants.  Indeed,  the  Big-Vedas  tell  us  that 
soma  was  a  power  in  favour  of  morality,  having  the  effect 
of  intensifying  and  concentrating  the  moral  impulses,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  now  known  intoxicant ;  nor,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard  or  read,  has  this  effect  been  claimed  for 
any  other  intoxicant. 

For  example,  we  read  (translated  freely,  but  with  faith- 
ful literalness  as -to  the  meaning)  in  the  Rig-Veda  (x.  25), 
this  hymn  of  praise  and  adjuration  to  soma  : — 

'*  Awaken  in  us  a  noble  nature  of  heart ! 
Quicken  us  with  understanding  and  knowledge, 
So  that  thy  friendship  may  be  unto  us,  O  Juice, 
As  unto  the  cows  is  the  groBB  of  the  meadows. 

**  Everywhere  over  the  whole  earth  the  people, 
By  thy  heart's  grace,  are  softened  and  blest ; 
So  strives  also  my  longing  towards  thee, 
That  I  too  may  receive  of  thy  favour. 

"  Over  our  herds  is  thy  watch  kept,  O  Juice, 
As  they  move  numberless  in  the  fields. 
On  each  thing  that  hath  breath  of  life  thine  eye 
Gazes,  and  thou  givest  it  strength  to  live." 

Soch  is  the  light  which  the  Big-Vedas  themselves  throw 
upon  the  question  of  the  effects  of  soma  drinking,  and  if 
a  kind  of  inebriation  attended  the  habit,  it  seems  to  have 
been  distinct  in  nature  and  consequences  from  what  is 
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meant  by  dmnkenness  in  onr  day,  for  there  is  both  aspira- 
tion toward,  and  expectation  of  great  good,  such  as  coald 
never  have  been  expressed  after  even  only  one  experience 
of  the  effects  of  dmnkenness  as  we  know  it,  with  its 
appalling  headaches,  its  dullness,  lethargy,  melancholy,  and 
incapacity.  The  above  verses — and  the  Vedas  furnish 
many  more  of  a  like  significance — are  a  pean  to  soma  as 
the  source  of  light  and  strength.  Nowhere  in  modern 
Bacchanal  song  is  such  a  key-note  struck.  But  even  were 
soTna  intoxication  essentially  the  same  as  modem  drunken- 
ness, the  soma  drunkard,  believing  in  soma  as  the  drink 
of  his  deities,  and  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  energy, 
is  morally  far  above  the  modem  drunkard. 

The  sura,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  find  in  Indian 
history,  became  later  a  national  curse,  so  that  the  great 
moral  reformer,  Manu,  who  lived  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  found  it  necessary  to  impose  the  severest  penalties 
on  sura  drinkers.  For  instance,  he  directed  that  those 
who  relapsed  into  the  habit  after  once  abstaining,  should 
be  compelled  to  drink  some  of  it  while  it  was  ignited. 
^loQ.  ^  §  3.  Just  as  many  of  the  legends  and  traditions  of  the 

trMUtioDs.  polytheistic  nations  of  antiquity  taught  that  the  intoxication- 
giving  substances  were  direct  favours  of  heaven  to  man,  so 
likewise  do  several  of  the  traditions  and  legends  belonging 
to  the  monotheistic  beliefs  of  antiquity  point  to  Paradise 
as  the  land  of  the  grape ;  some,  indeed,  claiming  the  vine 
as  the  tree  of  good  and  evil,  and  Noah  as  the  planter  of 
the  only  grape  saved  from  the  Deluge. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  ancient  wine  traditions  of 
that  g^at  race  which,  though  for  close  on  two  thousand 
years  a  landless  people,  and  numbering  in  Europe  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  census  only  five  and  a  half  million  souls, 
and  spread  over  all  lands,  yet  maintains  a  coherent  organiza- 
tion, successfully  avoiding  amalgamation  with  or  absorption 
by  other  nations  or  races,  keeping  its  own  interests  intact 
while  rivalling  the  Christian  world  in  many  aspects,  out- 
flanking her  in  some  and  commanding  her  in  others — the 
Jews. 

No  country  is  better  adapted  for  vine  culture  than  the 
plateau  of  Palestine,  but  since  the  Mohammedan  occupa- 
tion this  has  been  restricted  to  a  few  localities,  the  principal 
being  in  the  environs  of  Hebron. 
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Vine  culture  was  very  flourishing  in  the  independent 
days  of  Israel,  and  wine  was  the  chief  product  of  the 
country,  and  a  fruitful  theme  of  its  traditions. 

Kotzebue,  in  his  Journey  through,  Persia,  says  that  all 
the  reasonings  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject  seemed  to 
indicate  the  Promised  Land  as  the  native  country  of  the 
vine,  and  even  the  Greeks  in  their  mythology,  place  the 
inventors  of  wine  in  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
At  the  present  day  a  spot  near  Mount  Ararat  is  still 
shown  as  the  place  where  Noah  is  said  to  have  planted  the 
first  vine. 

The    Talmud — that  gigantic   collection  of  teachings.  Myths  about 
statutes,   laws,   traditions,   legends,   etc.,  peculiar  to  the  b^fngthelfor- 
Jewish   race — enlarges    upon    the   statements  concerning  bidden  ftuit. 
man's  earliest  existence  as  given  in  those  much  pondered- 
on,  succinct,  yet  baffling  first  chapters  of   Genesis,   and 
records  of  the  Rabbi  Jehuda  that  he  thought  the  vine  was 
the  forbidden  fruit.* 

But  the  Jews  are  not  alone  in  the  belief  that  wine  Various 
caused   the  fall  of  man.      The  eminent  theologian.   Dr.  ^^iJj'Sui^* 
Lightfoot,  is  said  to  have  held  this  idea,  and  Mr.  More-  the&iiof 
wood,   in    his    thoughtful   work    on   Inebriating   Liquors 
(Dublin,  1838),  makes  the  pertinent  suggestion  that  Milton 
probably  entertained  some  such  opinion  when,  in  Paradise 
Lost,  he  wrote  of  the  fruit  "whose  mortal  taste  brought 
death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woes." 

"  Soon  as  the  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit 
That  with  ezhOarating  vapour  bland 
Aboat  their  spirits  had  played  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err — was  now  exhaled." 

But  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  appearance  of  Paradise 
Lost  there  was  published  in  London  (1638)  an  incon- 
sequent and  shallow  little  work — though  significant  in 
this  connection — written  by  one  Dr.  Whi taker,  entitled 
The  Tree  of  Human  Life,  or  The  Blood  of  the  Orape,  etc., 
which  opens  in  these  words  : — "  This  subject  is  blood,  in 
that  is  life ;  it  is  of  the  vine  and  that  is  the  plant  of  life, 

*  It  is  cnrions  to  find  that,  according  to  the  Bev.  Baring  Gould's 
Legends  of  Old  Testament  Characters,  from  the  Talmud  and  other 
Sources,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  thought  that  the 
tobacoo  plant  was  the  forbidden  fruit. 


man. 
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and  if  I  should  say  a  species  of  that  was  in  Paradise,  mv 
opinion  might  not  in  all  places  and  amongst  all  persons 
be  rejected  .  .  .  for  as  that  (the  forbidden  fruit)  wa> 
called  the  tree  of  life,  so  is  the  vine,  and  tlicv  do  not  onh 
agree  in  the  appellation  but  in  their  nature  and  effect? 
also." 

^^forewood  (op.  cit.)  says  that  the  Madagascar  natives 

believe  that  "  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  consisteil  of  milk 

wine,  honey,  and  oil,  and  that  Adam,  who  required   n< 

sustenance,  having,  contrary'  to  God's  command,  drank  oi 

the  wine  and  tasted  the  fruits,  was  driven  from  the  gardei 

and  subjected  to  the   punishments   entailed  on  him   anc 

his  posterity." 

Reiierstfaat  Many  learned  theologians,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  hoU 

wii»apuiSIh-  that  drink  existed  before  the  Flood,  and  that  the  Deluge 

dnrnkenncM  ^^^®   ^^  ^  Ncmesis   for  exccssive  drinking,  basing  thi: 

belief  on  the  words  of  Jesus :  *'For  as  in  those  davs  whicl 

were  before  the  Flood  they  were  eating  and  drinking  .  . 

and  they  knew  not  until  the  Flood  came  and  took  them  al 

away." — Vide  Matt.  xxiv.  38,  39. 

ThattiMTiDe        Other  Jewish  doctors  say  that  the  vino  which  Xoal 

pUnted  wM   planted  was  one  which  the  Deluge  swept  out  of  Pai-adise 

•^^Rfrwn  that  Noah,  finding  it,  planted  it,  and  that  in  the  very  sann 

day  in  which  it  was  planted  it  grew  up,  bloomed,  and  lx)r< 

fruit,  which  Noah  pressed,  and  swallowing  its  juice  became 

drunken.* 

*  Adam  Fabroni,  an  Italian  writer  of  the  eiprhtecnth  centary,  in  ; 
work  on  the  Art  of  making  TVinef  attribntes  to  Mntardi-ben-Yasif,  hi 
Arab  author  (13  f.  10),  the  following  curiuns  legend  of  the  vine : — 

"  Noah,  being  come  out  of  the  ark,  ordered  each  of  his  sons  t 
build  a  honse.  Afterwards  they  were  occupied  in  sowing  and  ii 
planting  trees,  the  pippins  and  fruit  of  which  they  had  found  in  th 
ark.  The  vine  alone  was  wanting,  and  they  could  not  discover  i\ 
Gabriel  then  informed  them  that  the  devil  had  desired  it,  and  indee 
had  some  right  to  it.  Hereupon  Noah  summoned  him  to  appear  i 
the  field,  and  said  to  him,  '  Oh,  cursed !  why  hast  thou  carried  awa; 
the  vine  from  me  ? '  *  Because/  replied  the  devil,  *  it  belonged  t 
me.*  *  Shall  I  part  it  for  you  ?  *  said  Gabriel.  *  I  consent,*  answere 
Noah,  '  and  will  leave  him  a  fourth.*  *  That  is  not  sufficient  for  him 
said  Gabriel.  *  WeU,  I  will  take  half  replied  Noah,  *and  he  sha 
take  the  other.*  *  That  is  not  sufficient  yet,'  responded  Gabriel ;  '  h 
must  have  TWcxHiaDS,  and  thou  oxe;  and  when  thy  wine  sha 
have  boiled  upon  the  fire  until  two-thirds  are  gone,  the  remaindt 
shall  be  assigned  for  your  use.*  ** 

Dr.  F.  B.  Lees,  in  his  Temperance  Text-Book  (London,  1884),  cite 
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As  to  the  planting  of  the  vine  by  Noah,  the  Talmud  ^^'^^J^'  ®' 
and  other  Jewish  \\Ti tings  give  essentially  similar  descrip-  Satan  pUnt- 
tions.  In  Banng  Gonld's  (op.  cit.)  the  following  version  ^^the  vine. 
is  quoted  from  Jalknt,  Genesis  folio  6a : — 

"Bowed  under  his  toil,  dripping  with  perspiration, 
stood  the  patriarch  Noah  labouring  to  break  the  hard 
clods.  All  at  once  Satan  appeared  to  him  and  said, 
*  What  new  undertaking  have  you  in  hand,  what  new  fruit 
do  jou  expect  to  extract  from  these  clods  ?  * 

"  '  I  plant  the  grape,'  answered  the  patriarch. 

"  *  The  grape  !  Proud  plant !  Most  precious  fruit ! 
Joy  and  delight  to  men  !  Tour  labour  is  great,  will  you 
allow  me  to  assist  you?  Let  us  share  the  labour  of 
producing  the  vine.* 

"  The  patriarch  in  a  fit  of  exhaustion  consented.  Satan 
hastened  and  got  a  lamb,  slaughtered  it,  and  poured  its 
blood  over  the  clods  of  earth.  *  Thence.'  said  Satan,  *  shall 
it  come  that  those  who  taste  of  th^  grape  shall  be  soft 
spirited  and  gentle  as  this  lamb.' 

"  But  Noah  sighed.  Satan  continued  his  work  ;  he 
caught  a  lion,  slew  it,  and  poured  the  blood  upon  the  soil 
prepared  for  the  plant.  *  Thence  shall  it  come,'  said  he, 
'that  those  who  taste  the  juice  of  the  grape  shall  be 
courageous  .as  the  lion.'     Noah  shuddered. 

'*  Satan  continuing  his  work,  seized  and  slew  a  pig  and 
drenched  the  soil  with  its  blood.     *  Thence  shall  it  come,' 

the  following  from  a  still  earlier  work  (than  Fabroni's),  Letter s  Writ 
by  a  Turkish  Spy  (London,  1693)  :— 

"  Noah  and  bis  sons  planted  all  sorts  of  trees,  but  when  they  came 
to  look  for  the  Vine,  it  could  not  be  found.  Then  it  was  told  Noah 
by  the  Angel,  that  the  Devil  had  stolen  it  away,  as  having  some  right 
to  it.  Wherefore  Noah  cited  the  Devil  to  appear  before  the  Angel ; 
who  gave  judgment  that  the  Vine  should  be  divided  between  them 
into  three  parts,  whereof  the  Devil  should  have  two  [as  much  as  to 
say  that  its  fermented  wine  does  twice  as  much  evil  as  good] — to 
which  both  parties  consented.  This  was  the  decision  of  Gabriel: 
That  when  two-thirds  of  the  liquor  of  this  Fruit  should  be  evaporated 
away  in  boiling  over  the  fire,  the  remainder  should  be  lawful  for  Noah 
and  his  posterity  to  drink.  And  thou  knowest  that  we  Mussulmans 
generally  obey  this  law  in  preparing  our  Wine.  Let  the  Devil, 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  have  his  share  in  the  tempting  fruit, 
for  when  that  which  inebriates  [the  al-gh61,  or  evil-spirit]  is  separated 
by  fire  from  the  rest,  this  liquor  becomes  pure,  holy,  and  blessed. 
This  is  the  sentence  of  the  ancients." — Vol.  v.  Lett.  12. 
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said  he,  'that  those  who  drink  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  in 
excess,  shall  be  filthy,  degraded,  and  bestial  as  swine.* " 

Dr.  J.  Hamburger  *  gives  a  similar  version  : — 

"  As  Noah  was  occupied  planting  the  vine,  Satan  drew 
near.  *  What  do  you  plant  there  ?  '  he  asked.  '  A  ^-ine,' 
said  Noah.  *  Of  what  kind  ?  '  *  Its  frait  is  sweet,*  replied 
Noah,  '  whether  fresh  or  dried,  and  it  also  gives  wine 
which  rejoices  the  heart  of  man.*  *  So !  Let  us  be 
comrades  in  this  planting,*  said  Satan.  'So  be  it,* 
answered  Noah.  Satan  then  went  away  and  returned 
with  a  lamb,  a  lion,  a  pig,  and  an  ape,  which  he  killed  one 
after  another  so  that  the  vine  should  be  drenched  with 
their  blood.  Then  turning  to  Noah  he  said,  'These  are 
the  signs  of  the  power  of  wine.  We  see  man  before  he 
has  taken  wine  as  innocent  as  the  lamb;  but  soon  after 
enjoying  it,  he  is  subjected  to  various  changes.  The 
temperate  enjoyment  of  wine  makes  him  brave  as  a  lion, 
the  intemperate  use  of  it  turns  him  into  a  pig.*  " 

Colin  de  Plancy  gives  a  Mussulman  tradition  as 
follows : — 

"When  Ham  had  set  ont  the  vine,  Satan  brought  and 
poured  upon  it  a  peacock's  blood.  When  its  leaves  began 
to  appear  he  poured  over  them  the  blood  of  an  ape ;  when 
the  grapes  b^an  to  form  he  watered  them  with  the  blood 
of  a  lion,  and  upon  the  ripe  fruit  he  spilled  the  blood  of 
a  pig.  The  vine  thus  nurtured  with  the  blood  of  these 
four  animals  has  acquired  these  properties :  the  first  glass 
of  wine  animates  the  drinker  so  that  his  vivacity  is  great 
and  his  colour  heightened ;  in  this  condition  he  resembles 
the  peacock.  When  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  rise  to  his 
head,  he  becomes  as  gay  and  full  of  antics  as  an  ape. 
When  he  has  become  drunken  he  rages  as  the  lion,  and  in 
the  height  of  this  condition  he  falls  and  grovels  like  the 
pig  sprawling  out  in  heavy  slumber.** 

In  the  Midraschy  r.  1,  M.  Absch  37,  it  is  stated  that 
when  Noah  was  working  on  his  vine  plantation  he  was 
thus  addressed  by  the  Arch-Dcemon  : — "  I  have  shared  in 
thy  labours,  beware  that  thou  dost  not  trench  on  my 
boundary  lest  I  do  thee  harm."  Noah  did  not  heed  the 
warning,  but  "  drank  to  excess,  and  passed  the  boundary 

*  Real  Encydopedie  fur  Bihel  in  Talmud  (Breslan,  1870),  part  1, 
pp.  1039-1012. 
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of  the   domain   of   the   daemons,   and   lay  naked  in   his 
tent." 

In  the  MidrcLSch  Bereschit  Bahha,  by  Dr.  Anguste 
Wiinsche,  we  read  that  Rabbi  Jochanan  finding  in  the 
Hebrew  letters  which  give  the  story  of  the  vine,  that 
those  spelling  the  word  "  woe  '*  occurred  fourteen  times, 
warned  his  people  against  the  use  of  wine. 

According  to  Tabari,  an  Arabian  historian,*  Ham,  for  ^^f^^  <>'  **»< 
having  laughed  at  the  drunkenness  of  his  father,  was  p^^*^*p® 
cursed  by  Noah  that  his  skin  should  become  black,  as  well 
as  all  the  fruits  which  were  to  grow  in  the  land  he  should 
inhabit ;  and  thus  came  the  purple  grape,  which  waa  the 
white  grape  before  Ham  transplanted  it. 

§  4j.  Let  us  also  examine  the  mythological  web  which  ®J"°™*jy  ®' 
both  veiled  and  defined  the  spiritual  needs  and  religious  in-  and  ckSactei 
clinations  of  the  ancients,  and  essentially  formulated  the  ^^^^^^"^ 
character  and  shape  of  the  drink  question  among  them. 
We  know  that  among  the  ancient  Romans,  Bacchus  was 
the  god  of  wine,  and  that  the  infamous  Bacchanalia,  sup- 
pressed by  the  Senate's  decree  (b.c.  186),  were  the  chief, 
expression  of  Bacchus- worship  among  them. 

But  Bacchus- worship  was  not  confined  to  Rome,  neither 
did  it  originate  in  Rome,  nor  was  the  sensual  worship  the 
only  or  even  the  chief  worship,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

In  the  first  periods  of  historic  times,  Bacchus-worship 
was  a  worship  of  all  the  active  forces  in  nature,  especially 
those  of  generation.  We  may  therefore  be  justified  in 
supposing  that  when  certain  exciting  properties  of  wine 
were  discovered  by  the  Bacchus- worshippers,  they  attached 
especial  value  to  it,  so  that  wine-worship  to  the  sensually 
inclined  became  identical  with  Bacchus- worship.  Aristo- 
phanes, in  the  fourth  century,  calls  wine  the  milk  of  Venus. 

Bacchus  had,  beside  his  local  names,  innumerable  other 
names  signifying  the  countless  various  manifestations  and 
properties  in  man,  beast,  and  plant,  which  he  was  supposed 
to  inspire,  create,  or  enjoy. 

He  bore  different  names,  also,  in  different  countries.  IUJ?*^^"** 
Several  myths  designate  Noah   as  the  original  Bacchus,  thought  to  be 
and  of  these  the  myth  in  India,  about   Satyavarman,  is  ^®**'- 
the  most  striking.    As  the  ninth  chapter  of  Grenesis  relates 
how  Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  made  wine,  got  drunk,  and 

•  Died  A.D.  922. 
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was  in  a  shameful  state  discovered  by  his  three  sons  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth;  so  the  East  Indian  Pwrawa  (tradition) 
tells  of  Satyavarman  who,  in  a  disgraceful  coutlition  of 
drunkenness,  was  seen  by  his  three  sons  Shema,  Chama, 
and  Yapeti.  But  Satyavarman  of  India  was  Adonis  in 
Phoenicia,  and  this  divinity,  again  (Selden,  De  Diis  Syr., 
Syntagma  11),  was  the  same  as  Osiris  among  the  Egyptians, 
Dionysos  or  Bakchos  in  Gi'eece,  and  Bacchus  or  Liber  in 
Rome.  Exactly  how  and  where  Bacchus- worehip  originated 
is  not  known,  and  the  order  of  its  spread  is  also  matter  of 
dispute.  But  these  points,  though  bo  interesting,  being 
non-essential  to  our  purpose,  we  may  not  linger  on  them. 

Morewood  {op.  cit.)  states,  according  to  Bockhart, 
that  Cadmus  first  brought  the  worship  of  Bacchus  among 
the  Grecians,  and  that  wine  was  introduced  to  them  by 
the  Syrians.  He  also  thinks  that  Noah  was  the  same 
as  Satiu'n,  and  Plutarch  attributes  the  discovery  of  wine  to 
that  deity.  On  the  other  hand,  Alfred  Maury,  in  his  History 
of  the  Religions  of  Ancient  Greece  (Paris,  180y)»  maintains 
that  Greece  had  its  Bacchus- worship  independent  of  the 
Egyptian  Osiris- worship,  and  that  it  was  when  regular 
communication  between  the  two  countries  was  established, 
during  the  Saitic  dynasty,  that  the  Gi^eeks  first  discovei'ed 
the  similarity  between  their  own  and  the  Egyptian  Bacchus- 
worship. 

As  the  ancients  had  several  Bacchnses,  so  they  had  also 
more  than  one  parentage  for  the  god,  whose  father  was  in 
all  cases  the  same,  namely  Jupiter,  but  not  so  the  mother. 
In  Egypt  the  mother  of  Osins  (the  Sun,  and  later  on,  the 
Nile,  which  fructified  the  land)  was  Lsis,  goddess  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  earth  and  the  source  of  wisdom,  which  is 
granted  only  to  those  who  "  by  persistence  in  lives  sober, 
temperate,  and  isolated  from  sensual  pleasures,  voluptuous- 
ness and  passions,  aspire  to  participation  in  the  divine 
nature." 

But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  attributed  their  Bacchus 
to  a  dual,  ideally  a  triple  motherhood.  Two  of  the  three 
were,  however,  of  essentially  the  same  nature,  Semele  and 
Proserpina  the  ravished  daughter  of  Ceres,  whom  Jupiter 
approached  under  the  guise  of  a  snake,  the  reptile  which 
plays  80  important  a  part  in  the  Bacchus  rites  (the 
serpent  and  the  forbidden  frnit !). 
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A  golden  image  of  a  serpent  was  placed  in  the  lap  of 
the  newly  initiated,  the  satyrs  were  represented  with 
serpents  coiled  aronnd  their  heads,  and  the  serpent  was 
consecrated  to  Bacchus.  In  these  ceremonies  wine  was 
indispensable,  the  worshippers  were  drunken,  and  the 
infamous  character  of  these  orgies  are  the  lasting  obloquy 
of  the  peoples  who  tolerated  them.* 

In  the  mythologies  of  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  etc., 
the  serpent  itself  was  worshipped  as  the  divinity  of  death, 
as  is  seen  often  in  the  designs  graven  on  ancient  tombs. 
The  serpent  was  also  placed  at  the  head  of  the  graven 
images  of  Hecate,  the  goddess  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead 
(Genesis  ii.  17),  and  in  all  sorcery  and  necromancy  the 
serpent  has  been  an  essential  factor. 

Another  strange  symbol  of  Bacchus  is  the  horns.  In 
Egypt  the  bull  Apis  was  consecrated  to  Bacchus ;  in 
Phrygia,  Zagraeus  (Bacchus)  was  represented  with  horns. 
A  homed  image  of  him  is  often  seen  in  the  front  of  public- 
houses  in  England. 

Drunkenness  and  sensuality  were,  however,  but  one  Eieusinian 
side  of  the  ancient  Bacchus- worship ;  another  phase  as  ^^^^^  ^• 
opposite  to  it  as  light  is  to  darkness  was  the  so-called 
Eieusinian  mysteries,  especially  the  "greater  mysteries," 
which  were  observed  in  the  Attican  city  of  Eleusis  on  the 
Eieusinian  Bay.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Eieusinian 
temple  could  at  one  period  accommodate  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  people  at  a  time.  What  is  known  with 
certainty  about  the  "greater  mysteries '*  of  the  Eieusinian 
Bacchus- worship  is  very  limited. 

The  works  of  the  few  writers  of  antiquity  who  ventured 
to  treat  of  these  mysteries — such  as  Melanthius,  quoted  by 
AthensBus  and  by  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes ;  Hiccus, 
spoken  of  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria ;  and  one  or  two  more 
— have  tracelessly  disappeared.  All  we  know  is  that  the 
Eleusinians  worshipped  Bacchus  as  the  son  of  Ceres  (in 
Greece,  Demeter,  the  same  as  Isis  in  Egypt),  and  that  their 
worship  chiefly  consisted  of  contemplations  and  demon- 
strations of  the  unity  of  Qod  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  From  two  extraordinary  papers  on  the  subject 
of  the  Eieusinian  Mysteries,  contributed  by  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Alden,  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine,  to  the  Atlantic 

*  See  Jnyenal,  vi.  321|  and  Lactantias,  Just.,  div.  120. 
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Monthly,  during  1859-60,  I  quote  these  few  passages  as 
revealing  more   of  the  elusive   and  subtle  spirit  of  the 
theme  than  any  modern  writiog  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and   as  not  being  outdone  in  this  quality  by  any  of  the 
native    ancient    authors  : — "  The    story    of    the    stolen 
Proserpina  is  itself  an  afterthought,  a  fable  invented  to 
explain  the  mysteries.      The   Eleusinia  are   older   than 
Eleusis — older    than    Demeter,    even     the     Demeter    of 
Thrace — certainly  as  old  as  Isis,  who  was  to  Egypt  what 
Demeter  was  to  Greece — the  Great  Mother  of  a  thousand 
names,  who  also  had  her  repeatedly  endless  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  Osiris.  .  .  .  The  worship  of  this  Great  Mother  is 
not  more  wonderful  for  its  antiquity  in  time  than  for  its 
prevalence  as  regards  space.     To  the  Hindu  she  was  the 
Lady  Isani.     She  was  the  Ceres  of  Roman  mythology,  the 
Cybele  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  the  Disa  of  the  north. 
According  to  Tacitus  {Germania,  c.  9)  she  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Suevi.     She  was  worshipped  by  the  Mus- 
covite, and  representations  of   her  are   found   upon   the 
sacred  drums  of  the  Laplanders.     She  swayed  the  ancient 
world  from  its  south-east  comer  in  India  to  Scandinavia 
in   the   north-west ;    and   everywhere  she  is   the  *  Mater 
dolorosa.*     And  who  is  it,  reader,  that  in  the  Christian 
world  struggles  for  life  and  power  under  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  and  through  the  sad  features  of  the  Madonna  ? 
.  .  .  And  what  do  we  read  on  the  tablet  of  Isis  ? — *  I  am 
all  that  has  been,  all  that  is,  all  that  is  to  be ;  and  the  veil 
which  is  over  my  face  no  mortal  hand  has  ever  raised.' 
Not  to  Demeter  nor  even  to  Isis  do  the  Eleusinia  pHmarily 
point,  but  to  the  human  heart, — *  I  am  the  First  and  the 
Last— Mother  of  Gods  and  men.     As  deep  as  my  mystery, 
80  deep  is  my  sorrow.     For  lo !  all  generations  are  mine. 
But  the  fairest  fruit  of  my  holy  garden  was  plucked  by 
my  mortal  children,  since  which  Apollo  among  men  and 
Artemis  among  women   have  raged   with   their   fearful 
arrows.     My  fairest  children,  whom  I  have  brought  forth 
and  nourished  in  the  light,   have  been   stolen    by   the 
children  of  darkness.     By  the  flood  they  were  taken,  and  I 
wandered  forty  days  and  forty  nights  upon  the  waters  ere 
again  I  saw  the  face  of  the  earth.    .  .  .  Life  in  its  central 
idea  is  an  entire  and  eternal  solitude.     Yet  each  individual 
nature  so  repeats,  and  is  itself  repeated  in,  every  other,  that 
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there  is  insured  the  possibility  both  of  a  world  revelation 
in  the  soul  and  of  a  self-incarnation  in  the  world  ;  so  that 
every  man's  life,  like  Agrippa*8  mirror,  reflects  the 
universe,  is  made  the  embodiment  of  his  life — is  made  to 
beat  with  a  human  pulse.  We  do  all,  therefore,  Hindu, 
Egyptian,  Greek  or  Saxon,  claim  kinship  both  with  earth 
and  the  heavens,  with  the  sense  of  sorrow  we  kneel  upon  the 
earth,  with  the  sense  of  hope  we  look  into  the  heavens." 

Haggermacker,  in  his  able  work  on  the  subject  published 
in  1880,  says  that  the  mysteries  dealt  with  the  symbolic 
representation  of  the  myth  about  Demeter  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul. 

We  find  also  that  such  great  men  of  the  past  as  Pindar 
and  Plato  in  Greece,  Cicero,  the  slave  philosopher 
Epictetus,  and  the  noble  and  learned  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  Home,  were  enthusiastic  admirers  and  zealous 
advocates  of  these  mysteries.  They  were  abolished  by 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  (379-397),  in  the  same 
general  decree  which  extinguished  the  sacrificial  fires  on 
all  the  yet  remaining  altars  of  polytheism. 

§  5.  Historic  records  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  are 
replete  with  proofs  that  the  chief  destroyer  of  individual 
and  national  greatness  was  drink.  The  early  Medes  and 
Persians  gave  rigorous  education  to  their  youth,  who  were 
brought  up  on  a  regimen  of  bread,  cresses,  and  water,  in 
order  to  accustom  them  early  to  temperance,  and  to 
strengthen  their  bodies.  Nor  were  the  four  great  Asiatic 
monarchies  of  antiquity,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and 
Persia,  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  sword  until  their 
earlier  characteristics  of  manliness,  patriotism,  and  morality 
had  been  sapped  by  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

The  vast  Assyrian  power  whose  foundation  reaches  Aasyriiand 
beyond  historic  record,  after  incorporating  Iran,  Syria,  ^^^^' 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  etc.,  was  at  last  subdued  by 
the  rebel  sober  provinces  of  Media  and  Babylonia;  and 
that  prince  of  voluptuaries,  Sardanapalus,  last  independent 
ruler  of  Assyria,  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  betook 
himself  to  the  funeral  pyre,  together  with  his  women,  his 
servants,  and  his  treasures.  We  are  told  that  his  motto 
was — 

**  Eat,  drink,  play,  and  know  that  thou  art  mortal ;  drain 
present  delights,  there  is  no  voluptuousness  after  death.*' 
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Media  and 
drink. 


Persia  and 
drink. 


Familiar,  but  always  impressive,  is  the  account  history 
gives  us  of  the  visit  of  the  young  twelve-year-old  Cyrus 
to  his  grandfather,  King  Astyages  of  Media.  The  little 
fellow,  destined  later  to  overthrow  Media  and  Babylonia, 
and  to  found  the  great  Persian  monarchy,  was  so  astonished 
and  disgusted  at  the  riotous  drankenness  of  the  Median 
court,  he  refused  to  touch  the  wine,  a  custom  expected  of 
him  as  cuplx?arer  to  his  grandfather.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  people  wei*e  willing  to  drink  till  they  had 
fallen  into  such  a  bestial  state. 

"  You  seemed,"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  grand- 
father, and  referring  to  a  recent  banquet — "  you  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  yourself,  to  not  know  that  you  were  the 
king,  and  when  jou  wished  to  dance  you  could  not  stand  I 
My  father  drinks  merely  to  quench  his  thirst." 

And  time  brought  the  days  when  this  Cyrus  subjugated 
Media  and  deposed  his  grandfather  (b.c.  559).  A  few 
years  after,  when  combined  against  by  Babylonia  and 
Lydia,  Cyrus  was  defeated  just  outside  the  walls  of 
Babylon.  But  Nabunahid  (Belshazzar)  the  victor,  instead 
of  following  up  his  success,  arranged  in  its  celebration  that 
infamous  feast  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ominous  "  MenCy 
mene^  tekeU  TJpharsin!  "  was  flashed  along  the  wall  by  the 
unknown  hand,  and  during  this  fataous  debauch  Cyrus, 
re-gathering  his  remaining  forces,  stormed  the  unprepared 
city  and  slew  Belshazzar  in  his  cups. 

Persia,*  in  its  turn  becoming  weakened  and  emasculated 
by  wine  and  the  habits  it  generates,  passed  under  the  con- 
quering hand  of  Alexander  the  Great,t  the  same  who  for  a 
time  withstood  the  corrupting  influences  of  Persian  sybari- 
tism, and  the  intoxications  of  his  own  triumphs,  but  of  whose 
death  by  intemperance  Seneca  writes  :  "  Here  is  this  hero, 
invincible  by  all  the  toils  of  prodigious  marches,  by  all  the 

*  Persian  history  attributes  the  discovery  of  fermentation  to 
Jemsheed,  a  monarch  who  lived  very  soon  after  the  Flood.  Being  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  grapes,  he  on  one  occasion  thought  to  save  some  for 
future  eating  by  packing  them  away  in  a  jar.  Of  course,  when  he 
next  resorted  to  them,  he  found  in  the  stead  of  the  luscious  fruit,  wine. 
Tradition  says  that  Jemsheed's  beautiful  cup,  carved  out  of  ruby,  and 
filled  with  **  the  elixir  of  life,  lies  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Istakhar." 

t  Alexander's  physician,  Androcydes,  warned  him  in  these  words : 
"  Bemember,  O  king,  .  .  .  hemlock  is  poison  to  man,  and  wine  is  like 
hemlock." — ^Plinyi  lib.  xiv.  ohap.  v. 
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dangers  of  sieges  and  combats,  by  the  most  violent  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  here  he  lies,  conquered  by  his  intem- 
perance, and  struck  to  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules." 

It  is  diflBcult  to  imagine  more  horrible  deeds  than  were 
done  by  some  of  the  Persian  rulers  when  under  the  influence 
of  drink.  On  the  plea  of  giving  his  people  proof  that  wine 
had  no  effect  on  his  nerves,  Cambyses  ordered  his  cup- 
bearer— the  son  of  his  chief  officer  Prexaspes — to  go  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  there  to  stand  quietly  with 
his  left  arm  raised  over  his  head.  Prexaspes  was  present, 
but  before  he  could  even  imagine  what  was  to  happen, 
Cambyses  had  taken  aim  with  a  bow  and  arrow  and  shot 
the  boy  through  the  heart.  He  then  had  the  heart  cut  out 
from  the  youth's  yet  trembling  body,  and  held  it  triumph- 
antly before  the  wretched  father's  eyes,  exclaiming  that  he 
desired  that  this  proof  that  wine  did  not  harm  him  should 
be  made  known  to  his  subjects ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Cambyses  (according  to  Herodotus)  confined  drinking 
to  himself,  his  army  being  allowed  only  water.  This  fiend 
married  his  own  sister,  and  in  a  drunken  debauch,  during 
her  pregnancy,  kicked  her  to  death. 

What  views  about  drinking  were  held  in  ancient  Persia 
is  apparent  from  such  facts  as,  for  example,  that  preferment 
in  office  largely  depended  on  how  much  a  man  could  drink 
without  losing  his  reason.  Indeed,  Cyrus,  who  fell  in  a 
duel  with  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  had  urged,  among  other 
reasons  why  he  should  be  chosen  before  his  brother,  that 
he  could  drink  a  greater  quantity  than  Artaxerxes  "  with- 
out being  inebriated,  or  his  passions  disagreeably  excited." 
And  AthensBus  (the  Greek  grammarian  from  Naukratis 
in  Egypt)  mentions  that  one  of  the  Dariuses  desired  no 
greater  encomium  than  that  it  should  be  engraved  on  his 
tomb  that  he  could  drink  a  very  great  quantity  of  wine 
without  being  drunken.* 

*  The  Classical  Journal  for  April,  1813,  gives  this  specimen  of 
old  Persian  poetry.     The  first  is  a  ghazal  *  from  Shefalee. 

**  With  your  liver  intoxicated  with  blood,  it  is  delightful  to  reel 

'  The  ghazal  is  a  form  of  Persian  poetry  introduced  into  German 
literature  by  Biickert  and  Platen,  and  consists  in  repeating  the 
rhymes  of  the  first  two  lines  in  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  lines, 
etc,,  the  intervening  lines  not  rhyming,  and  the  measure  being  a 
matter  of  option. 
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As  the  great  Asiatic  monarchies  fell  first  bj  wine  and 
then  by  the  sword,  so  Egypt,  the  history  of  whose  vast 
and  highly  civilized  power  reaches  back  over  thi'ee  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ,  fell  likewise  into  the  slongh  of 
drink  and  licentiousness,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Persian 
province  (b.c.  332).  Subsequently,  Alexander  the  Great 
took  it ;  then  Greek  culture  gradually  drove  away  the 
Egyptian,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  it  became  a 
Roman  province  till  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  a.d.  641. 
•nd  The  Egyptians,  whose  country  was  famous  for  its  com, 

are  regarded  as  the  earliest  brewers,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
they  knew  how  to  extract  the  juice  of  barley  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ ;  but  when  they  learned  to 
ferment  it,  does  not  appear.  They  very  eai'ly  used  what 
they  called  grain  wine  at  their  libations  (the  I'eligious 
ceremony  of  pouring  wine  either  upon  the  ground  or  on  a 
sacrifice — living  or  dead — in  honour  of  a  deity) .  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  beer  or  wine  drawn  from  barley  was  the  liquor 
principally  used,  and  he  describes  the  clergy  as  feasting 
upon  the  sacrifices  and  quaffing  the  sacred  wine. 

From  about  four  to  three  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
the  Egyptians  had  a  number  of  grain-wine  manufactories 
at  Pelusium  on  the  Nile.  But  the  ancient  Egyptians  knew 
also  how  to  make  intoxicating  drinks  from  fermented 
juices,  such  as  those  of  the  palm,  fig,  and  pomegi-anate. 

The  condition  of  Egypt,  before  its  invasion  and  desola- 
tion by  the  Persians,  as  regards  temperance  and  morality 
was,  as  we  know,  most  lamentable.  !Men  and  women 
gloried  in  drunkenness  and  shame.  The  few  remnants  of 
sculpture  and  painting  that  remain  from  the  art  of  those 
days  give  ample  pix>of  of  the  condition  of  the  people  at  that 
time.  Masters  are  represented  as  carried  home  from  their 
banquets  in  sottish  unconsciousness.  The  dames  are  repre- 
sented struggling  with  nausea  from  their  too  copious 
bibbing,  and  hurrying  the  maids  with  the  necessary  bowl. 
Josephus  speaks  of  them  as  the  most  debauched  people. 

Yet  great  efforts  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 

like  a  flame  !  intoxicated  with  blood  it  is  delightful  to  wallow  on  the 
ground !  whilst  jovial,  to  plunder  the  bower  like  the  breeze,  to  cull 
the  rose,  on  which  the  gardener  has  bestowed  his  willing  care,  is 
delightful.  But  in  a  drunken  fit,  never  be  thou  so  weak  as  to  rise  up 
the  first  to  make  peace,  because  to  be  angry  afresh  ia  delightfuL" 


save  x.gyp«  rrrsiL  lam  *^j-  >p"=*=^  t  "ne  r^ur^'Ois  :ss*t,- 
stringent  rariaaa  *riin-»=:  nm  f.rTJir^s.  A:ii  -liie  ;:i:  •j.oi* 
oeremoDT — accifcs^sacT'  3i.r  r:n'n;tr'*:H*i — it  "Zitkr-n:  i^z  the 
centre  of  the  btrtiaei*:  ikiu:<.  -rum.  ij**  F-jin:  T-ks  "  b^  ,:*":'.:  -^ 
to  trfl,"  m  fik<stie&:a  st^wtisl  -vtist  &  fxz«*r^  'arr^a:^.  vi^ro* 
from  thoise  dkT%. 

Among  ice  sielt  a*wMS  *:  :iuK£  iz^inrtfn^or?,  wpi^; 
a  law  that  ^a*  fri*?iii»  izji  ^^lazi^T*  :f  she  .ietid  sl^^uUl 
abstain  frf>^i  »Z  '■^31*  wui  iT^^r.e?  fm  otrrrrAin  urLie  v-vr.i 
forty  to  senc^.'rt'  5*7*  ia:»!*i»;X'?=.*:  to  "iir?  death »  aovVAiv.c 
to  the  rack  a&i  KsaciL  :c  ifur  •iifcanirti :  the  hictier  tho 
rank  or  ira&TTikEee  lii*  JTTiLrrr  -ri^  :c.c  ab^rtnci.-r.  to  Iv 
obaerred.  wtirc.  is  s:^^i'^rz  :t  zht  cTwi:  n?SfKvt  rvrtlly 
feit  for  iemseracc3e. 

"If,*"  a6  M:?^Tr:oi  «  -rl'icirnilj aavs of  aaoioni  Kcypt 
{op.  cit.),  *•»  iiecps^  zi-i'^  '-  T-rc^r^na  arises  fv^r  :i  luuuni 
so  long  distoiz»«»i  ii  tiie^  annAl*  of  antiqaity  for  ull  th:»t 
was  majestir  arti  •^"?*'*j  irjietQer  we  cY>iiskler  its  almost 
saperhnman  scrxrt^rs*.  izs  profound  erudition,  its  wonder- 
fal  inventiois.  or  tr.*  ST'len  ioor.  pomp,  and  irlory  whioh 
sarronnded  its  tmrir  fibabitants,"  how  different  the  foelinv: 
which  presses  on  the  heArt  of  him  who.  staudinij  to-day  \\\ 
the  shadow  of  the  Sphini. see* only  the  lonely  Nile  and  the 
fur-stretching  torrid  s-tnds,  bi>th  alike  lu*  dmnhanil  ve*iiiir\»- 
less  to  him  of  those  nobler  rtralities  as  aro  its  stivn:^  lips 
and  fixed  nnsleeping  eyes  ! 


Bnt,  in  speakine  of  antiquity,  we  ironenilly  mean  not 
the  Assyrians.  Babylonians,  Medes,  Pereians,  or  even  !  ht» 
Egyptians,  bnt  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  other  ^reat 
nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  have  K'ft  hut  small 
traces  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  for  so  nmny  eentiirioH, 
mntnally  and  antagonistically,  but  absoluiely,  ruhMJ  iho 
whole  civilized  world  for  the  time,  politieally,  inteiiei'tu- 
ally,  and  morally.  Notwithstanding  which,  they  exist  no 
more. 

Who  can  point  to  a  living,  genuine  remnant  of  either 
of  these  nations  ? 

What  destroyed  them?  Is  there  danger  iliat  throu^^h 
the  same  causes,  great  civilized  powers  of  our  tiniu  may  in 
their  turn  collapse  and  disappear  P 
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In  speaking  of  Greece,  thought  always  reverts  to  the 
two  contrasting  rivals,  those  republics  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  so  long  dominating  all  the  others. 

In  Athens  the  severe  laws  of  Draco  condemned  to  death 
any  person  convicted  of  being  drunk.  The  wise  laws  of 
Solon  {Diog.  Laert.  in  Solon  i.)  condemned  an  archont  (the 
highest  public  functionary  in  Athens  after  the  abolition  of 
royalty,  B.C.  10G8)  to  a  heavy  fine  for  the  first  time  he  was 
intoxicated,  and  in  case  of  relapse — to  death.  A  citizen 
seen  to  enter  a  drinking  shop  was  dishonoured  for  ever, 
and  no  more  was  required  to  cause  the  banishment  of  a 
senator  from  the  Areopagus  (high  court  of  Athens). 

In  martial,  brave,  but  cruel  and  perfidious  Sparta — 
where  domestic  affections  were  crushed  out  by  law,  and 
the  common  decencies  and  moralities  held  in  contempt  in 
accordance  with  the  Lycurgan  institutions,  which  among 
other  things  enjoined  common  public  baths  for  both 
sexes,  and  placed  no  restraint  on  the  sexual  appetites — 
they  did  fear  the  results  of  drinking.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed 
that  Lycurgus  himself  gave  the  command  that  annually 
the  helotes  (slaves)  of  Sparta  should  be  intoxicated,  and  of 
the  orgies  ensuing  among  them  the  youth  should  be  made 
spectators,  to  infuse  in  them  aversion  to  drink. 

But  not  only  in  Athens  and  Sparta  was  this  rigour 
shown ;  Pittacus  of  Mitylene  (island  of  Lesbos)  punished 
crimes  committed  in  drunkenness  with  double  penalties. 

But  in  Greece,  as  in  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East, 
drunkenness  prevailed  against  the  efforts  at  restraining  it 

Wine  culture,  after  passing  from  Persia  and  Syria  to 
Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  was  brought  later  on  to  Italy 
and  Southern  France. 

In  the  first  days  of  Rome  wine  was  almost  unknown. 
Even  as  late  as  the  second  Samnite  war  (327-304)  the 
Dictator  Papirius  vowed  a  small  cup  of  wine  to  Jupiter  as 
the  most  costly  gift,  if  he  should  be  victorious  ;  which  he 
was  (309) .  That  is,  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  wine  was  rarer  than  gems. 

And  for  centuries  after  the  Samnite  wars,  though 
wine  was  imported  in  increasing  quantities,  drinking 
habits  did  not  become  general,  until  the  time  of  Jnlius 
Ca?sar,  when  it  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy.     During 
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the  reigns  of  Augnstns  and  his  immediate  saccessors,  wine 
caltare  and  wine  making  became  a  passion  among  the 
Romans.  During  the  empire  it  abounded,  and  history 
shows  beyond  question  that  enervation,  loose  morals,  cor- 
ruption, and  crime  increased  among  the  Romans  in  almost 
an  exact  ratio  to  the  increase  of  their  habits  of  drinking. 

Even  the  Stoics — those  severe  philosophers  who  held 
that  human  conduct  must  be  restrained  within  the  exact 
interpretation  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  Prudence, 
Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude — even  they  sometimes 
intoxicated  themselves  for  the  "  refreshment  of  their  souls." 
The  women  were  as  abandoned  to  drink  and  loose-living, 
and  prided  themselves  on  being  able  to  stand  as  much  wine 
as  the  men.  And  most  conspicuous  in  these  debaucheries 
were  the  Csesars,  and  the  emperors  Caligula,  Nero,  Vitel- 
lius,  Domitian,  etc.  And  yet  in  this  very  Rome,  steeped  in 
drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and  crime,  the  Vestal  Fii*e  was 
kept  inviolate  and  sacred,  and  we  find,  in  Tacitus  (Annals,xv. 
36),  that  even  the  monster  Nero,  having  dared  to  violate 
the  temple  of  Vesta  (by  entering  therein),  was  "seized 
with  a  sudden  agitation  and  tremor  in  his  body,  as  if  the 
goddess  had  struck  him  with  terror  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  ill-deeds  ;  "  and  the  same  multitudes  who  could  abandon 
themselves  to  all  excesses  of  the  Bacchanalia  approved  the 
condemnation  to  living  barial  of  a  vestal  on  mere  suspicion 
of  impurity,  and  could  callously  look  on  at  the  whipping 
to  death  (according  to  law,  Livy,  xxii.  57)  of  a  vestal's 
paramour — so  little  was  it  understood  that  national  safety 
depends  on  character,  not  on  the  inviolability  of  shrines. 
Have  these  lessons  of  the  past  borne  fruit  in  the  present  ? 

But  Rome  had  not  always  been  such  a  cauldron  of  Temperance 
seething  vices.  According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  ^^.*'* 
Romulus  promulgated  a  law  which  permitted  the  husband 
to  kill  his  wife  for  drinking  wine,  as  for  committing  adultery. 
The  death  penalty  for  adultery,  as  we  know,  was  frequently 
inflicted  in  the  early  days  of  Rome,  and  Pliny  (book  xiv. 
chap.  13)  relates  that  a  certain  Ignatius  Mecennius,  having 
killed  his  wife  for  having  drunk  wine,  was  acquitted  by 
Romulus ;  and  Fabius  Pictor,  in  his  Annals,  states  that  a 
Roman  lady  was  starved  to  death  by  her  own  relations, 
because  she  had  picked  the  lock  of  a  chest  in  which  were 
the  keys  of  a  wine-cellar ;  and  Pliny  also  assures  us  that 
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Cneius  Domitins,  a  Eoman  judge,  in  a  like  case  sentenced 
the  defendant  in  these  lines:  "That  it  seemed  she  had 
drank  more  wine,  without  her  husband's  knowledge,  than 
was  needful  for  the  preservation  of  her  health,  and  that 
therefore  she  should  lose  the  benefit  of  her  dowry." 

The  custom  of  greeting  women  by  kissing  on  the 
mouth  is  said  to  date  from  this  time,  (!)  and  to  have  been 
adopted  in  order  to  discover  if  they  had  tasted  wine. 

That  the  famous  vine-planting  edict,  which  forbade 
throughout  the  empire  the  further  culture  of  the  vine,  and 
commanded  the  destruction  of  one-half  the  vines  then 
flourishing  in  its  vast  dependencies,  was  issued  by  Rome's 
worst  debauchee,  the  Emperor  Domitian,  signifies  how 
profound  was  the  dread  of  the  effects  of  drinking  upon  the 
nation's  life  and  prosperity,  even  as  felt  by  one  of  its  most 
supine  votaries.  This  edict  remained  in  force  for  a  hundred 
and  eighty  years,  and  then  the  Emperor  Pi-obus  abolished 
it  as  far  as  France,  Spain,  and  South- Western  Hungary 
were  concerned. 
Seneca's  de-  The  terrible  conscqueuces  of  wine  drinking  in  ancient 

the  Telraits'of  ^^™®  ^*®  memorably  described  by  Nero's  famous  teacher, 
intemper-  tbe  noble  Stoic  philosopher  Seneca,  in  his  9oth  Epistle, 
§  16  : — "  These  excesses  result  in  pallor,  quivering  of  the 
nerves  in  the  wine-soaked  body,  and  a  leanness  from 
indigestion,  more  pitiful  than  the  emaciation  of  hunger; 
uncertain  and  unsteady  gait,  distension  of  the  bowels, 
which  are  forced  to  continually  take  in  more  than  they  are 
constructed  to  hold  or  make  use  of,  yellow  and  blotched 
complexion,  deterioration  and  rottenness  of  the  fluids  of 
the  system,  cramping  of  the  hands  from  hardening  of  the 
ligaments,  dullness  and  torpor  of  the  nerves,  alternating 
with  tremor.  And  the  indescribable  faintness  of  these 
victims,  the  torments  they  suffer  by  reason  of  disordered 
sight  and  hearing,  creeping  headaches,  etc.,  etc.,  what 
language  can  convey  ?  " 


mnoe In  an 
dent  Rome 


STracuae. 


Carthage. 


As  with  Babylon,  so  \vith  Syracuse — during  a  dranken 
debauch  in  celebration  of  victory,  it  was  reconquered  by 
the  vanquished. 

Sober  Carthage,  sinking  under  drunken  and  licentious 
habits,  fell  a  prey  to  her  rival  Rome,  yet  Rome  did  nut 
learn  the  lesson. 
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Julius  CaBsar,  in  his  Commentaries,  wrote  of  the  Sueves  The  Sueves. 
— that  martial  people  who  filled  the  heart  of  Germany, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic — that  they  prevented  even 
the  importation  of  wine,  so  convinced  were  they  of  its 
destructiveness  to  strength  and  virtue.  But  these  also  fell 
to  drink  and  then  to  the  sword. 

"  The  writinirs  of    Hector  Boetius,"  says   Dr.  Ralph  Drink 
Barnes  Grindrod  (Bacchus,  1839),  "  show  the  severity  of  ancient 
the  Scottish  laws  and  the  utter  detestation  in  which  in  Scots, 
ancient  times  that  nation  held  drunkenness.     The  laws  of 
the  ancient  Scots  in  relation  to  those  who  kept  houses  for 
the  sale  of  drink  were  peremptory  and  severe.  ...  It  is  said 
that  Argadus,  Administrator  of  Scotland  (a.d.  160),  con- 
fiscated their  goods,  pulled  down  the  houses,  and  banished 
the  men;  and  under  King  Constantine  the  Second  (a.d. 
861),  if  they  did  not  submit  to  the  law  they  were  to  be  hung. 
One  of  this  king's  laws  commanded  young  persons  of  either 
sex  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  inebriating  liquors. 
Death  was  the  punishment  on  conviction  of  drunkenness. 
The  same  law  and  same  penalty  extended  to  all  persons 
who  held  a  magisterial  or  other  public  post." 

As  to  the  Jews,  all  readers  of  the  Old  Testament  know  The  Jews, 
that — in  spite  of  the  patriotism,  the  marvellous  coherence 
and  vitality  which  makes  the  race  unique  among  the  nations 
— the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  strangled  by  the 
vine  ;   and  as  to  the   Mohammedans,  usually  and  justly  The  Moham- 
regarded  as  the    most    abstemious    of    peoples,    private  °*    ""* 
drunkenness  is  terribly  prevalent  among  them  nowadays, 
though  perhaps  less  so  in  Turkey  than  in  Tunis  and  other 
Mohammedan  countries.* 

•  It  18  well  known  that  the  prophet  Mohammed  rigoronsly  con- 
demned dmnkenness,  and  it  is  related  of  him  tliat  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Hegira,  while  his  forces  were  contending  with  neighbooring 
tribes,  some  of  his  principal  men,  betaking  themselves  to  play  and 
drink,  quarrelled  in  the  heat  of  their  cups,  and  raised  such  broils 
among  his  followers  as  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  all  his  designs, 
to  prevent  which  mischiefs  in  the  future,  ho  forbade  the  use  of  wine, 
and  also  all  games  of  hazard,  for  ever.     Both  to  strengthen  and 
Hlostrate  this  commandment,  he  told  the  allegory  of  the  two  angels, 
Arut  and  Marut  (Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet) y  who  were  sent  from  Mohammed's 
heaven  to  administer  justice  in  Babylon  in  her  ancient  days :  to  wit,  drink 
that  once  a  woman,  whose  affairs  had  been  arranged  for  her  by  these  allegory, 
angelic  judges,  invited  them  to  dinner.     She  plaiced  wine  before  her 
guests,  and  though  God  had  enjoined  them  not  to  touch  wine,  they 
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Thus  tlie  history  of  the  past  offers  a  vast  array  of 
concurrent  testimony  that  as  long  as  drink  was  un- 
known to  a  nation,  it  remained  compai*atiyely  sti-ong  and 
prosperous;  and  that  in  the  measure  that  nations  have 
succumbed  to  drink,  they  have  lost  their  independence, 
and  passed  in  the  most  terrible  harlotry  from  master  to 
master,  until  given  over  by  the  gangrene  of  decay  to  oblivion. 

drank,  and  then  tempted  the  woman.  She  pretended  to  yield  to 
their  wishes,  but  made  the  conditions  that  first  one  of  the  angels 
should  carry  her  to  heaven,  and  the  other  should  bring  her  back 
again.  On  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  she  told  Him 
huw  she  had  been  tempted,  and  had  saved  herself  by  seeking  shelter 
with  Him.  In  reward  for  her  chastity,  the  Almighty  changed  her  into 
the  moming-star,  and  the  angels  were  given  their  choice  of  being 
punished  for  their  sin  at  that  time  or  in  the  future.  They  chcse 
immediate  punishment,  and  were  suspended  by  the  feet  with  an  iron 
chain  in  a  pit  near  Babylon,  where  they  are  doomed  to  remain  until 
the  day  of  judgment.  For  which  reasons  God  forbade  His  servants 
ever  to  use  >vine.  And  in  the  Koran  we  read,  "  Wine  and  gambling 
are  abominable  inventions  of  Satan.  Beware  of  forgetting  God, 
because  the  demon  would  employ  wine  and  gambling  to  firo  in  us  the 
flame  of  impurity,  and  turn  us  away  from  adoration  and  prayer." 

Some  of  the  sultans  and  caliphs  took  extraordinary  measores  to 
prevent  drunkenness.  Soliman  I.  ordered  that  melted  lead  should 
be  poured  down  the  throats  of  drinkers. 


(    25    ) 


CHAPTER  11. 

HISTORY   OP  THE    DISCOVERT   OF   DISTILLATION. 

§  6.  Although  medisDval  history  gives  ns  many  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive  facts  as  to  the  effects  of  drink  and 
the  efforts  made  to  combat  the  evil  during  the  dark  and 
early  Middle  Ages,  its  record  in  the  main  is  so  similar  to 
that  of  antiquity — with  the  exception  that  condemnation 
of  the  habit  became  more  general,  yet  weaker,  and  indul- 
gence more  universal  and  excessive — that  I  need  not  here 
dwell  upon  it,*  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  distillation. 

Owing  to  two  acts  of  shameful  barbarity,  we  are  left  in  Reasoiu  for 
nearly  the  same  uncertainty  regarding   the   discovery  of  re^Sn^SSe 
distillation,  as  by  chance,  we  are  in  regard  to  the  discovery  dtocovery  of 
of   the   physical   fact   of   fermentation.     All   the   ancient  ^* 

Egyptian  works  on  alchemy,  some  of  which  in  all  probability 
would  have  solved  the  question  still  bafiBing  us,  as  to  when, 
where,  how,  and  by  whom  the  art  of  spirit  distillation  was 
first  discovered,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  Roman  Barbuitiesof 
Emperor  Diocletian  in  his  superstitious  fear  lest  the  S!y]f^ 
Egyptians  should,  by  converting  all  available  metals  into 
gold,  secure  the  means  to  regain  their  independence.  And 
three  hundred  years  later,  when  Egypt  was  taken  from  the 
Romans  by  Caliph  Omar's  chief  commander  Amrn,  that 
barbarian  destroyed  the  famous  Ptolemeian  Library  at 
Alexandria,  reputed  to  have  numbered  700,000  volumes, 
explaining  his  irreparable  villainy  on  the  silly  pretext  that 

*  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  inquiry  in  this  direction  will  find 
abundant  information  in  Morewood's  Inebriating  Liquors  (1838)  ; 
Bev.  Father  Bridget's  Discipline  of  Drink  (1876) ;  Mr.  Samuelson's 
History  c(f  Drink  (1878) ;  and  in  the  works  to  which  these  authors 
refer. 
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if  the  contents  of  these  books  agreed  with  the  Koran  they 
were   useless,   if  against   it   they    were   pernicious,   and, 
therefore,  in  either  case,  their  destruction  was  proper. 
Retsonswhy         That  such  a  secret  as  the  art  of  distillation  should  be 
WM  kept*'^  confined  to  recondite  works,  and  not  spread,  but  indeed  be 
'^creL  guarded  from  general  knowledge,  is  not  very  surprising 

when  the  position  of  the  discoverer  (or  participant  in  the 
discovery)  is  considered.  He  might  at  first  have  imagined 
that  he  had  at  last  discovered  that  life  elixir  which  in  the 
dark  ages  seems  to  have  been  the  one  ray  of  hope  to  man  ; 
and  though  experiment  must  soon  have  disproved  this 
theor}%  he  was  still,  unless  sheltered  by  exceptionally  high 
and  favoured  station,  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the 
machinations  of  public  and  private  avarice ;  and,  again, 
subject  to  total  loss  of  the  special  advantages  of  his  know- 
ledge, should  it  be  generally  disseminated. 

Distillation,  genei'ally  speaking,  may  bo  said  to  have 
preceded  the  discovery  of  fermented  drinks,  because  who- 
ever first  condensed  (and  any  one  might  have  done  so) 
some  of  the  steam  rising  from  boiling  water,  would  be  the 
first  distiller,  and  in  a  like  sense  he  who  should  be  the  fii*st 
to  (for  any  reason)  boil  ferment^id  li(juor,  and  condense 
some  of  its  vapours  on  a  cool  sui-face,  would,  whether  he 
knew  it  or  not,  be  the  first  spirit  distiller. 

But  so  long  as  such  facts  were  accidents — that  is,  not 
results  of  man's  understanding  or  intention,  but  occurring 
without  attracting  observation  to  the  processes — they  were 
practically  not  discoveries. 
SSiutto^'  Dutillation*  is  "the  volatilization  of  a  liquid  in  a 
closed  vessel  by  heat,  aud  its  subsequent  condensation  in 
a  separate  vessel  by  cold."  t  But  the  ancients  applied  the 
term  to  most  operations  of  transformation,  purification, 
and  analysis.  Some  solids  as  well  as  liquids  may  be  dis- 
tilled (but  not  all  of  them) ;  for  example,  iodine,  arsenic, 
chlorides  of  mercury,  etc. 
Spirit-  Spirit  is   a  term  which,  though   specially  applied  to 

alcohol,  is  applicable  to  any  liquid  produced  by  distillation. 
Spirit  diBtu-  Spirit  distillation  is  the  operation  of  extracting  spirit 

from  a  substance  by  evaporation  and  condensation. 

*  Latin,  d*  and  stillare ;   Italian,   distUlare ;    French,  distiller; 
Spanish,  deatilar — to  flow  or  fall  in  drops, 
t  Webster's  Dictionary, 
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Spirit  distillatioii  merelj  sifts  out  the  aloolioL  Alcobol 
boils  at  17S^  Fahr.,  wldle  wat-er  reaches  boiliDS"  pcriut  firrt 
at  a  temperatiLre  of  212^  Fahr.  Consequemlr  cider  or  crape 
or  any  jnioe  €x>]itaiiiiiig  saccbariDe  matter,  when  subjected 
t3  heat,  boils  the  alcohol  first,  frhicK  in  the  shape  of  steaou 
can  be  passed  into  and  deposited  in  a  separate  vessel .  The 
point  in  this  process  is  to  secure  the  bctiling  point  of  the 
alcohol  without  reaching  the  heat  at  which  the  water  will 
boil. 

Bectiiiodtictn  is  the  re-distillation  of  what  has  already  Bacttfiritif 
been  distilled.     Its  object  is  to  separate  more  completely 
the    water    which  may   have  been   Taporijced   witb    the 
alcohol. 

§  7.  The  original  discoTery  of  spirit  distillation*  is  very  J^SJTTLJ 
naturally  sought  for  in  those  countries  of  antiquity  dis-  istiacaBrt 
tingnished  for  the  greatest  ci^nlixation  and  culture,  and  JJ^J^bl^ 
writers  on  the  subject  are  tolerably  unanimous  in  pointing 
to  the  Far  East  t  and,  most  of  them,'  to  China,  J   **  Humboldt  ^^**^ 
says  that  the  process  used  by  us  in   ma  king  sugar  was 
brought  from  Oriental  Asia,  and  that  even  the  cvlinders 
placed   horizontally  and  put   in   motion  by  a  mill  with 
cauldrons  and  purifying  apparatus,  such  as  are  to  be  seen 

*  ^  There  nm8  an  old  German  legend,  prevaJent  to  this  dav  in  the 
dachy  of  Saxe-lieininpen,  which  details  circumstazitiallv  his  Satanic 
Mj^esty's  claim  to  this  important  invention.  Tlje  monarch  of  the 
infernal  regions,  so  the  atory  goes,  was  once  fairly  onrwitted  by  a 
Steinbach  man,  who  tricked  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  into 
entering  an  old  beech-tree,  where  he  fonnd  himaelf  trappted  without 
power  of  escape,  and  did  not  regain  his  freedom  till  the  tree  waa  cnt 
down.  Aa  soon  aa  he  waa  hberated.  Old  Xick  roahed  frantically  to 
his  dominions  to  see  how  things  had  fared  during  his  absence.  To 
his  dismay  he  fonnd  hell  empty.  Casting  about  him  for  some  means 
of  refilling  Pandemoninm  with  lost  sonla,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
inventing  brandy.  Delighted  with  this  happy  thougbt,  he  hnrried 
at  ODoe  to  the  citj  of  Nordhansen,  and  set  np  a  distillery  there,  which 
waa  ao  anccesafol  that  all  the  rich  men  of  the  place  came  to  him  to 
learn  this  new  art  of  brandy-making,  and  in  due  time,  abandoning 
their  other  bnsiness,  became  distillers  themselves.  *  And  thus,'  saya 
the  old  chronicler  of  the  legend,  *  it  happened  that  to  the  present  day 
there  ia  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  there  is  so  much  of  brandy 
burned  aa  at  Nordhanaen.'  '* — Licensed  Victuallers*  Guide,  Jnly,  1880. 

t  The  Asiatic  Journal  of  1840  cites  an  old  Hinda  mannscript, 
according  to  which  a  distilled  liquor  resembling  brandy,  called 
Kea-rum,  waa  known  in  India  from  most  ancient  times* 

X  Samael  Morewood. 
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in  the  "West  Indies,  are  purely  of  Chinese  origin,  and  were 
in  use  at  a  penod  long  anterior  to  the  visit  of  any  Earopean 
to   that   country.  ...  In   China,    a   country   which   has 
preserved  its  civil  polity  for  so  many  thousand  years,  the 
art  of  distillation  was  loiown  far  beyond  the  date  of  any 
fj^  of  its   authentic    records.  .  .  .  That    the    Chinese    were 
Me    versed  in  all  the  secrets  of  alchemy,  or,  rather,  in  that 
lai    branch  of  it  which  had  for  its  object  a  universal  panacea^ 
"*>'  long  before  this  fancy  engaged  the  speculations  of  European 
k-     practitioners,  there  is  abundant  proof,  since  some  of  their 
•***'  empirics  have  from  an  early  period  boasted  of  a  specific 
among  their  drugs  which  insures  an  immortality  like  that 
conferred  on  Godwin's  *  St.  Leon.*     The  search  after  this 
elixir  vttce  originated,  it  appears,  among  the  disciples  of 
the   philosopher   Lao-kiun,    who   flourished   six    hundred 
years  before  Christ.     Not  content  with  tlie  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  that  teacher  of  wisdom  endeavoured  to  in- 
culcate, and  considering  death  as  too  great  a  barrier  to  its 
attainment,  they  betook  themselves  to  chemistry,  and  after 
the  labour  of   ages  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
dissolution  of  our  species,  and  after  the  destruction  of  three 
of  their  emperors,  who  fell  victims  to  the  immortalizing 
draught,  they,  like  the  alchemists  of  Europe,  ended  their 
researches  under  the  pretence  of  discoveries  which  were 
never  made. 

"  The  Emperor  Vu-Ti,  who  reigned  in  the  year  177  B.C., 
when  about  to  put  one  of  his  ministers  to  death  for  drink- 
ing a  cup  of  this  liquor  which  had  been  prepared  for  him- 
self, was  convinced  of  his  weakness  and  folly  by  the 
following  wise  and  sensible  remonstrance  of  his  minister : — 
"  '  If  this  drink,  sire,  hath  made  me  immortal,  how  can 
you  put  me  to  death  ?  But  if  you  can,  how  does  such  a 
frivolous  theft  deserve  it  ?  '  **  * 

Dr.  Baer,  of  Berlin,  in  his  Alcoholismus  (1878),  says 
that  "  Santschu,  a  spirit  distilled  from  various  grains  in 
China,  bat  especially  from  rice,  has  been  a  common  drink 
in  China  and  Japan  for  several  hundred  years." 


That  the  Arabs  knew  anything  of  distillation  previous 
to  their  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  empire  (in  a.d.  715) 
is  contested. 

*  Da  Halde,  Anntds  qf  the  Monarchs,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 
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Dr.  Magnus  Hnss,  in  his  excellent  work  Alcoholismus 
(Stockholm,  1849-1851),  says  that  "  the  art  of  distillation 
was  first  discovered  in  Arabia,  but  as  regards  arrack  at 
least,  the  Chinese  and  Indians  seem  to  have  been  their 
teachers." 

But  there  is  ample  reason  for  supposing  that  spirit  dis-  Distillation 
tillation  was  practically  known  in  Arabia  long  before  the  ^^  ^'»*>*»' 
time  generally  accepted  as  the  earliest.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  Geber  (Abou-Moussah  Diafar-el-Soli)  knew  oeber. 
the  process  of  distillation.  According  to  Leo  Africanus,* 
Geber  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  according  to  others 
in  the  eighth.  He  was  called  Prince  because  of  his  great 
learning.  Several  of  his  works  in  Arabic,  and  one  English 
translation,  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  In 
his  Liber  Investigationis  Magisterii,  Geber  himself  describes 
distillation  and  re- distillation,  and  proves  that  he  under- 
stood the  processes  and  the  value  of  the  retoH  (vessel  in 
which  substances  are  subjected  to  distillation  or  decom- 
position by  heat).  "  Distillation  is  the  raising  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  any  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed.  There  are 
various  modes  of  distillation.  Sometimes  it  is  performed 
by  means  of  fire,  sometimes  without  it.  By  means  of  fire 
the  vapour  either  ascends  into  a  vessel  or  descends,  as 
when  oil  is  extracted  from  vegetables.  .  .  .  When  we 
distil  oil  by  means  of  water  we  obtain  fair  and  clean  oil. 
.  .  .  By  means  of  water,  then,  we  must  proceed  with  every 
vegetable,  and  things  of  the  same  nature,  to  ascertain  their 
elementary  parts.  ...  If  not  pure  at  first,  put  it  back 
until  it  becomes  suflBciently  pure.  .  .  .  N.B. — At  first  it 
will  send  over  only  the  water  with  which  it  was  moistened, 
then  the  liquor  to  be  distilled."  f 

Whether  Geber  knew  about  alcoholic  distillation  is  not 
distinctly  stated.  That,  however,  he  or  some  disciple  of 
his  probably  did  so,  we  are  led  by  a  variety  of  circumstances 
to  infer,  and  Morewood  (op,  cU,)  quotes  the  saying  that 
"  Al-Mokanna,  the  veiled  prophet,  whose  life  and  actions  Ai-Mok«n- 
are  so  beautifully  detailed  by  Moore  in  his  Lallu  Eookh,  °*'»**~^ 
when  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  Almohdis'  general,  in  the  year  Hegira  163,  or  980  of 

•  Hist.  Crit.  PhilosophioB,  1,  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 

t  Cited  from  Geber  by  Samuel  Morewood,  in  hie  History  of 
Inshriating  Liquors,  Dublin,  1838. 
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our  era,  to  avoid  fallinsr  into  the  hands  of  his  enemiefii, 
after  poisoning  his  whole  family  and  followers,  threw  him- 
self into  a  vessel  of  aqnafortiR.'* 

§  8.  As  reg^nls  Earope,  it  appears  certain  that  Bhazes 
(Mohammed  Abr>ul>ekr  ibn  Zakaria  el  Rhazi,  850-923), 
the  celebrated  Moorish  physician,  called  the  phoenix  of  his 
age  on  acconnt  of  his  vast  learning,  practised  spirit  dis- 
tillation. Dr.  J.  Friend,  in  his  History  of  Physic  (London, 
172G,  vol.  i.),  says,  "As  to  distillation,  M.  Le  Clerc  fixes 
the  epoch  of  it  in  the  time  of  Avicenna  "  (a  Moorish 
physician  who  died  about  1036),  *'  who,  as  he  supposes, 
first  applied  this  sort  of  knowledge  in  the  way  of  medicine ; 
...  if  it  be,  as  perhaps  it  may  be  .  .  .  derived  from  the 
Arabians,  the  honour  of  the  invention  Ought  rather  to  be 
restored  to  Rhazes."  Hoefer,  in  his  great  work,  History  of 
Chemiiftry,  says  positively  that  Rhazes  knew  how  to  distil 
spint  from  grain,  but  for  some  reason  his  discovery  did 
not  become  a  matter  of  general  knowledge. 

Two  hundred  years  later  another  distinguished  Moorish 
physician  and  chemist,  Albucassis,  or  Aboul  Casim  (Chalaf 
Ben  Abbas  el-Zahravi,  died  a.d.  1100),  is  claimed  to  have 
discovered  the  art  of  distillation,  and  in  his  case  at  least 
there  ave  positive  proofs.  The  Arab  historian,  Wiistenfeld, 
in  his  History  of  Arabian  Physicians  and  Naturalists  (1840), 
demonstrates  with  documents  that  Albucassis  knew  how 
to  make  brandy,  which  disposes  of  the  erroneous  bnt 
familiar  assertion — resting  on  the  unsupported  statement 
of  Andersen  in  his  History  of  Commerce — that  distillation 
was  discovered  so  late  in  the  twelfth  century  as  1150. 
And  yet  it  was  first  in  the  days  of  Raimundus  Lnllns 
(1234-1315)  and  Arnoldus  Villa-Nov-us  (1238-1314)  that 
the  knowledge  of  distillation  began  to  be  spread. 

Raimundus  Lullus,  born  on  the  Spanish  if^land  Majorca, 
was  first  a  theologian  of  eminent  merits,  but  falling  in  love 
with  a  charming  girl  who  was  afflicted  with  cancer,  he 
gallantly  attacked  physic  and  chemistry  in  the  hope  of 
learning  how  she  might  be  cured,  and  his  studies  in 
chemistry  were  so  thorough  that  he  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  alchemists.  He  improved  upon  the  crude  mode 
of  spirit  distillation  by  using  salts  for  the  elimination  of 
water.* 

*  Ars  magna  Lullif  or  "  LuUub's  great  art,*'  was  an  ingenious 


AjutoLs  .  I7j*?  .  Z't  TTTnirryg-iP  »2ti^  '  iEit  i'  :»..-.*-  *i<i  lu 
hATe  been.  ia*i  injc  "r:io  linzmxtfi.  Tse  ni  it  "un^iiiixt.  ' 
He  f»  ^^hiedy^  kauwo.  ±ir  "ru*  jtm  T-m  xriiL*!  it  mr-.cafl-*i. 
ciie  ^ae  or  lAaziiouu  Ttrrnir  kr   lifcTrrnrtfti  "wni   i2i-  T^nt^au  a^ 

Arttsco tie's  titicrrTzii*   jf  3.  or  -jiKHumniir'  ia.iiiaitiir>^  .c  zat*  ^ 

bixiasion&.  no  esrzaini  £r-:m.  "zie^s*?  -riftmrtnia-  "Litf  xa^-^rps^ 
e&sejsce  of  Irx.  is   3   w.mb^r^iL   i-ioc    .a    .a«:LJi:,i:£    *ii*» 

siioald  ftS  once  err  run  "^fc."  az  Iiks:  "v^ts-  5;ajt-  "latf  riilv 

elixir  of  Hfer 

Tbe  Adeps*   t^bxe  crecr:ed   ^zh,  hk-r^  f:cL3«i  "hie  ^>— w— »g 
pkiloeopher's  sMoe,  *&i  ic^r*rf  jc^  Ttrrrict:  iz.  ^.-ir?!:;:^',-  s?^  ^  J^fcT"**^ 
judging  from  the  b^imrE^  ««LSiii:z.  h  rcxri.-vvL  i:id  ^iie 
fact  that  it  is  obcaizieii  ozlLj  bj  ihx  w^LI-TT;fc:r.t>ari:xi   Ar4 
careful  application  of  beat.  be£ieTed  *bjks  sr^ri?  ocrafcLaed 
the  principles  of  fire.* 

Is  it  wonderfol  that  when  they  f r:iiid  oo.*  :ie£r  terrible 
mistake,  they  were  exceedin^cly  loth  to  *ci:rowU\l4^*  i«^ 
the  belief  of  the  masses  being^  the  only  ^^lazik  f^xr  their 
otherwise  abeolntely  lost  reputation  r 

Is  it  strange  that  the  mA&ses  of  the  nations  who  h^i 
been  for  centuries  kept  in  feverish  expevtanoy  of  the  givHt 

attempt  at  ergtematic  arrangement  of  the  ideas  neiv«s»ury  iu  i^uxorcd 
knowledge  and  ordinarj  commmiication.  letters  to  Iv  u:»(>l  »;»  si>*ui. 
fying  the  fundamental  idecui,  and  mathematical  ttvmrx^^^  to  iiuluNit^^ 
their  relations.  Going  at  last  as  a  missionary-  to  Mauritauia  ^iuuih> 
west  coast  of  Afirica),  he  was  stoned  to  death  at  the  ag«>  of  eighty » by 
the  natiTes. 

*  The  North  American  Indians  seem  by  natural  instinct  to  haro 
reached  a  similar  concltision  in  their  aimplo  effective  apiK^Uatiou- 
fire-water. 
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Taiiowi 
names  for 
alooboL 


DeriratioiiB 
of  the  word 
alcobol. 


discorerr.  should,  on  hearing  the  "  lo  triomphe !  '*  of  their 
wisest  leadei*s,  make  the  eager  chorus  of  that  cry  and 
clamour  for  the  poisoning  draught  which  thev  believed  to 
be  the  "  Water  of  life  ''  ? 

§  10.  When  first  discovered,  the  distilled  spirit  was 
known  bv  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  aqua  aniens,  aqua- 
fortis, vinum  anh^ns^  rinuin  adtijifum  (burnt),  ^jn  n't  us  ardent, 
etc.  Arnoldus  Villa- Xo\'us  called  it  aqua-vitiv  or aqua-vini. 
Raimundus  Lullus  often  called  it  aqua  ardens  and  aqua 
vitijj  ardens.  It  was  also  calleil  mercurius  vegetabiltt, 
because  bodily  substances  capable  of  being  evaporated 
through  cii^culating  heat  were  termed  mercurial ,  as  it  is 
by  means  of  intense  heat  that  mercury  in  the  form  of 
fumes  is  expelled  from  metallic  minerals.  **  This  name, 
however,"  says  H.  Kopp,  in  his  History  of  Chemistry 
(Braunschweig,  1847),  **came  into  disuse  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  from  that  time  forth  the  term  alcohol  became 
steadily  more  general.'* 

In  the  word  alcohol  the  Arabic  article  al  is  prefixed, 
as  in  the  word  a/-chemy,  to  denote  the  superlative  degree 
of  the  cohol,  or  in  Ai*abic,  kohl ;  in  Chaldaic,  cohal ;  in 
Hebrew,  kaal ;  which  means  fine,  that  is,  exceedingly  fine 
and  subtle.  This  word  was  used  in  Arabia  as  the  name  of 
an  almost  ethereally  fine  powder  with  which  the  Eastern 
dames  were  wont  to  tinge  their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes ; 
hence  because  this  fiuid  was  found  in  Arabia,  and  was 
among  fluids  as  fine  and  volatile  as  this  cosmetic  among 
powders,  Europeans  gave  to  it  the  same  name.* 

According  to  Dr.  Edwaitl  Johnson,  it  is  founded  upon 
the  Eastern  superstition  of  the  earth  being  infested  with 
wicked  spirits,  and  that  when  the  fii-st  effect  of  this  newly 
discovered  drug  was  seen  upon  men,  the  Arabians  imagined 
the  persons  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil,  which  had  either 
assumed  the  form  of  the  liquid,  or  entered  the  body  along 
with  it,  in  which  case  they  would  in  fright  exclaim,  *'  Al 
ghole,  Al  ghcle,^*  the  evil  ghost  or  spirit.f  And  even  when 
this  notion  was  put  aside,   the  vast  amount  of  mischief 

•  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Gnthrie,  in  his  Temperance  Physiology  (Glasgow, 
1877),  thinks  the  word  alcohol  is  "  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic 
kahalaj  eqnivalent  to  the  Hebrew  cachal^  to  paint." 

t  *'  O  thon  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thon  hast  no  name  to  be 
known  by,  let  us  call  thee  Devil  I " — Cassio  in  Othello^  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
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which  the  liquid  still  wrought  amoTitr^t  mankind  canj^ 
the  retention  of  the  name"  Al  ghole,"  which  in  (u-mrHfii  of 
time  has  heen  corrupted  to  alcohol. 

"  Kopp  thinks,"  says  Dr.  Baer  (op.  cii.),  "  that  f.h^  tt^H 
came  from  the  Arabic  technique,  and  mi^nt  /»>/r/^r/'  and  </> 
pulrerize,  and  that  the  spirit  drawn  over  thf:  ^^rv,r,ar>^  of 
potassium  to  free  it  from  water.  wa#t  fmr>  rA,V.*^,  ty.r'u^M 
alealUatiu  (alkali  meaning'  salt;,  and  ch«?re^fv:r  r»j  \f%t*^ 
position  fpiritus  alcoli#a^iM,  which  term,  w*nr.  ,r.V/  ^^^y^X 
spiritus  vini.  So,  for  example,  doe^  Lumt^.ia  •  ^nr,  v^*^.irutt» 
rtm  alcool  and  rtnum  aloilvtatum. 

Says  Dr.  Huss  (oji)-  -ci^-Jt  *'W>.en  tt*  rrswr.-. -,*»i»  v^Ut 
just  at  that  period  the  medical  ac->tutJrr  -v^  u  "^  x-t^vw; 
ebb,  the  masses  placing  th«r  znAZ  *?»v^^a  /  "  f  ^j^.^^ 
and  universal  remedies,  we  zzA  iz  \\.'^.  r.Ji;rin*  '•-►sts^  * 
remedy  so  generally  praised  az:*i  *i-,  ^t-'^^^^ '-'•'j  *'-  *-^***'  *-4^^v 


f.   *. 


-.  > 


should  become  a  housf:hr.'A  *rsu*.ii*r,  i.*.k:   5-; 
become  a  dietetic  iJeceaSTtT. — %n  zrvi   ,*',  ••..* 
antidotal  and  strength-giTiz^  cr^-C^,— -.*?»    v;-  #>  v.»t  t.i*r,  ^►t 
account  of  its  uiVif^ic^ttuz  zai:iT::r^, — .u.  *r-n  i*«  *•*;.  *.*  ^sia^.^ 
And  with  such  iai>iifrT  kz^i  ^rj^r  tj-  *VJt  t.vi.irt:  nv*^'^ 
that  bv  the  midi>t  cf   'ii^  <»^^ar-^i.-.t   ^^ii'-^r*  nu 

oommon  askC/Zi?  aH  ^ja^iW^L  tsi»t  *;i**Ti:.j'i*.*"»'  viAj-  «■»/',  i:«^ 
to  find  new  arer^**  s€  ^roii-iii-.a  _i  v*-:**r*  v.  ija  ■«<'•  ^:u^ 
crarings  for  drEiJC  Azii  liat  tru*  i-jvii'.  i  t>»  clirfv  :v«;.iVi 
of  all  kinds  of  zxz.  az^i  fnjTw.  isoaC  i^wt:  ^  v-^ui;^>«a 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

PRELIMINABIES   TO   THE   8TUDT  OF  MODEBN   DftlNKDTO. 

§  11.  Thus  far  we  have  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the  drinkiiig 
castoms  amoDg  the  ancients,  of  the  effects  of  the  habits 
and  the  notions  then  prevalent ;  and  have  touched  on  the 
discovery  of  distillation,  and  the  spread  of  the  nse  of 
alcohol  as  a  life-elixir,  as  medicine,  and  as  a  beverage. 

Bat  before  dealing  with  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  man, 
since  distilled  as  well  as  fermented  drinks  became  common 
in  Europe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  about 
chemistry  and  physiology  in  order  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
great  masses  who  have  so  little  time  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  who  nse  their 
narrow  opportunities  with  an  eagerness  and  energy  de- 
serving far  more  respect  and  attention  than  they  receive. 

That  power  of  ancient  thought  over  modem  investiga- 
tion, of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  practically  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  chemistry.*  The  Greek  philosopher 
Aristotle's  Terminology^  for  example — a  work  arranging 
and  defining  technical  terms — is  not  yet  displaced  by  any 
other,  and  his  general  theories  still  underlie  modem  realism. 
A  writer  on  almost  every  subject,  Aristotle  wrote  also  some 
works  on  plants  and  animals,  and  thus  really  originated 
the  sciences  of  botany  and  physiology ;  and  though  these 
works  are  now  regarded  as  among  his  weakest  efforts,  and 
notwithstanding  the  patent   errors  in  them,  they  were, 

*  Chemistry  f  that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  compocdticmt 
decomposition,  and  chants  of  substances  ;  chemistt  a  person  verBed 
in  chemistry  ;  chemically,  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  chemistry ; 
chemicaUy  substances  producing  chemical  effects;  molesuUf  an  in- 
dirisible  compound  of  matter ;  atom,  indiyiaible  oltimate  of  matter. 
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owing  to  the  weight  of  his  great  name,  paramount  over  all 
other  authorities  for  two  thousand  years,  other  investiga- 
tions being  fenced  within  the  lines  he  had  drawn. 

It  was  first  by  the  demonstration  of  the  famous  Irish  The  dic- 
philosopher  and  chemist,  R.  Boyle  (1627-1691),  of  the  ch^^ 
existence  of    chemical   elements,   that  Aristotle's   "  four  Jj!^*"'^ 
elements"   theory   was   finally   and   definitely  disproved,  uui oxygen. 
Two  of  the  chief  elements  in  all  life-combinations,  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  were  not  discovered,  however,  till  1772  and 
1774  respectively,  the  first  by  Rutherford  and  the  second 
by  Priestley  and  Scheele.     But' Lavoisier  was  the  first  to 
use  these  discoveries  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  philo- 
sophical science. 

Fi-om  Boyle's  time  and  until  the  time  of  Antoine  Lavoisier'ii 
Laurent  Lavoisier  (174^-1794)  it  was  supposed  that  the  thfbUte<rf 
more  complex  compounds  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  oxidation, 
worlds  were  peculiar,  that  is,  foreign  to  the  mineral  or  " 
inorganic,  and  were  termed  organic  compounds  because 
they  are  highly  complex  substances  which  constitute 
organic  bodies,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  substances 
composing  the  mineral  creation,  which  were  termed  in- 
organic compounds.  Lavoisier  dispelled  this  notion,  and 
showed  that  just  as  oxygen,  by  combustion  of  carbon,  forms 
carbonic  acid,  and,  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  water 
in  external  nature  ;  so  the  oxygen  in  the  inhaled  air  pro- 
duces corresponding  changes  in  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
it  finds  in  the  animal  organism.  While  engaged  in  experi- 
ments which  ho  hoped  might  change  the  faint  ray  into  the 
broad  light  of  day,  Lavoisier  was  seized  and  brought  before 
Danton,  who,  when  Lavoisier  begged  for  only  fourteen 
days  more  in  which  to  complete  his  experiments  that  the 
results  might  be  saved  to  mankind,  brutally  exclaimed 
that  France  wanted  neither  scholars  nor  chemists,  and 
hurried  him  to  the  guillotine.* 

•  "  Tbo  man  is  thought  a  Imave  or  fool 

Or  bigot  plotting  crime, 
Who,  for  the  advaooement  of  his  kind, 

Is  wiser  than  his  time. 
For  him  the  hemlock  shall  distill ; 

For  him  the  axe  be  bared ; 
For  him  the  gibbet  shall  be  bidHi 

F6r  him  the  stake  prepand. 
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tlon  of  Kien- 
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cell  dL«- 
covery. 


The  estab- 
lishment of 
organic 
scicntiflc 
physiology 
in  1855. 


Lavoisier  had  lived,  however,  to  foand  the  chemieo- 
phjsiolocrical  science,  indicating  the  intimacy  and  inter- 
dependence existing  between  all  parts  of  the  physical 
universe,  and  in  this  pointing  out  to  us  the  vast  scope  of 
Bcientitic  physiology.  But  immediately  upon  his  death  his 
theories  were  scoutwl  as  the  dreams  of  a  visionary,  and 
even  so  late  as  1835  the  famous  German  physiologist 
Joannes  ^liiller,  in  his  Hamlh(X)k  of  Fhystology^  ridiculed 
them,  saying  that  the  theory  of  water  formation  from 
hydrogen  was  invented  to  support  that  of  combustion,  but 
afterwards  founded  his  brilliant  chemico-physiological 
school  on  the  basis  laid  bv' Lavoisier.* 

It  was  first  by  the  establishment  through  Schwann — 
one  of  ^Iuller*s  most  competent  disciples — and  Von  Mohl, 
of  the  theory  of  the  cell,  termed  by  Professor  Huxley  the 
"basis  of  life''  (1850-51),  that  a  stable  foundation  for 
scientific  physiology  was  laid ;  and  the  probable  truth  of 
tliis  cell  basis  of  life  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  vast 
structure  already  reared  on  that  slender  beginning. 

Thus  physiology,  from  bi'ing  regarded  merely  as  the 
science  of  the  oi-gans  and  their  functions  in  animals  and 
plants,  has  become  what  the  name  indicates  (physiology 
— Greek,  physis,  nature,  and  lotjos,  discourse)  the  science  of 
nature,  though  its  investigations  of  the  inorganic  world, 
the  plants,  and  even  of  the  animals,  are  daily  becoming 
more  experimental  in  oi'der  to  obtain  clues  for  solving  some 
of  the  manifold  mysteries  of  the  human  organism. 

From  about  1855  dates  the  scientific  researches  in 
organic  t  physiology,  and  chemico-physiological  science 
is  therefore  not  quite  thirty  years  old.     In  that  time  it  has 

Him  shall  the  scorn  and  wrath  of  men 

Pursne  with  deadly  aim ; 
And  malice,  envy,  Hpitc,  and  lies 

Shall  degccrate  his  name. 
Bat  troth  Khali  conqnor  at  the  last ; 

For  round  and  round  we  run, 
And  ever  the  right  comes  uppermost 
And  ever  is  justice  done." 

Charles  Mackat. 
*  With     Morveau,    Lavoisier    formed    the    modem    chemical 
nomenclature. 

t  The  term  oi-gamc  is  now  applied  simply  to  the  compounds  of 
carbon,  irrespective  of  their  complexity  (Baker's  Physiology), 
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made  tremendous  procmRsa.  fiirc  laB  otjt  7?=?:  ^i''=i-r  iJ  -iu: 
mysteries  of  phjsic&l  life.  ncT  ^an  .c  le  T«r;7  -jcysrrsfeft  "aar 
it  should  have  done  3o  wichin  sicii  &  ioacs.  "nri  i^m  naa^ 
seem  to  have  expectefi  ir. 

§  12.  Alcohol  ban  pla7»»ft  %  smiic  inminfgir  lar^  11 
chemical  researches  from,  she  irsr:  imi  xr  ^ff^eai  ?«-i4k;ti*. 
In  the  experimenta  msuie  Trick  ^aviiuii.  -mfcn.  -jis  temazui 
became  greater  than  cnnld  "At  ^izmitn  17  'zitt  »»--£:  .la* 
methods,  it  was  soon  fcnnd  ^hac  lur^oni.  >.«K:^fc<«(^i  '.rjn 
most  marked  and  hiirhlj  T^Ioahie  3r-.T>iir':ie*  5.r  T^KTiuta*. 
experiments,  the  power  of  ^ctTinir — w:rii  ir.mn  3f.ra.*^ie 
exceptions,  as  we  shall  find  [ar-er  in — au jfr  triemii!?u  fo-':- 
stances,  and  of  mirrng  in.  alzm^ai:  zxlt  scp;mf;n»  who. 
most  floids. 

Then  the  demand  made  h-T  V.ca  dr^-irtrs  Mi#i  iJ^ffTAiTit*?^ 
and  more  and  more  imperatrr^riT  siaiifs.  f'r  zif  Tm^inxTi  la 
to  the  exact  effects  of  dris,k  en  t2u*  a.  xT.ar.  rrv-rTTL  a*? 
further  stimoJated  the  scvturizn  ♦;:;i»tT  if  wr.fii.L  •'o  z'z^z 
researches  in  this  dhrtctif^n  hskrii  hftfuz.  iirzrrccrti*:  c?- 
ately  greater  than  those  rcfetrizjz  t»  ckckt  ciierziSzai 
compounds. 

Until  1828  it  was  sapp^jded  tLac  tac?*  w**  o^j  cr.e 
kind  of  alcohol  (viz.  ethyl-alcohoi — thi?  zjkiZK  hebiz  d-frir^  ''*^' 
from  the  first  syllable  in  the  Gr%ek  word  a\^?^,r,  eth-tr.  and 
another  Grreek  word,  hyloj  wood,  heuce  w/»l-€ther — which 
is  the  name  for  the  spirit  of  wine;,  bat  in  that  year  Dumas 
and    Peligot  proved  that  the  dinilled   spirit  of   wood — 
known  in  trade  as  methylated   (or  methyl-alcohol:  from 
Greek,  meidj  with,  and  hyli^  wood,  hence  wood-spirit;  spirit, 
discovered  by  Taylor — was  an  alcohol.     In  1839  the  spirit 
extracted  from  the  starch  of  potato  was  foand  to  contain 
amyl  very  largely,  and  was  called  amy^alcohol,  from  the 
Greek  word  amylon,  meaning  fine  meal  or  starch.   Alcohols  The  frt«t 
have  since  been  discovered  by  the  hundred,  necessitating  J^J^'iJ^d 
elaborate  systematizations  of  the  various  series  in  groups  ▼*rirt4f«uf 
and  divisions. 

Of  all  these  series  and  groups  of  alcohols  we  are 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  concerned  with  the  first  or  fatty 
series — so  called  because  they  were  looked  upon  as  pro- 
ductive of  fat.  Of  these,  only  two,  ethyl  and  amyl, 
require  extensive  treatment,  though  five  of  tht^o  gix)upB 
are  generally  found  together  in  all  alcohols,  vis. : — 
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MHhyl,  or. 

aoeording  to 

GciliArdt,  in 

GreA  wnmpTal*,  pnrfyl 

orljt. 

Ethyl, 

It 
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»» 

dev/yf  or  ^.md. 

Propyl, 
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»» 

»» 

trityl 

or  3rd. 

BMtyl, 

tt 

» 

»t 

Utryl 

or4<k 

Amylj 

n 

f» 

f» 

penhfl 

or5<Jb. 

To  show  the  reader  how  complex  even  this  series  is, 
I  mAT  mention  that  each  of  these  five  groups  contains  several 
kinds,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  As  an 
example.  Basset,  the  French  chemist,  in  his  great  work  on 
Distillation,  published  sixteen  years  ago,  mentions  : — 

79  kindB  of  methjL 
17        „        butyl. 
15         „        propjL 

9         „        amvl. 

7         „        ethyL 

All  alcohols*  are  composed  of  three  elements,  viz. 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 

Oxj'gen  (Greek,  orys,  sharp,  and  geneiTL,  to  generate, 
so  called  because  originally  supposed  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  acids)  is  a  gaseous  element,  without  positive  taste, 
colour,  or  smell,  but  possessing  strong  chemical  attraction, 
and  forming  about  one-sixth  part  of  common  air.  Its  slow 
combination  with  other  elements  results  in  oxidation,  and 
its  sudden  combination  in  combustion. 

Hydrogen  (Greek,  hydoor,  water,  and  genein,  to  gene- 
rate), the  lightest  of  all  known  gaseous  elements,  is  found 
in  small  but  variable  proportion  in  the  air.  Its  increase 
produces  rain,  and  it  forms  about  one-ninth  part  of  water. 
It  is  colourless,  highly  inflammable,  and  forms  an  essential 
part  of  almost  all  organic  bodies. 

Carbon  is  a  non -gaseous,  non -metallic  element.  It 
forms  the  chief  element  in  charcoal,  enters  largely  into 
mineral  coals,  and  in  its  pure  crystallized  state  forms  the 
diamond.  It  is  combustible,  and  predominates  in  all 
organic  compounds.  In  its  chemical  properties  it  differs 
from  other  elements  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  capable  of 

*  "  Alcohol  is  the  collective  name  of  a  class  of  organic  unions 
which  in  their  characteristics  and  modes  of  formation  stand  close  to 
the  ordinary  ethyl-alcohoL  They  are  all  neutral,  but  unite,  when 
freed  from  the  watery  elements,  with  acids,  making  compound  ethers, 
from  which  they  can  again  bo  restored  by  the  addition  of  the 
elements  of  water." — Brockhaus'  Conversaiion-Lexicon,  vol.  i.  (1884) 
Ed.  13,  now  in  process  of  publication. 
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uniting  with  hydrogen  in  Tarinws  •isSmo^  jiriDrigriiuafc.  'ans 
forming  the  rast  vsnecj  of  hjirn-^arrmna.  sut  ▼"lea  liwi 
combined  with  oxygen  gnrinir  rise  ji  "die  ^arrvi^iTTtBionf 
which  are  fonnd  throagfaJonc  che  ^mac  -irnnx.  '^^^»rttL 

The  chief  snbstance  among'  die  -surrvwijtmcb^ft.  Tim 
which  alcohol  is  derived,  is   ^ixgsir — %   unjK  T:ir:«ft   sui 
vastly  extended  substance  one  enniin«/i  ^  'Su%  iianc  -vrjr!!!. 
but   spreading   thronghont   che   wimle    ii'.mmiiia    vf 
Scientists  groop  sugars  accnr^ng  m  "aisir  rlS^rr^nn  r:< 
The  simplest  arrangnnent.  I  iruL  fa  ine  -.€  ^ir»ft  rr.iiT» :  — 

First  group. — Gluo^ie  (Gmsi^  pifiuiM.  Tw^f^r.  ,  ▼iasa. 
comprises  prtncipally  grape  fngatr.  bniz  ^urir,  lait  sncjoi 
— a  sweet  fonnd  in  many  ^lauiSik^  rjaz  tniitrlj  v^ir.nqrng  *»> 
the  mnscles  of  the  heart  xad  n— f^»  if  zha  lmg»  'f  'ait 
higher  animals. 

Second  group. — The  tm^  xngan.  r-Ix.  ^tazifi'^iz^EKL  >s^:«f 
(Latin,  2cu;,  milk)  or  miik  fo^rar. 

The  third  group  mostly  eon!:afzii  ^x/T/t^,*?.  cr  *i;^  «5r?f 
substance  for  cell  formadon.  L*.  icarrtu  'Urmiz^  cr  fCarra- 
gum,  and  gluten.  Frr/m  aC  tiieae  r^gy-j'iA  n^zin  al>ir:e/j| 
can  be  obtained ;  by  direct  ftrraesrjkZ'XM-z,  frvn  ti>e  ^j'.mecmi, 
and  by -the  conversion  of  the  secr/ad  acd  tr.rrd  gr*:  ^pf  ir^o 
glucose,  and  then  into  aloofcoL  AIooLcI  ca«  alv^  been 
obtained,  though  in  small  amonnts  CfxJy.  by  stzsHlssj^  or 
chemical  composition. 

Fermentation  is  the  general  name  applied  to  the  fir^t  Ti^i 
processes  of  nature's  taking  to  pieces  some  ox^^anic  com-  ^ 
pound  or  body,  either  for  further  construction  of  orsranic 
life-supply ;  or  for  dissolution  into  elements — the  principle 
of  life  having  fled. 

Fermentation  (Latin,  ferrere,  to  boil)  was  a  term  ori- 
ginally used  concerning  all  phenomena  where  a  liquid  or 
pasty  mass  was  seen  to  lift  or  bubble,  discharging  gas  with- 
out an  apparent  cause.  Chemically  it  means  a  reaction  in 
which  an  organic  compound  under  the  inflnenee  of  a  ferment 
changes  inadetermined  sense  at  the  expense  of  the  sabstance. 

It  is  now  known  that  all  fermentation  is  the  work  of  2LS*S|h 
so-caUed  micro-oig'anisms,*  or  active  organisms  so  small  ini«eiK»« 


*  Micro-orgBniniiB  called  bacteria  at  once  set  feeding  on  the  dead  ^*^ 
tinmea ;  but  if  excluded,  or  even  throngh  chemical  processes  stopped 
in  their  eBterprises,  fermentation  ooaaos. 
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that,  as  Professor  Fliigge,  of  Gottingen,  states  (in  his  work 
on  Ferments  and  Micro-parasites,  published  at  Leipsic,  Jnlj, 
1883)  : — "  Thej  stand  on  the  border  of  invisibility,  eren 
to  the  eye  armed  with  the  best  optical  means,  and  yet,  urith 
their  undreamt-of  spread  and  deeply  invading  actititr, 
play  a  most  important  role  in  the  household  of  nature  and 
the  existence  of  man.  They  cause  the  destruction  of  life- 
less organic  substances,  occasion  the  oxidation  of  otherwise 
non-oxidable  stuffs.  They  provide  the  plants  continoally 
with  their  chlorophyll "  (Greek,  klooros,  light  green) — *  the 
green  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  planx — 
excite  the  most  diverse  fermentations,  and  to  us  they  are 
an  indispensable  means  of  preparing  our  ordinary  foods. 
.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  they  live  as  parasites  on  our 
cultivated  plants,  and  bring  about  their  degeneration  aid 
death.  They  produce  at  times  the  severest  diseases,  boih 
in  lower  and  higher  animals,  and  at  times  threaten  mui 
with  murderous  epidemics.  ...  In  air,  in  earth,  wato*, 
everywhere  we  find  these  same  little  organisms ;  we  reco^:- 
nize  them  in  our  nearest  suiToundings,  in  the  home,  in  tl  e 
food,  as  permanent  companions,  and  incidentally  as  for- 
midable enemies.  Most  of  these  important  little  lives  are 
plants  of  very  elementary  structure  and  the  simplest 
procreative  processes,  but  of  extraordinary  powers  of 
multiplication.  A  few  of  them  belong  to  the  lowest 
animals. 

§  13.  As  we  have  seen,  alcoholic  fermentation,  though 
known  from  prehistoric  times,  was  not  understood.  Later 
it  was  observed  as  limited  to  sweet  substances,  but  the 
secret  of  the  fermentation  processes  has  remained  unsolved 
till  our  day.  The  real  nature  of  the  alcoholic  ferments 
or  yeasts  as  living  fungi,  was  fii*st  discovered  in  1885  by 
Cagniard  La  tour,  and  in  1837  the  already  mentioned 
German,  Schwann,  pi*oved  that  the  atmosphere  is  always 
charged  with  ferments.  Since  then  the  microscopic  science, 
headed  by  such  men  as  Kolliker,  Pasteur,  Liebig,  Nageli, 
and  others,  has  succeeded  in  revealing  a  universe  of  micro- 
scopic plants  and  animals. 

The  yeast  fungi  consist  of  single  cells  generated  by 
sprouting,  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  mother-cell,  smaller 
membrane-like  bladders  which,  filling  with  part  of  the 
contents  from  the  mother-cell,  gradually  assume  her  form 
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md  size,  being  divided  from  her  by  a  wall  :  rh#»  j5rr,r!r<»af.inti 
Prom  cell  to  cell  by  this  process  ia  intiTiir^^lT  .riptri. 

By  alcoholic  fermentation.  frlncrAe  ia-iiirtfii-yvl  .nM  f.-r.fn. 
30  to  31  per  cent,  alcohol^  60  per  cisnt.  «!arhr,nu^-4cul  jwi.* 
ind  a  small  portion  of  other  compnnuri.^,  nJi^  '^K:«*f  .f  •an^m 
3eing  from  2*5  to  o'O  per  cent.  ^1  jeering.  Ami  ^'^  v*  ^'T 
(uccinic  acid,  etc. 

All  fermentations  can  be  dmded  inryt  rv%  ^rr-.n^  r^  #rt^ 
he  one  for  maintaining  life,  and  5h<*  'it:hi»r  fi-,r  ^v^i.i.y.  .agr  ^.'XZul 
ieath  and  dissolution  into  orizinai  ei<*nxenr^  A.«v,ftr,',.c  '^ 
'ermentation  belongs  to  the  WrXf^  z^*nxi,  -.f^ra-ia*"  **«  f»if 
hs  known,  alcohol  can  never  be  chtaiaj*^  f.—,!n  *.i7  ..  ^.A<r 
>rganism,  snbstance,  or  chemic  cr;mpr>aatl.'i  v.r.r^, .-*..-./  ...'/► 
—death  and  decay  being  nectsmsurj  sr*--v,r.*^.rH^,r.<  5., •  .*>« 
latnral  production.  And  as  a.V>iirAl«^  j^r-r^^^'j^r^:^^  ^  % 
saccharine  fermentation,  aiv-i  a^i  «ki:r.r,jki*:.v>r  ^../U  ;)u*» 
nherent  in  all  organic  comfr7"3E/i* — -^stjnrrjs^r.r.fi:  i<rr:j>r'^*^ 
jeing  spontaneously  preser^t  whrrr^T^r  <ft»v. -**-:.-.*%  fLiji* 
jxist — and  as  all  organic  eoTEi>>^r:.'ii  *.•*  ♦■*. ',^ -:*'*•  v^  tij*r 
aw  of  death  and  decay,  it  foIii^Tr*  i^j^,  au,  ',^j^\y:  *.i>^ 
(tances,  in  a  certain  prcrportioa  Vy  i£j»r>  «wxr.A^r!i^  v^^.- 
:entB,  may  be  prodnctire  of  tiU:fyy,L  \a  r>t  »4.v.^',-jitv-.»: 
/Lnd  these  facts  have  been  pract>j*.}T  i*f:su'.:L^.j*,>?c  :jl  t^ut 
rarious  domains  of  natnre  by  pe*>rt.*  'rr-tri:.  -'A*  *rr v*tr:;ii*ri:fjfe; 
:hoagh  the  alcohol  discovered  La*  r:^*KL  f>.'gafc>.  ii.  v*-Ar.t.*.y. 
>wing  probably  to  its  Tolatiiity  aid  prvii«*«*  Vv  oz.-'ifc'^i'-^i 
ind  farther  disaolation. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  are  v^A  by  t^  Frei«'-L  v-iesitirt  ^JJJJ^JT 
liantz,  that  he  had  fonnd  trM3e«  <A  ^'yjuA  li:.  «)&,>:?.  a.<ud  m.  *ctj^\gm 
;hat  he  had  reason  to  helifrrt  iLsit  tL*r  oarb:L.'*^.t>trd  wiy  iI^[JJJ^,id 


ndicated    by  Boossingaalt  aad   De   i»t*ab^iLnt;  a«   beijug  u.  v««r.  wr, 

*  Carbonic-acid  gma  foncii  0<lS  i/:^  <K^  per  o<e<ut.  ^  tw;  ibUbo- 
({dure.  It  stream!  forth  frcmi  M?tir«  xtj^:aiSi*Ma^  tm  "well  t^  fr-.MQu  mauir 
ismires  in  the  earth,  e.j.  the  iMjg  Cart;  ta  S^pUst^  tUr  rte^^ur  c»ve« 
kC  PTTmont,  Tichj,  Hafn«nr«,  xLit  lMs»xh  VitlLer  ixi  Jitra.  eur. 
^Brixmic-acid  gas  is  gcrseoJJr  f rmMid  zxi  plaut  or  au'WrtJ  deooou 
tosHaops;  for  in«t4Uice.  wood,  talk/v,  oil.  sure  cLaKijsed  tbroo^ 
ttmospberic  ocnnbastioii  ixiMi  csrbgsuc  acid  aud  waUfr.  Wiiere  ox^gauic 
obsUu&oes  are  licLlj  strews  in  tihe  grcnmd  there  ie  also  mach 
mrfoooic  acid,  benoe  the  pnmaaoe  of  eo  mnt^  of  this  deadlr  jErae  in 
)oai  mineStCte.  Awifw^ig  mfmiut  oarbonic  acid  gas,  because  through 
►vidatioa,  csgank  nbstaooes  are  soiTed  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
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present  in  tbe  atmosphere  was  alcohol.  And  there  is 
evc-iy  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  a  fact,  there  being 
alwavs  in  the  air.  as  in  the  water,  saccharine  componnds. 
So  also,  when  we  are  told  that  there  is  alcohol  in  the  toil, 
we  have  reason  to  credit  it.  We  know  the  soil  consiBtB 
chiefly  of  the  material  residue  of  organic  and  inorganic 
decomposition,  and  of  conrse  in  earth,  as  in  air  and  water, 
alcohol  is  a  product  of  tbe  decompositions  of  saccharine 
particles. 

May  not  the  carbonic-acid  gas,  or  deadly  vaponr  fonnd 
especially  in  coal  mines,  be  a  residae  in  no  small  de^^ree  of 
the  carbonic-acid  gas  formed  in  far  distant  ages  by  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  organic  matter  which  has 
been  through  succeeding  ages  turned  into  coal  ?  And 
may  it  not  be  that  the  alcohol  obtained  through  dry  dis- 
tillation— i.e.  through  heat  and  exclusion  of  air — is  to 
some  extent  only  the  released  product  of  natural  ancient 
fermentations  ?  * 
AlcDjK)!  in  In  the  preparation  of  bread   the   yeast   changes   the 

starch  into  dextrine  or  grape  sugar.  In  the  farther 
fermentation  the  grape  sucfar  changes  about  2  per  cent,  of 
the  flour  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol ;  the  carbonic-acid 
gas  causes  the  sponginess  of  the  dough,  the  alcohol  in  the 
baking  evaporates.  Bread  kept  for  some  days  in  a  warm 
room  through  the  action  of  spontaneous  ferment  re-acqnires 
alcohol  from,  accorrling  to  Bolas,  01 2  to  0*32  per  cent,, 
and  if  left  longer  it  is  soured  by  the  action  of  acetic 
ferments  into  sour  bread.f 

*  "Aix:oHOL  FROM  Smokk. — The  latest  instance  of  the  Qtilixatioa 
of  waste  prrxlncts  is  that  effected!  at  Elk  Rapids,  Michigan,  with  the 
gascons  matter  jEp^en  forth  by  a  blast  fnmace  in  which  are  mam- 
factored  fifty  tons  of  charcoal  iron  a  day.  In  the  case  to  which  we 
refer,  the  vast  amount  of  smoke  from  the  pits,  formerly  loet  in  the 
air,  is  now  tnmed  to  account  by  being  driven  by  suction  or  draught 
into  stills  snrronnded  by  cold  water,  the  results  of  the  oondensatioo 
being — first,  acetate  of  lime ;  second,  methyl -alcohol ;  third,  tar ; 
the  fourth  part  produces  gas,  which  is  consumed  under  the  boilen. 
Each  cord  of  wood  produces  29,fXX)  cubic  feet  of  smoke,  2,900,000 
feet  of  smoke  handled  in  the  twenty-four  hours  producing  12,000  Ibe. 
of  acetate  of  lime,  200  gallons  of  alcohol,  and  25  lbs.  of  tar." — Lo«tt«- 
viUe  Medical  News,  March  17,  1883. 

t  "  Some  Now  York  bakers  are,  it  appears,  exercising  their 
minds  with  the  reflection  that  about  one  thousand  gallons  of  aloohol 
are  daily  wasted  in  the  ovens  of  the  Empire  City,  and  they  have 
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nnkTi  alcoiu 
■mwin^  pbao — •m 
JtndMm  ■ptiintp-rtr 

AkoEuI  wt 
be  pkat  wnx-ci 


IOB9  akroQot  id  3*i.-«shie.  mii  "stt  tiu-.ti    a  i>:t  —frr  ir  ir 
«ek.     The  zi-icr.sn  =i  -diB  'i«;»C7  .»■  uf^i  ■rn.-n  r-  ^«  t^rw^yt 

mrtonic  acid  ^ix  be  iii>>  r^aiu:;. 

§  14-  Ai  il':r,'ar.'i.  3  'HU  if  -^  liLH^  Tr.iiic^f  3i  *£!■  ieta 
wmickl  crmcisociTii  '.f  •'~r^  ••   tsui.i-vzun.  k  ;:  v  nn 

rards  fuTtoer  cidei:L'xrj:Ea.  i3ii  m  .^•iasj:c.  2f  ':J4  .■^j^e 
sn  in  bote,  scii'dijn  ksii  -"-Mjri-i— .  n  fu  ^.i:£i:i  iii«  s 
B  — ~*-^y  z<;?fT9!«  i«  ^:  ii:«  -^•fj  sbt  n-rm  tii-  imrrn.     It  n  » 


'  t/xpK^ai  (jf  «cpcggg-=j  :£a:  it«-r  brmi  w»  n'M  -  w.A  »1X 
n  in  it :  ~  kcd  i:i«c^  u-  tar  ih^j  occai^ed  :Lv  {-ubik-  i,-W£OBiu 
A  tktrr  vu  c»  i=';t«  alc*:^^!  la  :^■!:7'  bivad  ttan  :u  EbM  K«J» 
oofcpanT.  Ic  U  quite  pci(«c>  ••>  cc^ain  a  ta:a,\\  ijBaulttv  i>f 
hna  ihe  Taponra  ftrinc^  frem  s  bakir's  OTcn,  but  any 
.  to  km  tvD  birds  with  ocr  nuDe  in  thit  cs#e  iv>»nlt*  in  llu» 
1  CMSpe  ot  both;  for  if  the  bakerr  is  cviiTvrml  inlk*  • 
r  tb«  brcvd  i(  gpoih.  and  the  R{>irii«  an>  hiinvly  mvth  iK* 
(•«iiig  that  [bpT  can  be  mad^  cbcaplT  pdou;;!!  br  Irpliniatv 
od  U17  attemiJt  to  make  tbem  i11i>'itiniiiti'ty  wi>uld  hrint;  i>n 
T  an  tha  niie*    and  re^latiunn  of  the   Kioimv"-  Jit-Ao, 
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strong  attraction  to  oxidation,  and  rapidly  goes  over  from 
one  combination  to  another,  gradnally  freeing  the  atoms 
nntil  finally  only  the  original  elements  of  its  composition 
— namely,  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen — remain,  set  free 
to  enter  into  new  combinations. 

The  irresistible  tendency  of  alcohol  to  dissolve  things 
into  their  elements,  by  means  of  oxidation  and  hydration, 
is  shown  in  the  very  process  of  distillation,  for  notwith- 
standing the  elaborate  precautions  to  obtain  what  is  called 
pnre  alcohol — we  see  the  alcohol  itself  proceeding — some 
of  it — into  further  stages  of  dissolution  by  freeing  one  op 
more  atoms  belonging  to  alcoholic  compounds,  such  as 
acetic  ethers  and  aldehydes. 

As  an  example  of  the  successively  rapid  changes  towards 
absolute  dissolution  which  alcohols  pass  through  if  free  to 
do  so,  I  may  cite  changes  peculiar  to  ethyl -alcohol,  the 
most  common,  least  intoxicating,  and  wnth  which  we  are 
most  concerned.  Its  chemical  formula  CjH^O,  or  two 
parts  carbon,  six  parts  hydrogen,  and  one  part  oxygen, 
easily  changes.  H  being  freed,  we  have  acetic  ether; 
another  H  being  removed,  there  is  aldehyde.  With  this 
result,  double  the  O  and  we  have  acetic  acid  or  spirit  of 
vinegar,  etc.  (any  alcoholic  drink  exposed  only  for  a  short 
time  to  the  air  changes  in  part  into  these  compounds).' 
All  acids  substitute  an  0  for  Hj  thus  : — 


Methylic  ... 
Ethylic     ... 

...        CH,0 
...      C,HeO 

Formic 
Acetic 

CH^O, 
...      C,H,0, 

Propylic  ... 
Butylic    ... 
Amylio     ... 
Caproylio 

...      CaHgO 
...     C.H.oO 
...     C,H„0 
...     CeH„0 

Propionic    ... 
Butyric 
Valeric 
Caproic 

...  C,H^O, 
...  C,H,0, 
...  C.H.oO, 
...     C^H.A 

§  15.  Methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  have  been  found  useful 
in  various  ways  in  civilization — methyl  in  particular,  because 
of  its  comparative  cheapness.  Methyl-alcohol,  as  methy- 
Varions  usee  lated  spirit  (w^hich  is  ethyl-alcohol  mixed  with  methyl- 
foraicohou.  alcohol  to  such  an  extent  as  to  spoil  it  for  drinking),  is  very 
extensively  used  as  varnish,  in  methyl-aniline  colouring,  as 
oil  for  spirit  lamps,  and  for  dissolving  resin  and  fatty  sub- 
stances generally,  essential  oils,  ethers,  alkaloids,  most 
organic  acids  and  certain  of  their  salts.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  manufacture  of  candles,  india-rubber,  and  collodion, 
in  which  shape  it  is  specially  used  by  photographers,  for 
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aromatic  waters,  cleansing  of  glass,  etc.  Pettenkofer,  the 
Mnnich  chemist  and  physiologist,  discovered  some  years 
ago  how,  by  means  of  alcoholic  vapours,  to  restore  faded 
oil  paintings.  Aldehyde  is  principally  used  in  silver 
amalgamation  on  glass. 

§  16,  But  in  nothing  is  alcohol   more   used  than  in  8otirp#«»f 
intoxicating  drinks,  in   all   of  which  it  forms  the  chief  fotind*^«*"* 
intoxicating  principle.    The  alcohol  is  obtained  from  grapes,  <*'*"•«•• 
whence  by  fermentation  wine,  and  by  distillation  of  wine, 
wine  alcohol,  which,  containing  about  30  per  cent,  of  water, 
gives  the  true  brandies  ;  tree  fruits — apples,  pears,  peaclu;H, 
etc.,  which,  by  fermentation,  produce  ciders,  and  whose 
distillations  give  apple,  pear,  and  peach  spirit,  and  whr/s^j 
dilution   by  water  gives  the  fruit  brandies.     By  similar 
processes,  currant,  lemon,  and  other  brandies  are  obtairif^J. 
Bat  the  most  prominent  sources  of  alcohol  are  p^>tat/>#*, 
sugar  refnse,  and  grains;  of  the  latter  esfKrcially  l/arl^;y, 
rye,  and  maize,  because  of  the  abundance  of  starch  wh'u:h 
they  contain,  which   by  diastatic  ferment  is  inrrifA  luUp 
dextrine,  then  grape  sugar,  then  spirit. 

The  process  of  dextrine  development  in  grrikln  ;ji  ^M  Jr«i#s*<^ 
the    malting,   by  which  the  grain,  first  }^.Lir  <.^-,^*  •// 
sprout  in  warm  moisture,  is  then  alowlj  Lfts^ti^  \,„  *i^.  ,vf^ 
principle  is  extinct. 

The  spirit  from  sugar  refuse  is  faJI^d  n.v.  *.>A.r  5 *-,•?/,  "y^^^- 
potatoes,  barley,  rye,  and  nuJze.  wLi*i:>:a  ti-.*c  jr.'-*  7-.^  vlX'** 
gins  are  flavoured  with  strong  arosiAJtu-'^.  >!*y^::x,.j  ^  w-ycf 
berries.  Baric j  is  chiefly  -is^d  ;-  v.«»:  rjt,a  *v-f;u*? -^  ?>,  'A 
beers.  And  beer  is  a  i»ia|ar*rtT*-lT  v>af  t,*«>-,'a*v:<t  t-*-trf' 
in  a  state  of  second  fermeTi^agiV^c,  z*^zjtsx'^-j  Ist*  vi  •>--'*.  r  '  x 
hop. 

Fermented  milk  is  caljeri  evKm-Att,.  laul    n    Jc^/MMnu.    <>/ 
difltillation  of  iKmwJLm.  a  zrxziij  •:t»>ft  i&^  vr.i  t>n  -*  r*j»  -.^A 
Arrack  is  a  hr»ndj  r^/acs^  frinL  rtt^     w^-nt  ***   *  v^  *^Mk 
of  alcohol  fiavovrcd  -n^  -w-.pthv^vi/I      '.t;/#i    »  4»  '..***^^^^ 
from  moHtHn  mad  iindi  »  imui^  inm   'as^.  v«i#ViA>«/ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ADULTERATIONS. 

»«utj  §  17.  All  ad  alteration  is  indnced  by  desire  for  profit,  and 
JJJion.  therefore  its  unscrupulonsness  is  limited  only  bj  the  pro- 
bability of  success.  Detection  and  consequent  loss  is  the 
only  thing  the  adulterator  fears.  When  we  remember 
these  facts,  together  with  the  marvellous  adulterabilitj  * 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  we  can  no  longer  wonder  at  its  vast 
extension,  and  the  employment  therein  of  all  kinds  of 
poisons. 

The  chief  means  of  all  kinds  of  liquor  adulterations  is, 
of  course,  water,  because  while  it  costs  nothing,  it  gives 
a  greatly  increased,  though  fictitious,  value  to  the  drink 
by  increasing  its  volume.  That  water  makes  the  liquor 
less  harmful  is  no  justification  for  its  employment^  and 
those  who  do  justify  it  ignore  the  moral  character  of  the 
act,  at  the  same  time  that  they  tacitly  imply  the  harmfal 
consequences  from  drinking  liquor.  But  we  find  also  onr 
strongest  poisons,  such  as  strychnia,  stramonium,  sulphnric 
acid,  oil  of  clove,  bitter  almond,  sugar  of  lead,  used  together 
with  innocent  mixtures,  all  of  which  in  certain  proportions 

*  In  his  work  on  Alcohol  and  its  Physical  Effects  (New  York, 
1874),  Colonel  Dudley  says — 

"  With  few  exceptions  the  entire  liquor  traffic  of  the  world  is  not 
only  a  fraud,  but — perhaps  without  all  the  dealers  being  aware  of  the 
fact — it  amounts  to  a  system  of  drugging  and  poisoning.  The 
business  of  making  adulterated  liquors  has  been  so  simplified  thai 
any  novice  who  knows  how  to  make  a  punch  or  a  cocktail  can  le«m 
in  a  short  time  to  make  any  kind  of  liquor  that  will  puss  mnster  with 
nine-tenths  of  the  community." 

Bouchardat  says,  "  The  wine  sold  by  retailers  consists  of  alcohol, 
ooloiuing  matters,  water,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  nataral  wine." 
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are  disguisable  in  alcohol,  as  well  as  sobstitntable  for  it. 
Alfred  Foamier,  in  his  celebrated  article  in  the  New  IHo 
tionary  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  (Paris,  1864),  says 
of  thirty-six  samples  of  spirits  and  brandy  retailed  at  low 
price  in  the  Fanbonrg  of  Eoaen,  and  seized  by  the  police, 
twenty-oue  contained  sulphuric  acid,  and  five  acetic  acid.  Enameration 
And  Dr.  Parkes  (Hygiene,  London,  1878)  gives  no  less  than  **'i2n«  nUd 
nineteen  poisons  in  his  formidable  table  of  adulterations. 
Among  these  are  ferrous  sulphate,  sulphuric  acid,  essentia 
bina,  colocynth,  colchicin,  cocculus  indicus,  strychnine, 
tobacco,  copper,  and  lead. 

A  "  Practical  Man  "  (London,  1826),  in  giving  recipes 
for  adulteration,  says  that  in  a  certain  adulteration  of  brandy 
other  *'  fermentable  matters  are  added  to  the  must  before 
the  fermentation  has  taken  place ; ''  and  of  the  depravity  of 
another  adulteration  he  adds,  '*  The  acid  used  in  combina- 
tion of  counterfeit  brandy  is  commonly  called  spirit  of 
nitre,  and  some  distillers  use  quicklime  in  rectifying  their 
spirits."  In  1829  another  work,  very  able  and  thorough 
for  its  time,  entitled  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulteration  Uu' 
masked,  tells  us  that  "  spirits  of  wine  are  generally  made 
from  the  fruits  and  refuse  of  all  other  spirits  and  compounds 
put  together  and  distilled." 

Here  is  a  short  simple  recipe  for  making  old  Jamaica 
nun: — 

"  Sixty  gallons  proof  spirit  and  one  pound  of  rum 
essence"  (rum  essence  is  composed  from  acetic  ether, 
saltpetre,  wine  ether,  butyric-acid  ether,  birch-oil  tincture, 
oak  bark,  etc.,  mixed).  Very  simple,  but  just  think  of 
drinking  com  whisky  while  supposing  it  to  be  Jamaica 
ram !  Dr.  Riant  gives  a  recipe  for  making  rum  of  new- 
scraped  leather,  oak  bark,  oil  of  clove,  tar,  and  molasses 
alcohol. 

§  18.  The  liquors  most  adulterated  are  the  wines,  and  Reaaone  for 
for  many  reasons.  The  art  of  Tinification  to  even  the  ©f  winea. 
most  skilied  and  honest  wine-makers  is  a  very  difficult 
science.  The  accidents  of  manufacture,  such  as  season, 
fervidity  of  fermentation,  prolonged  access  of  air,  and 
nnmeroas  others,  materially  affect  the  colours  and  flavours 
of  the  wines,  and,  indeed,  the  present  public  taste — long 
accnstomed  to  only  same-tasting  wines,  because  of  their 
adnliorationfl — would  have  nothing  to  do  with  pure  wines 
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which  wanted  the  familiar  adulterated  flavours.  Thns 
even  the  would-be  honest  wine-dealer  has  hardly  any  alter- 
native to  the  selling  of  adulterated  wines;  and  chemical 
science  has  discovered  abundant  means  and  methods  both 
for  adultenition  and  for  artificial  manufacture. 

We  find  that  wine  adulteration  commences  from  the 
moment  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Says  Dr.  Thudicham,  in  his 
lectare  on  Wines  (London,  1869) — 

"  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  wines  of  the  South 
are  plastered ;  that  is  to  say,  plaster  of  Paris  is  dusted  over 
the  grapes  immediately  after  they  are  gathered,  or  while 
they  are  in  the  press,  or  while  they  are  in  a  state  of 
must." 

Mr.  Walter  McGee,  under  the  nom  de  plume  **  Pedro 
Verdad,"  wrote  A  Book  about  Sherry  (London,  1876),  a 
trenchant  essay  on  sheiTy  adulteration  and  the  incapacity 
displayed  by  the  apiK)inted  Government  analysts  for  its 
detection,  writes  the  following  concerning  the  Rhine 
wines : — 

'*  In  the  district  of  Neuwied,  things  have  come  to  a 
Borry  pass  indeed.  The  evil  has  been  imported  by  wine- 
dealers  from  abroad,  who  come  in  numbei's  every  antnmn, 
and,  whether  the  vintage  promises  well  or  ill,  buy  up  the 
growing  grapes,  and  make  from  them  five  or  six  times  the 
quantity  of  wine  which  the  press  of  an  honest  vintner 
would  produce.  The  reader  will  ask,  *  How  is  that 
possible?  '     Hero  is  the  explanation. 

"  During  the  vintage,  at  night,  when  the  moon  has 
gone  down,  boats  glide  over  the  Rhine,  freighted  with  a 
soapy  substance  manufactured  from  potatoes  and  called 
by  its  owners  sugar.  This  stuff  is  thrown  into  the  vats 
containing  the  must ;  water  is  introduced  from  pumps  and 
wells,  or,  in  case  of  need,  from  Father  Rhine  himselL 
When  the  brewage  has  fermented  sufficiently,  it  is  strained 
and  carried  away." 

§  19.  For  some  centuries  past,  ports  and  sherries  have 
been  the  principal  wines  drunk  in  England.  Before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Wines  (House  of  Commons,  1852), 
Cyrus  Redding  stated  that  thougli  the  annual  export  of  port 
wine  amounted  to  only  twenty  thousand  pipes,  no  less  than 
sixty  thousand  were  consumed  ;  a  goodly  amount  being 
concocted  oat  of  Cape  wines,  cider,  and  brandies,  etc.,  most 
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of  the  spnrions  ports  being  concocted  in  the  London  docks, 
presumably  for  exportation. 

Ifr.  Vizetellj,  the  British  Wine  Commissioner  to  the 
Vienna  Exposition,   writes   in   his    Wines  of    the    World 
(London,  1875)  :  "  Nowadays  spnrions  port  is  produced  on 
*  krge  scale  at  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  which  imports  con- 
wderable  quantities  of  dried  elderberries,  presumably  for 
deepening  the  colour,  if  not  actually  for  adulterating  the 
w-caJIed  '  Spanish  Reds.'     A  couple  of  years  ago  I  tasted 
scores  of  samples  of  fictitious  ports  in  every  stage  of  early 
4nd  intermediate  development,  rough,  fruity,  fiery,  rounded 
&nd  tawny,  in  the  cellars  of  some  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers at   Cette,  and  saw  some  thousands  of  pipes  of 
converted   Rousillon  wines  lying  ready  for   shipment   to 
England  and  various  northern  countries,  as  vintage  port." 
Mr.    Shaw,    in    his    Wine,    the    Vine,   and    the    Cellar 
(London,  1863),  relates  this  illustrative  anecdote,  told  by 
Lord  Palmerston  to  a  deputation  waiting  upon  him  : — 

"  I  remember  my  grandfather,  Lord  Pembroke,  when 
he  placed  wine  before  his  guests,  said,  *  There,  gentlemen, 
is  my  champagne,  my  claret,  etc.  I  am  no  great  judge, 
and  I  give  you  these  on  the  authority  of  my  wine  merchant ; 
bat  I  can  answer  for  my  port,  for  I  made  it  myself.'  " 

Mr.  Vizetelly  (op.  cit.)  says  about  sherry :  "  The  wine  Shon-y 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  better  class  of  sherries  Jtonsf'* 
imported  into  England  is  of  the  third  quality,  and  is 
known  as  raya.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  sound  and  dry, 
of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  colour,  and  has  no  particular 
character.  Much  of  the  low-class  sherry  shipped  from 
Cadiz  is  blended,  moreover,  with  poor  white  wine  from  the 
Contado  de  Niebla.  When  the  wine  is  designed  for  ship- 
ment, it  is  sweetened  and  flavoured  to  disguise  its 
deficiencies  of  taste,  and  coloured  in  order  that  it  may  be 
palmed  ofE  as  old  and  matured — colouring  matter  and 
reddish-brown  liquid  strongly  charged  with  sulphate  of 
potash — then  to  prevent  fresh  fermentation,  proof  spirits 
are  added." 

Mr.  Walter  Burton,  late  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs, 
asserts  that  of  many  thousand  tests  which  he  had  made  at 
the  London  Customs  Honse,  the  average  showed  37  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit,  while  some  exhibited  as  much  as 
50  pre  cent. 
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Mr.  James  Denman,  in  bis  pamphlet.  Wine  as  it  fho^U 
he  (Ix)iidon,  1800),  cites  the  following  significant  advertise- 
ment {i*om  a  prominent  Liondon  morning  journal,  Septem- 
ber 29th,  1866:— 

'*  Partner  Wanted. — A  practical  distiller,  having  been 
experimenting  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  can  now  prodnce 
a  fair  port  and  sherry  by  fermentation,  without  a  drop  of 
grape  jaice,  and  wishes  a  party  with  fi-om  £2000  to 
£3000  capital,  to  establish  a  house  in  Hamburg'  for  tlie 
manufacture  of  his  wines.  Has  already  a  good  oonnectiaii 
in  bnsiness." 

And  a  writer  on  Wine  and  the  Wine  Trade  in  the 
Edinburtjh  Review  (July,  1867)  says — 

"  All  the  i*efuse  wine,  red  or  white,  old  samples,  beeltapi 
of  bottles,  half- tasted  glasses,  are  thrown  down  and  passed 
away  into  the  collecting  barrel — ^just  as  the  cook  throin 
any  kind  of  meat  and  soup  liqnor  into  his  stock-pot — and 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  and  colouring  matter,  it 
comes  out  very  good  eighteen-shilling  port.  Mr.  Shaw  haa 
shown  us  how  *  curious  old  brown  sheny  '*  is  made  already 
by  the  aid  of  *  the  doctor.*  " 
I**'  iMder        In  a  leading  article  in  the  Times  (December  lOth,  1873) 

W.  10.  1 

3) on        we  read: — 

r^  ''  The  correspondence  which  we  have  lately  published 

on  the  manufacture  of  tlie  liquid  sold  in  this  country  under 
the  name  of  *  Sherry,'  seems  calculated  to  shake  even  the 
robust  faith  of  the  British  householder  in  the  merits  of  hit 
favourite  beverage.  The  con*espondence  had  its  origin  in 
the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  was  found,  hj 
the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jnry,  to  have  died  from  an  over- 
dose of  alcohol,  taken  in  four  gills  of  sherry ;  and,  as  it 
proceeded,  it  gradually  unfolded  .some  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  processes  by  which  the  product  called  sherry  is  obtained. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  that  the  grapes,  before  being 
trodden  and  pressed,  are  dusted  over  with  a  large  qaantitf 
of  plaster  of  Paris  (sulphate  of  lime),  an  addition  which 
removes  the  tartaric  and  malic  acids  from  the  juice,  and 
leaves  sulphuinc  acid  in  their  stead,  so  that  the  ^niiist* 
contains  none  of  the  bitarti-ate  of  potash  which  is  the 
natural  salt  of  wine,  but  sulphate  of  potash  instead,  usually 

*  At  present  termed  by  publicans  the  drink  of  all  naiions,  aad 
not  limited  to  wined  by  any  means. 
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in  the  proportion  of  abont  two  onnces  to  a  gallon.  Besides 
this,  the  common  -varieties  of  '  must '  receive  an  additional 
pound  of  salphuric  acid  to  each  bntt,  hj  being  impregnated 
with  the  fames  of  five  onnces  of  sulphur.  When  fermenta- 
tion is  complete,  the  wine  may  contain  from  a  minimum  of 
about  14,  to  a  maximum  of  27*5  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit ; 
bat  it  is  not  jet  in  a  state  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
English  market,  neither  can  it  be  trusted  to  travel  without 
undergoing  secondary  fermentation  or  other  changes.  It 
is  therefore  treated  with  a  variety  of  ingredients  to  impart 
colour,  sweetness,  and  flavour ;  and  it  receives  an  addition 
of  sufficient  brandy  to  raise  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the 
mixture  to  35  per  cent,  as  a  minimum,  or  in  some  cases 
to  as  much  as  59  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.  When  all  this 
has  been  done,  it  is  shipped  in  the  wood  for  England, 
where  it  is  either  bottled  as  *  pure '  wine,  or  is  subjected 
to  such  further  sophistications  as  the  ingenuity  of  dealers 
may  suggest. 

"  Surely  it  would  not  exceed  the  duty  of  a  Government 
which  has  done  so  much  to  protect  the  population  from 
disease,  by  enforcing  sanitary  regulations — -drainage,  house- 
cleaning,  etc. — to  interfere  vigorously  and  repress  this 
abominable  traffic." 

§  20.  All  wines  intended  for  export  are  ^^  fortified  " — that 
is,  alcoholized— on  the  pretext  that  only  by  this  method  can 
they  be  prevented  from  souring,  a  questionable  statement 
when  asserted  of  any  well-made  and  matured  wine.  It  is, 
however,  accepted  as  a  truth  by  the  various  European 
Governments,  and  naturally  the  cheapest  stufE  that  will 
answer  the  purpose  is  used  in  this  fortification. 

Mr.  Vizetelly  says,  "  It  is  notorious  that  Spaniards  are 
not  dram-drinkers,  yet  for  a  long  time  Spain  imported 
annnally  some  1,600,000  gallons  of  British  spirits. 

"  It  is  true  that  it  does  so  no  longer,  but  simply  because 
Prussia,  where  it  markets  to-day,  furnishes  it  with  a 
cheaper  article  distilled  from  potatoes  and  beetroot.  It  is 
notorious,  moreover,  that  spirit  of  the  same  low  class  is 
extensively  used  in  England  to  fortify  port  wine  in  bond. 
The  Custom  returns  give  the  total  number  of  '  operations,' 
as  fortifying  of  wine  in  the  docks  is  delicately  termed,  at 
820  for  the  year  1872." 

The  Daily  Tdegrwph  (September  12, 1883),  in  a  leader  ^^[J^, 
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on  the  political  relations  between    Germany  and    Spain, 
savs — 

**Xot  only  floes  Spain  in  politics  approach  Germany: 
in  their  commercial  nejrotiatiorjs  her  statesmen  have  made 
many  conce»ion3  to  Prince  Bismarck.  The  Peninsnla 
furni.>}ic3  a  kind  of  racdiara  Ixrtween  the  raw  alcohol  of 
Germany  and  the  palat'*s  of  the  wine-drinkers  of  the 
world.  Spain  imports  vast  quantities  of  spirits  from  the 
North,  mixe.s  them  with  her  own  wines,  exports  them  is 
genuine  pniducts  of  her  soil  to  France,  where,  stamped 
with  the  names  of  famous  localities  or  firms,  thej,  like  the 
Tricolor,  make  tlie  tour  of  the  world.  This  French  demand 
for  Spanish  wines  so  steadily  increases,  owing*  to  the 
ravages  of  the  phyllr>xei-ji,  that  out  of  the  produce  of  her 
own  soil  Spain  could  not  ]>ossihly  meet  the  demand.  Hence 
the  c<^»rarnercial  importance  of  her  friendship  for  German?.*' 

This  inforiiiati'.n  as  to  the  c)iani<rtcr  of  Spanish  winei 
reads  curiouslv  side  hv  side  witli  the  statements,  in  the 
London  niorninjr  papei*s  n)ecemb(.T  7,  18>s3),  that  England 
is  ahout  to  <.*onclud(r  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  the 
nature  of  which  can  he  jud^n.-d  fi'om  these  innocent 
comjiM.-nts  of  the  Itnlhj  yt.'H'.i'  Madrid  coiTespondent : 
"Even  the  most  extreme  pret<TJsions  of  the  Spanish 
winc-f^rowei*s  only  aimed  at  prtting  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
four  de'jj^rc'cs  for  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  one  shilling  dnty 
in  a  detiiiitivc  tnratv  some  day,  and  that  limit  wonld 
inehide  fortified  wines  as  well  as  natural."  Thus  not 
only  are  there  to  Ik*  special  facilities  for  importing, 
and  poisoniii'^  the  Knt^li>h  with  vile  Cierman  whisky 
flavoured  with  Spanish  wines;  but  apparently  a  preminm 
is  to  hv  ofTercil  to  Spain  for  declining  the  less  vile  but 
cosilier  IJritish  spirits  for  (Jerman,  which,  excepting 
under  the  ^uiso  of  Sfianish  wines,  would  not  be  dmnk  in 
this  country  ! 

It  was  but  a  few  yeai's  ajro  that  the  ex-Custom  officer, 
Mr.  Walter  IJurton,  drew  public  attention  to  the  fortifying 
of  wines  in  the  Ciistnui  wine-houses  and  under  tho  actual 
superintendence  of  Governm(!nt  oHicials. 

'*  A  wine- jobber,'*  Ik;  remarks,  '*  havinc^,  say,  1000 
^'allons  of  wine,  can  add  thenjto  100  gallons  of  spirit 
inakin<(  a  total  of  1 100  gallons  of  wine,  thereby  converting 
in  a  few  minutes  200  gallons  of  crude  potato  spirit  diluted 
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jslUk  a  -wax  at.  m  'srtecsL.  sbsrrr  *  re  '  -rmmrf  ivttl  * 

^  «  *  -V. 

qizuxxarr  of  ^pLrii  s:^  ixr^iftc  isxr  ^vizie :  nzn  ftf^isii:  libfcs  & 
Iftrev  §smM  of  ciSoe?^  ste^  eaxRzzinn&SL'T  exLj^r*ri^£  .x  sx:7if!r^ 

wiiicfe  from  iids^  «ci£:rae  izm«s  nt  ncazsaofirhirut.  It  i^  i:c  laie 
pmbfif  ic*  SIT  witftttier  xii*  fT-sren:  cc  mioiiifiirrtr^iLr  iriitf 

■nder  ihe  cs^st  of  wiitt.  tun  ii  is  st£Z  id:.t^  .•rifcrn.-infciuf 
to  paj  pnltlic  afBaers  k»  ierfciiae  ii»<-  ixifcitffcrrLre  :c  faicii 
eomponikds  is  co?  cwn  o:«£^  &z)£  wik^fiU'Tifief  tC'  lib^ 
manifesi  ini^^rr  of  the  Tevei^ne  aui  ctf  lib*  T'uri.i:  ik^ajij:.'' 
Sadi  sLerrr  i*  wb&i  is  liai  ~  u  larsriiS  az;  £  refrvsLiDf ii 
bars  ax  poblic  dirjaersv  and  '•rLiri  ^ttii^ps  r«r  li*  '^^e  lisi 
of  the  ma^orhj  c^  i»c»Urls  AX  six  >»h£IIiTii>  the  K-Tilt-" 

axider  bead   of  Fc^rt'I-^'vin^  sits.  ~  Ii   freott^rtlr  bAT^neTis  SS^Zir 
that  wines  left  in  rhe  oocis  a  lonr  tinif-  berv^Tnf-  wiiii  is  cfa^t 
termed  *  pricked'  (a  tc-ndenry  lo  aHdirrV     ludt^csi,  ibt-x  JS22« 
often  reacb  Enirland  in  sncb  cciid;iij«ii ;  in  tliis  c&s^e  ii  is  i«««*3« 
wrfl  to  bave  ibem  laoked  on  to  spdrii.     AtT  in«vbAiii  or 
igent    can   superintend    tbe    operaiion.      Wb^n    pon    is 
absolntelT  sour,  it  is  cv>od  to  drop  a  pound  of  prt-pai>ed 
chalk  into  tbe  pipe,  and  allow  it  to  remain  tbpoe  dars; 
dien  fine  with  ecgs,  and,  wben  hriirbt.  rack  off  wiib  tbe 
highest  proportion  of  spirits  allowed  bv  tbe  Ccstonis.   Tbis 
process  leaves  a  little  flatness,  bet  is  a  froqnent  restoratiTe, 
and  renders  tbe  wine  useful,  at  anv   rate   for   blending 


§  21.  Dr.  Brinton.  in  bis  work  on  Foc*d  and  iff  Digeaticm 
(London,  1861).  says,  "Tbe  addition  of  brandy  to  wine  is, 
of  course,  a  rank  adalteration/' 

Dr.  McCnllocb,  in  bis  Art  of  Making  Win€\  observes 
that  "  tbe  admixture  of  alcohol  decomposes  the  wine.'* 

Dr.  Grarrod,  in  his  System  of  Medictn^^  writing  on  tbe 
causes  of  gout,  says,  "  The  wines  to  be  carefully  avoided  are 
port,  sherry,  madeira,  and  any  in  which  tbe  fermoutatiim 
has  been  checked  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.*' 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Wtne  and  the  Wine  Trade  TV  r<*- 
{Edinburgh  BevietD,  July,  1867),  apropos  of  these  legalised  "*****•• 
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adulterations,  sajs,  '*It  is,  we  think,  very  qnestionable 
whether  wines  of  different  vintages,  bnt  of  the  same 
conntrj,  should  be  mixed  at  all,  as  is  now  universally  done 
in  bond  for  home  consumption.  Chemically,  they  cannot 
perfectly  agree;  and  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  among 
them  more,  alcohol  is  poured  in  to  pay  the  constable.  Bnt 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever  of  the  atrocity  of 
pouring  all  kinds  of  wine,  white  and  red,  of  all  conntriee 
and  all  ages,  sweet  and  sour  and  bitter,  into  vats,  as  is 
now  done  in  the  docks,  adding  spirit  to  them  to  keep  them 
from  perishing,  as  they  do  with  preparations  in  onr 
museums,  and  then  exporting  them  to  other  countries. 
But  do  they  always  go  to  other  countries  ?  The  evidence 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Customs  at  the  docks  tells  a  very 
different  tale.  Mr.  Cole,  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  in 
the  London  Docks,  among  numerous  other  examples  of 
heterogeneous  mixtures  of  wines  vatted  in  these  docks, 
gives  us  the  following,  dated  October  IG,  1850  : — 

"  *  Spanish  wine,  1529  gallons ;  of  Fayal  wine,  644 
gallons;  of  French  wines,  44-92  gallons;  of  Cape  wines, 
689  gallons ;  of  Portugal  wine,  only  117  gallons,  with 
155  gallons  of  brandy,  the  result  obtained  being  7524 
gallons,  minus  8  gallons  loss;  and  the  grand  result  is 
7533  gallons  of  port  wine/  " 

And  the  celebi'ated  physician  and  chemist.  Dr.  Bergeron, 
of  Paris,  says  that  alcoholization  of  wine  inti^oduces  in 
wine  a  pix)portion  of  alcohol  which,  not  being  intimately 
associated  with  the  other  principles  of  the  "  must  "  in  the 
labour  of  fermentation,  finds  itself  there  in  a  kind  of  free 
state,  and  acts  with  the  same  suddenness  and  energy  on 
the  organism  as  diluted  alcohol. 

As  to  champagnes,  Wetherbee  says,  in  his  Toxicology, 
that  a  **  portion  of  so-called  champagne  wines  is  composed 
of  the  expressed  juice  of  turnips,  apples,  and  other 
vegetables,  to  which  sufficient  sugar  of  lead  is  added  to 
produce  the  necessary  sweetness  and  astringency."  The 
Wine  Gidde  (London,  1874)  counsels  wine  merchants  to 
clear  cloudy  and  musty  wines  with  sugar  of  lead,  and  Dr. 
Orfila,  in  his  work  on  Poisons  (Paris,  1852),  says,  "  Of  all 
the  fi*auds  this  is  the  most  dangerous.  Sugar  of  lead 
gives  a  sweet,  astringent,  metallic  taste,  constriction  of  the 
throat,   pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  fetid  eractation. 


ADULTERATIONS. 


thirst,  coldness  of  limbs,  convulsions,  delirixun,  etc."  This, 
then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  terrible  splitting  headaches 
after  fashionable  champagne  sappers. 

Dr.  Baer  states  that  in  the  adulteration  of  wines  the 
colouring  matters  play  a  deadly  part.  "Not  only  light 
wines,  but  mixtures,  in  which  there  has  never  been  any 
grape  juice,  are  artificially  dyed  and  broaght  into  the  trade 
as  precious  red  wines.  To  this  end  vegetable  dyes  are 
used,  such  as  mallow-bloom,  whortleberries,  elderberries, 
cochineal,  and  logwood  .  .  .  and  in  modem  times  the 
aniline  dye  fuchsia,  especially  dangerous  because  of  the 
arsenic  it  contains.  Very  serious  symptoms  have  followed 
a  few  days'  use  of  this — albuminuria,  colic,  emaciation,  etc. 
.  .  .  Certain  processes  resorted  to  in  wine  cooperage  are 
very  unhealthy  .  .  .  alkalies — carbonate  of  lime  and  quick- 
lime are  added  to  fix  the  superfluous  acids,  and  plaster  of 
Paris  to  heighten  the  colour  and  increase  its  power  of 
keeping.  In  the  sulphurating  of  the  wine  casks,  when  the 
sulphur  is  from  arsenic,  this  poison  also  may  gain  access 
to  the  wine." 

§  22.  At  the  close  of  his  work  on  Wines  (London,  1880),  Beeraduiu 
Mr.  Vizetelly  devotes  some  attention  to  beer,  and  says  that 
**the  popular  notion  that  the  intoxicating  influence  of 
English  beer  is  due  exclusively  to  its  alcoholic  strength  is 
an  erroneous  one,  for  there  are  many  beers  containing  only 
a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  that  are  highly  stupefying, 
most  likely  due  to  the  use  of  cocculus  indicus." 

Of  course  the  chief  adulterations  used  for  beers  are 
water  and  salt.  To  conceal  the  water  dilution,  and  as 
substitutes  for  hops,  a  number  of  bitter  stuffs  are  used. 
Picric  acid,  aloes,  quassia,  buckbean,  cocculus  indicus, 
and  gentian  supply  the  taste  of  hops;  phosphoric  acid 
the  hop  aroma;  and  for  the  headings  or  froths,  concoc- 
tions of  alum,  copperas,  sweet  wort,  molasses,  and  cocculus 
indicus  are  used.  As  a  substitute  for  alcohol,  the  cocculus 
indicus  berry,  which  in  its  poisonous  power  surpasses 
prussic  acid,  is  being  imported  in  st^dily  increasing 
quantities  into  England.  A  querist  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  (for  1874)  pointed  out  that  "the  stocks  for  a 
previous  month  had  been  1066  bags,"  and  asked,  "  Is  there 
any  legitimate  use  for  the  same  ?  "  The  Lancet  declared 
not,  and  bad  "  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  a  very  large 
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portion  of  it  is  put  into  malt  liquor  to  give  it  strengtb  and 
headiness.  A  viler  agent  could  not  well  be  introdnced 
into  beer  than  the  berry,  the  stupefying  effects  of  which 
are  so  well  known  that  it  is  frequently  used  to  kill  fish  and 
birds." 

As  substitutes  for  malt  and  sugar,  unmalt'ed  grain, 
ryes,  maize  starch,  syrups,  and  glycerine  are  used.  To 
give  age,  or  rectify  stalencss,  oil  of  vitriol  and  sulphuric 
acids  are  chiefly  used.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  the  ingredient 
which  gives  it  the  metallic  bitter  taste  so  loved  by  beer- 
drinkers.  Lime  and  lead  composites  are  employed  to 
neutralize  the  action  of  the  acids. 

Another  intoxicant,  though  generally  regarded  as  non- 
alcoholic, is  the  lupulit,  an  extract  from  the  hop-flower 
gland.  It  contains  ethereal  oils,  tannic  acid,  bitter  staffs, 
resin,  etc.,  and  the  narcotic  effect  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
i*esinous  part. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   RESULTS  ;    OB,   EFrECTS   OP  ALCOHOL   ON   THE 
PHYSICAL  OBGANS   AND   FUNCTIONS. 


**  Delight  not  in  meats  and  drinks  that  are  too  strong  for  Natnre> 
bnt  always  let  Nature  be  stronger  than  yonr  food. 

'*  Let  yonr  food  be  simple,  and  drinks  innocent,  and  learn  of 
wifldom  and  experience  hdw  to  prepare  them  aright." — Aphorisms 
25  and  32.     Tryon.     1691. 

*'  Two  lives  go  to  make  np  the  life  of  a  nation.  There  is,  first  of 
all,  the  individual  life,  and  then  the  collective  life  of  the  individoals, 
which  makes  what  we  call  *  the  life  of  the  nation  j '  bnt  if  I  may  bo 
forgiven  for  saying  so,  far  before  the  life  of  a  nation  is  the  life  of 
every  individual  sonl  who  forms  a  part  of  it — and  if  the  question  of 
ihe  proper  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  important  for  our  welfare  as  a 
nation,  surely  in  a  much  stronger  sense  it  is  important  for  us,  as 
individual  souls,  fraught  with  all  the  business  of  eternity  upon  our 
backs,  to  determine  what  is  the  right  use  of  alcohol.  Now,  if  this 
qu«ition  is  important  in  this  twofold  aspect,  what  a  solemn  sense  of 
responsibility  must  be  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  come  forward 
to  speak  about  it,  and  especially  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
come  forward  and  speak  about  it  with  authority  !  Two  things,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  are  necessary :  one  is,  that  he  who  presumes  to  speak 
aathoritatively  upon  this  subject  shall  know  it ;  and  the  next  is  that, 
however  dear  a  certain  side  of  the  question  may  be  to  him,  he  should 
speak  about  it  not  with  the  mere  desire  to  succeed,  not  with  the 
desire  of  triumph,  but  with  a  loving,  reverent,  solemn  desire  to  state 
the  truth  about  it,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." — An  Enemy  of  the 
Race,  Lecture  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  London. 

"  When  I  think  of  the  terrible  effects  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  I 
am  disposed  to  give  up  my  profession,  to  give  up  everything,  and  go 
forth  upon  a  holy  crusade,  preaching  to  all  men — Beware  of  this 
enemy  of  the  race  !  " — Alcohol  in  Small  DoaeSy  Lecture  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clark,  London. 

§  23.  The  greatest  physiologists  are  agreed  that  the  proper  ^Jinn'J^S' 
length  of  life  allotted  to  man  cannot  be  known.     Dr.  L.  ofbaman 

life-limit. 
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Hermann,  of  Zurich,  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  Physiology 
(Berlin,  1882),  says,  "For  all  animal  life  there  exists  a 
tolerably  certain  life-limit,  so  that  we  most  regard  the  ex- 
tinction of  function  as  a  normal  process ;  but  as  to  man 
the  typical  life-limit  is  not  definable  because  of  the  many 
harmful  conditions  that  accompany  civilization." 

The  present  average  age  of  man  is  not  over  fifty  years, 
wliile,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  from  two  hundred 
to  six  hundred  years  was  once  not  an  exti-aordinary  life- 
limit,  and  both  man-iages  and  child-births  after  one  hundred 
yeai^s  of  age  are  recorded  among  the  ancient  people  of  God. 
The  question  raised  at  this  point  by  reference  to  such 
records  as  these,  is  of  course  not  one  of  faith  or  doctrine ; 
but  one  of  rational  inference  that  an  avei'age  longevity 
greater  than  any  reached  in  our  day,  or  within  modem 
history,  was  the  pix)bablo  basis  of  such  statements. 
Heix)d()ius  (Book  III.  chap,  vi.)  says  of  the  Macrobians 
(Ethiopians)  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  that  they  were  re- 
markable '*  for  their  beauty  and  their  massive  proportions 
of  body,  in  both  of  which  they  surpassed  all  other  men 
.  .  .  they  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  and 
some  to  a  longer  period,  and  yet  they  fed  on  roasted  meat 
and  used  milk  for  their  drink." 

Dr.  John  Richard  Fari'e,  when  examined  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  in  183-i  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  and  extent  of  cb-uukenness,  gave  it  as  hia 
opinion,  based  on  the  e\ndences  of  revelation  and  both 
sacred  and  profane  history,  that  "by  the  last  grant  of 
Providence  to  man,  his  life  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yeai*s,''  and  that  whei-e  diseases  ai*ising  from  other  cansei 
do  not  shoi-ten  it,  the  reason  why  so  few  attain  that  age  is 
to  be  found  in  the  use  of  drink,  in  which  the  masses  of  the 
cortimunity  continually  indulge.  He  instanced  the  deaths 
of  Pitt  and  Fox  as  due  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  by  which  thej 
sought  to  supplement  energies  already  too  exhaustingly 
taxed. 

Professor  P.  Floui*ens,  of  the  College  de  France,  in  hii  • 
work  on  Unman  Longevity  (Paris,  1854),  considers  one 
hundred  years  to  be  the  normal  length  of  man^s  lifa 
"Few  men,  indeed,"  he  says,  "reach  that  age,  but  how 
many  do  what  is  nt<?essary  to  reach  it  ?  With  our  waj  of 
living,  our  passions  and  worries,  man  no  longer  dtes^  Imi 
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especial  reference  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  which  but  for  thii 
ignorance  would  not  have  continued  to  this  date  an 
ingredient  in  our  beverages. 
le  Inherent  §  21'.  Before  considering  definite  theories  as  to  whit 
miftited  alcohol  docs  and  becomes  after  it  entei's  the  living  organism, 
organic  it  is  well  that  the  starting-point  of  thought  should  be  that 
of  the  marvellous — apparently  mechanical — wisdom  in- 
herent in  organic  life,  which  makes  all  portions  of  our 
being  unite  with  unanimity  and  hannony  to  utilize  that 
which  is  useful,  to  reduce  and  reject  that  whicb  is  not; 
and  by  which  the  body,  previous  to  disease,  signifies  nn- 
mistakably  its  appi*oval  or  disappiwal  of  the  treatment  it 
receives — as,  for  instance,  in  hunger  or  thirst,  its  intima- 
tions are  impenitive,  in*esistible,  and  can  be  silenced  only 
by  obedience  or  death. 

It  is  essential,  also,  to  lx\ar  in  mind  that  this  veiy 
power  enables  the  Ixuly — like  the  mind — to  adapt  itself  to 
such  gradual  demngenient  and  degradation  of  the  great 
mass  of  its  minor  requirements  as  produce  imperfect  con- 
ditions, which  bv  hal)it  beconiu  chiY>nic  or  second  nature. 
lecbeniicai         §   -O-   Chemical   analysis  has  demonstitited    that    the 
p^hunun'    ^^^man  body  contains  fi*ora  fifteen  to  seventeen  chemical 
dy.  elements: — Carlx)n,    13'5  ;    hydrogen,    9*5;  nitix)gen,   2*5; 

oxygen,  72*0;  phosphorus,  1*15;  calcium  (metallic),  I'S; 
with  minute  quantities  of  sulphur  and  iron.  These 
elements  form  the  various  organic- compounds  which  make 
up  the  body,  but  as  all  of  them  are  extremely  unstable*  in 

who  could  command  all  these  blessings,  are  wise  enough  to  TtliM 
them  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  loose  desires,  sensatioDE,  mud 
passions  ? 

*  ''  The  animal  organic  compoonds  are  characterized  bj  their 
complexity^  for  in  the  first  place  maiij  elements  enter  into  tlieir 
composition.  .  .  .  Again,  many  atoms  of  the  same  element  oocur  in 
each  molecule.  This  latter  fact  no  doubt  explains  the  reason  of  the 
instalility  of  organic  compounds,  as  many  of  them  are  unsaturaUd 
bodies,  or,  in  other  words,  bodies  containing  atoms  which  are  not 
satisfied  according  to  chemical  law  by  combination  with  cqaiFalent 
atoms  of  other  elements.  .  .  .  Another  great  cause  of  the  instability 
arises  from  the  fact  that  many  organic  compounds  contain  the 
element  nitrogen,  which  may  be  called  negative  or  undecided  in  ita 
affinities,  and  may  be  easily  sepurnted  from  its  combination  with 
other  elements.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  animal  tiasaee, 
containing  as  they  do  these  organic  nitrogenous  compoands,  are 
extremely  prone   to  undergo  chemical   decomposition,  and  this  is 
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their  character — life  and  health  necessitating  their  constant 
change,  dissolation,  and   elimination — the  body  re(iuires 
constantly  a  re-supply  of  renovating  materials  which  are 
broadly  called  food.     Whatever,  therefore,  contains  any  of  in  what  food 
the  above-mentioned  elements  in  a  form  chemically  soluble  ^ 
and  assimilable  by  the  body,  is  in  that  proportion  a  food. 

By  **  food,"  therefore,  is  meant  any  substance,  in  solid,  Deflnitioa  of 
liquid,   or  gaseous  form,    which,    when   taken    internally,  **<^ 
supplies  some  needed  substance  or  force ;  in  a  word,  any- 
thing which,  taken  internally,  supplies  with  innocency  to 
the  tissues  any  requirement  of  the  body,  is  food. 

Besides  fresh  air  and  pure  water,  the  body  needs  con- 
stant supply  of  tissue  and  force-supplying  foods.  Foods, 
without  exception,  have  their  origin  in  the  constructive 
action  of  plant  Life.  Sometimes  wo  take  the  materials 
directly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  sometimes  from 
the  flesh  of  animals  who  have  subjected  the  coarser  vege- 
table products  to  a  preliminary  digestion.  Latent  energy, 
in  the  complex  oi-ganic  substances  known  as  food,  is  thrown 
out  npon  their  decomposition  into  simpler  forms  of 
material.  Upon  the  amount  of  the  force  thus  released, 
and  npon  the  decomposability  of  the  organic  compound, 
depends  the  food  value — innocency  in  relation  to  the  body 
being  assumed. 

Foods  may  be  broadly  divided  into  three  classes  : —         Dirision  of 

First,  Regular  foods — such  alimentary  materials  as  are  [JJ^  *°*® 
usually  consi<lered  food.  ci»fl«»— 

Second,  Omdim^ntary  foods — those  which  please  the  SSSmeD- 
palate   and   smell,    iucludinff   spices   and   sauces.      These  t*ry,  Sappie- 
should   be  used  with  great  discretion,  in  order  that  the  audinci- 
appetite  may  not  be  vitiated.  ^^nx»x  foods. 

Third,  Supplementary  and  Incidental  foods  —  foods 
suited  to  irregular  conditions,  to  diseases,  etc. ;  such  as 
some  medicines,  certain  substances  which  in  particular 
states  of  health  are  useful  to  expel  poisons  or  impurities, 
to  remove  obstructions,  repair  damages,  etc. 

Generally,  however,  only  such  substances  as  properly  DiyWonof 

the  ReguUur 
especially  the  case  since  they  also  contain  a  large  qnantity  of  water,  '°*'^* 
a  condition  most  favoarablo  for  the  breaking  np  of  complicated  com- 
poandfl." — ^W.  Morrant  Baker's  Handbook  of  Physiology,    London, 
1880. 
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belong  to  the  firat  class  are  commonly  accepted  as  foods. 
These  have  been  divided  into  many  groups,  but  the  only 
accurate  division  is  the  chemical  one,  viz.,  the  nitrogenons 
and  the  non-nitrogenous :  the  nitrogenous,*  such  u 
albumen  (the  white  of  an  egg,  vegetable  albumen  in 
cereals  and  in  the  juices  of  plants  ;  fibrine,  the  coagulating 
ingredient  in  blood,  and  the  gluten  in  cereals,  etc.)  ;  and  the 
non-nitix)genous,  divided  in  two  groups,  viz.,  the  &t8  or 
hydro-carbons,  and  starch  and  sugar  or  the  carbo- 
hydrates. 

The  change  of  foods  f  into  tissue  and  the  releasing  of 
its  energy  is  a  series  of  intricate  processes.  After  being 
mingled  with  the  saliva,  the  food  enters  the  stomach,  where 
it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice,  and  as  soon 
as  any  portions  are  fit  for  blood-making,  they  are  drawn 
into  the  blood,  while  the  residual  matters  are  carried  off 
through  the  intestines. 

§  26.  Blood  is  tissue  in  solution  (that  is,  food  prepared 
for  renewal  of  tissue,  and  food  which,  having  been  used  in 
tissne-making,  has  become  waste),  and  in  its  coursing 
through  all  the  parts  of  the  body  it  fulfils  the  doubto 
mission  of  feeding  and  of  scavenging  the  tissues. 

The  blood  consists  chiefly  of  two  compounds — ^the 
blood-plasma  or  seiTira,  a  colourless  fluid,  in  which  the 
blood-corpuscles  float ;  and  the  blood-corpuscles  themBelyes, 
which  contain  the  colouring  matter. 

The  principal  function  of  the  corpuscles  seems  to  be 
to  carry  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  lungs  and 
tissues,  the  oxygen  which  tlicy  require  and  the  carbonic 
acid  which  they  give  out.  Upon  the  sufficiency,  healthfol- 
ness,  and  normal  circulation  of  the  blood,  therefore,  the 
health  and  the  life  of  the  individual  depend. 

But    although    foods    are   vitally   important   for  the 

*  It  is  a  curiouB  fact  that  although  the  balk  of  the  atmosphere 
consists  of  no  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  still  the  living  body 
is  nnablo  to  obtain  any  of  it  direct  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  af 
nitrogen  is  an  clement  that  does  not  exist  in  all  foods,  it  has  been 
fonnd  convenient  to  divide  foods  into  the  two  classes  here  mentioned. 

t  The  harder  the  mental  or  physical  labour,  the  more  easy  of 
digestion  should  the  foods  be,  their  mastication  should  be  the  more 
thorough,  and  after  eating  the  digestive  process  should  be  further 
assisted  by  rest. 
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support  of  life,  water  is  even  more  important.  Water  is 
the  mediam  or  vehicle  in  which  all  the  chemical  changes  of 
the  hodj  are  performed,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  an  essential 
auxiliary  to  the  food-materials  of  the  body.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  in  his  prize  essay  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease  (London,  1849), 
says,  "  It  is  through  the  medium  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  animal  body  that  all  its  vital  functions  are  carried  on. 
No  other  liquid  than  water  can  act  as  the  solvent  for  the 
various  articles  of  food  which  are  taken  into  the  stomach. 
It  is  water  alone  which  forms  all  the  fluid  portion  of  the 
blood,  and  thus  serves  to  convey  the  nutritive  material 
through  the  capillary  pores  into  the  substance  of  the  solid 
tissues.  It  is  water,  which,  when  mingled  in  various  pro- 
portions with  the  solid  components  of  the  various  textures, 
gives  to  them  the  consistence  which  they  severally  require. 
And  it  is  water,  which  takes  up  the  products  of  their 
decay,  and  by  the  most  complicated  and  wonderful  system 
of  sewerage,  conveys  them  out  of  the  system."  Dr.  Austin 
Flint,  in  his  Physiology  of  Man  (New  York,  1866),  says, 
concerning  water,  that  it  "is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  the  inorganic  principles.  It  is  present  at  all  periods  of 
life,  existing  even  in  the  ovum.  It  exists  in  all  parts  of 
the  body ;  in  the  fluids — some  of  which,  as  the  lachrymal 
fluid  and  perspiration,  contain  little  else — and  in  the 
hardest  structures,  as  the  bones  or  the  enamel  of  the  teeth." 
He  supplies  the  following  table  of  Quantity  of  Water  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  body — parts  per  thousand : — 


pftramonnt 
need  of  the 
eystem. 


Dr.  W.  B. 

Carpenter 
on  tbe 
paramount 
importance 
of  water  to 
life. 


Dr.  Aostin 
Flint  on  the 
aame. 


XOGCQ        •••            •«■ 

•  •  • 

100 

Chyle  of  man    ... 

904 

Bones     

•  •  • 

130 

Bile         

905 

Tendons 

•  •  • 

600 

Urine      

933 

Articular  cartilages 

•  •• 

650 

Haman  lymph  ... 

960 

Skin        ... 

V  ■  • 

675 

Human  saliva    ... 

983 

Liver      

•  •• 

618 

Gastriojuioe 

984 

MoBoles  of  man... 

•  •  • 

725 

Perspiration 

986 

Ligaments 

•  •• 

768 

Tears      

990 

Mean  of  blood  ... 

•  •  • 

780 

Pulmonary  vapour 

997 

Milk  of  human  female  . . .    887 


Of  the  Functions  of  Water,  he  says — "  As  a  constituent 
of  organized  tissue,  it  gives  to  cartilage  its  elasticity,  to 
tendons  their  pUability  and  toughness ;  it  is  necessary  to 
the  peculiar  power  and  resistance  of  the  bones,  .  .  .  and  to 
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the  proper  consistence  of  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  has 
other  important  functions  as  a  solvent.  Soluble  articles 
of  food  are  introduced  in  solution  in  water.  The  ex- 
crement it  ions  matters,  which  aix*  uenorally  soluble  in  water, 
are  dissolved  by  it  in  the  blood,  carried  to  the  organs  of 
excretion,  and  discharged  in  a  watery  solution  from  the 

bodv." 
Prs.  Bee-  The  French  physicians,  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  in  their 

?todieron       treatise,    Path)h)rj{cal    Chrmistnj    as    applied    to    Medical 
the 

in  biood."*^'  blood,  that  it  consists  of — 


propor-    Practice  (Paris,  185 1),  state,  as  to  the  constitution  of  tlie 

tlon  of  water   ,,       i.i,..  r 


Water          ...             ...             ...             ...             ...  781*600 

Globules               ...             ...             ...             ...  Ido'lXK) 

Albumen      ...              ...              ...              ...              ...  70*000 

Fibrino                 ...             ...             ...             ...  2*500 

Chloridesofsodinui,  potassium,  xnagDesianijeto.  ...  3'500 

r^.  Aibin  And  the  Danish  phvsician.  Dr.  Albin  Koch,  states  thit 
Koch  on  the    ^^  dividing   tlio   bldod    into  10(X)  parts  we   find    that  it 

consists  of    7S0  parts  of  water,  131   of   bh^od-corpuscles, 

71  parts  albumen,  and  the  remainder  are  salts,  fats,  etc. 
Water,    therefore,    is   the    overwhelming    need  of  the 

system,    as    the   sufferings    from    excessive    thirst    prove; 

death    by  thirst  is  more    rapid    and  distressing  than  hj 

starvation. 
Definition  of         §  27.  As  bv  food  is  meant  anything  which  feeds  tissne 
^    ^  or  replenishes  force,  with  innucency  to  the  organism,  sobj 

poison  is  meant  anything  which,  when  taken  into  the  body, 

does  harm  to  it. 
Division  of  Poisons   may   be   divided    into    two    groups — Ahsoltite 

K!«rgroups^  poisons,  or  such  as  r*re  always  hurtful  or  useless,  and 
Absolute  and  Incidental  poiaons,  such  as  are  determined  in  their  ill  or 
poiflonB.         good  effect  by  the  condition  of  the  body ;   and  these  may 

be  interchangeable  with  the  second  and  third  groups  <rf 

foods,  according   to   the   condition  of  the  person   taking 

them. 

Even  the  regular  foods  may  at  times  act  as   poisons^ 

and  the  absolute  poisons  act  as  foods,  but  such  occasions 

are  rare. 

Any  substance  not  a  food,  if  used  as  a  food,  acts  as  a 

poison. 

§  28.  For   an    authoritative    answer   to   the   question 

whether  alcohol  is  a  food  or  a  poison,  we  look  uaturallj 
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to  the  physician ;  bnt,  nnfortunately,  the  most  renowned 
physicians  differ  in  their  opinions  on  the  s abject. 

AlthoTigh  for  npwards  of  four  centories  warning  voices 
have  from  time  to  time  been  raised  against  the  nse  of 
alcohoh'c  drinks,  it  is  only  within  the  memory  of  the 
>till  living  that  these  voices  have  been  listened  to  in 
earnest. 

Daring  the  last  thirty  years — that  is,  since  the  establish- 
nwnt  of  a  scientific  system  of  physiology — scientists  have 
iahoQred  most  indefadgably  to  find  oat  what  are  the  effects 
of  alcohol.  Some  light  has  been  gained,  bat  only  a  very 
few  points  have  been  accepted  as  proven.  Hundreds  of 
able  medical  authorities  have  devoted  much  time  and  care 
to  watching  the  phenomena  of  drink,  and  the  records  of 
these  endeavours  are  a  proud  memorial  to  the  sincerity  and 
^^estness  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  most  eminent  members  of  the  medical  profession  The  present 
kare  made  public  the  apparently  irreconcilable  results  of  JhjScianl 
their  varied   expenments.      Others,  seeing  only  the   un-  ^n  the 
certainty  and  confusion  on  the  subject,  have  eluded  the  the  use  of 
Mcnlty  by  declaring  the  outcry  against   alcohol  to  be  **<»**®*- 
"onsense,  and  by  affirming  that  while  many  perish  from 
excessive    drinking,    those    who    drink     moderately    are 
^efited,  and  that  if  it  is  not  indispensable  for  the  preser- 
^n  of  health,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  it.     A  still 
P*ater  number — the  rank  and  file  of  medical  men — yet 
Wd  that  alcohol  is  always  bad  for  young  people,  bnt  that 
fcp  healthy  adults,  when  taken  in  very  small  quantities, 
one  to  two  ounces  daily,  it  is,  if  not  beneficial,  at  least  harm- 
^.    A  few  remain  neutral  as  to  its  effects ;  and  a  few 
^  a  decided  stand  against  its  nse  as  a  drink,  and  differ 
^ely  in  almost  every  instance  as  to  its  use  and  value 
medicinally. 

We  must,  therefore,  try,  by  a  collection  and  careful 
aaalysis  of  comparisons  and  deductions,  to  arrive  at  the 
resalt. 

First,  as  regards  alcohol  itself.     We  saw  in  chapter  iii.  J]^®  Jjjgo'- 
how  important  a  role  the  recently  discovered   world   of  puyed  by 
microscopic  animals  and  plants,  called  ferments,  play  in  the  J^p^^ri, 
economy  of  both  life  and  death;  how  it  is  through  the  intheviBib 
activity  of  these  minute  creations  that  both  animals  and  ^^'  ' 
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MpecUUj  In 

producing 

aloobol. 


Tfl  alcohol  a 
food? 


Alcohol  iB 
not  fuand  in 
the  living 
organism, 
except  in 
oocMionid 
traces  in  the 
reftue. 


people  are  swept  away  by  what  are  termed  infectioiis 
diseases  :  for  example,  the  rinderpest  and  pleoro- pneumonia 
among  cattle  ;  the  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera  among 
men.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  but  for  the  activitj  <rf 
other  kinds  of  these  invLsible  forces,  life  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  diastatic  ferments  *  thftt 
digestion  becomes  possible ;  by  means  of  this  activitj  in- 
soluble albumen  becomes  soluble  (peptone) ;  starch  and 
some  cellulose  are  changed  into  dextrine  or  gi'ape  sugnr; 
fats  arc  split  up ;  and  cane  sugar,  which  is  insoluble  in 
protoplasm,  becomes  soluble  glucose.  (These  minnle 
organisms,  moitHDver,  are  the  scavengers  of  nature.) 

And  we  saw  that  alcohol,  which  is  obtained  firom  tbe 
saccharine  matters  of  grapes,  cereals,  potatoes,  beets,  etc— 
that  is,  fix)m  the  principal  carbo-hydrates — is  also  the 
product  of  digestive  or  diastatic  ferments  (ferments  thit 
feed  on  the  albuminous  accompaniments  of  saccharine 
substances),  such  as  those  through  whose  activity  starck 
and  cellulose  become  grape  sugar,  and  cane  sagar  becomei 
glucose. 

Can  alcohol  be  called  a  food  on  the  ground  that  ik 
supplies  tissue  ?  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  ikt 
nutritive  powei's  of  foods  depended  on  the  proportion  in 
which  they  held  compounds  of  elements  which  could  he 
made  available  for  the  renovation  of  the  body;  and 
(chap,  iii.)  that  hitherto  alcohol  has  not  been  found  in 
the  living  organism,  except  in  the  wastes  and  refuse,  and 
even  in  these  only  in  intinitesimal  traces,  so  loth  is  the 
body  to  harbour  alcohol. 

But  if  science  shr^uld  succeed  in  discovering  traces  of 
alcohol  in  living  tissue,  it  would  be  at  most  only  in  audi 
intinitesimal  quantities  ns  those  of  copper  and  lead ;  and 
surely  no  one,  because  copper  and  lead  had  been  traced 
in  the  body,  would  su^rgest  that  we  should  supply  oursel^vei 
with  these  compounds  by  the  use  of  salts  of  copper  and 
lead  as  foods ! 

*  To  these  ferments  belong  the  so-called  ptvalin  foand  in  tbe 
saliva,  the  ferments  in  the  pancreatic  jnioe  which  chanf^  starch  into 
soluble  glucose,  also  the  ferments  of  the  liver  which  act  on  tbe 
pljcogen  ;  other  ferments  change  cane  and  milk  sugar  into  glucose. 
The  hydi-olytic  or  unknown  processes  of  life  are  sapposed  to  be  doe 
to  the  activity  of  varioos  ferments. 
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Dr.  A.  T>aor.  of  J^fi-lin.  in  liis  irentisc  on  ]>/•'>/]:  ('rar'iin  p..  \.  n.t.  r 
(  Ih>^l ),  states  that  "  alcohol  coiitaius  neither  albumen,  nor  ^^'""'^  ""*•«■ 
fat,  nor  any  other  substance  either  present  m  the  animal  food. 
organism  or  arising  by  chemical  changes  in  the  body  and 
replacing  a  part  of  the  same." 

We  see  everywhere  around  us,  thanks  to  the  progress 
of  the  temperance  reform,  people  sonnd  in  mind  and  body, 
who  never  touch  alcohol.     The  following  very  practical  Dr.  Klein's 
testimony  to  the  uselessness  of  alcohol  as  a  food  I  find  in  the  wortS-^ 
Dr.  L.  A.  Klein's*  lecture t  on  the  effects  of  the  use  of  JfTT**' 
alcohol  during  the  siege  of  Paris : —  food. 

"  It  was  just  the  time  when  the  wine-merchants  are 
used  to  buy  their  stock  for  the  year  when  the  war  broke 
out,  so  we  had  plenty  of  wines  of  every  description.  It 
was  distributed  by  the  Government  very  liberally  indeed. 

"  We  drank  because  we  had  nothing  to  eat.  We  found 
most  decidedly  that  alcohol  was  no  substitute  for  bread 
and  meat.  We  also  found  that  it  was  not  a  substitute  for 
coals.  You  know  how  cold  the  weather  was  dnring  the 
winter.  We  of  the  army  had  to  sleep  outside  Paris  on 
the  frozen  ground,  and  in  the  snow,  and  when  we  got  up 
in  the  morning  we  were  as  stiff  as  planks.  We  had  plenty 
of  alcohol,  but  it  did  not  make  us  warm.  We  thus  found 
out  by  bitter  experience  that  alcohol  did  not  make  us  warm, 
did  not  replace  food  of  any  kind,  and  did  not  replace  coals. 
Let  me  tell  you  there  is  nothing  that  will  make  you  feel 
the  cold  more,  nothing  which  will  make  you  feel  the 
dreadful  sense  of  hunger  more,  than  alcohol." 

But  though  the  conclusion  is  clear  that  alcohol  is  not  Reasons  for 
food,  there  are  reasons  for  the  general  belief  that  it  is ;  th*tiiu»hoi 
such,  for  example,  as  the  outward  appearances  attending  tofood- 
its  use,  the  heightened  colour,  the  temporarily  increased 
▼ivacity  of  mind  and  manner  and  surface  temperature,  the 
lessened  requirement  of  regular  foods ;  all  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  alcohol  does,  in  some  kind  and  degree,  feed 
the  system.     It  is  also  claimed  that  alcohol  has  in  critical 
cases  saved  life  that  must  else  have  been  inevitably  lost ;  % 

*  Frencli  stafF.snrgeon. 

t  See  Medical  Temperance  Joumalf  October,  1873. 
X  There  hare  been  cases  in  which  alcohol  has  been  said  to  have 
supported  life.    But  it  also  appears  to  have  been  proved  that  life  has 
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and  when  to  this  is  added  the  scientific  testimony  that 
alcoho]  is  a  prryJact  of  the  chief  carlx>- hydrate,  sagar— 
which  i.s  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  impr>rtant  f<x)ds  of 
the  Yrffflv — it  iH  not  Ktrans^e  that  alcohol  should  have  come 
to  be  crenerally  r**trai-ded  a  Urfj*\.  The  validity  of  all  these 
reafions  for  sach  l>*.-lief  will  V>c  examine<l  in  dne  order 
when  the  particular  resnlts  to  the  iKxiy  from  the  lueof 
aIc'»hol  come  under  c*'>nsideRition. 

iin>hoitriM         S  2U.  Herfi  let  Qs  try  alcohol  by  some  of  the  creneitl 

\up*\%.         test^  of  frKjd.S. 

1.  The  reenlar  foods  are  essential  to  life.  It  if 
pr>sitively  prrjved  that  alcohol  is  not  essential  either  to 
life  or  hfralth. 

2.  The  porir>ilic  need  felt  for  reinilar  foods  ceases  each 
time  after  l>ein^  moderately  supplied ;  even  the  momen- 
tarily inipoilunate  craving  (cansed  by  some  special  want) 
when  abundantly  sjiti<ffir;d  also  ceases,  or,  if  satiated  of 
persistently  denierl,  may  even  change  to  aversion. — ^With 
alcohol,  the  cmving,  if  steadfastly  denied,  will  /^radoallT 
cease;  but  if  satisfied,  it  lifjrets  abnormal  craving,  and  that 
cnivirij^,  havinj^  once  taken  hold,  becomes  the  most  in- 
satiable of  human  passions.  As  Linnaeus  said,  **  Man  sinki 
^ntduiilly  by  tin's  fell  p<ii.sr>n  ;  first  he  favours  it,  then  wanm 
to  it,  then  buiTis  for  it,  then  is  consumed  by  it."* 

ij.  lie^ular  fo^xls,  whcm  taken  in  their  profKir  ratio,  are 
easy  of  digestirm,  and  give  the  system  a  calm  increaee 
of  vi^'-our.— Alcohol  demnges  digestion  and  disturbs  the 
action  of  nerve-t issue. 

To  judge  fnim  th(;se  tests,  th(;refore,  alcohol  is  not  only 
not  a  regular  food,  but,  if  used  as  such,  acts  as  a  poison. 

ihit  alcohol  is  a  prrxluct  of  saccharine  fermentation; 
and  sugar  is  a  vcrry  impoHant  food. 
T.  Flint  on  Dr.  Flint  says  (o^;.  cAf.) — 

nr«!»rM^ar        *'  Sugar  is  an  important  element  of  food  at  all  peiiodi 


)  nutrition. 


boon  maintained  by  chewing  Hhoc-lrnther.  Docs  this  bring  iboe- 
Irathor  within  the  category  of  fcMxlH  ?  Lifo  has  also  been  nid  It 
continue  (fuitn  unomtilouHly,  with  a  total  ahHonce  of  diet.  Is  thci 
nothing  a  ffXKl  ?  Whether  alcohol  in  w  Hup))h*ni(fntary  or  mcidenlil 
fotxl  iH  dealt  witli  laU-r  on  in  cluipter  x.  on  Thrrnj*evtir9. 

*  hitisr.rtdiin  Siitfejix  IvuhrifiiiHa,  by  Dr.  Linnu^uH,  Upsala,  SwedflOf 
17(>2 :  *'  Agunt  ad(!0(]uo  hwr,  inehriantia  ut  ignis  potentiali«  qoiBf 
radu,  fuvot,  calcBcit,  ut'it,  comburit." 
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of  life.  In  the  young  child  it  is  introduced  in  considerable 
quantities  with  the  milk.     In  the  adult  it  is  introduced 
partlj  in  the  form  of  cane  sngar,  but  mostly  in  the  form 
of  starch,  which  is  converted  into  sugar  in  the  process  of 
digestion.     With  the  exception  of  milk  sugar,  which  is 
onlj  present  daring  lactation,  all  the  sogar  in  the  body 
wists  in  a  form  resembling  glucose,  into  which  milk  sngar, 
«»ne  sugar,  and  starch  are  all  converted,  either  before  they 
*fe  absorbed  or  as  they  pass  through  the  liver.    In  addition 
to  these  external  sources  of  sugar,  it  is  continually  manu- 
factured in  the  economy  by  the  liver,  whence  it  is  taken  up 
I'jthe  blood  passing  through  this  organ.     It  disappears 
"om  the  blood  in  its  passage  thi*ough  the  lungs.     In  the 
present  state  of  science  we  are  only  justified  in  saying  that 
sugar  is  important   in  the  process  of  development   and 
OQtrition  at  all  periods  of  life.     The  precise  way  in  which 
it  influences  these  processes  is  not  fully  understood." 

But  the  body,  although  richly  supplied  with  and  always  sngtr  never 
requiring  sugar,  never  converts  it  into  alcohol,  not  even  in  JJto  Scohoi 
disease,  and  hence  we  see  such  use  of  sugar  is  foreign  to  i°  ^^e 
the  economy  of  the  body.      The  oxidation  of  sugar  in  the  J^ifS  ° 
body  is  an  innocent  process  of  breaking  up  into  carbonic  Sij^*riv-i 
acid  and  water.     These   products  are  eliminated  by  the  nature  of 
respiration,  while  the  force  released  is  used  by  the  system.  Jjjjj^nj^ 
Alcoholic  fermentation  results  in  two  poisonous  compounds,  tion. 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.* 

*  The  lethal  or  death  nature  of  alcohol '  is  apparent  in  it«  very 

>  '<  The  Fermentation  of  Food  in  onr  stomach  is  performed  after 
t  manner  imperceptible,  wherein  all  is  quiet  and  silent,  provided  the 
Meats  and  Drinks  be  of  a  suitable  Quality  and  not  too  great  in 
Qnantity."  But  in  alcoholic  fermentation — "when  the  sleeping 
■ilent  Powers  or  original  Properties  in  all  sweet  Liquors  or  Juice,  are 
disturbed,  as  they  are  in  a  full  or  strong  Ferment,  all  the  Art  in  the 
World  cannot  incircle  or  tame  them  ;  for  Fermentation  is  an  opposite 
and  coDtrarj  motion  to  Nature  and  threatens  the  total  destruction  of 
the  whole — being,  as  it  were,  a  Death  to  the  United  Powers  and  Uni- 
form  Principles,  a  destruction  of  Multiplication  and  prevention  of  all 
Cartber  Progression — and  does,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment  disunite — the 
original  Forms  become  tumultuous,  each  Form  with  a  rapid  invading 
Motion  lajing,  as  I  may  say,  violent  hands  on  the  sweet  original 
Qoality  .  .  .  for  Fermentation  in  the  strictest  and  best  Sense,  is  no 
other  than  a  certain  vegetative  and  insensible  Delirium  of  Madness ; 
all  its  operationB  when  the  Fermented  Liquor  is  strong  and  Spirituous, 
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§  30.  The  g>eneral  effects  of  alcohol  in  the  aTiimal  worM 
are  inimical  to  life.  Dr.  A.  Carlvsle,  in  his  work.  On  /Jkf 
Pernicious  Effects  of  Fermented  and  Spirituous  Liqttors,  at 
Part  of  Human  Diet  (London,  1810),  says  that  "no  liring 
animal  or  plant  can  be  supported  by  snch  fluids,  ...  on 
the  contniry,  they  all  become  sickly  and  perish  under  their 
inHnencc."  In  the  animal  world  the  poisonous  nature  of 
alcohol  is  easily  tested.  Pat  only  a  few  ounces  of  alcohol 
in  a  pail  of  water  in  which  ai^e  living  fish,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  will  die.  Or,  expose  a  fly  to  alcoholic  Yaponr 
in  a  closed  vessel,  and  it  will  speedily  die. 

In  treating  of  the  special  efFect^  of  alcohol  on  th* 
human  system,  it  must  be  premised  that  these  effects  an 
greatly  influenced  by  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  kind 
and  purity  of  the  alcohol  or  alcohols  taken  ;  whether 
diluted  or  not ;  in  large  or  small  quantities ;  whether  taken 
habitually  or  occasionally ;  in  health  or  disease ;  by  children 
or  adults  ;  on  full  or  empty  stomachs  ;  the  temperament  of 
the  taker,  etc.,  etc.  Still,  excepting  in  rare  instances,  and 
only  when  the  dose  taken  is  very  small,  the  trained  obserrer 
can  always  trace  harmful  results  from  its  use  bv  man;  and 
if  observers  of  the  pliysiological  effects  of  alcohols  on  man 
had  generally  given  due  consideration  to  each  of  these 
qualifying  conditions,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  most  of  the  couti'adictory  results  of  experiments  which 
now  exist  as  a  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  thif 
study  would  have  been  reconciled  or  removed. 

oomponndR.  The  distillate  called  alcohol  consists  of  a  Tarietr  ti 
poJRonous  substances.  Besides  the  ethyl,  amyl,  and  bntyl  aloooolSf 
there  are  acetic  aldehydes  and  ethers,  essential  oils,  variously  named 
ethereal  and  fusil  oils,  and  a  number  of  other  Tolatilc  unknown  oom- 
pounds,  all  of  which,  when  left  at  liberty,  evaporate  and  disripito 
beyond  the  ken  of  man. 


i 


are  in  proportion  ;  and  the  same  as  being  Disbanded  from  nnder  Um 
Government  of  its  Superior  Officers,  so  soon  as  a  quantity  of  it  ii 
introduced  into  Man's  Body,  it  plunders  Nature  of  all  its  Owwi 
Virtues  by  drWng  and  parching  them  np;  and  at  the  same  tiiiift 
breaks  th(!  Government  of  the  Senses,  tnming  Reason  and  Wiidom 
adrift ;  so  tliat  t)ie  Body  is  in  no  better  Condition  thaa  a  Ship  withoat 
either  Pilot  or  Kudder."—Tryon'8  Letters  (Letter  37, '' Of  Formea- 
tation  ").     London,  1700. 


PHTSIOLOGICAL  RESULTS. 

§  31.  Alcohol  exercises  two  powerful  influences  on  the  Aicohor 
two  essential  means  of  the  maintenance  of  life — foods  and  ^qJ^JJ  | 
water ;  viz.,  retardation  of  the  processes  of  digestion  and  fluenoe  o 
assimilation ;  and  interference  with  the  aqueous  nature  of  °"^  **" 
the  blood,  and  hence  two  general  harmful  results — indi- 
gestion and  thirst,  both  of  which  are  considered  curable 
with  alcohol,  instead  of  with  light,  well-masticated  foods 
and  pure  water,  supplemented,  at  times — in  extreme  cases 
of  indigestion — with  artificial  pepsine,  etc. 

First,  as  regards  the  retardation  of  the  processes  of  iteeifrcii 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  foods  by  alcohol.  Its  effects  Si^2on! 
on  the  two  classes  of  foods  (nitrogenous  and  non-nitro- 
genous) is  similar,  though  stronger  in  the  case  of  nitro- 
genous foods,  the  albumen  of  which  it  coagulates.  Of 
course  the  larger  and  stronger  the  dose  the  greater  is  its 
influence  on  digestion.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation 
that  drunkards  may  vomit  half-digested  or  wholly  un- 
digested food,  hours  and  days  after  its  ingestion,  showing 
the  power  alcohol  has  to  prevent  digestion. 

But  when  alcohol  is  taken  in  small  doses  only,  it  is  said 
to  have  quite  a  different  effect — that  of  promoting  instead 
of  hindering  digestion,  by  inciting  a  copious  flow  of  the 
gastric  secretion. 

The  use  of  artificial  means  to  restore  natural  processes 
to  their  original  health,  is  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the 
physician  is  especially  educated,  and  the  means  so  used 
come  under  the  general  head  of  medicine.  If  alcohol  acts 
as  a  promoter  of  digestion,  it  is  actiag  as  a  medicine,  and 
therefore  belongs  to  the  medicine  chest  and  cannot  be  pre- 
scribed as  a  beverage,  and  should  be  treated  of  in  this 
regard  under  the  head  of  therapeutics. 

But  the  fact  of  the  very  general  belief  in  and  use  of 
alcohol  as  an  excellent  tonic  of  digestion  makes  it  necessary 
to  deal  with  it  here. 

In  health,  digestion  is  a  natural  process,  which  not  only 
does  not  require,  but  would  be  impaired  by  artificial  pro- 
motion. In  nearly  all  cases  indigestion  arises  from  irregu- 
larity at  meals;  poor,  badly  prepared,  ill-cooked,  and 
insufficiently  masticated  foods ;  want  of  exercise,  or  undue 
and  ill-timed  exercise,  etc.,  etc.,  all  aberrations  from  the 
normal  conduct  of  the  body. 
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A  wise  physician  is  familiar  with  these  things,  an 
knows  that  a  return  to  obedience  to  the  simple  laws  c 
health  will  generally  remove  indigestion,  and  that  artificii 
means  are  the  last  that  can  be  properly  resorted  to  ;  an 
that  when  such  are  required,  artificial  pepsine  and  a  numbc 
of  harmless  compounds  will  serve  his  purpose. 

A  profuse  amount  of  gastric  juice  will,  no  doubt,  digei 
food  more  rapidly  than  a  small  amount,  and  therefoi 
the  abundant  secretion  of  gastric  juice  provoked  by  tl 
daily  taking  of  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  may  for  son: 
time  promote  digestion. 

But  to  urge  digestion  is  no  more  desirable  than  to  urg 
growth.  What  is  pre-eminently  desirable  is  that  thei 
processes  shall  be  natural;  that  there  shall  be  noextortioi 
which  always  involves  two  very  bad  things — exhaustio 
and  waste. 

By  the  enormous  exudation  which  alcohol  causes  froi 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  the  alcohol  is  diluted  and  rendere 
less  acrid.  Unless  the  dose  of  alcohol  be  large,  it 
very  quickly  diluted  and  absorbed  into  the  blood  to  pr 
vent  its  acting  mischievously  on  the  digestion  and  tl 
stomach.  In  this  process  the  int<?nse  affinity  betwec 
alcohol  and  water  plays  an  important  part.  Blood,  as  lu 
been  shown,  consists  overwhelmingly  of  water,  and  wat^ 
is  promptly  diffused  into  the  alcohol  in  the  stomael 
at  the  same  time  that  the  alcohol  is  absorl>ed  from  tl 
stomach  into  the  blood  by  the  water  in  it.  The  arrest  < 
the  digestion,  therefore,  is  more  or  less  afPected  and  quickl 
superseded,  by  the  completeness  and  rapidity  of  tl 
entrance  of  the  alcohol  into  the  blood  current. 

Prof.  Dogiel,  in  a  paper  on  Monatomic  Alcohols,  rea 
to  Russian  savants  at  Kasan,  in  1873,  said  that  tl 
alcohol  can  be  detected  in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  due 
as  weU  as  in  the  blood,  a  minute  and  a  half  after  its  intn 
duction  to  the  stomach. 

Now,  the  solving  power  in  the  gastric  juice  is  tl 
pepsine,  as  we  know,  but  this  is  itself  insoluble  in  alcoho 
and  when  mixed  with  alcohol,  is  hindered  in  its  own  ofBc 
by  the  coagulating  influence  alcohol  exerts  on  the  foods. 

Drs.  Todd  and  Bowman,  in  their  work,  The  Physiologxa 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man  (London,  1856,  chap,  xxi^ 
On  Digestion),  say,  "The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  als 
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direct  1 J  •;  "f  : ::  -r.  ::  -^  ^.  i  :  ■  r  •-.  ■_  _  '  — r'"'"  '■  ^• 
food,  wfii'.:*  -■".'  :>.-_!--  ---.:'  -:.-  -_..*  -  ..  i-r-zr  I 
replv,  th:.-  ;-  .»  '  .::.:-. :  .*,  i:-  •• :.  t  -_.  i.  ■_-:-•:■:  .-  :.. .: 
For.  tirstlv.  &!  -:■':_  '.  li-  :.  il^ -_":..•-  •-  l  '  .  ■.  •-  u.~  •.-..: 
over  a  lit  tie  L'ir-JT^T"  r  t-t  *.''■:-".  :_  -i.'.r  a~  ■"  :"  ;...-.. 
but,  as  an  ar-'s-*:':-^'::?.  iT-rTri-.r-r^  '^.■.:.  "rrT--.:  _  :r.. .:■.:.-.-.  :_ 
and.  in  e-fK-*.:^'.  ar:^?:-  ::.-.:  Liijr  :  :_  ::•. :  ::.  ::.-.  :■  ij 
which  siiT»j»i:Vs  !•-►:  .  :'.-.. t  iLiTrri.i-  .:'  :..r  j"..*::..  ;■.:.- 
itself.  Ht'iict,  s*--:  :.  1!t.  -.v;  i  ..  n.  :^  n::  1  ::..■.-£  -.v.  ::  .< 
not  so  g  fro  1 1' J  in  i"s  iilj- -:.v..-  i.'v-r  T":::*.  :L:ri"v.  .ijrx-.  > 
with  fact,  since  aft^r.i.i.vr*  L ;•.'.»  c-L-tt-r  .k:.-.:  :l.  r^  :w.:'..ir 
aitpetite^  than  raoJ^rsitv  lir-iiiker^,  &T--.i  lmti  t-at  ar.i  i:ij«si 
more.  Ft.'urtlilv.  aic'-iii.-I  cVr.-.T..*  thr  mtiOL^us  >:;::'.n-i'  vf 
the  debilitatt'd  stoujarh,  tltouL'^h  it  iiuiv  i.Iia«lou  \\w  ftilinc 
of  pain  fur  a  while.  Fi  ft  lily,  expt-nnunts  Ikivi-  of  ion  pn^voil 
that  alcohol  retards  diL'c*stii»n.  hanleiiinyr  the  fiKui  a  nil  piv- 
cipitating*  the  pep.sine  of  the  digt»stive  juice.'' 

The  effects  of  akM»hi>l  on  the  stomach  itself  ilcptMul,  of 
course,  upon  the  relative  rapidity  with  which  the  alcohol 
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is  drawn  into  the  blood  current,  which  in  tnm  depend 
greatly  upon  the  relative  amount  and  dilution  of  th 
alcohol  (and  the  proportion  of  salts  and  ethers  in  th 
alcoholic  liquor)  at  any  one  time  present  in  the  stomach 
the  relative  health  and  age  of  the  taker ;  the  familiarity  o 
his  stomach  with  alcohol ;  the  power  and  activity  of  th 
excrementory  organs,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  considera 
tions  absolutely  essential  to  a  scientific  prescription  o 
alcohol  as  a  promoter  of  digestion,  and  some  of  whicl 
are  quite  beyond  certainty  of  calculation.  In  one  won 
— even  on  the  assumption  that  alcohol  may  be  used  as  i 
medicine,  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  general  prescription  o 
it  could  ever  be  justifiable,  but  that  prescription  of  it  mufi 
always  be  based  on  a  careful  diagnosis  of  each  particula 
case. 

If  the  stomach  is  little  accastomed  to  alcohol  and  th 

dose  taken  is  not  very  large,  the  damage  done  by  it  in 

fairly  healthy  adult  organism  is  comparatively  small.    Th 

water  yielded  by  the  mucus  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  b 

the  increased  flow  of  the  gastric  juice,  for  the  dilution  c 

the  alcohol,   together  with    the   rapid   absorption   of   th 

alcohol  into  the  blood,  co-operate  to  lessen  the  injury  t 

the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Dr.  William         Still,  the  results  of  the  ingestion  of  alcohol  are  neve 

Beaumont's    innoccut,  and  how  little  feelings  and  general  signs  indicat 

on  the  the  real  condition  of  the  stomach,  even  after  liberal  in 

th?c^idian  ^^^R^^^^^c  in  alcohol,  was  conclusively  demonstrated  in  Di 

hunter,  William  Beaumont's  *  Experiments  and  Ohservafions  on  th 

Mart  .     QQ^fffic  Juice  and  the  Fhysiology  of  Digestion  (Plattsbor^ 

1833).     His  observations  were  based  on  the  phenomen 

exhibited  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Canadian  huntsmai 

Alexis  St.  Martin,  who  was   accidentally   shot,   the   ba 

entering  his  side  and  piercing  the  stomach.     He  rec6vere 

from  the  wound,  but   an   opening   remained,  which   wa 

used  "  as  a  door  by  which  to  introduce  substances  into  th 

stomach,  and  as  a  window  through  which  to  look  in  an 

examine  effects." 

Dr.  Beaumont  tried  St.  Martin's  stomach  with  alcoho 

and  as  this  hunter  had  been  a  man  of  temperate  habits  th 

results  were  most  valuable.     After  a  few  days  of  free  it 

dulgence  in   spirits  by  St.  Martin,  Dr.  Beaumont  mad 

*  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  army. 
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DserTBtions  bj  means  of  the  aperture  in  the  patient's 
i :  ^'  The  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  unnsnallj 
,  the  erythematous  (inflammatory)  appearance  more 
re,  the  spots  more  livid  than  usual — from  the  surface 
!  of  which  exuded  small  drops  of  grumous  blood — the 
IS  (ulcerous)  patches  larger  and  more  nnmerous, 
sous  covering  thicker  than  common,  and  the  gastric 
ns  much  more  vitiated.  The  gastric  fluids  extracted 
lixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  thick  ropy  mucus, 
siderable  muco-purulent  matter,  slightly  tinged  with 
-esembling  the  discharge  from  the  bowels  in  some 
:  chronic  dysentery.  NotwUhstanding  this  diseased 
nee  of  the  stomach,  no  very  essential  aberration  of  its 
IS  was  manifested.  St.  Martin  complained  of  no 
ms  indicating  any  general  derangement  of  the 
except  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
ne  vertigo,  with  dimness  and  yellowness  of  vision, 
ping  down  and  rising  again ;  had  a  thin  yellowish- 
coat  on  his  tongue,  and  his  countenance  was  rather 
poise  uniform  and  regular,  appetite  good,  rests  quietly, 
3p8  as  usual/** 

IS  we  find  that  in  large  doses  alcohol  arrests  diges-  Summary  of 
d  damages  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  jfJSoi^on 
the  pro[>ortion  that  it  is  undiluted ;  that  in  small  digesUoa. 
>  rapidly  leaves  the  stomach ;  that  in  all  except  the 
linute  doses  it  provokes  an  extraordinary  flow  of 
»n  which  is  more  or  less  wasted ;  that  this  of  itself — 
>ol  be  habitually  taken — will,  by  constant  overdraw- 
the  natural  resources  of  the  blood  whence  the  gastric 
distilled,  impoverish  the  blood  and  degenerate  the 
juice,  until   impaired   digestion  becomes   chronic 
tion. 

2.  But  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  action  of 

in  the  blood   accelerates   this  condition,  because 

degrades  the  blood  itself.     As  the  gastric  juice  is 

)le  of  altering  alcohol,  it  enters  the  blood  as  alcohol ; 

in  the  blood  is  the  life,  so  anything  injurious  to  the 

e  next  obserrations  made  by  Dr.  Beanmont  instanced  the 
with  which  St.  Martin's  stomach  recoyered  its  normal  con- 
^ter  a  very  few  days'  abstinence,  and  ho  adds,  "  The  free  ase 
t  spirits,  wine,  beer,  or  any  intoxicating  liquors,  when  oon- 
)r  aome  days,  has  invariably  prodaced  these  morbid  changes." 
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blood  is  hurtful  to  life.  As  in  the  case  of  food,  alcohol,  in 
being  drawn  into  the  blood  current,  passes  through  the 
liver.*  The  general  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  blood  (tissue 
in  solution,  both  for  renovation  and  what  has  been  wasted) 
are  to  some  extent  similar  to  those  it  exerts  on  the  food  in 
the  stomach ;  it  i*etards  the  oxidation  of  the  fooil  portions 
in  the  bloo<l,  and  occupies  as  much  as  it  can  of  the  water 
containe<l  in  the  blood.  Heiice  theit*  is  an  aiTcst  of  both 
the  functions  of  the  blood,  the  renewal  of  used-up  tissue, 
and  the  caiTjing  off  of  the  refuse. 

The  fact  that  alcoholic  liquoi-s  almost  always  con- 
tain some  residual  undecomposed  saccharine  substances, 
which  in  themselves  ai-e  feeding,  and  the  fact  that  practical 
experiments  have  shown  that  under  an  alcoholic  regimen 
there  is  an  increase  of  bodily  weight :  these  two  facts  have 
greatly  helped  to  8pi*ead  the  eiTor  that  alcohol  is  food. 
I  will  therefore  touch  on  these  two  points  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  question  of  alcohol  and  the  blood. 

§  33.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  alcohol  itself  is 
not  food  ;  that  if  food  exists  in  alcoholic  dnnks  it  is  not 
found  in  the  alcohol,  and  therefoi^*  unsweetened  spirituous 
liquors  which  (minus  adulterations)  consist  almost  wholly 
of  alcohol  and  water,  are  not  feeding — a  truth  made 
apparent  in  the  lean  and  wasted  appcamnce  of  spirit- 
drinkera.  In  the  case  of  drinkers  of  sweetened  spiritous 
liquors  this  truth  is  less  manifest,  and  is  apparently  quite 
contradicted  in  the  case  of  the  consumer  of  malt  liquors, 
by  a  robust  and  rosy  appearance. 

It  has  already  been  seen  fn>m  Dr.  Klein's  testimony 
regarding  the  use  of  wine  by  the  French  troops  during 
the  siege  of  Paris,  that  wine,  used  as  forul,  proved  useless 
and  worse  than  useless.  An  analytical  report  in  the 
Lancet  (Oct.  20,  1807)  says,  as  to  the  real  amount  of 
nutritious  elements  found  in  wines  : — 

"  In  every  1000  grain  measures  of  the  clarets  and 
burgundies  tested,  the  mean  amount  of  albuminous  matter 
present  was  only  1 J  grain,  whilst  in  1000  grains  by  weight 
of  raw  beef  there  are  no  less  than  207  grains  of  such 
matter.     That  is,  the  quantities  being  equal,  beef -steak  is 


*  In  chapter  vi.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  organ  which,  next  to 
the  brain,  guffen  most  from  alcohol,  is  the  liver. 
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156  times  more  nutritions  than  wine ''  so  far  as  albnmen 
is  concerned. 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  fixed  standard  as  to  wines, 
which  vary  in  the  amount  of  food  they  contain  (see  chap. 
iv.  on  "  Adulterations  ")  according  to  the  perfection  of  the 
vinification.  The  poorer  that  is,  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  undecomposed  residual  food  matters,  but  the  more 
dangerous  also  are  these,  especially  as  producers  of  gout. 

But  malted  liquors,  beer,  ale,  and  stout,  are  commonly  Malt  Uqaon 
supposed  to  be  not  only  innocent  but  healthy  and  '^'f^dcred. 
nntritioas ;  and  that  this  notion  is  spreading  appears 
from  the  fact  that  during  late  years  the  number  of  beer- 
drinkers  is  on  the  increase  in  almost  all  countries,  and  for 
this  reason  I  wish  to  deal  with  the  beer  question  more  in 
detail. 

Some  consider  malt  liquors  to  be  harmless  on  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  they  do  not  contain  the  same 
alcohols  as  other  intoxicants ;  others  base  their  notion  of 
the  innocency  of  such  liquors  on  their  knowledge  that 
they  ordinarily  contain  but  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  alcohol,  and  are  therefore  comparatively  harmless. 
Malt  liquors  are  held  to  be  nutritious  because  they  are 
prepared  from  malt,  and  because  malt-liquor  drinkers 
usually  grow  fat  and  bear  a  superficial  appearance  of  health. 

In  chapter  iii.  it  was  shown  that  the  intoxicating  prin- 
ciple in  all  unadulterated  alcoholic  drinks  is  the  alcohol, 
and  therefore,  whether  taken  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
the  tendencies  to  structural  degeneration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  '*  drink-crave  '*  are  the  same  in  small  beer  as 
in  rum  or  whisky.  The  glass  of  beer  prepares  the  palate 
for  the  glass  of  whisky,*  just  as  the  taking  of  the  penny  or 
shilling  prepares  the  way  for  the  theft  of  the  pound.  The 
incipient  stages  of  a  downward  career  are  nearly  always 

*  Beer>drinkiiig  is  nsnally  the  starting-point  for  becoming  a 
dnmkard,  and  malt  liqnors  are  especially  dangerous  by  reason  of  the 
nJt  pat  into  them.  In  an  article  on  Drinks  and  Drinking  (Eng- 
lish Mechanic^  December  8,  1882),  Dr.  James  Edmonds  says,  "  One 
reason  why  beer.drinkers  go  back  so  soon  and  so  repeatedly  to  the 
pablic-house  is  becanse  salt  is  put  into  their  beer  for  them  ;  the  salt 
gires  a  certain  piquancy  to  the  flayour  of  the  beer  by  irritating  the 
oerres  of  the  tongue,  and  it  serves  also  to  set  the  kidneys  going,  and 
bring  the  customer  back  to  the  public-house." 
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seemingly  innocent,  but  when  the  sincere  mind,  perceiving 
the  danger,  resists  the  insidious  approach  of  evil,  it  quickly 
discovers  that  the  gentle,  scarcely  perceptible  first  slips — 
full  of  specious  compromise  and  self-deception — hold  the 
essence  of  the  deepest  fall  possible. 

As  to  the  last  point  urged  in  favour  of  beer-drinking, 
that  it  gives  balk  and  ruddy  complexion,  and  hence  that 
the  barley  in  the  beer  must  be  as  nutritions  as  it  is  in  the 
loaf;  it  will  be  seen  that  this  also  is  fallacious.  Malt 
liquors  consist  of  from  three  to  thirteen  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
with  more  or  less  undecomposed  albuminous  residues  of  the 
saccharine  matters  in  the  malt,  with  some  salts — and  to 
this  extent,  therefore,  beer  is  food.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
malt  is  not  quite  so  nutritious  as  grain. 

In  speaking  of  the  feeding  of  cattle  with  malt  or  barley. 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  says,  "  Barley  in  the  act  of  germinating 
loses  a  ceiiain  amount,  both  of  the  constituents  which 
form  the  flesh  and  those  which  form  the  fat  of  the  animal. 
A  given  weight  of  barley  is  therefore  of  greater  nutritious 
value,  both  as  regards  the  production  of  muscle  and  fat, 
than  the  same  weight  converted  into  malt."* 

It  must  be  recollected  that  malt,  in  being  turned  into 
alcohol,  goes  through  a  process,  like  the  grape  and  potato, 
of  organic  degi-adation,  and  therefore,  though  malt  is 
food,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  alcohol  made  from  malt  is 
food.  In  fact,  if  there  is  food  in  the  alcoholic  drinks, 
whether  malted  or  spirituous,  it  is  not  in  the  alcohol,  but 
in  the  residual  substances  that  remain  undecomposed. 

The  fat  in  the  beer-dinnker  is  composed  of  these 
albuminous  residues,  which,  having  been  alcoholized,  resist 
the  action  of  the  various  solvents  in  the  system,  and 
therefore,  being  neither  fit  for  use  in  the  body  nor  re- 
ducible to  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  excreted,  they 
have  to  be  stoi^ed  away  so  as  to  prevent  obstiniction  to  the 

•  Dr.  Edmunds  kindly  writes  me  on  this  point :  "  I  am  not  sore 
that  Dr.  Playfair  has  seen  the  whole  truth  in  relation  to  the  oae  of 
malted  grain  as  food  for  cattle.  Granting  that  the  quantity  of 
energy  derivable  from  malted  grain  is  less  than  that  from  nnmalted 
grain,  the  question  remains  whether  the  greater  solubility  of  the 
aaccharizcd  starch  in  malted  gi-ain  does  not  in  some  cases  ensiune 
more  perfect  absorption  into  the  system,  and  thus  that  in  food  value, 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  fattening,  malted  grain  may  be  of  more 
value  than  nnmalted." 
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circalatioD,  and  hence,  bo  long  as  tbere  is  room,  they  are 
packed  away  immediately  ander  the  skin,  and  thus  the 
fat  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  beer-drinker !  When 
there  i§  no  more  room  immediately  under  the  skin,  the  fat 
has  to  be  depo§ited  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  asd  hence 
the  common  dieeaacB  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys, 
liver,  heart,  ete. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Beanmont,  in  an  address  on  alcohol  and  Dr.  j.  w. 
nntrition    (Sheffield,    1863),   alluding   to  the    fact    that  S?SSJS« 
brewers'   men,   who  almost   subsist   on    malt  liquors,   are  oftheiwiii 
remarkably  fat,  said,  "  Thia  is  conceded,  but  their  stout-  of  mS^" 
ness   does   not   arise  from  the    alcohol.     Where   obesity  JS"?^ 
resnlts  from  drinking  malt  liqnors,  it  is  from  the  natri- 
ment    contained    in    the   saccharine   portion    of   the    con- 
stituenta  of  the  beverage,  and  not  from,  the  alcohol," 

Dr.  T.  Lauder  Bmnton,  in  his  paper,  on  the  Iiifiiience  dt.t.  L. 
of  Stimulanis  and  Narcotics  on  Health  (contributed  to  the  BraoMnon 
Sook  of  Health,  1883),  says  that  "  Wine  has  a  less  power- 
ful local  effect  upon  the  stomach  and  inteatiDes,  and  is 
leas  likely  to  destroy  the  digestive  powers,  than  apirits. 
At  the  same  time  it  does  not  contain  any  nntritioua  sub- 
stancea  in  addition  to  alcohol,  and  so  it  does  not  tend  of 
itself  to  fatten.  Consequently,  the  wine-drinker  ia  neither 
emaciated  like  the  gin-drinker,  nor  bloated  like  the  beer- 
drinker.  As  the  beer-drinker  takes  beer  in  addition  to 
other  nutriment,  he  has  a  tendency  to  become  fat  and 
bloated  at  one  time,  aithongh  he  may  afterward.s  become 
thin  and  emaciated,  from  his  digestion  also  sufFering  like 
that  of  the  spirit-drinker.  Not  with  standing  the  apparent 
stoutness  and  strength  of  beer-drinkers,  they  are  by  no 
means  healthy.  iDJuries  which  to  other  people  woald  be 
bat  slight,  are  apt  to  prove  aerioua  in  them ;  and  when  it 
is  necessary  to  perform  surgical  oporationa  upon  them,  the 
risk  of  death  is  very  much  greater  than  in  othei-a." 


The  credit  of  the  diacovery  that  alcohol  is  a  food  becanse  "r.  Him- 
it  tends  to  increase  the  bodily  weight,  belongs  to  Dr.  W.  SS^olbiing 
A.  Hammond,   of  New  York,  who,   after  practical  ejtperi-  ^''^^^ 
ments  npon  himself,   explains  in   his  Physiological  Effects  tiaus- 
of  Alcohol    and   Tobacco  upon  the   Human,  SytiteiH.    (Phila-  ^^^^ 
delphia,  1863),  that  alcohol  is  a  food,  bccaaae  it  "  increases 
the  weight  of  the  body  by  retarding  the  metamorpbosis 
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of  the  old  and  promoting  the  formation  of  new  tissnes, 
and  limiting  the  consumption  of  fat."  In  an  address  to 
the  New  York  Neurological  Society  (1874),  Dr.  Hammond 
(its  president)  reiterated  these  opinions,  enlarging  upon 
them  in  these  words :  *'  There  are  two  facts  which  cannot 
be  laid  aside,  and  these  are,  that  the  body  gained  in 
weight,  and  that  the  excretions  were  diminished  when 
alcoholic  fluids  were  taken.  These  phenomena  were  doabt- 
less  due  to  the  following  causes :  first,  the  retardation  of 
the  decay  of  the  tissues ;  second,  the  diminution  in  the 
consumption  of  fat  in  the  body  ;  and  third,  the  increase  of 
the  assimilative  powers  of  the  system,  by  which  the  food 
was  more  completely  appropriated  and  applied  to  the 
formation  of  tissues.  After  such  results,"  says  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, "  are  we  not  justified  in  regartling  alcohol  as 
food  ?  If  it  is  not  food,  what  is  it  ?  "  Hence,  Dr.  Ham- 
mond concludes  that  alcohol  is  food,  because  it  preserves 
tissue ! 

Irrespective  of  any  scientific  knowledge,  it  ought  to  be 
ob^-ious  that,  if  alcohol  reduces  appetite,  and  therefore 
consumption  of  food,  and  yet  increases  weight,  it  most  be 
doing  harm. 
Tbemeaning  But  it  is  dijQBcult  to  understand  what  benefit  is  expected 
OTwlSnraaOTi  ^  ^^  derived  from  the  tissue-prcser^-ing  properties  of 
of  tiflsue.  alcohol.  Ti8Sue-preser\'ation,  if  it  means  anything,  must 
mean  disease,  just  as  much,  though  in  an  opposite  sense, 
as  fever  means  disease ;  because  tissue-preserving  can 
mean  nothing  else  but  interference  with  the  natural  re- 
novation and  depuration  of  the  system,  and  that  can 
scarcely  be  pointed  to  as  an  advantage,  except  presumably 
for  prolonging  life  during  starvatitm — a  presumption  with- 
out foundation — and  possibly  in  wasting  fevers,  in  which 
case,  however,  there  would  be  recjuired  an  intelligent  com- 
putation as  to  whether  or  not  the  retarded  oxidation 
would  adequately  compensate  for  the  impairment  of  the 
blood. 

Health  requires  a  proper  balance  between  want  and 
supply,  and  anything  disturbing  this  balance  produces 
disease — and  retarded  oxidation,  which  disturbs  both  of 
the  processes  which  make  the  health  balance,  can  be  nothing 
but  disease. 

As  to  the  increase  of  his  weight  recorded  by  Dr.  Ham- 
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mond,  it  might  be  due  to  conditions  contrary  to  health. 
It  is  reallj  curions  what  importance  is  attached  to 
weight.  It  is  well  known  that  people  of  light  weight 
have  as  good  health,  as  mnch  energy,  capacity,  and  endur- 
ance, as  heavy  people,  and  very  generally  more,  and  that 
there  are  both  h'ght  and  heavy  people  who  equally  lack 
these  precious  blessings.  Of  course  circumstances  alter 
cases.  Weight  tells  in  forcing  one  through  a  crowd  or 
znob ;  boatmen  and  blacksmiths  need  it,  but  neither  the 
athlete  nor  the  boatman  will  use  alcohol  to  increase  his 
weight ! 

§  34.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
effects  alcohol  has  on  the  blood,  and  in  the  coui*se  of  the 
argument  the  real  character  of  alcoholic  tissue-preserva- 
tion will  also  become  further  apparent. 

In  the  opening  of  this  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that 
blood  is  tissue  in  solution  (water  solution).  On  the  main- 
tenance of  the  purely  aqueous  character  of  the  blood,  the 
supply  and  scavenging  of  the  tissues  greatly  depend ;  and 
no  substance  is  innocent  which,  entering  the  blood, 
materially  alters  this  condition.  Alcohol  falls  by  this  test. 
Its  coagulating  and  dissolving  powers — ^which,  thanks  to 
the  rapidity  of  its  entrance  into  the  blood,  are  not  allowed 
at  once  to  ruin  the  digestion  and  the  stomach — have  freer 
play  in  the  blood-current,  though  the  profuse  saturation 
does  lessen  its  harmful  efPects. 

Alcohol  being  itself  a  feebly  oxidized  body,  it  is  eager  Specui  con- 
to  absorb  oxygen  wherever  obtainable.     The  life-processes  Jh^rUflSSnoe 
of  the  body  depend  on  the  combustion  which  continually  of  alcohol  oa 
goes  on  in  all  its  parts.     As  was  shown  in  chapter  iii., 
oxygen  is  an  essential  factor  in   this   process,  hence  the 
large  proportion  of   oxygen  in  the   body — and  it  is  the 
function  of  the  blood-corpuscles  to  carry  oxygen  to   all 
portions  of   the  system.     Alcohol,  because  of  its  feeble 
oxidation,  in  entering   the   blood,  seizes  on   this  oxygen 
and  takes  as  much  of  it  as  it  can ;  and,  of  course,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  alcohol,  the  more  oxygen  does  it 
withdraw  from  the  blood,  and  hence  the  more  is  the  com- 
bustion in  the  body  retarded.     And  in  the  measui'e  that 
the  blood-corpuscles  are  robbed  of  oxygen,  in  that  ratio 
do  they  also  become  degenerated. 

The  German  Dr.  Carl  H.  Schuk,  as  lonff  ago  as  1834,  Dr.  Cmi  h. 
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alcoholic       demonstrated*  that  alcohol  produces  prematnre  decay  and 
Jnhe*biS3L  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  blood-corpnscles.     "  The  colouring  matter,"  he 
says,  "  is  dissolved  out  of  them,  the  white  corpuscles  lose 
their  vitality,  less  oxygen  can  be  absorbed,  and  less  carbon 
carried  off.**    (Dr.  Dumas  attributes  the  alcoholic  degenera- 
tion of  the  blood  to  the  action  of  alcoholic  ferments  feeding 
on  the  albuminous  portions  of  the  saccharine  fluids  in  the 
Dr.  Dnmaa,    blood.)     And  later  experiments  by  such  physiologists  as 
*J*P^»*-      Booker  and  Virschow  led  to  similar  conclusions ;  and  Dr. 
BSdurand    Baer,  in  his  AIcoTwlismus  (Berlin,  1878),  quotes  Prof.  Her- 
JJ™g^»      mann,  of  Zurich,  who,  after  experimenting  with  blood  mixed 
Prof.  H«T-     with  alcoholic  vapour,  describes  the  result  as  follows : — 
PrS!i>oSei    **  ^^  soon  became  apparent  that  the  yellow  blood  chains  or 
on  the  same,  rolls,  separate  into  their  corpuscles,  growing  gradually  paler 
until   they  wholly  vanish."     And   Prof.  Dogiel  (op.  cit,) 
says  that  alcohol  rapidly  causes  the  amoeboid  movements 
of  the  white  corpuscles  to  cease,  and  that  at  a  certain  oon- 
centi-ation  the  alcohol  dissolves  both  the  white  and  the  red 
corpuscles.     This  fact  is  further  confirmed   by  the  con- 
dition observed  in  alcoholized  blood  when  out  of  the  body. 
Prof.  Dogiel  observed  that  blood  from  an  animal  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  coagulates  more  slowly,  and  yields 
less  fibrine  than  normal  blood.     He  further  found  that  if 
ethyl-alcohol  be   added  to  blood  drawn   from  an  artery, 
putrefaction  is  retarded.     This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  rate  of  putrefaction  is  very  considerably  determined 
by  the  amount  of  alcohol  present  in  a  corpse.     He  also 
found   that  arterial  blood  obtained   from   an   intoxicated 
animal  decomposes  more  quickly  than  the  normal  blood. 
Pi*of.  Dogiel  does  not  explain  this,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  it  is  because  alcohol  prevents  healthy  blood  oxidation, 
and  checks  the  removal  of  waste ;   thus  the  blood  becomes 
impaired  and  fetid,   and  when  let  out  of  the  body,  the 
alcohol  evaporates,  and  the  decomposing  matters  already 
in  the  body  will  then,  of  course,  more  rapidly  decompose 
than  would  healthy  blood.f     If  the  blood  contains  about 

See  De  alimentorum  coctione  ejpperimenta  nova  (Berlin,  1834), 
and  Die  Wirkung  des  Branntivexruf  in  der  Trunksucht,  in  Hof eland's 
JoMrmal  fur  pract.  lieilkunde^  Aj)ril,  1841. 

t  An  indicator  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood  is  the  hair. 
In  an  old  work,  entitled  Letter  on  the  Unwholesomeness  and 
Destructivenesa  of  Fermented,  Distilledf  and  Spirittums  L%qw>rs,  which 
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one  per  cent,  of  alcohol  the  vital  functions  are  extinguished, 
as  the  flame  of  a  candle  is,  in  air  containing  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid.  Abont  one-half  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  in  the  blood  produces  drunkenness  so  profound 
that  all  but  the  purely  animal  centres  of  nerve-life  are  in 
a  state  of  suspended  animation ;  life  continues,  but  only 
as  the  smoky  flame  of  a  candle  bums  in  air  surcharged 
vriih  carbonic  acid. 

Thus  the  whole  process  of  nutrition  becomes  vitiated  AiooboUc 
through  the  ingestion  of  alcohol.    The  blood,  impoverished  ©fS  bSoST 
itself,  and  robbed  largely  of  oxygen  (the  means  necessary  *J  rei»tton  to 
for  its  purification),  can  only  partially  fulfil  its  offices  of  ofUMtiasa«k 
carrying  new  matter  to  the  tissues,  and  of  removing  the 
nsed-up  tissue ;  and  the  alcohol,  at  the  same  time,  hardens 
both  the  materials  for  new  tissue  making  in  the  blood, 
and  the  refuse  matter ;  and  this  refuse,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary coarse  of  healthy  conditions  would  be  cast  out,  is 
largely  retained  in  the  blood. 

The  Grerman  Dr.  Boker,  by  a  well-devised  and  carefully  Results  of 
excnted  series  of  experiments,  proved  that  the  presence  of  2[d«?*^*^u 
alcohol  in  the  living  system  actaally  diminished  the  snm  regarding 
total  of  elimination  of  effete  matter  daily.  ttara^pfe- 

The  character  of  the  alcoholic  tissue-preservation  is  Benration. 
farther  demonstrated  in  its  action  on  the  secretions  from 
the  kidneys.  It  is  well  known  that  alcohol  increases  the 
quantity  of  urine,  but  it  is  not  equally  well  known  that 
the  secretion  of  urea,  which  forms  about  half  the  solid 
matter  in  the  urine,  and  is  the  chief  conveyancer  out  of  the 
body  of  nitrogenous  waste,  is  diminished  by  the  action  of 
alcohol,  and  that  the  portion  by  this  means  left  in  the 
body  is  rank  poison  to  it. 

§  35.  But  the  harm  alcohol  works  to  the  whole  nutrition 
is  further  intensified  by  its  waste  of  water. 

Water,  as  was  said  in  the  introductory  remarks  on 

was  republished  in  1750,  Dr.  Hales,  a  physician  distinguished  for  his 
carefal  physiological  investigations,  states — '*It  is  the  well-known 
observation  of  the  dealers  in  hair  for  wigs,  that  they  can  distingoish 
the  dram-drinker's  hair  by  the  tonch,  finding  it  harsh  and  dead- 
ended  and  unfit  for  nse.  ...  It  is  also  fonnd  that  these  pemicions 
drams  not  only  alter  the  quality,  but  also,  by  their  drying  and 
corrosive  power,  lessen  the  quantity  of  hair ;  and,  what  is  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  great  prevalence  of  this  wicked  practice,  there  is  now  so 
much  less  hi^  to  be  bought  among  the  lower  people." 
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physiology,  is  even  more  important  to  life  than  foods  are, 
and  therefore   a   permanently  continued   insnflSciency  in 
the  supply  of  water  is  even  more  injurious  than  a  com- 
parative insufficiency  of  food, 
rater  the  Water  is  the  means  for  cleansing  the  inside  as  well  as 

id^cfeMiier  outside  of  the  body.     If  a  considerable  portion  of  salt* 
LideMw^u  ^^^^^i  ^o^  example,  has  been  ingested,  water  is  profusely 
I  outside,      secreted  for  the  dilution  of  its  sharp  principle  and  to  wash 
it  out.     The  blood,  in  consequence  of  this  extra  demand^ 
becomes  thick  and  unable  to  supply  the  necessary  fluids  to 
the  tissues ;  hence  a  call  for  water,  i.e.,  thirst. 


Now  alcohol,  besides  being  dangerous  to  the  digestion, 
blood,  and  tissues  (in  the  measure  that  it  is  undiluted), 
and  hence  forcing  the  body  in  self-defence  to  saturate  it 
with  water  (as  it  does  an  over-dose  of  salt,  for  example), 

•  In  his  prize  essay  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in 
Health  and  Disease  (London,  1849),  Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter 
admirably  exposes  the  assumed  resemblance  between  alcohol  and  salt 
as  an  essential  to  health,  or  at  least  a  healthful  commodity.  He  Bays, 
"  It  has  been  maintained  that  although  alcohol  cannot  itself  serve  as 
an  article  of  nutriment,  yet  that,  like  salt,  it  is  a  valuable  adjonct 
to  other  articles ;  and  that,  although  in  largo  quantity  it  may  be 
decidedly  noxious,  yet  that  in  small  it  may  be  very  beneficiaL 
Now,  strange  to  say,  the  substance  with  which  it  has  been  thus  oom> 
pared  is  that  of  all  others  to  which  it  will  least  admit  of  being  truly 
likened.  For  salt  is  not  a  mere  casual  adjunct  to  our  necessary  food, 
bnt  is  itself  an  indispensable  ingredient  of  our  diet.  It  is  contained 
in  large  proportion  in  the  blood,  and  in  every  fluid  that  is  secreted 
from  it,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  most  of  the  tissues.  It  is 
present,  too,  in  most  of  the  ordinary  articles  used  as  food,  vegetable 
as  well  as  animal;  and  when  this  natural  supply  is  deficient,  the 
instinctive  craving,  both  of  man  and  animals,  leads  them  to  resort  to 
other  sources,  from  which  their  bodies  may  derive  the  supply  neoessaiy 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  normal  or  healthful  constitution. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  provision  in  the  economy  for  the 
immediate  excretion  of  any  superfluity  of  this  substance,  which 
passes  out  of  the  body  nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  is  taken  in ;  so  that  it 
is  prevented  from  ever  accumulating  to  an  undue  amount  in  the 
blood ;  and  the  only  mischief  which  an  overdose  of  it  can  occasion  is 
the  production  of  a  temporary  irritation  of  the  stomach,  occatsioning 
a  craving  for  water,  which  speedily  works  a  cure  by  carrj'ing  off  the 
offending  matter.  Now,  all  that  salt  t«,  alcohol  is  not.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  proper  components  of  the  blood  or  of  the  tissues,  and  ita 
presence  in  the  circulation  is  entirely  abnormal.  There  is  no  in- 
stinctive or  natural  craving  for  it." 
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li&a,  88  before  stated,  a  cbemical  affioitj  for  water,  and 
therefore  occupies  it,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  body 
that  no  more  can  be  spared. 

And  thaa  we  have  one  source  of   the  "  drink-crave,"  Tii«  "rtnnk- 
which,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  becomes  at  last,  by  the  ^JJio* 
degeneration  of  the  nervous  system,  almost  like  a  consti-  •*''"*■ 
tntional  need,      "  If  drinking  be  lonfr  continued,"  says  Dr.  I*-  Film  on 
Austin  Flint   (op.   ct(.),  "  the  assimilative  powers  become 
so  weakened,  that  the  proper  quantity  of  food  cannot  be 
appropriated,   and   alcohol   is   craved  to   supply   a    self- 
engendered  want  "—(i.e.,  the   want  first  engendered  by 
the  deluding  action  of  alcohol  is   met  aud  momentarily 
beguiled,  only  to  be  re-created  by  the  originating  agent 
of  the  want).     "The  organism  may  in  many  instances  be 
restored  to  its   physiological  condition   by  discontinuing 
the  use  of  alcohol ;  but  it  is  generally  some  time  before 
the  nutritive  powers  become  active,  and  alcohol  in  the 
meantime  seems  abaolntely  necessary  to  existence." 

The  foe  is  met  by  the  system,  at  the  vciy  entrance  Tii««uciian 
(the  month),  by  water.     Instantly  that  alcohol  enters  the  T^^' 
mouth,  it  is  mixed  with  a  profuse  secretion  of  saliva,  yielded  apon  ibc 
by  the  salivary  glands  in  obedience  to  the  signal  from  the  J^^"'"" 
nerves  in  the  mouth  communicating  with  them.    Of  course 
the  same  demand  for  water  is  made  everywhere  through- 
out the  body,  in  order  to  quench  the  flames  of  the  burning 
element  as  it  enters  the  stomach,  as  it  courses  through  the 
blood-vessels,  and  as  it  is  expelled  from  the  ayatera. 

It  is  well  known  that,  after  a  night's  drinking  bout,  the 
drinker's  month  in  the  morning  is  hot  and  dry.  Why  P 
Partly,  no  doubt,  bccanse  of  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
salivary  gland  nerves,  but  also  because  the  drain  upon  and 
waste  of  the  water  of  the  system  has  been  too  great  to  admit 
of  a  sufficient  preparation  of  saliva  in  time  for  breakfast. 

And  when  we  remember  that  the  body  consists  of  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  water,  and  that  saliva — 
BO  essential  to  digestion  under  the  best  circumstances — is 
more  necessary  than  ever  when  the  whole  nutritive  system 
and  processes  have  been  weakened  and  dei'auged — it 
becomes  still  more  apparent  how  much  harm  alcohol  does 
to  the  body. 

Owing  to  ignorance  about  alcohol,  the  drinker,  if  he  "n^nnm-t 
can,  meets  the  body's  demand  for  water  with  some  alcoholic  vatami^ 
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iderstood     drink,  1.0.,  alcohol  and  water,  bnt  he  feels  only  partial  sati 
aJhoP*  '"^  faction  therefrom,  becanse  the  water  f oand  in  the  drink  1: 
takes  has  only  been  enough  to  partially  satisfy  the  wati 
demand. 

Drinkers  of  alcoholic  beverages  decry  water-drinka 
for  the  quantities  of  cold  water  they  ponr  down  thei 
throats.  As  a  matter  of  fact — incontestable  fact — alcoho 
drinkers  take  a  great  deal  more  of  cold  water  than  d 
water-drinkers.  There  is,  of  course,  no  essential  diffei 
ence  in  the  systemic  construction  and  needs  of  an  alcohc 
and  a  pure- water  drinker.  Both  require  an  equal  amoni 
of  water  for  the  performance  of  their  life  functions.  The 
obtain  about  the  same  amount  of  water  from  their  food 
although,  as  a  rule,  the  pure- water  drinker  eats  more  tha 
the  alcohol-drinker,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  ordinaril 
speaking,  gets  somewhat  more  water  from  his  food.  Bv 
as  to  the  ingestion  of  water  as  water,  the  alcohol-drinkc 
must  drink  a  great  deal  more  than  the  water-drinke: 
because  not  only  does  the  alcohol-drinker's  system  ha^ 
continually  to  wash  out  and  dilute  the  alcohol,  bnt  th 
alcohol  itself  also  calls  for  water  on  its  own  account 
hence  further  thirst,  the  call  for  more  water ;  and  the  ca 
is  met,  but  only  in  connection  with  more  alcohol  also.  An 
the  more  anxiously  the  system  cries  out  for  pure  water  t 
quench  its  thirst,  the  larger  and  stronger  doses  does  th 
ignorant  victim  of  alcohol  pour  down  his  throat ;  and  if  nc 
stayed  by  the  hand  of  Mercy,  his  thirst  will  not  be  slake 
except  by  the  waters  of  Death, 
le  miBchief  §  ^^'  ^^^  ^^  is  not  Only  the  blood  itself  that  is  harme 
whoidoes  by  alcohol ;  just  as  it  wounds  and  scorches  the  mucou 
neb.  '  membrane  of  the  stomach,  so  it  ruins  the  blood-vessels. 
.  Jamefi  In  his  lecture  on  Alcohol  as  a  Medicine  (London,  1867] 

if^t.**^  Dr.  James  Edmunds  sajs — 

**  The  blood  carries  certain  earthy  matters  in  it  in  : 
soluble  state,  these  earthy  matters  being  necessary  for  th 
nutrition  of  the  bones  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Yoi 
all  know  that  when  wine  is  fermented  and  turned  from  i 
weak  sweet  wine  into  a  strong  alcoholic  wine,  yon  ge 
what  is  called  a  '  crust '  formed  on  the  inside  of  tihe  bottle 
What  is  that  crust  ?  Why  is  it  formed  ?  That  *  crust 
consists  of  saline  or  earthy  matters  which  were  soluble  ii 
the  saccharine  grape- juice,  but  which  are  insoluble  in  th< 
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alcoholic  fluid.  We  find  in  dninkaTds  that  the  blood- 
TesselB  get  into  the  same  state  as  the  wine  bottles  from  the 
deposit  in  their  texture  of  earthy  matter  which  haa  no 
bosiness  to  be  deposited,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a '  bees- 
wing' or  'cmst '  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  drnnkard,  in 
hia  eyo,  and  in  all  the  tissues  of  his  body.  The  result  is 
the  tisBuea  get  weak  and  brittle,  and  in  performing  their 
duties  thej  break  down  )  thus  the  blood- vessels  burst  under 
a  little  unusaal  strain,  aud  we  get  apoplexy  and  sudden 
death,  and  paralysis  and  slow  miseries  of  all  sorts." 

In  a  letter  to  me  March  24,  lb84,  Dr.  Edmunds  thus 
elucidates  this  point :- — ■"  Just  as  when  earthy  salts  are 
thrown  out  of  solntion  in  ordinary  water  by  merely  boiling 
it,  ft  fur  is  deposited  inside  the  kettle  ;  so  the  wine,  during 
its  maturiug  process,  deposits  certain  saline  earthy  matters 
on  the  inside  sorface  of  the  bottles,  formiug  what  is  called 
the  'beeswing,'  and  wines  in  the  blood  make  similar 
deposits  on  the  sides  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  'beeswing' 
looked  for  by  the  drinker  in  the  wine-bottle,  is  looked  for 
by  the  physician  in  the  eye  of  the  wine-drinker,  as  the 
well-known  arcus  aeniUi.  This  arcus  senilis  is  only  an  ont- 
w^j^  and  visible  sign  of  general  intei'nal  change,  such  as 
earthy  degeneration  of  the  arteries,  fatty  degeneration  of 
tiie  heart,  cirrhotic  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. "• 

And  with  such  attested  i«salts  on  the  blood  and  sir  Ju 
tiaaues  from  the  nse  of  alnohol,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ^^'i,' 
Sir  James  Paget  shonld  warn  his  disciples  against  operating  iinnn 
on  drinkers,  even  "  moderate  "  ones.  ^Sm 

"  Be  rather  afraid,"  he  says,  "  of  operating  on  those,  of  ??^J" 
whatever  class,  who  think  they  need  stimulants  before  they 
work  J  who  cannot  dine  till  after  wine  or  bitters ;  who 
always  have  sherry  on  the  sideboard  ;  or  are  always  sipping 
brandy- and- water ;  or  are  rather  proud  that,  because  they 
can  eat  so  little,  they  must  often  take  some  wine.  Many 
people  who  pass  for  highly  respectable,  and  who  mean  no 

•  Dr.  Henry  Miraroe,  in  his  lecture  on  tha  Phytiological  Action  of 
Alcohol  (Temperance  Tracli,  New  York,  187i),  atfttea  that "  the  eminent 
French  analytical  chemist,  Lecann,  found  aa  muoh  as  117  ports  of 
fat  in  1000  parts  of  a  drunkard's  blood,  the  highest  estimate  of  the 
quantity  in  health  being  Hi  parts,  while  the  ordiQary  quantity  is 
not  more  than  two  or  three  parti  ;  ao  that  the  blood  of  the  dtroukard 
oontaiu  for^  time*  in  eioeaa  of  tha  ordinary  qoantity." 
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harm,  are  thos  daily  damaging  their  health,  and  making 
themselves  unfit  to  bear  any  of  the  storms  of  life." 

When  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous  system 
come  under  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  blood- 
vessels suffer  still  further  by  the  paralyzing  tendency  of 
alcohol  on  the  nerves  controlling  the  vascolar  system. 

§  37.  The  next  point  regarding  alcohol  and  the  blood 
is  what  becomes  of  the  alcohol  after  it  has  entered  into  the 
blood-current.  No  point  in  the  whole  alcohol  controversy 
has  been  more  hotly  debated  than  this,  and  even  to-day  the 
medical  world  and  the  physiologists  stand  divided  npon  it, 
in  numerous  camps,  under  many  leaders. 

The  first  really  earnest  endeavours  of  science  to  clear  np 
this  point  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  first 
theory  to  receive  any  general  adherence  was  that  stai'ted 
by  Baron  Justus  von  Liebig,  some  forty  years  ago,  viz., 
that  as  alcohol  was  obtained  from  the  heat -generating 
foods,  it  must  be  a  heat-generator ;  that  just  as  alcohol  in 
being  burned  in  a  lamp  is  transformed  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  while  its  energy  is  liberated  as  heat,  so  likewise 
is  it  oxidized  in  the  body,  and  transformed  into  the  same 
two  compounds ;  and  hence  alcohol  must  be  a  heat-gene- 
rator, and,  in  that  sense,  a  food.  The  absolute  proof 
recently  obtained  that  a  chief  effect  of  the  ingestion  of 
alcohol  is  the  reduction  of  heat,  of  course  disproves 
this  theory  in  toto ;  but  there  are  various  other  effects, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  militate  against  Liebig's 
theory. 

His  theory  is,  at  best,  based  on  pure  assumption,  viz., 
that  alcohol  is  to  be  classed  with  sugar  and  fat  as  special 
heat-generators  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint  (op.  cit.)  says  on  this  point,  "  There  is 
no  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  that  fat  has  any  such 
exclusive  function  "  (that  of  producing  heat)  ;  "  its  office  is 
in  connection  with  the  general  process  of  nutrition."  As 
to  sugar,  he  says,  "  In  the  present  state  of  science  we  are 
only  justified  in  saying  that  sugar  is  important  in  the 
process  of  development  and  nutrition  at  all  periods  of 
life.  The  precise  manner  in  which  it  influences  these 
processes  is  not  fully  understood." 

And  Dr.  Drysdale,  in  a  lecture  on  the  death-rate  of 
abstainers    and    non-abstainers    (London,    February    25, 
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1884),  wittfly  observed  that  if  alcohol  was  a  food,  then  merits  of 
another  heat-producer,  paraffin,  might  as  well  be  counted  jJSSJi^ 
in  on  the  same  iTronnds.  .  rwpJ«tofy 


liebig's  theory  gained  nnmeroas  adherents,  and  even 
to-day  holds  a  place  in  the  medical  world.     Some  fifteen 
years  elapsed  before  any  effective  opposition  could  be  made 
to  it,  but  in  1860  there  appeared  a  work  by  three  leading 
French  phvsicians.  L'Allemand,  Perrin,  and  Durov,  entitled  Tbcoriot ^r 
The  Bole  of  Alcohol  (Paris,  1860),  which  took  the  opposite  Jirt^)^ 
view,  declaring  that  alcohol   leaves  the  body  just  as  it  DuroyMto 
enters  it,  that  is,  as  alcohol.  oomMof 

From  numerous  most  careful  experiments  on  animals  •icoJ^oL 
— compared  with  such  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  on 
man — which  established  the  identicalness  of  alcoholic  effects 
on  beast  and  man,  they  concluded  that  alcohol  is  neither 
oxidized,  i.e.,  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  nor 
changed  into  aldehydes  and  acetic  acids  in  the  organism, 
but  that  it  remains  unchanged,  and  is  expelled  as  alcohol 
through  the  lungs,  skin,  and  especially  the  kidneys.     Says  Dr.  pwrin, 
Perrin,    in    his    article   on    the    Physiological   Action   of  ^^'^'t^^ 
Alcohol  in  the  Encyclopcedic  Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences  BoadunUt 
(Paris,  1865),  "There  is  not  found  in  the  blood  or  the  ^^S^*. 
expired  air  any  trace  of  the  transformation  or  destruction 
of  the  alcohol.     It  accumulates  in  the  nerve  centres  and  in 
the  liver,  and  finally  it  is  excreted  through  the  diverse 
channels  of  elimination.     Hence  the  conclusion  that  the 
alimentary  role  of  alcohol   has   no   other   pretence   to  a 
scientific  basis  than  that  of  an  experimental  error." 

Neither  of  these  opposing  theories  has  been  universally 
accepted,  and  the  great  body  of  physicians  stand  between 
these  two — that  is,  they  believe  that  alcohol  is  in  part 
oxidized  and  in  part  excreted,  unchanged ;  but  they  differ 
widely  as  to  the  amount  oxidized  as  well  as  the  form  of 
oxidation.  The  followers  of  Bergeron  think  that  most  of 
the  alcohol,  after  remaining  some  time,  is  expelled,  and 
a  small  part  only  oxidized. 

Prof.  J.  Bauer,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  Foods  and 
Dietetic  Cure  for  Sick  People,  which  forms  the  first  part 
of  Prof.  Ziemssen*s  Handbook  of  General  Medicine  (Leipsic, 
1883),  affirms  that  the  greater  part  of  alcohol  is  oxidized, 
*'  being  changed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,"  while  "  a 
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small  portion  of  the  alcohol  is  in  unchanged  form  put 
forth  from  the  body  through  the  skin,  lungs,  and 
kidneys." 

Others — as,  for  instance,  Drs.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras, 
and  their  large  following,  who  hold  that  alcohol  is  partly 
oxidized  and  partly  excreted — claim  that  the  oxidized 
portion  is  converted  into  acetic  acid.  An  infinite  variety 
of  opinions  exists  as  to  how  and  in  what  proportion  alcohol 
is  oxidized  or  excreted. 

§  38.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  deduce  a  tenable  theory 
from  analysis,  comparison,  and  combination  of  the  various 
leading  opinions  on  this  point.  One  thing,  however,  seems 
clear,  that  the  Liebigian  theory  cannot  be  correct,  because, 
were  alcohol  a  heat-generator,  the  heat  of  the  body  must 
be  inci'eased  by  the  taking  of  alcohol,  which,  as  we  now 
know  positively,  is  not  the  case. 

This  and  other  arguments  against  the  theory  of  Liebig 
will  be  considered  later  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of  the  most  careful  and 
exact  efforts  to  obtain  from  the  excretions  of  the  body 
anything  like  the  ingested  amount  of  alcohol,  goes  strongly 
against  the  theory  that  all  the  alcohol  passes  through  and 
out  of  the  system,  unchanged. 

Alcohol  is  a  baffling  and  mysterious  thing.  Other 
poisons,  vegetable  as  well  as  mineral,  generally  single  out 
some  specially  vulnerable  part  of  the  system  in  which  to 
do  their  fell  work ;  but  alcohol  attacks  the  whole  system 
(with  some  special  preference  for  the  liver  and  brain),  by 
this  diffusion  making  both  the  apparent  degeneration  of 
the  system  more  generally  even,  and  hence  less  con- 
spicuous, and  the  tracing  of  its  results  in  the  system  also 
more  difficult.  But  as  under  some  circumstances  portions 
of  alcohol  certainly  disappear,  it  must  be  that  the  body, 
in  some  manner  unknown  to  us,  is  able  to  dispose  of  a 
certain  amount. 

If  Science  would  turn  its  ferreting  eye  in  this  direction, 
it  may  be  that  a  clue  to  this  mystery  would  be  found  in 
the  discovery  of  some  compound  in  the  body  of  the  drinker, 
not  existing  in  that  of  the  non-drinker.  It  is  certainly  not 
an  unreasonable  supposition  that  some  of  those  hydrolytic 
(hidden)  ferments,  whose  office  and  functions  so  puzzle  the 
physiologist,  may  have  a  part  in  this  mystery  also. 
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One  tiling  can  be  affirmed,  that  in  whatever  way 
the  body  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  alcohol,  there  is 
in  that  fact  no  valid  argument  weighing  against  the 
evidence  that  it  is  out  and  out  a  poison,  foreign  to  the 
system  (being  found,  if  at  all,  only  in  iDfinitesimal  traces 
in  the  excrementitious  matters),  and  that  it  damages  and 
deranges  the  whole  nutritive  and  circulatory  processes,  and 
also,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  particularly  injures  the 
nervous  system. 

When  alcohol  is  taken  in  large  doses,  we  know  that 
some  of  it  is  excreted  in  unchanged  form.  A  small  part 
goes  direct  from  the  stomach,  out,  as  refuse;  some  is 
evidently  exhaled,  judging  both  from  the  fcBtid  breath  and 
from  the  fact  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  ingested 
alcohol  can  be  traced  in  the  exhalations. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Figg  (op.  cit.)  says,  '*  Though  I  might  Dr.  E.  G. 
propound  a  very  ingenious  theory  to  show  that  the  human  S£2oe*of 
stomach,  with  its  purse-like  cardiac  opening,  is  an  elastic  ftiooboiin 
bottle,  and  that  the  affinity  of  alcohol  for  water  rather  u^  in  the 
than  for  either  of  its  elements,  would  preclude  the  possi-  *»**»• 
bility  of  its  decomposition,  I  prefer  tangible  facts  to 
plausible  speculation.  Having  induced  an  individual  to 
swallow  a  glass  containing  two  ounces  of  spirit  (eleven 
degrees  above  proof),  I  made  him  breathe  through  a  tube, 
the  opposite  extremity  of  which  was  submerged  in  a 
tumbler  containing  two  ounces  of  water,  covered  with  a 
bladder  skin  to  prevent  evaporation;  the  fluid  became 
speedily  impregnated  with  the  characteristic  odour  of 
alcohol.  To  meet  the  scepticism  which  might  endeavour 
to  establish  an  analogy  between  this  fluid  and  the  essential 
oil  of  lavenders  or  other  fragrant  substance,  the  perfume 
of  which  has  been  known  to  pervade  the  atmosphere  of 
a  room  for  weeks  (without  any  appi*eciable  diminution  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  original  mass),  and  to  anti- 
cipate the  inference  that  the  bulk  of  the  alcohol  had 
actually  been  decomposed  and  appropriated,  though  from 
its  volatile  nature  an  infinitesimal  portion  had  escaped 
that  process,  and  was  then  being  discharged  at  the  lungs, 
I  varied  the  experiment  by  causing  a  person  intoxicated 
for  several  hours  to  give  sudden  short  expirations  through 
a  tin  funnel  used  for  decanting  liquids,  the  narrow  ex- 
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tremity  of  which  was  in  proximity  to  a  gas-jet.  The 
contemporaneous  evolution  of  blue  lambent  flame  an- 
nounced the  presence  and  density  of  the  spirit." 

The  writer  of  the  article  Alcohol  in  Dr.  James 
Hinton's  Physiology  far  Practical  Use  (London,  1880) 
Alcohol  says,  "If  the  breath  of  a  person  who  has  drunk  so 
^Mcovered  little  even  as  a  glass  of  light  ale,  containing  three  drachms 
ezpintioDs.  only  of  spirit,  be  conveyed  thi'ough  a  test  solution  of 
Hinton's  chromic  acid  (one  part  bichromate  of  potash  in  three  hon- 
f^^p^SSuj.  ^^^  ^^  pure  sulphuric  acid,  its  delicacy  is  so  great  that 
e^  (London,  the  presence  of  -j-J^j^  of  a  grain  of  alcohol  can  be  detected  by 
1880).  it),  the  presence  of  alcohol  can  be  attested  by  a  distinct 

colour-change." 

Alcohol  is  also  under  these  circumstances  traceable  in 
the  urine,  and  in  all  pix)bability  it  is  also  thrown  off  by 
the  skin.     Dr.  E.  G.  Figg,  in  his  lectures  On  the  Physio- 
logical   Operation    of  Alcohol    (Manchester,    18G2),    says, 
"  In  alliance  with  the  organs  of  the  lungs  and  liver  we 
Alcohol  also  have  the  skin,  a  depurating  medium.    ...    In  cases  of 
•MiTevapo-    hepatic  obstruction,  as  calculi  in  the  biliary  common  duct, 
i)?**E*tt  ^^  *^®  onus  of  carrying  off  the  bile  is  thrown  on  the  skin  and 
F*gg-  kidneys,  as  evidenced  in  the  surface  of  the  one  and  the 

colour  of  the  secretion  of  the  other — a  responsibility  in 
which  the  lungs  and  intestines  do  not  participate,  though 
the  circulation  has  equal  access  to  all.  The  fact  that  the 
skin  aids  the  liver  in  effecting  the  exit  of  noxious  elements 
in  the  circulation,  accounts  for  the  pustular  excrescences 
on  the  face  and  body  of  the  drinker.  It  is  not  the  agency 
of  the  alcohol  which  produces  them,  but  the  carbon ;  the 
partial  result  of  the  disintegrated  saccharine  and  adipose 
tissues,  retained  in  the  arterial  vessels  by  the  alcohol 
monopolizing  the  pulmonary  capillai'ies  in  effecting  its 
escape.** 
Dr. T. L.  Dr.  T.  Lauder  Brunton  (op.  cit.)   says,  "The  skin  is 

Bnin^on    ^^  g^^^.  ^^^^^  ^-^j^  ^  glj^j^^  satiny  feeling,  from  which   I 

have  seen  Prof.  Neumann  discover  the  alcoholic  ten- 
dencies of  a  patient;  and  perspiration  is  easily  induced. 
Later  on,  the  skin  becomes  thick  and  discoloured,  some- 
times red  and  sometimes  sallow,  and  becomes  liable  to 
various  diseases,  the  best  known  of  which  is  acne  rosacea, 
often  called  bottle-nose.  Besides  this,  the  skin  may  be 
affected  with  inflammation  of  various  sorts,  leading  to  the 
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formation  of  ulcers,  vesicular,  scaly,  or  pustular  eruptions, 
boils,  and  abscesses." 

And  as  the  skin,  besides  its  depurating  office,  is  also 
the  moderation- valve  of  the  heat  in  the  body,  this  affection 
of  the  skin  is  of  gi*eat  consequence  to  health. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  kidneys  in  the  elimination  of 
alcohol,  an  eminent  physician  writes  to  me  that  having 
with  a  catheter  drawn  off  the  urine  from  a  patient  under 
temporary  alcoholic  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  who  was 
therefore  unable  to  pass  it  naturally,  he  found  by  careful 
distillation  that  this  urine  contained  '2275  per  cent,  of 
alcohol ;  i.e.,  rather  more  than  xhs  ^^  i^  volume  consisted 
of  absolute  alcohol. 

A  certain  amount  of  alcohol  has  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  of  persons  who  have  died  in  an 
intoxicated  state.  L'AUemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy  (^op.  Drs.L*Aiie- 
cii.)  found  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  1'34  per  cent,  in  ^dutot*"* 
the  brain.  They  were,  however,  by  no  means  the  first  to  JjJ  ^^^^  ^ 
make  such  observations.  The  late  Rev.  John  Guthrie,  in 
his  Temperance  Physiology  (Glasgow,  1877),  quotes  the 
following  from  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  William 
Beaumont  in  an  addi'ess  to  the  Vale  of  Leven  Temperance 
Society  (in  1830)  as  to  a  post-moi'tem  examination  : — "  '  I  l>r.  wiiium 
dissected  a  man  who  died  in  a  state  of  intoxication  after  a  the"™**"**"* 
debauch.  The  operation  was  performed  a  few  hours  after 
death.  In  two  of  the  ca\'ities  of  the  brain,  the  lateral 
ventricles,  was  found  the  usual  quantity  of  limpid  fluid. 
When  we  smclled  it,  the  odour  of  the  whisky  was  dis- 
tinctly perceptible ;  and  when  we  applied  the  candle  to  a 
portion  in  a  spoon,  it  actually  burned  blue — the  lambent 
blue  flame,  characteristic  of  the  poison,  playing  on  the 
surface  of  the  spoon  for  some  seconds.'  Some  doubts 
having  been  expressed  in  regard  to  these  and  other  cases 
of  alcohol  being  detected  in  the  brain.  Dr.  Ogston,  of 
Aberdeen,  said  at  the  time,  '  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
add  one  case  to  their  number.  The  body  of  a  woman, 
aged  forty,  of  the  name  of  Cattie,  who  was  believed  to 
have  drowned  herself  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  was  found 
on  the  23rd  of  August,  1831,  in  the  Aberdeenshire  Canal. 
In  company  with  another  medical  man,  I  was  requested 
to  examine  the  body,  in  order  to  report  the  cause  of 
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death,  no  one  having  witnessed  the  act.  We  disooTered 
nearly  four  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  having  all  the 
physical  qualities  of  alcohol,  as  proved  by  the  nnited 
testimony  of  two  other  medical  men,  who  saw  the  body 
opened,  and  examined  the  fluid.'  " 
Dr.  John  Dr.  John  Percy,  in  his  essay  *  An  Experimental  In- 

SeMffie.  quiry  concerning  the  Presence  of  Alcohol  in  the  Ventriciei 
of  the  Brain  after  Poisoning  by  that  Liquid,  etc.  (Notting- 
ham, 1839),  states  that  by  distilling  blood  drawn  from 
an  alcoholized  system,  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  a  flaid 
which,  by  its  dissolving  camphor  and  burning  with  a 
bluish  flame,  proved  itself  to  be  alcohol.  In  the  brain  he 
found  proportionately  still  more,  from  which  he  conclnded 
that  a  *^  kind  of  affinity  existed  between  alcohol  and  the 
cerebral  matter." 

Dr.  Figg  (op.  cit.)  mentions  the  following  noteworthy 
case : — "  John  Carter,  a  young  athletic  man,  drank  a  pint  of 
nun  at  one  effort,  dying  comatose  half  an  hour  subsequently. 
On  the  authority  of  a  coix)ner's  warrant,  two  mediccd  men 
(myself  one)  opened  the  body.  The  mouth,  cesopha^QB, 
stomach,  cai*diac  cavities,  and  lungs  presented  no  appreci- 
able trace  of  the  rum.  Even  on  opening  the  cranium,  we 
found  nothing  to  warrant  a  supposition  of  its  presence. 
On  making  a  section  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  however^  %i 
flowed  out  in  considerable  quantities,  altered  in  colour,  with 
its  characteristic  odour." 
Herr  Knyper  On  this  same  point,  the  Lancet  (October  27, 1883)  says — 
^J^JJj^  ^^  "  In  the  Zeitschrift  fur  analytische  Chemie  (Journal  of 

adoohoi  In  Analytical  Chemistry)  Herr  Kuyper  records  the  fact  that 
the  brain.  ^^  Yxqs  ascertained  by  distillation  the  presence  of  alcohol 
in  the  brains  and  liver  of  two  persons  who  had  fallen  into 
the  water  when  drunk  and  had  been  drowned.  In  one 
brain  he  found  about  one- fifth  of  a  cubic  inch  of  alcohol, 
and  in  one  liver  a  little  over  half  a  cubic  inch." 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  efEects  of 
alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  the  reflex  action  of 
the  latter  on  the  tissues  and  vascular  system,  it  will  be 
seen  that  large  doses  of  alcohol  paralyze  the  nerve  centres, 
and  thus  the  necessary  orders  for  its  expulsion,  reduction, 
and  change — which  are  given  by  the  nervous  system  in 

*  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  for  thia  essay. 
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the  can  of  smaller  doees — are  not  forthcoming,  and  hence 
the  enemj  remains  in  poosession  of  the  strongholds  until 
the  nerrons  sjscem  can^zallj  sufficient  forces  to  gire  the 
requisite  orders. 

§  ^.  The  oonsideiation  next  in  order  is  that  of  the  mc«i«f 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  temperature  of  the  bodv.     The  g^>*^^^ 
temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals — man  included —  twiv^UM 
depends  chieflj  on  two  conditionss   vii.,  the  amount   of  ^*^* 
combustion  within  the  bodj«  and  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  bodj.      These  two  conditions   matuallj  assist   each 
other  in  keeping  up  an  eren  temperature  of  the  body, 
about  98-6^  Fahr. 

The  functions  of  life  are  greatlj  affected  by  eren  small 
changes  of  temperature,  and  only  a  few  des^rees  above  or 
below  the  nonnal  mean  will  extinguish  life;  therefore 
anything  which  causes  great  fluctuations  in  bodily  tem- 
perature is  dangerous  to  health  and  life.  It  is  at  present 
generally  admitted  that  alcohol  lowers  the  tem[K^rature  of 
the  system,  but  not  until  recently  has  this  fact  been  f ally 
established. 

As  early  as  1840,  the  French  physicians,  Drs.  Dumeril,  opinkmibii 
Dumarquay,  and  Lecoint  claimed  to  have  discovereil  that  Jj?*^  ^^ 
the  takmg  of  alcohol  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  body,  t«np«r»tw« 
and  shortly  after  the  Grerman  physician  Nasse  announced  ^^Jjj**'^ 
the  same  idea,  and  at  about  the  same  time  Dr.  Pi'out,  of  ihumtU. 
Liondon,   strengthened    these    claims    by   comlmting  the  j^dTaooink 
oxidation  theory  on  the  ground  that  his  experiments  with  JJj*  ^JjJJJ'* 
moderate  alcoholic  doses  had  shown  a  reduction   in  the  Dr.DttTk^ 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.      Were   Liebig's  theory   of  pj^^*^ 
alcoholic  combustion  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  correct,  and  Dm 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  would  be  increased,  Bailwta 
as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  heightened.  «wi  Audig^ 

In  1850,  Dr.  Davies,  of  Chicago,  U.S.,  published  the 
results  of  his  extensive  series  of  experiments  as  to  the 
effects  of  different  articles  of  food  and  drink  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  carbonio 
acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs.     He  sajs — 

*'  These  experiments  proved  conclusively  that  during 
the  active  x>eriod  of  digestion  after  taking  ordinary  food, 
whether  nitrogenous  or  carbonaceous,  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  always  increased;  but  after  taking  alcohol,  in 
the  form  of  either  fermented  or  distilled  drinks,  the  tern- 
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perature  begins  to  fall  within  half  an  honr,  and  continues 
to  decrease  for  from  two  to  three  hours.  The  extent  and 
duration  of  the  reduction  of  temperature  was  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  taken." 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  convincing 
testimonies — by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,*  of  London,  for  ex- 
ample— the  question  remained  almost  at  a  standstill  nntil 
the  publication  in  the  Practitioner  of  September,  1869, 
of  Prof.  Binz's  article  on  the  Influence  of  Alcohol  on  the 
Temperature  of  the  Body. 

This  revived  the  issue.  Prof.  Binz  stated  that  from 
numerous  experiments  which  he  had  made  with  small 
doses  of  alcohol,  using  the  centigrade  thermometer,  he  had 
found  that  the  experiments  proved  that  small  quantities 
of  alcohol  lowered  the  temperature  considerably.  Half  a 
glass  of  light  hock,  or  a  small  glass  of  cognac,  caused  a 
fall  of  from  0'4°  to  0*6°  in  a  very  short  time.  In  experi- 
ments upon  dogs  with  fatal  doses,  there  was  a  fall  in  the 
temperature  amounting  to  between  4°  and  5°,  in  from  one 
to  two  hours,  at  which  period  death  took  place. 

The  recent  magnificent  experiments  on  pigs  by  Dps. 
Dnjardin-Beauraetz  and  Audige,  at  Paris  (La  Temperance^ 
No.  1.  Paris,  1884),  seem  to  absolutely  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  further  controversy  on  this  point — that  the  in- 
variable result  of  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  drink  is  the  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature,  even  though  at  first  it  may  increase  it. 

During  the  campaign  in  1812  in  Russia,  so  fatal  for 
France,  it  was  found  that  almost  all  those  soldiers  who 
used  alcoholic  drinks  succumbed  to  the  cold  and  fatigue, 
while  only  a  small  proportion  of  abstainers  fell  victims  to 
these  rigours. 

The  Esquimaux,  Greenlanders,  Laplanders,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  coldest  regions  of  the  globe,  have  prac- 
tically experienced  that  alcohol  unfits  them  for  enduring 
their  climates. 

As  regards  the  Laplanders;  some  years  ago  it  was 
feared  by  the  Swedish  Government  that  the  race  would 
freeze  to  death  because  of  drink.  An  intelligent  Laplander, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Stockholm,  was  converted  to  total 
abstinence,  and  became  its  apostle  in  his  native  land  with 


*  Author  of  Practical  Dietary ^  London,  1865. 
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saA  sncccBS  that  the  femrs  of  the  extinction  of  tkis  in* 
teresting  imce  hare  disapfneaned. 

AlocJiolic  drinks  are  g^nendly  dispensed  witli  in  Aivtic 
expeditions,  experience  having  shown  that  ther  chill 
instead  of  warm.  The  mercantile  and  war  navies  of 
seTeral  conntries  have  abolished  the  nse  of  alcobt^lios  bj 
their  sailors:  others,  amongr  them  those  of  England,  do 
not  prohibit  the  nse  of  liquors  in  the  flt>ets  but  offer  a 
pettj  inducement  as  a  premium  on  abstention,  giving 
instead  of  liquors  good  coffee  and  tea.  It  is  tlie  invariable 
testimony  that  abstainers  are  best  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue  and  withstanding  the  fuir  of  the  elementtiu 

Some  defenders   of    Liebig  s   theoiy  have  M>ught  to  w*wff» 
>ncile  the  oxidation  of   the  alcohol,  and  the  fall  in  vvmbcui^ 


reconcile 


rK«MMtlln|t 


bodilj  temperature,  bv  asserting  that  the  heat  generated  ^11****  *^ 
in  the  combustion  of  the  alcohol  is  rapidly  reiluced  by  wiu  tw 
skin-radiation  resulting  from  the  effects  alcohol  exerts  in  J^^SiSL* 
dilating  the  capillaries.  tteory. 

Even  though  this  reasoning  were  sound,  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  mend  matters!  Liebig *8  disciples  defend  the 
use  of  alcohol  only  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  respiratory 
food.  But  if  the  heat  thus  generated  is  more  than  balaucea 
by  the  heat  given  out,  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  what  good  can 
come  from  its  use  as  a  heat-generator. 

Were  this  explanation  a  true  one,  there  would  surely 
be  that  in  it  which  should  lead  the  advocates  of  the  use 
of  alcohol  to  pause. 

What  a  truly  extraordinary  procednro  on  the  part  of 
the  body — to  surrender  warmth  so  necessary  to  health, 
and  which  under  normal  circumstances  it  would  never  let 
go !  It  would  almost  seem,  figuratively  speaking,  as  if 
alcohol,  taking  life  by  the  throat,  forced  tho  life-current 
to  spxdng  to  the  surface  for  air  and  strength  to  combat 
its  throttler. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of 
skin-radiation  of  heat,  properly  proportioned  to  that 
generated  by  combustion  within,  that  tho  mean  tempera- 
ture is  maintained ;  and  the  rapidity  and  amount  of  snch 
radiation  depends  on  the  porosity  of  the  skin,  and  tho 
intimacy  of  tho  connection  between  the  blood-filled 
capillaries  and  these  safety-Talves.     Now,  fat  is*  a  non- 
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conductor  of  heat,  and,  being  placed  immediately  under 
the  skin,  prevents  the  ordinary  radiation  of  heat.  (Hence 
one  reason  why  fat  people  suffer  so  much  from  heat.) 
But  if  the  Liebig  radiation  theory  were  true,  fat  drinkers 
would  scarcely  suffer  any  reduction  in  bodily  temperature 
as  compared  with  persons  in  normal  flesh. 

Under  certain  conditions  taking  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  causes  dryness  of  the  skin,  due  probably  to  a  sort 
of  cutaneous  nerve- paralysis.  By  the  lessened  exhalation 
of  vapour  from  the  skin  onder  these  conditions,  loas  of 
heat  may  be  checked  and  the  temperature  raised.  This 
increase  of  heat  is  not  generated  by  the  alcohol,  which 
invariably  reduces  temperature,  but  is  due  to  the  shut- 
ting up  within  the  body  of  the  heat  generated  by  the 
oxidation  of  food,  together  with  various  noxious  elements 
which  under  natural  conditions  are  thrown  off  by  skin 
radiation. 

The  effect  of        §  40.  The  last  and  most  important  physiological  con- 

^JJ'JjJ^Ji,    sideration  in  the  study  of  alcohol  is  that  of  its  effect  on 

•jiteBu         the  nervous  system. 

The  innumerable  strands  of  the  grayish  fin  essence 
unknown)  substance  which  pervade  the  tissues  everywhere, 
and  which  in  their  totality  form  the  nervous  system,  are 
more  delicate,  and  their  soundness  of  even  more  importance 
to  health  and  life,  than  is  the  soundness  of  the  tissues ;  or, 
more  exactly  speaking,  the  nerves  are  of  the  first  import- 
ance, because  it  is  first  through  them  that  the  tissues  are 
operated  upon.  The  nervous  system  is  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  life-principle,  protecting,  guiding,  and  controlling 
the  various  life  manifestations. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  nerves  do  not  all  have  the 
same  general  functions,  and  they  have  therefore  been 
classed  in  two  large  divisions : — 

Fhyiioiogy  1.  The   Cerebro-spinal,  including  the  brain  and  spinal 

cord,  with  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them.  Their  fibres 
are  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  distributed  through 
the  skin  and  the  other  sensory  organs,  and  through  the 
voluntary  muscles. 

2.  The  Sympathetic  division,  which  consists  of,  firtthf, 
a  double  chain  of  ganglia  and  fibres  extending  in  front  of 
the  whole  spinal  column,  and  from  which  proceed  branches 
to  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.     Secondly,  various  ganglia, 


of  thener- 
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plexuses,  and  nerve  fibres,  extending  branches  to  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  And,  thirdly,  a  series  of 
nerves  oontrolling  the  blood-vessels,  and  known  as  the 
yaso-motor  nerves,  and  which  are  connected  with  both 
the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems. 

The  intertwining  and  anion  of  these  systems  of  nerves, 
themntoal  interdependence  between  them  and  the  vascalar 
syBtem,  the  indissoluble  union  of  mind  and  body,  all  com- 
bine to  constitute  the  great  diffi realty  in  the  way  of  dealing 
clearly  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  since  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  we  are  constantly  compelled  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  the  interlacing  psychological  and  physiological  facts. 

In  the  Influence  of  Exercise  on  Health,  contributed  to  Dr.  jain«t 
the  Book  of  Health  (London,  1883)  by  Dr.  James  Cantile,  gj^^J^^ 
he  says,  *'The  voluntary  muscles  are  under  the  direction  and^uicaont 
and  regulation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.     This  consists  JoM*iySem. 
of  the  brain,  resident  in  the  cranium  or  brain-case,  and  the 
prolongation  from  it  that  goes  down  the  spine  under  the 
name  of  *  pith,'  or  spinal  cord.     From  the  brain  and  spinal 
cx>rd  NERVES  pass  to  the  muscles,  carrying  the  impulse  to 
the  muscles;  they  are  called  motor  nerves.     A  nerve  on 
reaching  a  muscle  breaks  up  into  fine  filaments,  and  supplies 
every  part  of  the  muscle.     It  is  by  the  medium  of  the 
nerves  that  the  will  acts  on  the  muscles ;  the  impulse  gene- 
rated in  the  brain,  flies  down  the  spinal  cord  and  along 
the  nerves  to  a  muscle. 

**  The  nerves  are  like  telegraph-wires  laid  on  between 
station  and  station;  the  originating  battery,  the  brain, 
sends  an  impulse  along  the  wires,  the  nerves,  to  work  a 
machine  at  the  other  end,  the  muscle.  But  just  as  it  ig 
possible  to  send  opposite  electric  currents  along  one  wire, 
so  in  a  nerve  we  have  opposite  currents.  The  one  we  have 
jtist  spoken  of  is  a  downward  current,  from  the  brain  to 
the  muscles ;  but  there  is  also  an  upward  current  carrying 
messages  from  the  skin  and  muscles  to  the  brain ;  these 
nerves  are  called  sensory  nerves,  or  nerves  of  sensation, 
because  they  carry  the  impressions  of  our  sensation  to  the 
brain,  where  the  knowledge  gained  from  them  is  converted 
into  motion,  or  stored  up  as  memory,  etc.,  for  future  use. 
The  two  sets  of  impulse  are  conveyed  along  separate  fibres 
that  are  firmly  bound  together ;  but  close  to  the  spinal  cord 
the  fibres  separate,  and  we  see  a  motor  and  sensory  bundle. 
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**  The  inTolnntary  muscles  of  the  body  are  under  the 
regulation  of  a  separate  system  of  nenrea,  which,  as  it 
presides  over  the  organs  of  the  more  animal  or  vegetatiTe 
part  of  our  existence,  is  called  the  vegetative  system.  This 
consists  of  a  double  chain  of  small  nervous  masses  called 
ganglia  united  together  by  nerves.  The  chains  are  arranged 
on  either  side  of  the  spine.  From  the  ganglia,  nerves  pass 
to  the  heart,  longs,  and  the  organs  of  the  alimentary  csmal, 
liver,  pancreas,  etc. — in  fact,  to  all  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  viscera.  On  account  of  the  ready  disturbance  of 
all  parts  of  this  system,  when  any  one  part  is  excited,  it  is 
called  the  sympathetic  system. 

''  Hence  we  find  we  have  hco  sets  of  muscles  presided 
over  in  the  main  by  two  sets  of  nerves:  the  voluntary 
muscles  by  the  cerebro- spinal  system,  and  the  involuntary 
by  the  sympathetic.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two 
sets  is  that  one,  the  sympathetic  system,  acting  on  the 
heart,  langs,  and  digestive  system,  continues  in  action 
fix)m  the  birth  to  the  death  of  the  individual,  knowing 
neither  rest  nor  stoppage,  as  we  understand  rest ;  whilst 
the  other,  the  cerebro-spinal  system  presiding  over  the 
voluntary  muscles,  requires  long  intervals  of  quietude 
provided  for  by  sleep.'* 
Parallel  -^  ^^  i^  ^^^^  through  the  action  on  nerves  that  the 

«*«*•<>'  tissues  are  reached,  it  is  plain  that  the  affection  of  the 
the  nerroofl  nerves  is  of  prior  importance  to  that  of  the  tissues,  though 
andmoBcuiar  {^  jg  ^Iso  trae  that  the  effects  conveyed  throucrh  the  nerves 
to  the  tissues  recoil  on  the  nerves ;  for,  like  the  rest  of  the 
body,  the  nervous  system  goes  through  the  processes  of 
decomposition  and  renovation,  and  therefore  is  dependent 
for  its  effectiveness  on  food ;  and  as  alcohol  interferes  with 
the  digestion  and  degrades  and  deteriorates  the  whole 
process  of  nutrition,  it  follows  that  it  harms  the  nervous 
system,  and  hence  the  conclusion  that,  as  alcohol  ruins  the 
body,  so  it  ruins  the  mind.  Indeed,  we  trace  alcoholic 
effects  on  the  nerves  parallel  with  those  on  the  muscular 
tissues;  such  as  degeneration  of  the  nerve-tissue,  the 
bursting  of  blood-vessels,  and  flooding  the  brain  with 
blood,  etc. 

As  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous  system,  except 
in  the  grosser  manifestations — those  of  "  jollity "  and 
drunkenness — there  is  little  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
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experts,  and  as  yet  their  research  has  covered  but  a  ooxn* 
parativelj  small  portion  of  the  whole  field. 

It  has  long  been  a  disputeil  point  whether  the  peculiar 
sensations  convejed  by  the  bi*ain  after  the  inf^oHtitui  of 
alcohol  are  the  result  of  reflex  action,  •  or  of  direct  ai^tion 
on  the  nervous  system.     It  seems  to  be  settled  now,  what*  TUvArti 
ever  the  subsequent  reflex  action  may  be,  that  tlio  flrHt  aotiuu  *[***!"  ."| 
of  alcohol  on  the  brain  is  made  direct  througli  the  blood.      iUt>  Ur«iu  u 

Dr.  Baer  (op.  cit.)  says,  "Experiments  on  brute  and  |flfj£;„r„n 
man  teach  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  after  its  tUUiiuiui. 
injection,  subcutaneously  or  into  the  food  ohanntilH,  aloolud 
disappears  from  its  place  of  introduction,  being  taken  into 
the  blood."  And  he  proves  that  the  primary  aot  of  iileohol 
in  the  system  is  its  entering  the  blood,  by  the  eHtabiJHhHd 
i&ct  that  drunkenness  is  produced  more  nif)idly  through 
the  direct  injection  in  the  blood  than  by  its  introduution 
into  the  body  through  any  other  channel. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  uojne  ttorium  of  the  fuMiM* 
alcohol,  the  moment  it  enters  the  mouth,  is  drawn  into  JUL'riUSit'' 
the  blood,  which  hies  direct  to  the  brain  with  it.  wj^y  »f«^w/«. 

In  this,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  found  the  iMilution  of  one  r^M^y,  u*- 
of  the  hitherto  most  puzzling  riddles  of  the  alohoJ  ^jUi^Mtii/n,  JjjfjjJJi,'***' 
viz.,  why  a  man  who   sips  bis  drink  get«  mora  quix;kly  nivwiy  li^^^ 
drank  than  he  who  gulps  it  down  almost  at  om^a.     For,  if  Z^JS!^*! 
it  were — as   most  authorities  claim  that  it   in — only  by  ^x«*w^ 
reflex  action  that  alcohol  operates  on  the  system,  tiien^ 
obviously,  an  ordinary  dose,  swallowed   alnxost  at  oiU'ASf 
would  nK>re  quickly  intoxicate  thaa  would  the  ffawe  (kfm 
slowly  sipped. 

*  "  Bj  reflex  aoDon  if  meuit  the  power  whiob  u«rv«-c«aU«« 
poaaem  ci  rfyoeirinj^  and  peroeirimg  «u  ImpnMUou  brouiri^t  to  XhMU 
bj  A  nerre  from  wfjwt^  pvr,  «&d,  as  tUe  nAiult,  iA  InMiMxaaiiii;  luu 
isBprBBBon  thrciD^b  axKrtiker  xkerre  to  MMue  <itUsr,  it  ua^y  U:  dutUkuU 
part,  l^nu  an  impnJae  ouodoetad  bf  uerrtje  fnjm  «vitLuut  iuwtu4, 
reftobei  a  ooptre,  and  br  that  centre,  ae  tbe  rei»uli.  a«  ifupuUe  u  M)ut 
tlirao^  odier  nervec  whicb  ouudoot  it  frucD  withiti  outward.  bO;  it 
is  said,  aa  inpRMnoD  cir  ixupiil«e  is  reflected  by  a  tierve-oeuu^e.  if, 
far  a  familiar  ioauiuoe,  tbt;  akiu  Ue  pricked,  tbe  (nurt  i^  Muddtmlr 
iritbdzaiWiL  An  impreeaknj  ic  fxmTejed  frofu  the  »put  uijui-ed  tbiuuga 
a  nerve  to  a  mrve^cenire.  and  beuoe  aduotber  iiuprebtfiou  iik  M^tit  Uf 
tbe  oenire  throng  autitber  nerve  K>  luutock,  whioii  tiieu  oouuiMits 
and  BHivea  tiicr  part  vrnx.**  — W.  6.  tsaTort-.  buf^^eub  t(/  ht.  iiartijok>« 
Baew'a  Boi^saL,  id  iiia  issmdiiokify  «iMifrt«r  iu  Uie  l^uair  ijf  HtftM^ 
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If  we  remember  the  processes — that  the  saliTU,  on 
alcohol's  entrance  into  the  month,  instantly  dilates  it  with 
wat^r  (and,  for  all  that  we  know,  in  other  ways  minimizes 
the  harmful  effect  before  it  enters  the  stomach)  ;  that  in 
the  stomach  all  of  the  alcohol — except  the  very  small 
portion  of  it  that  goes  out  with  the  refuse — is  further 
diluted,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  the  gastric  juice,  in 
order  to  still  further  lessen  its  evil  power  before  it  enters 
the  blood  ; — when  we  bear  all  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  case  of  the  alcohol  being  slowly  sipped,  time 
would  be  given  to  all  these  defensive  fanctions  to  act  in 
the  completest  manner  of  which  the  body  is  capable,  and 
thus  the  resulting  intoxication  would  be  much  slighter 
than  in  the  case  of  alcohol  being  speedily  swallowed. 

But  directly  the  reverse  is  usually  the  case.  Why  ? 
In  the  first  place,  during  sipping,  the  vapour  of  the  alcohol 
is  inhaled,  and  thus  instantly  taken  by  the  lungs  into  the 
blood  and  thence  to  the  brain,  (It  is  well  known  that 
workmen  in  spirit  vaults  are  intoxicated  by  inhalation  of 
the  spirituous  vapours  alone.)  Secondly,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  sipped  wine  is  usually  held^  in  the  mouth  long 
enough  for  some  small  portion  to  be  drawn  directly  into 
the  blood  from  the  mouth  and  thence  also  to  the  brain, 
and,  hence,  he  who  slowly  sips  his  alcohol  gets  more  quickly 
intoxicated  than  he  who,  by  swallowing  it  rapidly,  subjects 
it  to  the  more  manifold  digestive  processes,  thereby  re- 
tarding the  directness  and  reducing  the  force  of  its 
assault  on  the  brain. 


The  action  of  alcohol  on  nerves  has  been  a  hotly  dis- 
puted question,  and  much  confusion,  largely  due  to  the  lack 
of  clear  and  accepted  definitions,  still  exists  on  this  point. 

Nerve  affectants  are  generally  divided  into  two  groups 
— stimulants  and  narcotics.  The  difficulty  in  properly 
defining  these  groups  is  similar  to  that  I  experienced  in 
defining  foods,  because  in  neither  case  does  there  exist 
authoritative  definitions. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  science  has  not  yet  reached 
that  height  of  accuracy  which  would  furnish  us  with 
authoritative  general  definitions,  because  just  as  much  as 
in  our  verbal  communications  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
accepted  authoritative  meaning  for  every  word  in  order 
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lat  a  common  understanding  may  be  airived  at  by  all 
bo  nse  it ;  jast  as  necessary  is  strictness  in  definitions  of 
Ksbnical  terms  and  phrases.  Cod  fusion  in  terms  springs 
x)m  and  prodaces  confusion  in  thoaght,  and  as  regards 
Icohol  this  confnsion  will  continue  as  long  as  strict  defini- 
ons  of,  for  example,  such  terms  as  food,  poison,  stimulant, 
surcotic,  moderate,  temperate,  large,  excessive,  use,  abuse, 
'jC,j  are  lacking. 

As   to  stimulants,  for  example,  in  his  Principles  x>f  y«rk>i»  oon- 
tedidne  (London,   1841)   Dr.  Archibald   Billing  says —  flirting  deft- 
Tonics  give  strength,  stimtdants  call  it  forth.     Stimulants  stimnUnto 
tcite  action,  but  action  is  not  strength.     On  the  contrary,  J°^i5U^" 
ver-action  increases  exhaustion."  ung,  Forbes,- 

Sir  John  Forbes  wrote  an  essay  of  great  merit  on  The  x.^King**' 
'haracter  of  Stimulwnts  (London,  1848),  in  which  he  says —  Chambers, 

"  The  healthy  fabric  should  be  quite  capable  of  main-  SuntJm.' 
lining  itself  in  vigour  upon  a  proper  diet,  and  with  a  due 
nantum  of  sleep  and  exercise,  without  any  adventitious 
Bsistance.  But  if  not,  assistance  should  be  sought  from 
iteratives  rather  than  from  stimulants,  which  may  produce 
temporary  excitement,  but  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
alance  of  the  whole.  The  very  nature  of  the  stimulant 
\  to  produce  a  subsequent  depression,  and  to  lose  its  force 
J  frequent  repetition.  The  depression  is  proportional  to 
be  temporary  excitement,  and  the  loss  is  thus  at  least 
quivalent  to  the  gain." 

But,  taking  a  great  authority  in  Materia  Medica,  Dr. 
leadland,  we  find  narcotics  defined  to  mean  the  same  as 
)r.  Forbes  means  by  stimulants.     Dr.  Headland  says — 

"  Narcotics  are  medicines  which  pass  from  the  blood  to 
he  nerves  and  nerve-centres,  and  act  so  as  first  to  exalt 
ervous  force  and  then  to  depress  it." 

In  his  Clinical  Lectures  (London,  1865)  Dr.  T.  King 
/hambers  says,  '*  What  is  a  stimulant  ?  It  is  usually  held 
o  be  something  which  spurs  on  an  animal  to  a  more 
igorous  performance  of  its  duties.  It  seems  doubtful  if 
n  the  healthy  nervous  system  this  is  ever  the  effect  of 
Icohol,  even  in  the  most  moderate  doses  and  for  the 
hortest  periods  of  time." 

Again  taking  one  of  the  latest  medical  opinions,  that 
►f  Dr.  T.  Lauder  Brunton  (op.  cit,)^  we  find  the  following 
lefinitions : — 
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"  By  stimalants  we  mean  those  things  which  seem  to 
increase  our  vital  powers  for  the  time  being,  and  thus  to 
give  us  feelings  of  greater  strength  or  comfort.  Bj  nar- 
cotics we  mean  sach  substances  as  lessen  our  relationship 
with  the  external  world.  When  used  to  a  slight  extent, 
narcotics  simply  afford  pleasure  by  lessening  the  restraining 
or  depressing  effect  which  external  circumstances  exert 
upon  the  individual.  Small  quantities  thus  allow  freer 
play  to  fancy.  But  in  large  quantities  they  abolish  all 
the  mental  faculties,  and  render  the  person  who  has  taken 
them  completely  torpid  and  incapable  of  voluntary  thonght 
or  action.  Their  abuse  may  lead  not  only  to  individoal 
but  to  national  disaster.  The  most  important  stimulants 
are  alcohol  in  its  various  forms,  tea,  cofPee,  and  cocoa. 
The  most  important  narcotics  are  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium, 
chloral,  and  Indian  hemp." 

According  to  Dr.  Brunton,  therefore,  stimulants  are  so 
only  in  seeming,  their  manifestations  are  spurious.  On 
the  other  hand,  narcotics  are  so  only  in  a  physical  sense, 
as  in  the  mental  sense  they  are  liberators  of  the  mind ;  t.0., 
mental  stimulants,  when  moderately  indulged,  becoming 
anaesthetics  when  taken  in  excess.  According  to  him, 
alcohol  in  moderate  quantities  is  a  stimulant — that  is,  a 
giver  of  spurious  strength ;  and  in  large  quantities  a 
narcotic — that  is,  a  duller  of  the  senses  to  impressions  from 
the  external  world. 
hr.Bninton't  Apparently  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  this  peculiar 
jiloe'ofwi  position,  Dr.  Brunton  (op.  ctt.),  after  stating  that  "a 
odtion.  very  large  quantity  of  spirits  taken  at  a  draught"  will 
produce  "great  depression,  or  perhaps  even  stoppage  of 
the  heart's  beats,*'  assumes  that  '^  the  impression  made  is 
transmitted  by  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  stomach  up  to 
a  nerve-centre,  known  as  the  medulla  oblongata^  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thence  down  hv  the 
so-called  inhibitory,  or  restraining  nerves,  to  the  heart. 
When  taken  in  smaller  quantities,  however,  the  effect  is 
quite  different ;  the  impression  it  makes  on  the  stomach 
is  transmitted  to  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the  sensory 
nerves,  but  instead  of  being  sent  down  the  inhibitory 
nerves,  it  is  transmitted  by  the  stimulating  nerves  of  the 
heart,  and  thus  increases  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  its 
pulsations." 
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Ttetaining  the  division  of  nerve-affectants  into  Sttmu-  Deflniuon  o; 
lanti  and  Narcotics.  I  will  define  stimulant  to  mean  such  Sl^?*^: 
food,  medicine,  or  exercise  as  would  m  itself  be  energizing,  invigarators 
and  will  divide  stimulants^  according  to  their  effects  on  J^Jtortl 
man,    into    two     classes — Invigorators    and     Prostrators. 
Bodily  exercise,  for  instance,  ranks   among   stimulants; 
whether  it  acts   as   an   invigorator   or   prostrator   being 
dependent  upon  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  exercise  and 
the  condition  of  the  body. 

Narcotics,  on  the  contrary,  are  poisons,  of  a  paralyzing  Definition 
natnre,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  plain  narcotics,  Snirootl^ 
or  those  whose  paralyzing  effect  is  patent,  and  pseudo* 
stimulants,  or  those  narcotics  whose  benumbing  effects 
assume  the  guise  of  temporary  stimulation,  inasmuch  as 
their  action  is  expended  primarily  upon  the  inhibitory 
centres. 

Hence  among  narcotics  are  found  alcohol,  chloroform, 
opium,  hemp,  betel,  tobacco,  coca,  thorn-apple,  henbane,  etc. 

Most  of  these  narcotics  are,  in  small  doses,  pseudo- 
stimnlants,  and  in  large  doses,  plain  narcotics.  Alcohol 
is  pre-eminently  of  this  double  character ;  a  pseudo-stimu- 
lant when  taken  in  small  doses,  and  a  plain  narcotic  when 
heavily  imbibed. 

With  the  small — the  pseudo-stimulant — dose  of  alcohol,  Meaning  of 
there   is    temporarily  all    the  appearance   of  heightened  ^^^™ 
activity,  but  the  life- forces  expend  themselves  to  no  pur-  BtimuUnt, 
pose — or  to  a  purpose  which  should  not  have  existed,  the  J^piJ^^" 
necessity  to  dispose  of  the  intruder. 

The  paralyzing  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  nerves  may  be 
compared  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  machinery  of  a 
clock,  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  weight  of  its 
pendnlnm ;  the  machinery  runs  faster  and  faster,  but  this 
activity  is  valueless — the  real  principle,  the  time-keeping 
faculty,  is  paralyzed. 

Thus  the  animated  appearance,  the  throbbing  of  the 
arteries,  the  peculiar  sparkle  in  the  eye,  the  flush  of  the 
face,  and  the  activity  manifested  by  the  drinker  are  signs 
of  danger.*    The  extra  activity  is  caused  by  the  systematic 

*  The  ang^  man  shows  the  same  signs — the  flaming  eye,  tnrgid 
Tein,  etc,  that,  in  the  case  of  aloohoUdrinking,  are  claimed  as  aigna 
of  benefit.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  appearances  are  the  results 
of  reeentment.    The  angry  man  is  calling  on  his  reserve  force  for 
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effort  to  avert  harm,  and  ori^nates  in  the  incipient 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  caused  by  alcohol. 

In  fact,  such  signs,  when  they  result  from  the  ingostion 
of  alcohol,  are  no  more  signs  of  healthy  action  than  the 
downhill  velocity  of  a  coach,  when  the  drag  is  taken  off 
its  wheel,  is  an  evidence  of  safe  progress. 

As  deceptive  as  the  outward  manifestations  are  the 
inward  sensations  of  ease,  pleasure,  and  comfort  resnlimg 
from  the  drinking  of  alcohol.  They  are  all  signs  of 
paralysis. 

The  starving  man,  after  the  acute  pangs  of  hunger 
have  reached  the  point  where  paralysis  from  inanition 
attacks  the  nerves,  experiences  the  most  agreeable  sensa- 
tions, and  sees  the  most  delicious  banquets  set  before  hioL 
Similar  is  the  result  in  the  case  of  death  by  freezing; 
when  the  cold  has  paralyzed  the  nerves  of  sensation,  happj 
visions  of  shelter  and  warmth  lull  the  sufferer  into  the 
&tal  sleep. 

A  like  incipient  paralysis  of  the  nerves  furnishes  the 
pleasing  sensations  resulting  from  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Aiooiioi  Alcohol  is  therefore  clearly  a  narcotic  poison,  thongh 

Jj«j^»       this  fact  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute.     In  his  wdU- 

poiaon.  known  Esaay  on  Drunkenness  (London,  1804),  Dr.  Thomas 

Trotter  says   on   this  point,    "As  an   article   in  Materia 

Medica,  physicians  have  referred  alkohol  to  the  class  of 

narcotics ;  medicines  which  induce  stupor  and  sleep,  among 

which   are   reckoned   opium,  banque,    cicuta,   belladonnfti 

hyociamus  nicotiana,  lauro-cerefus,  etc.     The  operation  of 

narcotics  has  lately  given  birth  to  much  controversy  in 

medical  writing,  the  one  party  contending  for  a  primarj 

sedative  power  in  these  medicines,  which  by  suspending 

sense  and  motion  "  produce  "  that  condition  of  the  body  ealled 

sleep.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  first  effects 

of  narcotics  are  stimulant,  and  that  sleep  *'  follows  '*  as  a 

consequence  of  preceding  excitement ;  they  are  therefore 

Ptof  Chriau-  ^  ^  Considered   as  only   indirectly  sedatives."     One  of 

eoD,Dr.Figg.  the  highest  authorities  on  poison,  Prof.  Christison,  a£Binns 

i^ue'on      *^*^   "  alcohol   Constitutes   a  powerful   narcotic   poison.'* 

Babdoing  or  punifiihiiig  the  external  offender;  the  aloohol-doied 
syatem  is  collecting  its  reserve  force  to  conquer  and  exjptik  the 
internal  foe. 
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Dr.  E.  Q.  Figg  (op.  cit,  1862)  says  the  same;  and  Dr.' 
Anstie,  in  his  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  (London,  1864), 
denies  even  the  temporary  strengthening  of  the  body  from 
alcohol,  and  arrives  at  "one  distinct  conelnsion — which 
appears  to  be  very  great — namely,  that  as  in  the  case  of 
chloroform  and  ether,  the  symptoms  which  are  commonly 
described  as  an  evidence  of  excitement,  depending  npon 
the  stimnlation  of  the  nervoas  system  preliminary  to  the 
recnrrence  of  narcosis,  are  in  reality  an  essential  of  the 
narcotic ;  i.e.,  the  paralytic  influence.'* 

Dr.  James  Edmunds  (op.  cit.)  says,  "  Supposing  that  Dr.  junM 
we  were  able  by  the  use  of  alcohol  to  elicit  latent  ^;'^*»* 
strength,  and,  as  it  were,  carry  a  patient  round  the 
comer,  i.e.,  through  the  crisis,  when  he  might  recover 
himself  and  go  on  safely — 'why,  if  that  were  so,  the 
inflnence  of  alcohol  would  be  invaluable  in  exhausting 
diseases,  for  it  would  often  enable  us  to  save  life.  But 
alcohol  is  never  a  stimulant  at  all  when  we  come  to  examine 
it.  It  never  acts  as  anything  but  a  paralyzer.  What  are 
the  reasons  from  which  it  has  been  argued  that  alcohol  in 
small  4oses  is  a  stimulant,  instead  of  a  narcotic,  as  it  is 
in  full  doses  ?  These — that  while  in  the  one  the  brain  is 
paralyzed,  in  the  other  the  man  will  talk  faster;  that 
while  in  the  one  the  man's  heart  is  paralyzed  and  his 
vessels  distended,  in  the  other  the  man's  heart  acts  more 
vigorously,  and  his  pulse  beats  more  strongly.  And  it  is 
inferred  that  because  his  heart  beats  more  strongly,  and 
the  blood-vessels  seem  to  be  more  active,  the  circulation 
must  go  on  more  actively,  and  that  in  cases  of  fainting 
and  in  cases  of  accident  the  circulation  will  often  be  kept 
up  where  otherwise  it  would  fail.  Let  me  ask  if  there  is 
not  a  more  probable  explanation  of  the  force  with  which 
the  heart  acts  under  the  influence  of  a  small  dose  of  alcohol 
than  that  of  supposing  that  the  influence  is  in  one  case 
that  of  a  narcotic,  in  the  other  that  of  a  stimulant. 

"  We  have  an  analogy  in  the  act  of  breathing.  When 
we  see  a  man  breathing  quietly  we  know  that  he  is  com- 
fortable, but  when  we  see  a  man  with  asthma,  we  know 
that  the  air  cannot  get  into  his  chest,  nor  its  circulation 
go  on  aright  in  his  lungs.  What  do  we  see  ?  We  see 
him  breathing  with  most  wonderful  *  vigour,'  let  us  call  it. 
Is  that  any  better  for  the  man  P     Is  that  any  indication 
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that  he  has  g^t  more  air  ?  No  physiologist  wonld  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  it  was.  He  would  say  that  the 
terrible  breathing  we  see  where  an  asthmatic  patient  leans 
out  of  window  and  strains  all  his  breathing  muscles  to 
gasp  for  air,  was  an  indication  he  could  not  get  air  into 
him,  instead  of  an  indication  that  he  got  more  air.  Tet 
that  is  a  precisely  analogous  illustration,  and  the  parallel 
will  hold  if  we  analyze  by  every  scientific  and  physiological 
test.  For  instance,  if  the  aeration  of  the  blood  be  ob- 
structed in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  the  breathing 
becomes  more  frequent  and  more  vigorous  ;  but  this  accele- 
rated action  is  always  called  *  difficult  breathing,'  and  is 
evidence  that  the  true  respiratory  changes  are  obstructed 
instead  of  being  promoted.  If  the  obstruction  continue, 
this  difficult  or  accelerated  breathing  rapidly  exhausts  the 
patient ;  the  effort  cannot  be  maintained  very  long,  and 
death  necessarily  follows. 

''  If  in  a  healthy  animal  we  leave  the  heart  and  lungs 
intact,  and  the  blood-vessels  unobstructed,  and  simply 
close  the  windpipe  with  a  ligature,  violent  efEorts  are  made 
to  inspire ;  but  as  no  fresh  air  reaches  the  lung-cells,  the 
necessary  exchanges  between  the  blood  and  air  cannot  be 
made,  the  blood  ceases  to  pass  on  through  the  otherwise 
unobstructed  capillaries,  the  arteries  behind  get  gorged, 
the  heart  makes  a  few  violent  struggles  to  force  on  the 
blood,  but  the  circulation  becomes  arrested  all  through  the 
body,  and  death  ensues. 

*'  Here,  in  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia,  we  see  that  the 
mere  non-completion  of  the  proper  exchanges  between  the 
blood  and  the  air  absolutely  arrests  the  blood-currents, 
while  all  the  circulatory  organs  remain  perfect,  and  the 
heart  strains  every  fibre  to  urge  on  the  life-stream.  If 
instead  of  at  once  suffocating  the  animal,  we  allow  it  to 
breathe  air  containing  its  full  proportion  of  oxygen,  but 
containing  also  ten  per  cent,  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  we  get, 
first,  a  retardation  of  narcosis  of  the  respiratory  actions  in 
the  lungs,  like  that  which  alcohol,  when  mixed  with 
healthy  blood,  produces  in  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
Breathing  becomes  quickened,  as  in  persons  suffering  from 
any  other  impediment  to  respiration,  and  the  heart  acts 
violently  and  rapidly ;  but  as  the  carbonic-acid  gas  is 
carried  by  the  blood  Skll  over  the  body,  narcosis  overtakes 
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the  brain  and  volnntary  mnscles,  then  the  involantary 
breathing  mnscles,  and  lastly  the  heart  itself.  Under  these 
circumstances  death  is  caused  bj  a  gradual  asphyxia,  so 
precisely  like  that  caused  bj  extreme  drunkenness  that 
nothing  but  the  actual  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  body 
would  enable  the  physician  to  tell  one  from  the  other. 
Bat  until  the  narcosis  has  extended  equally  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  we  get  effects  like  those  primary  effects  of 
alcohol  which  are  called  '  stimulating ; '  i.e.,  we  get  violent 
and  rapid  pulsation  of  the  heart,  etc.,  etc.  Yet  carbonic- 
acid  gas  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  a  narcotic  poison,  and 
it  kills  the  deity  of  the  fire- worshippers  as  remorselessly 
as  it  poisons  every  animal  tissue."* 

In  a  subsequent  paper  on  the  Physiological  Influence 
of  Alcohol  (1874)  Dr.  Edmunds  again  sums  up  the  narcotic 
effects  of  alcohol  in  these  words :  "  The  so-called  stimu- 
lating effects  of  alcohol  are  really  only  finer  shades  of  that 
same  narcotic  influence  which  produces  general  stupefac- 
tion and  universal  paralysis  when  the  agent  is  given  in 
large  doses.*' 

The  narcotizing  action  of  alcohol  is  twofold,  t.6.,  direct  Thetwofbid 
and  reflex.     Its  direct  action  is  that  of  its  direct  assault  on  JSc«*of°* 
the  brain,  whose  highest  functions  it  attacks  with  most  alcohol  on 
severity,  because  the  higher  the  function  the  more  delicate  i^id  nerves, 
and  sensitive,  and  hence  more  susceptible  to  injury,  is  the 
brain-matter  involved.     Its  reflex  action  is  to  paralyze  the 
telegraphic  nerve-apparatus  by  which  the  dazed  and  dulled 
superior  brain  sends  its  orders  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy.     Hence  the  moral  and  spiritual  functions — those  of 
reverence  for  God,  of  aspiration ;  the  principles  of  self- 
abnegation — modesty,  love,  patience,  and  fortitude,  are  the 
first  victims  of  alcohol,  while  the  coarser  powers  of  the 
brain  are  at  first  comparatively  little  affected,  and  hence 
the  orders  for  the  reduction  of  the  enemy  devolve  on  these 
inferior  functionaries  instead  of  being  received  from  the 
highest. 

It  is  well  known  that — ^in  the  case   of  contending  ninstntion 

on  thii  point. 
*  This    is  from   an  unrevia^d  newspaper  report  of  what  Dr. 
Edmonds  then  said — which  accoimtB  for  the  careless  diction.    The 
facts  and  opinions  stated  are,  however,  so  clear  and  important  that 
I  have  repzt)daced  it  here. 
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armies — no  matter  how  superior  in  every  respect  the  one 
foe  may  be  to  the  other,  and  no  matter  how  certain  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  engagement  may  be,  if,  at  the  veiy 
outset,  the  inferior  foi*ce  should  succeed  in  disabling  boUi 
from  action  and  command  the  chief  of  the  superior  force 
and  those  next  in  power  and  in  knowledge  of  his  plans, 
many  lives  will  be  uselessly  wasted,  because  the  lower 
of&cers,  ignorant  of  the  plan  of  battle  and  not  holding  that 
supremacy  over  the  men  which  the  general  possessed, 
issue  contradictory  and  inadequate  orders,  resulting  in  a 
confusion  which  costs  heavily  before  the  chief  can  resume 
his  powers  and  lead  to  victory. 

Similar,  though  infinitely  more  complex,  are  the 
paralyzing  effects  of  alcohol  on  man.  Under  these  the 
highest  functions  of  tlie  brain  send  muddled  or  no  orders 
to  the  sub-functions,  and  they  in  their  turn  (the  extent  of 
the  confusion,  of  course,  being  largely  determined  by  the 
amount  of  alcohol  inp^ested,  and  the  health,  conditions, 
temperament,  and  intrinsic  chliracter  of  the  drinker)  send 
stupid  or  no  messnges  to  their  subordinates,  and  so  on. 

But  the  lower  the  grade  of  a  faculty,  the  coarser  are 
the  nerve-molecules  and  therefore  the  less  susceptible  of 
paralysis,  but  also  the  less  qualified  are  such  faculties 
— as  in  the  case  of  the  army  deprived  of  its  leaders — 
either  to  conceive  or  carry  out  the  work  of  the  highest 
functions ;  and  hence  in  the  body  of  man,  as  in  the 
demoralized  array,  we  find  dire  confusion  perverting  or 
destroying  orders  passed  from  higher  to  lower  nerve- 
centres,  and  from  nerves  to  tissues — and,  as  a  result,  the 
various  manifestations  of  mental  and  physical  disorders 
which  are  termed  lack  of  co-ordination  of  ideas,  lack  of 
co-ordination  of  muscles,  systemic  demoralization,  the 
wreck  of  manhood. 

jj^^jj^j^jjj^  The  co-ordinating  powers  of  voluntary  action  are  the 

of  the  powers  next  to  yield  after  the  moral  ;  the  mechanical  powers 
^^oo-ordin»-  ^j^j^  Xtist.  For  instance,  if  we  put  something  in  a  drunken 
man*s  hand,  if  he  be  not  too  far  gone,  he  will  clutch  it 
firmly,  though  without  interest,  idea,  or  intent — the  action 
of  his  hand  being  entirely  mechanical ;  as  is  also  the 
clinging  of  his  legs  to  the  saddle  and  the  sides  of  the 
horse  if  he  is  put  on  horseback.     His  body  sways  about 
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helplessly,  but  the  involantary  mascles  of  his  legs,  called 
into  action  by  the  touch,  cling  to  what  toaches  them. 
The  further  alcoholic  paralysis  extends,  the  less  does  the 
Yietim  know  of  shocks  or  pains.  It  is  commonly  known 
that  a  dranken  man  can  fall  a  considerable  distance  and 
experience,  in  appearance  at  least,  comparatively  small 
damage.  About  three  years  ago  a  drunken  man  jumped 
from  London  Bridge  into  the  Thames.  He  was  picked  np 
by  a  sailor,  taken  to  a  hospital,  and  in  a  few  days  showed 
no  effects  of  the  shock. 

It  is  also  a  fact  of  common  observation  that  drunken 
persons  can  go  about  with  ugly  gashes  and  bruises  on 
their  bodies,  without  seeming  in  the  least  aware  of  these 
injuries ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  hunter  St.  Martin,  it  was 
seen  what  a  horrible  condition  could  be  produced  in  the 
stomach  by  alcohol,  with  comparatively  no  sensations  of 
inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  paralysis  which — when  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  under  its  effects  partially  lose  their  con- 
tracting influence  on  the  capillaries  at  the  same  time  that 
the  heart  puts  on  extra  force  to  expel  the  foe — makes  the 
capillaries  dilate  so  that  the  blood  rushes  into  and  partly 
remains  in  these  minute  blood-vessels.  This  state  of  things 
suffuses  the  skin  with  a  glow,  and  thus  heat  is  no  doubt 
wasted. 

Prof.  John  Fiske,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.,  in  a  keen  Prof.  John 
controversial  essay  on  Tobacco  and  Alcohol  (Boston,  1869),  ^p®^ 
says  of  the  nerve  symptoms  produced  by  alcohol —  alcoholic 

"  The  first  narcotic  symptom  produced  by  alcohol  is  a  P*^^**^ 
symptom  of  incipient  paralysis ;  the  flushing  of  the  face 
is  caused  by  the  paralysis  of  the  cervical  branch  of  the 
sympathetic.  This  symptom  usually  occurs  some  time 
before  the  conspicuous  manifestation  of  the  ordinary  signs 
of  intoxication,  which  result  from  paralysis  of  the  cerebrum  ; 
we  may  search  in  vain  among  the  phenomena  of  intoxica- 
tion for  any  genuine  evidences  of  that  heightened  mental 
activity  which  is  said  to  be  followed  by  a  depressive 
recoil.  There  is  no  recoil,  there  is  no  stimulation.  There 
is  nothing  but  paralytic  disorder  from  the  moment  narcosis 
begins.  From  the  outset  the  whole  nervous  system  is 
lowered  in  tone,  the  even  course  of  nutrition  disturbed,  and 
the  rhythmic  discharge  of  its  functions  interfered  with.*' 
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Ouuide  Still  it  would  seem  that,  at  least  in  cases  of  small 

temperature  doses,  the  dilation  of  capillaries  is  only  in  part  the  result 
quauSwtSe  oi  vaso-motoF  nerve  paralysis,  which  would  seem  to  be 
<"[^**o°  of  largely  influenced  by  surrounding  temperature.  In  lai^ 
uri^'^  '  doses,  no  doubt,  alcohol  has  such  a  paralyzing  effect  on 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  that  the  capillaries  are  dilated 
almost  the  same  in  cold  as  in  heat ;  hence  the  danger 
of  freezing  to  death.  But  in  small  doses  this  is  not  the 
case,  because  even  though  the  drinker  does  not  in  a 
warm  room  feel  the  effects  of  drink,  he  becomes  qaicklj 
intoxicated  after  entering  the  cold  air,  which  seems  to 
point  the  fact  that  in  a  warm  room  the  system  risks 
less  from  driving  the  alcoholized  blood  to  the  surface 
for  oxidation,  than  from  keeping  it  back  in  the  interior; 
while  in  the  cold  atmosphere  it  is  safer  to  let  the  poison 
work  through  the  interior  of  the  system.  And  therefore 
we  see,  as  in  the  case  of  the  outward  manifestations — the 
glow  of  the  eye,  etc. — the  agreeable  sensations  cansed  by 
the  blood  pouring  to  the  surface  are  deceptive ;  it  is  not  an 
increase,  but  a  decrease  of  heat,  the  surface  being  warmed 
at  the  expense  of  the  interior.  And  universal  practical 
experience  proves  the  fact. 

It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  demonstrated 
that  the  minutest  quantities  of  alcohol  have  some  paralyzing 
effect  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

The   Rev.  Mr.  Merriman,  of   Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S., 
in  a  most  excellent  essay,  entitled  A  Sober  View  of  AhstU 
nence  (Medical  Temperance  Journal,  London,  1882),  says — 
Dra  Nicoi  "  \yr^.  Nicol  and  Mossop  of  Edinburgh,  conducting  a 

Moiwop,  and  Series  of  experiments  upon  each  other,  examined  the  base 
nStStic*^  ^^  o^  ^^^  ®y®  ^y  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  while  the  system 
effects  on  the  was  under  the  influence  of  various  drugs.  They  found 
*^**  that  the  nerves  controlling  the  delicate  blood-vessels  of 

the  retina  were  paralyzed,  and  the  vessels  themselves  con- 
gested, by  a  dose  of  two  drachms  of  rectified  spirits — ^less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol — or  about 
a  table-spoonful  of  brandy.  Here  was  a  genuine  paralysis, 
*  a  real  physical  damage  to  the  nervous  tissue.*  The  nar- 
cosis caused  by  this  minute  dose  was,  of  course,  less 
extended,  but  just  as  real  as  that  which  occurs  when  a 
man  becomes  dead-drunk. 

"As  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  have  a 
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pectQiarlj  intimate  connection  with  the  brain,  this  experi- 
ment woald  seem  to  show  ns  throagh  this  little  window, 
as  it  were,  to  the  cerebrum,  how  it  is  that  even  half  a 
glass  of  light  wine  '  goes  to  the  head  *  of  many  people,  that 
is,  causes  for  a  moment  a  slight  dizziness  and  blurring  of 
sight ;  and  also  how  it  is  that,  as  Dr.  E.  Smith  has  shown, 
all  the  senses,  particularly  the  sight,  are  blunted  by  very 
small  doses  of  alcohoL  Is  it  impertinent  to  suggest  that 
even  smaller  quantities  than  this  quarter  of  an  ounce 
may  cause  incipient  narcosis,  if  ouly  we  had  an  instru- 
ment sharp  enough  to  detect  it?  If  so,  the  distinction 
in  kind  between  the  effects  of  large  and  of  small  doses, 
vanishes." 


The   quality  of   the  brain   decides  the  clearness   and  Theqiuutj 
rapidity  with  which  a  message  for  any  part  of  the  body  is  2S£g**Se' 
conceived.     The  soundness  of  the  various  nerves  through  vuutj  of  iu 
which  the  message  is  transmitted  decides  the  accuracy  and  ^^^ 
speed  with  which  it  will  reach  its  destination ;   and  the  i»^«- 
relative  health  of  the  communicating  agent,  and  of  the 
tissue  deputed   by  it  to  put  the  order  into   execution, 
decides  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  the  transaction 
will  be  finished. 

Dr.  J.  Crichton  Browne,  in  his  paper  on  Education  and  Dr.  j.  Crtdi- 
the  Nervous  System  (Book  of  Health,  London,  1883),  says:  J^tJjj;*^, 
'*  The  rate  at  which  a  nervous  impulse  travels  along  a 
nerve  to  a  muscle  can  be  accurately  measured,  and  this 
has  been  found  to  vary  much  in  different  animals.  In 
a  frog,  such  an  impulse  travels  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight 
metres  per  second,  and  in  a  man  at  the  rate  of  thirty- three 
metres  per  second.  And  in  different  individual  men  the 
rate  of  nerve  conduction  varies  slightly.  But  it  is  in  more 
complex  nervous  operations  that  the  influence  of  quality 
of  nerve-matter  in  determining  rate  of  action  becomes 
more  manifest.  Thus,  as  regards  sensory  impressions  and 
voluntary  actions  founded  upon  them,  the  observations 
of  astronomers  show  that  of  a  number  of  persons  intently 
watching  for  the  transit  of  a  star  across  the  meridian, 
some  will  record  the  event  a  third  or  even  half  a  second 
earlier  than  others,  the  difference  between  individuals 
in  this  respect  being  known  ns  the  personal  equation. 
M.  Hirsh  has  shown  that  there  are  differences  in  the 
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rapidity  with  which  impressions  are  transmitted  through 
the  nerves  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  and  common 
observation  affords  abundant  illustrations  of  different  rates 
of  action  in  nerve-centres  connected  with  mental  proceBseBi 
If  a  man,  when  out  walking,  asks  his  way,  and  reoeiTes 
some  rather  complicated  directions  as  to  the  route  to  be 
taken,  he  will  frequently  repeat  these  directions  aloud 
once  or  twice  before  he  fully  comprehends  them.  The 
words  have  been  instantaneously  received  and  appropriated 
8o  as  to  be  capable  of  reproduction,  but  the  interpretatioB 
of  them  takes  appreciable  time.  The  lower  process  hat 
been  rapid,  the  higher  has  been  more  deliberately  per- 
formed. And  common  observation  also  affords  abandaat 
illustration  of  diffei'ent  rates  of  rapidity  of  mental  pro- 
cesses in  different  persons,  and  thus  guides  to  a  rongh 
estimate  of  the  quality  of  brain-matter.  One  man  is 
spoken  of  as  quick-witted ;  another,  as  slow  of  thought. 
One  is  said  to  be  vivacious,  another  lethargic ;  and  for 
scientific  purposes  differences  of  this  kind  are  summoned  (?) 
up  in  temperaments,  in  which  rapidity  of  mental  action 
and  quality  of  brain-substance  are  indicated  by  certain  oat- 
ward  characteristics.  From  the  nervous  to  the  lymphatic 
temperament,  through  the  sanguine  and  bilions  and  inter- 
mediate temperaments,  compounded  of  these,  there  is  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  rate  of  nerve>action,  and  in  the 
fineness  of  quality  of  nerve-substance." 

The  manner  in  which  alcohol — even  when  taken  in 

very  minute  quantity — interferes  with  the  healthfnlnesi 

of  nerve-communication,  is  another  proof  that  it  is  always 

narcotic,  i.e.,  a  nerve-paralyzer. 

TheUteDr.         Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes,  in  the  Manual  of  Practical  Hygime 

SSrftoihe  (I^o^^oo*   1878),    gives   the  following   description  of  the 

paralyzing     nerve-pai*alyzing  effects  of  alcohol : — 

bofwi*the*^         "  I^  most  persons  alcohol  acts  at  once  as  an  ansssthetic, 

power  of       and  lessens  also  the  rapidity  of  impressions,  the  power  of 

thought.    *  thought,  and  the  perfection  of  the  senses.     In  other  cases 

it  seems  to  cause  increased  rapidity  of  thought,  and  excites 

imagination,  but  even  here  the  power  of  control  over  a 

train  of  thought  is  lessened." 

Dr.  Howieon        In  a   lecture   on   Physiological  Aspects  of  the  Alcohol 

Question,  to   the   conference   of   Liverpool  teachers  con- 
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vened  by  the  National  Temperance  League,  June  9,  1883, 
Dr.  Howie  said,  "In  the  present  day  we  can  calculate 
with  precision  the  exact  time,  to  a  minute  fraction  of  a 
second,  which  is  required  to  transmit  a  message  from  the- 
brain  to  the  hand  or  any  other  portion  of  the  body,  and  it 
has  been  distinctly  shown  that  it  takes  much  longer  to  send 
such  a  message  after  the  person  experimented  upon  has 
taken  even  a  small  dose  of  a  narcotic.  A  message  which 
oonld  be  sent  in  0*1904  of  a  second  required  0*2970  seconds 
for  its  performance  after  two  glasses  of  hock  had  been 
administered  to  the  subject  of  experiment,  thus  showing 
bow  much  even  a  slight  narcotic  effect  interferes  with  the 
Tital  action  of  nervous  tissue." 

How  instantaneous  is  the  disorganizing  and  crippling  i>r.  J.  t. 
effect  of  this  nerve-paralysis  upon  the  mental  powers,  after  terJttn«  ex- 
even  the  smallest  dose  of  alcohol,  is  shown  by  Dr.  J.  J.  ^1!!™*?***^ 
Bidge,  in  his  interesting  experiments,  the  results  of  which,  doses  of 
published  in   the   Medical  Temperance  Journal  for  April,  *^«>**®*- 
1882,  are  almost  entirely  reproduced  here  :    "If  alcohol  is 
at  first  a  stimulant,  of  course  the  functions  under  con- 
sideration should  be  more  easily  and  accurately  performed. 
There  are  three  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
which  seemed  most  suitable  for  test  purposes.     These  are 
(1)  the  sense  of  touch,  or  feeling ;  (2)  the  sense  of  weight, 
or  the   muscular  sense ;   and  (3)  the  sense  of  sight,  or 
vision.     I  have  tested  each  of  these  senses  in  the  following 
ways: — 

"  1.  Feeling. — An  instrument  was  constructed  in  which 
were  two  points  in  an  upright  position,  and  about  half  an 
inch  apart.  A  third  upright  point  was  situated  between 
the  two,  and  was  capable  of  being  moved  in  a  straight  line 
nearer  to  one  or  other  of  the  stationary  points.  These 
three  points  were  covered  in  so  as  to  be  invisible,  but  the 
forefinger  could  be  passed  through  a  hole  in  order  to  feel 
them.  The  middle  point  was  moved  by  a  rack  and  pinion, 
and  the  person  tested  was  required  to  move  it  until,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  as  nearly  as  possible  equally  distant  from 
the  two  outside  points.  The  movement  of  the  middle 
point  was  recorded  on  a  dial  invisible  to  the  subject  of  the 
experiment.  This  form  of  instrument  was  preferred  to  the 
ordinary  oBsthesiometer,  because  in  that  instrument  (in 
using  which  the  person  has  to  state  the  earliest  moment 
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that  he  can  distinguish  the  points  of  a  pair  of  oom]^ 

as  two,  while  they  are  gradaallj  separated)  imaginatioa 

might  more  easily  vitiate  the  conclusions. 
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**  This  table  shows  that  alcohol  in  small  doses  exercises 
a  narcotic  inilaence  on  the  nerves  of  sensation,  or  renders 
the  perception  of  minute  differences  of  size  less  keen  and 
delicate.  The  numlx^rs,  though  apparently  large,  do  not 
represent  a  larsre  actual  distance  between  the  points. 
They  simply  indicate  the  relative  difference,  the  average 
before  alcohol  being  twenty-three,  and  afterwards  almost 
thirty-eight.  The  only  conclusion  that  can  safely  be 
drawn  is  that  there  is  certainly  no  improvement,  no 
increased  sensitiveness  after  small  quantities  of  alcohol, 
but,  on  the  conti*ary,  slight  deterioration. 

"  2.  Weight. — The  amount  of  muscular  force  required 
to  overcome  different  resistances  is  measured  by  a  special 
sense  connected  with  the  muscles,  but  exercised  by  the 
nerves.  Comparison  between  two  weights  requires  the 
action  of  the  judgment.  The  more  acute  the  perceptive 
faculties  are,  so  much  the  more  readily  will  the  judgment 
decide  upon  small  differences  between  two  weights.  The 
effect  of  alcohol  on  this  muscular  sense  was  determined  by 
an  arrangement  in  which  a  weight  was  attached  to  a 
certain  lever,  and  the  person  experimented  upon  was 
required  to  slide  an  equal  weight  along  another  lever, 
exactly  similar  to  the  first,  until,  in  his  opinion,  the  weights 
appeared  to  be  the  same.  It  is  obvious  that  the  position 
of  the  weights  on  each  lever  ought  to  be  exactly  the  same, 
and,  therefore,  the  more  sensitive  the  muscular  senae  is, 
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alcohol,  and  then  the  distance  at  which  the  same  letten, 
differently  arranged,  conld  be  read  with  the  same  e;e 
aftenvarda.  The  distance  raries  veiy  greatly  in  different 
individuals;  bnt,  of  course, in  the  same  individual  itwoahl 
remain  the  same,  provided  that  the  alcohol  had  no  effect 
Indeed,  one  might  naturally  expect  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  latter  trials,  by  reason  of  the  eyes  becoming  accns- 
tomed  to  the  formation  of  the  fancy  letters  employed.  The 
following  table  gives  the  resalts  obtained  : — 
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"Here,  again,  it  is  clear  that  every  one  of  the  in- 
dividaals  experimented  on  waa  affected  inJDrioasly  by  thtt 
alcohol.  On  the  average,  every  one  had  to  approacn.  nearer 
in  order  to  diHtingnish  the  same  letters.  The  general 
average  indicates  that  it  required  an  approach  of  nearly 
one  foot  to  compensate!  for  the  injury  done  by  the  alcohol. 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  distance  had  to  be  shortensd, 
on  the  average,  d  per  cent. 

"  In  tcHting  all  tliree  of  these  senses  it  ought  in  faimesi 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  considerable  advantage  was  giren 
to  alcohol  by  the  unavoidable  neceaaity  that  the  teat  with 
alcohol  ahonid  follow  the  test  withont  it.  For  thua,  iu 
every  case,  the  alcohol  gets  all  the  credit  of  the  iraproTe- 
ment  dne  to  experience  and  practice.  If  this  fallacy  conld 
have  been  avoided,  it  seems  probable  that  the  difference  in 
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favour  of  total  abstinence  would  have  been  even  greater 
than  it  really  was. 

"  As  two  drachms  of  alcohol  was  the  amount  given  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  may  be  just  worth  a  line  to 
indicate  that  this  represents  one  tablespoonful  of  spirits ; 
not  quite  half  a  glassful  of  port  or  sherry ;  a  small  wine- 
glassful  of  claret  or  champagne ;  and  not  quite  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  ale.  Now,  these  quantities  are  considerably 
short  of  the  *  physiological  minimum,'  which  is  supposed 
not  to  do  any  one  any  harm.  Indeed,  the  fact  is  established 
— that  from  the  moment  when  sufficient  alcohol  has  been 
taken  to  affect  the  nervous  system  at  all,  to  the  total 
extinction  of  nervous  energy  by  a  fatal  quantity,  there  is 
progressive  paralysis  of  every  form  of  nerve  function, 
capable  of  accurate  determination,  which  has  hitherto  been 
experimented  on. 

"  It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that,  notwithstanding 
this  real  deterioration  of  various  powers,  the  individual  is 
not  conscious  of  any  alteration,  and  nothing  but  an  unmis- 
takable test  can  convince  him  that  he  is  not  so  accurate  or 
capable  as  he  was  before.  Whether  this  arises  simply 
from  the  inability  of  the  judgment  to  compare  the  intensity 
of  two  impressions  reaching  it  separately,  and  after  an 
interval  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  or  whether  it 
arises  from  incipient  paralysis,  or  weakening  of  the 
judgment  itself,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Probably  both 
causes  operate  to  account  for  the  failure  to  perceive  the 
difference. 

"  One  thing  becomes  very  clear — n^imely,  that  the  highest 
possible  perfection  of  the  nervous  system  is  only  possible  with 
strict  total  abstinence. 

**  Alcohol  has,  also,  clearly  no  right  to  be  called  a 
stimulant.  It  is  a  narcotic  from  first  to  last,  as  Dr.  Wilks 
and  others  have  heretofore  asserted,  and  the  symptoms  of 
stimulation  are  only  the  result  of  the  peculiar,  balanced 
condition  of  many  functions,  between  accelerating  and 
checking  nerves  ;  the  narcotizing  of  a  checking  nerve 
producing  for  the  time  being  the  same  visible  effect  as  the 
stimulation  of  an  accelerating  nerve.  Alcohol,  like  other 
drugs,  has  its  special  preferences  for  certain  nerve- tracts 
over  others,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  persons  one 
nervous  function    is  more    susceptible,    and    in    others 
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another.  Nevertheless,  its  tendency  may  be  broadlT 
indicated  as  a  paralyser  of  nerve-function,  or,  more  shortly, 
as  a  true  narcotic." 

In  a  letter  dated  March  21.  18S4,  Dr.  J.  J.  Ridge  writes 
to  me  as  follows :  "  Very  recently  Dr.  Scougal,  of  New 
Mill,  has  repeated  and  confirmeii  my  conclusions,  and  adds 
that  the  sense  of  hoarinpr  is  similarly  affected  by  alcohol 

The  health,  temperament,  alcoholic  heritage,  and  resis- 
tive power  of  the  drinker;  the  state  of  his  stomach  as  to 
food:  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  activity  of  the  excrementuy 
organs,  foreign  ingredients  in  the  alcoholic  drink  ; — these 
and  other  conditions  and  circumstances  combine  to  deter- 
mine and  qualify  the  length,  extent,  and  character  of 
alroholic  paralysis,  and  the  amount  of  damage  done,  jut 
as  they  do  in  regard  to  the  nutritive  processes ;  and  must 
equally  be  considered  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  effects 
of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system. 


O^n^ral  con- 
clusions ss  to 


§  41.  In  the  preceding  portion,  on  alcohol  and  digestion, 
it  has  lx»en  shown  that  the  terrible  drink-craving  was  caused 
bv  the  aviditv  with  which  alcohol  absorbs  the  water  from 
the  tissues,  but  it  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  those 
chemical  pn'iperties  of  alcohol.  One  of  the  pecnKarities 
inherent  in  all  forms  of  sensuous  excitation  is  that  artificial 
excitement  pn-iduces  a  cry  for  more  of  the  excitant,  and 
the  more  imperatively  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
functions  thus  abused. 

Says  Dr.  An.stie  (op.  cit.).  '*  A  certain  quantity  of 
nervous  tissue  has  ceased  to  till  the  role  of  nervous  tissue, 
and  there  is  less  impressible  matter  upon  which  the 
narcotic  might  operate.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  confirmed 
drunkard,  opium  eater,  or  coquero  requires  more  and  more 
of  his  accustomed  narcotic  to  produce  the  intoxication 
which  he  delights  in — to  saturate  his  blood  to  a  high 
degree  with  the  poison,  and  thus  to  insure  an  extensive 
contact  with  the  nervous  matter." 

Prof.  John  Fiske  (op.  cit.)  says,  "  The  perpetual 
craving  of  the  drinker  in  all  probability  is  due  to  the 
gradual  alteration  in  the  molecular  structure  of  the  nervous 
system,  caused  by  frequently  repeated  narcosis." 

Alcohol,  therefore,  is  a  narcotic  always — from  beginning 
to  end,  never  anything  else  but  a  narcotic.     Indeed,  were 
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it  otherwise,  it  wonld  not  Ih>  usod  in  tho  wnyn  timf  it  in.  ihiiwutv** 
Therefore,  those  who  drink  in  tlu*  hopo  of  inortmMiittf  tho  iVlSJiwT** 
pleasure  of  living,  misa  tlioir  obj(M*t,  rh  ih)  thono  who  Hrink 
in  the  hope  of  augmenting  thoir  miMitnl  nownm.  *V\\f^ 
lawyer,  taking  his  gliisH  bofort)  dolivoring  hiN  bni*f,  (IuIIm 
his  anxiety  as  to  the  iHsuo  and  hin  ondmntVHHinoni  in 
speaking;  the  orator,  taking  hiH  gliiNH  nn  tin  iimpimiiftn, 
will  possibly,  by  the  irritation  and  ywiU)  of  iihutN  thin  in 
narcosis,  be  able  to  reprodnco  from  \\\h  rttMi*rvii  Miori*M  of 
knowledge  some  flaHhy,  perhapH  oln(|iifMit  pnriodM,  but 
rarely  coherent  or  deep  reasoning  ;  in  nuithnr  mm)  do  ff*(*ling 
or  thought  become  clearer  or  keenc^r,  but  tn«'tiiory  and  fiMir 
are  deadened,  and  a  mecbaniral  conriign  to  Nl.f»lid)y  gf«t 
oyer  what  cannot  bo  ado<juat<jly  faced,  in  ofMiti  tftrripomrily 
acquired. 

§  42.  Recent  years  have  fuminhi^d  tho  ntrorif^f^Mt  proofn 
and  testimony  that  the  notion  of  alr;f;hol  an  an  auxiliary  iff 
brain-work  is  fallacioos. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Figg  (op.  cit.)  mijn,  "  In  a  \9t*rwm  drfffkifif^  in  P>  *t 
to  stimulate  a  natural  mental  frjn/;tioff,  w#7  H*Mm  w'tUttim  J/HtTlf 
an  alteration  of  object;  for,  tiXjt^nimtruUiWy  t'/m^\ui'Mt\  tbwt  •j*^J^*n*w 
in  the  insolvency  of  the  <'Mrf:\trh\  nynU^tn  fM  a  \mM'tn,  Httft  tt^H«0$ 
the  defective  oo-openitir>n  of  t)m  bl/^/<J,  tliat  ^%iti^tr*\'tUHry  ^*^*^**^ 
exhibition  is  not  attainable,  fae  tuntX  r^^i  HHl'tniU'A   w$t}$ 
reaching  that  which  wan  onf^^f  tbe  tw/rtuskl  nU^utShM  t^  \$m 
powers,  bet  frvym  which  Im;  ha«  Tt^jt*0y^S»^\  \u  t^#^  «'/MH\i^ 
Off  frequent  exee^M." 

In  a  word,  aj^^hol  A.fi^yykfAA  %tiA  \MfHjn  ntt  *(X/-^ryK 
thomt  wiio  «^«tk  i>>Ca  ar/l  <i^>.  f//r  r/^yiy  ar.4  ff/tf^t 

In  a  litKK!^r^  Mi  J*«  Kf^,t  </  AU/,hA'^,  t/^iv//f$  «^/»» 

*■  ETerr«£xIn  naa.  ^iuo  i-srtjt  -.■■■rr,2**ti'^  *fvfl»  v*,**-    ^j^'uI  «%-y*y;' 
man  ibtnji  nrj — v.  -.*  4^  *<U'.ndj»wt  V;*v^j«  '^*'^^   w.rVr^'r 

bt  MOST  jx  *iL  "au*  it^ruv  .*^j*riir,n«  -/  •.'*^  ,  *{«*•.*  in^^ 

bnizsii  lA  av'  'jiins  "Siac  «ir*:  i^  .tf^it^  14««a>u-^   M:mi**iM^at  ^i^^ 
T-f^  »  *  mmtu  'one  x  ^■''S^  x  vixn^nnd^  •msruf^   *r,    n^ 
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expense  of  blnnting  his  sensibilities.  .  .  .  That  is  mj 
testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  liqnors  upon  health 
and  upon  work,  namclj,  that  for  all  purposes  of  sustained, 
enduring,  fraitf  ul  work  it  is  mjr  experience  that  alcohol 
does  not  help  bat  hinders  it.  ...  I  am  bound  to  mj 
that  for  all  honest  work  alcohol  never  helps  a  hnman  sooL 
Never,  never !  " 

Mr.  A.  Arthur  Reade,  in  his  work,  Study  amd 
Stimulants  (London,  1883),  composed  of  one  hundr^  and 
thirty-two  letters  and  citations  from  various  eminent 
literary  and  other  brain  workers,  says  in  his  concluding 
comments,  **  From  a  review  of  these  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  testimonies  ...  I  find  **  that  "  not  one  resorts 
to  alcohol  for  stimulus  to  thinking,  and  only  two  or  three 
defend  its  use  under  special  circumstances — *  useful  at  a 
pinch  *  under  *  physical  or  mental  exhaustion.'  Not  one 
resorts  to  alcohol  for  inspiration." 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Reade's  volume  the  following  ooncise 
and  comprehensive  testimony  (given  at  Bedford  Chapel, 
July  20th,  1882),  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke:  "It 
has  been  said  that  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  stimulate 
work  into  greater  activity,  and  make  life  happier  and 
brighter.  My  experience  since  I  became  a  total  abstainer 
has  been  exactly  opposite.  I  have  found  myself  able  to 
work  better.  I  have  a  greater  command  over  any  powers 
I  possess.  I  can  make  use  of  them  when  I  please.  When 
I  call  upon  them  they  answer ;  and  I  need  not  wait  for 
them  to  be  in  the  humour.  It  is  all  the  difference  betweeu 
a  machine  well  oiled  and  one  which  has  something  among 
the  wheels  which  catches  and  retards  the  movement  at 
unexpected  times.  As  to  the  pleasure  of  life,  it  has  been 
also  increased.  I  enjoy  Nature,  books,  and  men  more 
than  I  did — and  my  previous  enjo3rment  of  them  was  not 
small.  Those  attacks  of  depression  which  come  to  every 
man  at  times  who  lives  too  sedentary  a  life,  rarely  visit  me 
now,  and  when  depression  does  come  from  any  trouble,  I 
can  overcome  it  far  more  quickly  than  before.  The  fact 
is,  alcohol,  even  in  the  small  quantities  I  took  it,  while  it 
did  not  seem  to  injure  health,  injured  the  fineness  of  that 
physical  balance  which  means  a  state  of  health  in  which 
all  the  world  is  pleasant.  That  is  my  experience  after  four 
months  of  water-drinking,  and  it  is  all  the  more  striking 
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to  me,  because  for  the  last  foar  or  five  years  I  have  been 
a  very  moderate  drinker.  I  appeal  to  the  young  and  the 
old  to  try  abstinence  for  the  very  reasons  they  now  use 
alcohol — ^in  order  to  increase  their  power  of  work  and  their 
enjoyment  of  life.  Let  the  young  make  the  experiment  of 
working  on  water  only.  Alcohol  slowly  corrupts  and  cer- 
tainly retards  the  activity  of  the  brain  of  the  greatest 
number  of  men.  They  will  be  able  to  do  all  they  have  to 
do  more  swiftly.  This  swiftness  will  leave  them  leisure, 
the  blessing  we  want  most  in  this  overworked  world.  And 
the  leisure  not  being  led  away  by  alcohol  into  idleness, 
into  depression  which  craves  unnatural  excitement,  into 
noisy  or  slothful  company,  will  be  more  nobly  used,  and 
with  greater  joy  in  the  usage.  And  the  older  men,  who 
find  it  so  difficult  to  find  leisure,  and  who  when  they  find 
it  cannot  enjoy  it  because  they  have  a  number  of  slight 
ailments  which  do  not  allow  them  perfect  health,  or  which 
keep  them  in  over-excitement  or  over-depression,  let  them 
try — though  it  will  need  a  struggle — whether  the  total 
abandonment  of  alcohol  will  not  lessen  all  their  ailments, 
and  by  restoring  a  better  temper  to  the  body — for  the 
body  with  alcohol  in  it  is  like  a  house  with  an  irritable 
man  in  it — enable  them  not  only  to  work  better,  but  to 
enjoy  their  leisure.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
work  of  the  world  would  be  one-tbird  better  done,  and 
more  swiftly  done,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  increased  by 
one-half,  if  no  one  took  a  drop  of  alcohol." 

§  48.  The  working  classes  do  mostly  believe  that  alcohol  opinions  ti 
increases  their  capacity  for  labour.  Of  course  they  are  J^^umT' 
deceived  by  the  general  sensations  and  appearances,  and  capacitrfo 
practical  teste  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  their  belief.  Beddoe*.^ ' 

Dr.  Beddoes  (in  Hygeia,  1802)  shows  by  comparison  P?^^®"fv^ 
that  drinkers,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  could  p^klllani 
do  less  work  than  non-drinkers.  £5^^*^' 

"  Alcohol,"  says  Dr.  Baer,  quoting  from  Dr.  Donders, 
'Ms  no  savings-bank  for  muscular  strength,  as,  in  time, 
it  utterly  destroys  it." 

"Brandy,  in  its  action  on  the  nerves,"  says  Baron 
Liebig,  "  is  like  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  the  health  of  the 
labourer,  which  for  lack  of  cash  to  pay  it,  must  be  constantly 
renewed.  The  workman  consumes  his  principal  instead  of 
interest,  hence  the  inevitable  bankruptey  of  the  body." 
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Bat  the  crucial  test  for  the  working  classes  is  foTind 
in  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Parkes  and 
Wollowicz.* 

From  long-protracted  comparative  experiments,  alter- 
nately with  water  and  with  alcohol,  on  a  strong  and  healthy 
man,  they  found  by  counting  the  heart's  beats  on  days  of 
water-drinking  and  days  of  spirit  ingestion,  that  alcohol 
greatly  increased  the  heart's  action.  In  summarising  these 
results  they  say — 

"  Admitting  that  each  beat  of  the  heart  was  as  strong 
during  the  alcoholic  period  as  in  the  water  period  (and  it 
was  really  more  powerful),  the  heart  on  the  last  two  days 
of  alcohol  was  doing  one-fifth  more  work. 

**  Adopting  the  lowest  estimate  which  has  been  given 
of  the  daily  work  of  the  heart,  viz.,  as  equal  to  122  tons 
lifted  one  foot,  the  heart  during  the  alcoholic  period  did 
daily  work  in  excess  equal  to  lifting  15*8  tons  one  foot, 
and  in  the  last  two  days  did  extra  work  to  the  amoont  of 
24  tons  lifted  as  far. 

"  The  period  of  rest  for  the  heart  was  shortened, 
though,  perhaps,  not  to  such  an  extent  as  would  be  inferred 
from  the  number  of  beats,  for  each  contraction  was  sooner 
over. 

''The  heart  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  after  alcohol 
was  left  o£P,  and  apparently  at  the  time  when  the  last 
traces  of  alcohol  were  eliminated,  showed  in  the  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracings  signs  of  unusual  feebleness,  and,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  this,  when  the  brandy  quickened  the 
heart,  again  the  tracings  showed  a  more  rapid  contraction 
of  the  ventricles,  but  less  power  than  in  the  alcoholic  period. 
The  brandy  acted,  in  fact,  on  the  heart,  whose  nutrition 
had  not  been  perfectly  restored. 

"  It  will  seem  at  first  sight  almost  incredible  that  such 
an  excess  of  work  could  be  put  upon  the  heart,  but  it  is 
perfectly  credible  when  all  the  facts  are  known. 

''  The  heart  of  an  adult  man  makes,  as  we  see  above, 
73'57  strokes  per  minute.  This  number  multiplied  by 
sixty  for  the  hour,  and  again  by  twenty-four  for  the  entire 
day,  would  give  nearly  106,000  as  the  number  of  strokes 

•  See  Bibliography — Experiments  on  the  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  the 
Human  Body. — Experiments  on  the  Action  of  Bed  Bordeana  Wtne 
(Claret)  on  the  Human  Body.     London,  1870. 
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per  day.  There  is,  however,  a  reduction  of  stroke,  pro- 
duced by  assuming  the  recumbent  position  and  by  sleep, 
so  that  for  simplicity's  sake  we  may  take  o£E  the  6000 
strokes,  and,  speaking  generally,  may  put  the  average  at 
100,000  in  the  entire  day.  With  each  of  these  strokes  the 
two  ventricles  of  the  heart  as  they  contract  lift  up  into 
their  respective  vessels  three  ounces  of  blood  each ;  that 
is  to  say,  six  ounces  with  the  combined  stroke,  or  600,000 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  equivalent  of  work  rendered 
by  this  simple  calculation  would  be  116  foot- tons ;  and  if 
we  estimate  the  increase  of  work  induced  by  alcohol,  we 
shall  find  that  four  ounces  of  spirit  increase  it  one-eighth 
part,  and  eight  ounces  one-fourth  part." 

Identical  results  were  reached  by  these  physicians  in 
their  experiments  with  claret.  There  was  the  "marked 
elEect  on  the  heart  .  .  .  the  twenty  ounces  (of  claret), 
containing  almost  two  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol,  were  mani- 
festly too  much  for  the  subject  ...  he  felt  hot  and 
uncomfortable,  was  flushed,  the  face  was  somewhat  con- 
gested, and  he  was  a  little  drowsy.  .  .  .  Moreover,  alcohol 
then  began  to  appear  in  the  urine.  .  .  .  With  regard  to 
this  healthy  man  taking  any  alcohol,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  he  would  be  better  without  it.*' 


alcohol. 


§  44.  To  snm  up,  we  see  that  alcohol  is  a  substance  G«neTai  sum- 
entirely  alien  to  the  body,  and  incapable  of  being  trans-  ^'^Jiogirli 
formed   into  anything  useful  to  it;   that   it   hinders   the  ««»it»o" 
digestion,  wastes  the   digestive  fluids,  tends  to   dissolve 
and    damage    the   blood,  and  thus  vitiates   and  retards 
all   the   life-processes — its    action    on   the    stomach    and 
blood   producing  structural  degeneration   throughout  the 
system. 

As  to  its  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  we  see  that  it 
works  through  the  blood  directly  on  the  brain  and  nerves  ; 
that  it  narcotizes,  and  that  in  this  narcotizing  it  espe- 
cially deadens  the  feelings  of  care,  responsibility,  and 
discretion,  and  upon  the  bodily  powers  its  effects  are 
shown  in  the  failure  of  the  power  to  co-ordinate  compli- 
cated series  of  muscles,  and  in  blunting  the  acuteness  of 
the  senses. 

Its  afiBnity  for  water  causes  thirst  for  water,  which  the 
drinker  mistakes   for    liquor-thirst,    his    mistake    being 
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strengthened  by  the  spasmodic  demand  of  the  nerroiis 
ganglia  for  more  irritation — hence  the  body's  irresistibie 
craving  for  drink.  These  being  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  whole  organism,  it  follows  that  no  one  is  or  can  be 
strengthened  by  its  use,  and  that,  whether  used  in  moden- 
tion  or  excess,  it  is,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
physiology  alone,  an  onmitigated  carse  to  man^  and  as  the 
poisoner  of  water — man's  chief  source  of  life — it  is  the 
great  fonnder  of  death. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

PATHOLOQICAL   RESULTS,   OB  DISEASES   CAUSED   BT  ALCOHOL. 

§  45.  In  the  previous  part  I  have  dealt  with  the  chemical 
action  and  reaction  between  the  body  and  alcohol. 

In  this,  the  pathological — or  disease  portion — I  shall 
deal  briefly  with  the  disagreeable  experiences  which  Nature 
forces  upon  man  in  her  protest  against  his  use  of  alcohol. 
The  difficulties  hitherto  encountered  are  here  multiplied 
and  intensified.  All  the  complexities  and  intricacies,  and 
the  apparent  contradictions  which  bewilder  and  confuse 
the  physiological  inquirer,  confront  the  physician  with 
large  reinforcements.  Even  if  alcoholic  drinks  were  never 
adulterated,  the  exact  diagnosing  of  alcoholic  diseases 
would  still  be  a  matter  of  supreme  difficulty.  Where,  for 
example,  can  a  non-alcoholic  standard  be  found,  and 
without  such  an  authoritative  criterion  how  can  accuracy 
be  hoped  for  ?  But  not  only  is  there  no  criterion  to  judge 
from,  but  unadulterated  alcohol  is  a  scarcely  known 
article. 

But  let  us  remember  that  without  alcohol  there 
would  be  no  adulterations,  while  without  the  adulterations 
there  would  still  be  alcohol. 

Before  considering  the  subject  of  alcoholic  diseases,  let  Deiinittonof 
us  agree  on  definitions  of  the  terms  disease  and  health.         diMaaeaad 

Disease  is  a  self-suggesting  word — dis-ease,   i.e.,  dis-  *»e«it*»- 
turbance,  dis-order.     Health  we  may  define  as  ease,  peace, 
order.     Health,  therefore,  is  that  state  of  individual  being 
in  which  the  body  and  mind  are  unanimous  about  the  joy 
of  living. 

This  broad  definition  of  health  may  almost  provoke 
scorn  ;  not  because  it  is  not  true,  but  because  it  is  absurdly 
inapplicable  to  life  as  we  find  it ;  because  being  true,  then 
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health  is  an  nnknown  blessing,  and  there  is  nothing  bat 
disease  in  the  world  ;  a  terrible  verdict  to  prononnoe  on 
man's  misnsc  of  himself  and  his  fellow-beings. 

Practically,  then,  health  is  that  state  of  being  in  which 
no  part  of  body  or  mind  offers  any  palpable,  or  more  than 
evanescent  signs  of  serious  individual  disturbance  ;  dueam 
is  the  palpable  manifestation  of  disturbance  of  the  r^nlar 
processes  of  life. 

Alcoholismus,  or  alcoholism,  is  the  name  for  all  diseases 
in  any  way  found  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  term 
was  first  used  by  Dr.  Magnus  Huss,  of  Stockholm,  in  his 
Alcoholismiis  (1849-1851).  He  divides  alcoholism  into 
and  d^nfc.  ^^o  groups :  Acute  alcoholism  and  Chronic  alcohoUgm,^ 
Acute  alcoholism  (drnnkenness  and  its  immediate  con- 
sequences) is  principally  of  a  mental  character,  and  the 
precursor  and  preparer  of  chronic  alcoholism  (the  graver 
chronic  mental  disorder)  ;  but  as  chronic  alcoholism  is  both 
of  a  physical  and  mental  character,  I  will — in  order  to 
connect  the  physical  phenomena  as  a  whole  with  the 
mental  phenomena  as  a  whole — first  deal  with  the  chronic 
physical  phenomena,  then  with  acate  alcoholism,  and  then 
with  the  chiefly  mental  phenomena  and  diseases. 


Dr.  Hiii«,the 
originator  of 
the  t«nn 
aleoholittmt 
andito 
dlTiAion 
into  acute 


A.  Physical  Phenomena  and  Diseases. 

§  46.  "  The  term  chronic  alcoholism*^  says  Dr.  Hass, 
"  applies  to  the  collective  symptoms  of  a  disordered  condition 
of  the  mental,  motor,  and  sensory  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  these  symptoms  assuming  a  chronic  form,  and 
without  their  being  immediately  connected  with  any  of 
these  (organic)  modifications  of  the  central  or  peripheric 
portions  of  the  nervous  system,  which  may  be  detected 
during  life  or  discovered  after  death  by  ocular  inspection ; 
such  symptoms,  moreover,  affecting  individuals  who  have 

*  Dr.  James  Edmunds  says  that  in  chronic  alcoholism,  "  the  body 
is  one  whose  tissues  are  dama$i^ed,  to  begin  with,  by  the  long-contmned 
use  of  alcohol.  The  case  displays  all  the  phenomena  of  the  sot.  With 
every  temporary  depression  in  health,  a  comparatively  mild  ohiD  or 
a  little  excess  in  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol  suffices  to  bring  on  an 
attack  of  delirium  tremens.  This  differs  from  acnte  alcoholiBm  in 
that  the  subject  is  more  prone  to  prostration  and  death,  thoDgh  the 
symptoms  are  less  violent,  and  that  recovery  is  much  slower." 
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persisted  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  the  habit  of 
drinking." 

Strictly    speaking,    chronic    alcoholism     includes     all  Thefoopeof 
chronic  diseases,  physical  or  mental,  coming  within  the  •**'****°""*- 
scope  of  either  of  the  following  categories  : — 

1.  Disorders  occasioned  by  strain  imposed  on  the  system 
by  alcohol. 

2.  Diseases  traceable  to  general  system-degeneration 
produced  by  alcohol. 

3.  Diseases  which  bnt  for  alcoholic  system-degeneration 
might  have  been  averted  or  resisted. 

Neither  place  nor  time  are  here  afforded  for  going  into 
the  pathogeny,  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  or  nosology  of 
alcoholic  diseases,  and  we  shall  only  quote  some  of  the 
general  utterances  of  the  great  authorities  on  these  points, 
leaving  the  reader  to  discover,  not  what  diseases  do^  but 
what  diseases  do  not  directly  or  indirectly  owe,  in  part  at 
least,  their  existence,  character,  and  prevalence  to  alcohol. 

Prof.  Christison,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chair-  Prof,  Chrisu- 
man  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  dated  !^^ni 
July  26th,  1870,  says  of  intoxication —  diseaaw  doe 

"  I  recognize  certain  diseases  which  originate  in  the  aioohoL*  ^ 
vice  of   drunkenness  alone,  which  are  delirium  tremens^ 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  many  cases  of  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  and  dipsomania,  or  insane  drunkenness. 

"  Then  I  recognize  many  other  diseases  in  regard  to 
which  excess  in  alcoholics  acts  as  a  powerful  predisposing 
cause,  such  as  gout,  gravel,  aneurism,  paralysis,  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  cystitis,  premature  incontinence  of  mine,  ery- 
sipelas, spreading  cellular  inflammation,  tendency  of  wounds 
and  sores  to  gangrene,  inability  of  the  constitution  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  diseases  at  large.  I  have  had  a  fearful 
amount  of  experience  of  continued  fever  in  our  infirmary 
during  many  an  epidemic,  and  in  all  my  experience  I  have 
only  once  known  an  intemperate  man  of  forty  and  upwards 
to  recover." 

Prof.  Christison  also  claims  that  three-fourths,  or  even 
four-fifths,  of  Bright's  disease  in  Scotland  is  produced  by 
alcohol. 

In  a  Treatise  on  the  Continued  Fevers  of  Great  Britain  d,.  Murchi- 
(London,  1874),  Dr.  C.  Murchison  says  : —  Bononoon- 

^'  A  single  act  of  intoxication  may  also  predispose  to  feyen. 
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tjplins.  I  have  known  seyeral  instances  of  persons  exposed 
for  months  to  the  poison  in  its  most  concentrated  fonn, 
who  were  not  attacked  nntil  immediately  after  a  debaoch. 
There  is  no  greater  error  than  to  imagine  that  a  libenl 
allowance  of  alcoholic  stimulants  fortifies  the  synUm 
againfit  contagions  diseases." 

In  the  Croonian  Lectures  of  1874,  to  the  members  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  on  Functional  Dumua 
of  the  Liver ^  Dr.  Murchison  said — 

**  It  is  the  prevalence  of  beer  and  spirit  drinking,  and 
consequent  liver-clogging,  which  accounts  for  the  wide- 
spread use  and  countless  forms  of  patent  pills,  SQch  as 
Cockle's,  Morison's,  Holloway's,  and  others.  These  aw 
taken  by  millions  every  week,  and  people  find  that  if  th«y 
do  not  take  them  tliey  become  bilious  and  unwell.  Th^ 
are  all  of  a  purgative  nature,  and  by  occasionally  hairjing 
unspent  material  out  of  the  system  they  give  temporsiy 
relief  to  the  overwrought  liver.  The  wear  and  tear  of  ihv 
process  must,  however,  tend  to  shorten  life. 

**  The  sallow  and  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  face  of 
the  drinker  indicates  the  diseased  liver,  the  most  common 
disease  being  the  so-called  cirrhosis  or  shrinkage  of  the 
liver,  commonly  termed  in  England  the  *  gin-drinker'i 
liver.' " 

In  July,  1882,  Mr.  James  Startin  stated  that — 
•  **  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  skin  disease  which  he 
has  to  deal  with  are  due,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  alcohol. 
His  position,  both  as  a  consultant  and  surgeon  to  St.  John's 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  render  his  experience 
large  and  his  testimony  important.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  universal  abandonment  of  alcoholic  beveniget 
would  conduce  as  much  to  the  health  and  clearness  of  the 
skin  among  the  general  population  as  among  those  female 
prison  inmates  who  ai^e  declared,  on  unimpeachable 
authority,  so  frequently  to  recover  their  good  looks  by  the 
unalcoholic  regimen  of  their  enforced  retreat." 

In  a  lecture  at  Exeter  HaU  (April  18,  1882)  Dr. 
Norman  Kerr,  in  speaking  of  the  diseases  due  to  alcohol, 
stated  that  probably  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  erysipelas 
were  occasioned  by  it. 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  essay  upon  the  Cvre  of 
Gout  by  Moxa  (Nimeguen,  June,  1677),  says — 
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"  Among  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  intemperance  of 
this  age  disposes,  I  have  observed  none  to  increase  so  much 
as  the  gout,  nor  any,  I  think,  of  worse  consequence  to 
mankind.  .  .  .  And  if  intemperance  be  allowed  to  be  the 
common  mother  of  the  gout,  or  dropsy,  and  of  scurvy,  etc., 
I  think  temperance  deserves  the  first  rank  among  public 
virtues,  as  well  as  those  of  private  men ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  can  pretend  to  the  constant  steady  exer- 
cise of  prudence,  justice,  or  fortitude,  without  it.  .  .  . 
I  have  known  so  great  cures,  and  so  many,  done  by 
obstinate  resolutions  of  drinking  no  wine  at  all,  that  I 
put  more  weight  upon  the  part  of  temperance  than  any 
other." 

Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  in  his  famous  work,  2jOon(ymia  Dr.  Darwin 
(London,   1794),  vol.  i.  sect.  xxi.  p.  251  ("On  Drunken-  «"«*»»' 
ness  "),  says  concerning  gout — 

*'  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  a  common  opinion  that  the 
gout  is  as  frequently  owing  to  gluttony  in  eating  as  to 
intemperance  in  drinking  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors. 
To  this  1  answer  that  1  have  seen  no  person  afflicted  with 
gout  who  has  not  drank  freely  of  fermented  liquor,  as  wine 
and  water,  or  small  beer ;  though  as  the  disposition  to  all 
diseases  which  have  originated  from  intoxication  is  in  some 
degree  hereditary,  a  less  quantity  of  spirituous  potation 
will  induce  the  gout  in  those  who  inherit  the  disposition 
from  their  parents." 

In  his  work   on  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Oout  Dr.  OMTod 
(London,  1859),  Dr.  Alfred  Baring  Garrod  says—  "^^  «**"*' 

"  There  is  no  truth  in  medicine  better  established  than 
that  the  use  of  fermented  or  alcoholic  liquors  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  predisposing  causes  of  gout;  nay,  so 
potent  that  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  malady 
would  ever  have  been  known  to  mankind  had  such 
beverages  not  been  indulged  in.  Stout  and  porter  rank 
next  to  wine  in  predisposing  to  gout ;  cider  and  similar 
beverages  will  also  act  to  some  extent  as  predisposing  causes 
of  gout." 

Dr.  Charles  Drysdale,  in  his  address  before  the  Public  Dr.  Drysdaie 
Health    Section  of  the   British   Medical  Association,  at  JSutT'"* 
Sheffield  (Aug.  3,  1876),  said—  ^ 

"  The  drinking  of  beer  is  the  greatest  cause  of  gout 
among  the  population  of  London." 
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The  tentl- 
nii>ny  of  W. 
Kn>role7 
I>avenport, 
M. P.,  that 
Lord  Gran- 
ville re- 
covered from 
gout  through 
alwtinenoe. 


Dr.  Rlchard- 
tton'M  8um- 
muy  of  the 
fuiictioQAl 
dlimrdera 
and  organic 
diM'aHen  from 
alcohol. 


At  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Dinner,  given  at  Birming- 
ham (August  9,  1877),  Mr.  W.  Bromley  Davenport,  M.P^ 
gave  this  amusingly  naive  testimony  regarding  gont  and 
wine  : — 

"  My  brother-in-law,  Lord  Granville,  about  two  yean 
ago,  told  me  he  intended  to  give  up  wine  altogether.  I 
was  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  because  I  thought  it  might  injure 
him.  He  tells  me  he  has  given  up  wine,  and  whereas  be 
used  to  suffer  from  the  gout,  he  is  now  not  troubled  with 
it.  If  I  were  to  look  into  my  secret  soul — if  the  priest  in 
absolution  got  hold  of  me,  and  got  into  my  soul,  which  1 
hope  he  will  not — I  should  liave  to  admit  I  was  a  little 
annoyed  at  finding  him  so  well.  I  was,  because  his  Bystem 
and  mine  wei-e  so  totally  opposed,  and  I  was  a  little  bit 
disappointed." 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  in  his  Diseases  of  Modem  lAfe 
(4th  edition,  London,  1877.  On  Functional  Disorders 
and  Orji^anic  Diseases  from  Alcohol),  gives  the  following 
clear  and  comprehensive  summary  of  diseases  springing 
from  alcohol  : — 

"  The  8imj)leKt  form  of  the  disease  is  seen  in  those  who 
have  become  habituated  to  the  use  of  alcohol  up  to  the  fiist 
degree.  In  this  degree  the  alcohol,  when  in  action,  is  pro- 
ducing arterial  relaxation,  and  the  extreme  or  peripheral 
circulation  is  surcharged  with  blood.  Persons  who  are 
thus  far  habituated  to  it  find  in  the  agent  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  a  daily  necessity.  They  rise  in  the  morning 
imperfectly  refi*eshed  by  sleep,  and  they  discover  in  the 
first  meal  of  the  day,  in  the  onlinary  breakfast  of  domestic 
life,  a  very  im])erfect  sustainment.  As  the  day  advances 
some  want  is  felt  generally  ;  the  stomach  seems  to  require 
a  fillip,  the  nervous  system  is  languid,  the  mind  is  dull,  and 
the  muscles  are  easily  wearied.  There  is,  in  addition,  a 
sense  of  central  feebleness,  as  though  the  heart  were  wait- 
ing for  an  expected  and  necessary  support.  Under  the 
apparent  necessity  created  by  these  desii^es,  some  alcohol  is 
imbibed  and  I'elief  is  for  the  time  obtained.  The  relief  is 
speedily  determinate,  and  the  power  for  work  or  for  play 
is  restored.  But  the  effect  is  of  short  duration ;  after  a 
brief  period  the  alcohol  is  demanded  again,  either  with  or 
without  food,  and  at  each  meal  it  is  felt  to  be  as  essential 
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as  the  food  itself — nay,  it  is  often  felt  to  be  so  essential  that 
food  is  as  nothing  without  it. 

**  The  first  symptoms  indicating  the  evil  influence  of  Alcoholic 
alcohol  are,  as  I  have  said,  functional,  and  I  may  add,  ^*^^*  • 
fluctuating.  They  are  at  first  commonly  called  dyspeptic 
symptoms.  The  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  are  sur- 
charged with  gases  ;  and  flatulency  is  a  constant  source  of 
anuoyance.  With  this  there  is  frequent  depression  of 
mind  and  ready  irritation.  The  emotional  centres  are  easily 
excited,  and  to  laugh  or  to  cry  seems  often  to  be  but 
the  work  of  a  thought  in  act,  and  of  a  moment  in  time. 
The  action  of  the  bowels  is  irregular ;  at  one  time  there  is 
a  constipated,  at  another  time  a  relaxed  condition.  The 
function  of  the  kidney  is  equally  disturbed. 

**  Noises  and  ringing  and  buzzing  sounds  are  heard  in  senaory  dui- 
the  head,  now  suddenly  and  for  brief  periods,  again  for  i?[^°[*. 
longer  or  even  very  long  periods  of  time.  The  cause  of 
these  sounds  is  simple  enough.  The  arterial  tension  being 
reduced,  the  blood  flowing  through  the  internal  carotid 
arteries  into  the  skull,  through  the  bony  channel  called  the 
carotid  canal,  presses  on  the  walls  of  the  relaxed  vessel, 
dilated  under  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  conveys  vibra- 
tion, from  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  to  the  walls  of  the  bony 
canal.  The  vibration  is  communicated  direct  to  the  im- 
mediately contiguous  auditory  apparatus,  and  thus  every 
movement  of  the  blood  becomes  a  murmur  of  sound,  varied 
in  intensity  and  quality  by  the  varying  tension  of  the 
artery. 

''The  external  surface  of  the  body  in  this  state  is  vascniu- 
easily  affected  and  disordered.  The  vessels  of  the  skin  tJ*^2*° 
are  markedly  relaxed  when  the  influence  ol  alcohol  is 
re-excited  by  a  renewed  dose ;  the  face  and  ears  redden, 
and  the  whole  of  the  cutaneous  surface  seems  in  a  glow. 
At  first  the  vessels  regain  their  calibre  when  the  alcohol 
ceases  to  exert  an  influence  on  them ;  but  by-and-by,  under 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  relaxation,  the  vessels  begin 
to  retain  the  unnatural  change  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  and  in  the  extreme  parts,  such  as  the  cheek  and 
the  nose,  they  assume  a  distinctive  appearance  of  confirmed 
vascular  relaxation.  For  the  same  reason — deficient  tonicity 
of  the  vessels — the  cutaneous  secretion  is  irregular;  a 
small  amoant  of  exertion  creates  a  too  free  perspiration ;  a 
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little  excess  of  covering  to  the  body  has  the  same  effect. 
The  perspiration  is  profuse,  and,  condensing  quickly  on 
the  skin,  as  water,  instead  of  going  off  in  vapour  with  a 
warm  glow,  is  clammy,  heavy,  and  most  oppressive.  At 
times  the  secretion  from  the  skin  is  extremely  acid. 

'^  Daring  this  state  eruptions  on  the  skin  are  not  nn- 
frequent.  An  eczematous  eruption  occurring  in  some  ex- 
treme parts,  as  the  toes,  and  consisting  at  first  of  a  slight 
vesicular  rash,  with  a  thin  fluid  discharge,  and  afterwards 
with  a  scale  which  is  cast  off  with  much  irritation,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  series  of  signs  of  the  reduced  nervous 
control  over  vascular  supply  induced  by  alcohol. 
Symptoms  of  '^  The  temperate  alcoholic,  suffering  a  deterioration  of 
gj^^J^*^  organic  structure  which  he  himself  does  not,  perchance, 
recognize,  but  which  is  always  present  in  him,  in  some 
form  or  degree,  feels,  as  his  years  advance,  other  phenomena 
of  disease.  He  detects  too  acutely  changes  of  season. 
The  summer  is  more  than  genial  to  him,  it  is  life-giving ; 
the  autumn  is  dreary,  the  winter  depressing,  and  the  first 
months  of  spring,  with  their  keen  easterly  winds,  are 
almost  destructive.  Neuralgic,  rheumatic,  or  gouty  pains, 
varied  according  to  the  diathesis  of  the  man,  tease  or 
torment ;  and  at  last,  long  before  the  natural  period  for 
cessation  from  active  work  has  arrived,  the  man  is  an  old 
man.  His  relaxed  vessels  are  ready  to  give  way  under 
light  pressure,  and  his  life  is  ready  to  depart  under 
natural  shocks  which  to  a  man  of  healthy  structure  would 
be  but  as  passing  vibrations  resisted  by  the  force  within 
the  body  and  neutralized. 
Organic  *^  Disease  of  the  heart  is  a  common   organic  malady 

**io^"^™  incident  to  the  alcoholic  constitution  of  body.  The  form  of 
Disease  of  the  disease  is  usually  either  a  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
**•"*•  fibre — an  interposition  within  the  fibre  of  fatty  substance, 

by  which  the  true  muscular  elements  are  partially  replaced ; 
or  a  degeneration  produced  from  excess  of  fluid  between 
the  muscular  elements. 

"  In  these  states  the  power  of  the  heart  to  propel  the 
blood  is  enfeebled,  and,  although  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  might  be  expected  the  heart  responds  to  the  agent 
that  is  destroying  it,  and  continues  to  beat  more  freely 
when  the  extreme  vessels  are  paralyzed  and  the  arterial 
recoil  is  weakened,  a  time  at  last  conies  when  the  very. 
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vessel  becoiDi-splntl.'nl  x'itli  ciinifuliili'il  lil'n 
it,  then,  no  more  bluoil  t-an  flow  j  hhiiiiIiiii'  > 
nadne  preBSQre.  the  vtri^cl  tti^v*  wiiy.  ■">'■ 
blood,  throufch  the  i-nptun-.  Ic.t'U  l>i  ni[i''l  'i 

■■  Is  the  minute  vwiwU  I  riii'im  il.- 
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actively  throngli  their  duties,  and,  primed  by  freqnent 
rt\s!)rt  to  the  Kpirii  cup,  live  ns  much,  work  as  mnch,  see 
a^  much,  and  enjoy  as  much  as  they  can.  They  are  rareij 
intoxicated,  but  constantly  are  *  mellow.'  Beer  and  thin 
wines  aiv  to  them  as  waU»r ;  they  can  take  strong  winci 
ad  libifum^  and  even  under  sti^on^^  spint  aro  less  inflnenced 
than  other  men,  unless — to  use  the  pitiful  jest  in  which 
thoy  indulge — they  *  pile  on  the  ap)ny.' 

*'  For  many  yeara  these  sufFt?rei's,  owinp^  to  a  splendid 
conformation  of  body,  may  live  appan'ntly  uninflaenced 
by  any  disease,  in  which  n^poct  they  differ  from  alcoholics 
generally,  and  in  fact  are  instanced  by  the  votaries  of 
IJacchns  as  men  who  drink  deep  and  seom  never  the  worse 
for  drinking. 

**This  wonderful  health  is,  however,  after  all,  apparent 
only.  Questioned  closely,  it  is  soon  discovered  that  the 
victims  havti  long  been  out  of  health  ;  that  a  slight  in- 
fluence, such  as  a  cold,  has  easily  depivssed  them;  that 
subjected  to  unusual  excitement  or  unusual  fatigue,  their 
balance  of  strength  against  exei*tion  is  weakened,  and  thit 
an  extni  quantity  of  alcohol  has  often  been  wanted  to 
bring  them  up  Uy  their  i-equired  activity.  Nevertheless, 
they  pass  for  healtliy  men  :  they  look  healthy,  and  they 
rt^tain  their  good  looks  to  the  last.  The  blotched  skin, 
the  purple-i*ed  nose,  the  dull  protruding  eye,  the  vacant 
stare,  the  alcoholic  face  of  the  com])lete  sot,  is  not  traceable 
in  them;  neither  is  the  wan,  pale,  snnken  cheek  of  the 
ordinary  consumptive  observable.  The  face,  in  short,  ^B 
the  best  part  of  these  subjects  of  alcoholic  phthisis.  When 
they  are  fatally  sti-ickcn,  often  when  their  muscles  have 
lost  their  power,  and  the  clothes  hang  like  sacks  on  the 
emaciated  body,  their  countenance  is  still  ruddy,  and  the 
expression  firm ;  so  that  friends,  too  ready  to  be  hopefollj 
deceived,  believe  in  recovery  when  every  chance  of  it  has 
passed  away.  In  some  instances  death  is  so  quick  from 
this  disease,  that  the  body  genei-ally  is  not  greatly  emaciated, 
but,  like  the  face,  conveys  the  deception  of  strength.  There 
is  no  remedy  whatever  for  alcoholic  phthisis.  It  may  he 
delayed  in  its  course,  but  it  is  never  stopped  ;  and  not 
unfr(»quently,  instead  of  being  delayed,  it  i*uns  on  to  a 
fatal  termination  more  rapidly  than  is  common  in  any 
other  type  of  disorder. 
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"  Tlie  onrati  of  the  hnrly  which  most  fmqnonily  poi'hjipv  Thi  !h 
undercrttefi  stmntnTfil  chamro-  from  Hl«"»oh<>I  iv  fhf  h'rr.-  ^'»*^''* 
The  capttTiTy  oi  thib  otctb-tj  fnr  hold i up  noMvr  snhvf^sTHN*^ 
in  it*  cellular  part^;  is  one  of  it*.  ninrko<l  pln-sioloj^^ionl 
distinctionK.  In  inswinw^  of  poisoTiinc  h\  «T««'ni«\  «nii- 
monj.  Ktrrrhniiie.  anfl  nth  or  poisonons  »v»Tn]'».>nTi«K.  ^vo 
find,  in  condncTinir  onr  ».Tial%-sos,  tho  livov  fo  W  »«;  it  w-oiv 
the  central  depot  of  tho  foroipn  Tnaitor,  It  is.  pvaotTonllv. 
the  same  in  poisoninc  with  alorthol.  Tho  li vor  o1  tho 
confirmed  alcoholic  is  pn-^l^ahly  novor  fivo  l^^^^n  iho  iiv 
fluence  of  tho  poison ;  it  is  f<x\  oftoii  MlnTnto^l  with  it. 

"The  effect  of  the  alc<>hol  w\um\  tho  livor  is  Ouvnjrh 
the  minute  membranous  or  on]>s«larsirno<nn»  of  tho  ov^n, 
upon  which  it  acts  to  prtn-ont  tho  pn>|MM'  (lii))\Ni9  n^^^\  fnM» 
Becretion.  The  oi^n  at  fii*st  Nvomi^n  h»rp»  i!>Mn  thi»  ilip- 
tension  of  its  vessels,  tho  snn'hiirK'f'  ()f  Hui«l  tnnttfM*,  nt)i1 
the  thickening  of  tissue.  Aflor  it  iinio  thoro  fnlli»\v  rnn- 
traction  of  membrnno  tintl  slow  Hhrinkiti^r  nf  (lii>  wlmlo 
mass  of  the  organ  in  its  (u*lliilar  pnrtn.  Hion  the  nhfiiiikoti, 
hardened,  roughened  rruiNH  Ih  hhuI  to  lio  "  hnhtuiili>>|,"  n. 
common  but  exproHHJvo  ionn.  My  iho  firiio  fhin  chnrigo 
occurs,  the  body  of  hirn  in  whom  it  jm  df*vf>lo|M<r|  jq  iHiinllv 
dropsical  in  its  lower  parfM,  owinf(  tf»  thf  fih<itr-iioh'irf  nfTorod 
to  the  returning  blf^KJ  by  tho  voirm,  ari^l  d'^nth  l«»  for^filn. 

"The  kidfifnj,  in   Jik^j    tut^nut^r  wiM»  fhf»    livr,  sMfF^r^i  i-j.^j.!,!,,. ,^ 
deterioration  of  stniotrjro  irrnn  fho  tutiiWuutt]   Inflrionoo  r>f  ''iiNmi-i«? 
alcoholic   spirit,       \tM    rnlorjfft    ^t,rn/-^rir*.    nrr/l^rt^ooq    fnffy 
modifications;    it«    v*r^ft*jU    Irj-w    fhoir    dn^    olnqfiV-Jfy    nnd 
power  of  contractIr>ri  ;    ^r  iU   moTriKrJ>r»^'^  p'^-rm If   fo  pn^q 
through   them  f.hAt  /'y.ll--»idal    p«^rt   ^f  fho  hlor^l    .vh^-h    1^ 
known  as  aibom^r*.       TVii-^  c/it^Witj^'m    rr^noh^d.    f-h<^    ho^l/ 
loses  in  power  a^  if  it  \r«»rft  l-^in^  ar/iz-lnnij/  rlf^iino/-!   r.-.vn 
of  its  blood.      For  f:h«»  '^r.lloidrtl  ;ilKnm<^n  \^  rh^-*    prl-mi*;-'.-!/ 
dissolved  fluid   oiiti  '■^l*  \rhio.h   ;ill   t-.ho  othor   ti^»qno.<   nr.-   hy 
dialj*ioal   prrjo^ywos  t*\  \\o  ^lalv.ratod       fn  itq  nnt-)?.  ,j    l/'-rH 
natii'jn  it  has  so  j)aHH   into   *nd   f?on«tifiit/»  .^"'r^-  or,\]r,■.f].^} 
part. 

•  Tn   ^h»»    *v'»hall   r»P7«t«.in   ^^oUoidftl   ^hf»r»'^i'o     r^w,.    ./,,., 
from  she  in  tin  on  OP -^t"   Uoohnl.  ^hp  f»'v^^n»    •?   •''"'r-M      )  ■    ' 

v^t  he«*n  hardlv  rhontfht  .if.  oprtjtinlv  :i',*  m  m.  /  '  '•■  • 
irud.j-fl.  .18  :n  future  rhev  \rill  Iv*.  VV»  im- •  'n.,,,  t  .f 
lare    7*^ars   rhat    rbe    colloidal   lens,    'h**    /i-'if     "frw*  ..,# 
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medinm  of  the  eyeball,  may,  like  other  coIloidAla,  be 
rendered  dense  and  opaque  bj  processes  which  disturb  the 
relationship  of  the  colloidal  substance  and  its  water.  By 
such  process  of  disturbance  the  lens  of  the  living  eje  can 
be  rendered  opaque,  and  the  disease  called  cataract  can  be 
artificially  produced.  Sugar,  and  many  salts  in  excess  in 
the  blood,  will  lead  to  this  perversion  of  structure,  and  in. 
course  of  time  alcohol,  acting  after  the  manner  of  a  salt, 
is  capable,  in  excess,  of  causing  the  modification.  In  the 
eyeball,  moreover,  alcohol  injures  the  delicate  nerTom 
surface  upon  which  the  image  of  all  objects  we  look  at  ii 
first  impressed.  It  interferes  with  the  vascular  supply  of 
this  surface,  and  it  leads  to  changes  of  structure  whaoh  are 
indirectly  destructive  to  the  perfect  sense  of  sight. 
siMpieas-  "  A  perverted  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  an 

"*'"•  unnatural  tension  to  which  they  are  subjected  from  the 

stroke  of  the  heart  that  is  under  the  influence  of  alcohol, 
sets  up  one  telling  and  most  serious  phenomenon — ^I  mean 
insomnia,  inability  to  partake  of  natural  sleep. 
Nenrooii  *'  The  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  all  the  nervous  matter, 

alcoKiL*""  ^^^®  other  parts,  become  subject,  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  to  organic  deterioration.  The  membranes  en- 
veloping the  nervous  substance  undergo  thickening ;  the 
blood-vessels  are  subjected  to  change  of  structure  by  which 
their  resistance  and  resilience  are  impaired  ;  and  the  true 
nervous  matter  is  sometimes  modified,  by  softening  or 
shrinking  of  it4S  texture,  by  degeneration  of  its  cellular 
structure,  or  by  interposition  of  fatty  particles. 

'*  These  deteriorations  of  cerebral  and  spinal  matter  g^ve 
rise  to  a  series  of  derangements,  which  show  themselves 
in  the  worst  forms  of  nervous  disease. 
Epiiep«7  *^  Epilepsy  is  but  an  extension  of  the  spasmodic  start, 

ftomakohoi.  rpj^g  seizure  usually  occurs  at  first  in  the  night  and  during 
sleep,  and  may  not  be  distinguished  by  the  safFercr  himself 
from  one  of  many  old  attacks  of  what  he  probably  calls 
*  nightmare.'  In  time  some  evidence  is  left  of  it  in  form 
of  bruise  or  bitter  tongue.  It  is  cared  sometimes  spon- 
taneously by  simple  total  abstinence  from  alcohol.  In  its 
later  stages  it  is,  however,  as  incurable  as  any  other  type 
of  this  serious  and  intractable  malady. 
Paniynis  "  AlcohoHc  paralysis  developes  itself  in  two"  forms  of 

front  alcohol,  paralytic  disease.     It  is  in  some  instances  local,  affecting 
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one  limb  or  one  side  of  the  body,  and  leaving  tbe  vill  and 
the  memeiy  entire,  or  at  meet  bat  slightly  enfeebled.  It 
is  a  paralysis  that  in  a  chronio  manner  rans  coanterpart 
with  that  deficient  power  of  co-ordination  of  the  mascnlar 
moTementa  which  marks  the  passage  from  the  second  to 
the  third  degree  of  ocate  intoxication.  It  comea  on  steadily, 
gradually,  and  for  a  long  period  seems,  to  the  victim  of  it, 
to  be  temporarily  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  agent  that 
prodnces  it.  At  last  it  is  complete,  and  as  a  mle — to 
which  rale  nevertheless  there  are,  happily,  many  exceptions 
— it  is  irrecoverable.  The  exceptions  to  the  mle  would,  no 
doabt,  be  mnch  more  nameroas  if  the  injunction  of  the 
physician  'to  abstain  absolntely'  were  not  only  doly 
enforced  and  solemnly  promised,  but  faithfully  carried  oat. 

"  The  second  form  of  alcoholic  paralysis  is  general  in  its 
development  and  accomplishment.  It  commences  com- 
monly aft«r  a  long  stage  of  muscular  feebleness,  persistent 
dyspepsia,  persistent  iwtor  of  the  breath,  and  many  other 
warnings,  with  thickness  of  the  speech  and  general  failure 
of  mnscular  power.  To  these  symptoms  sncceeds  that 
alienation  from  the  natural  mental  state,  known  as  loss  of 
memory.  This  eitends  even  to  forgetfnlness  of  the 
commonest  of  things ;  to  names  of  familiar  persons,  to 
dates,  to  duties  of  daily  life.  Strangely,  too,  this  failure, 
like  that  which  indicates,  in  the  aged,  the  era  of  second 
childishness  and  mere  oblivion,  does  not  at  first  extend  to 
the  things  of  the  past,  but  is  confined  to  events  that  are 
passing.  On  old  memories  the  mind,  for  a  limited  time, 
retains  its  power ;  on  new  ones  it  requires  conatant 
prompting  and  bob  tain  ment. 

"  If  this  failure  of  mental  power  progress,  it  is  followed 
with  farther  loss  of  volitional  power.  The  mnscles  remain 
ready  to  act,  but  the  mind  ia  incapable  of  stirring  them 
into  action.  The  speech  fails  at  first,  not  because  the 
mechanism  of  speech  is  deficient,  bat  because  the  cerebral 
power  is  insafficient  to  call  it  forth.  The  man  ia  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  the  dumb  animal.  The  failare  of 
speech  indicates  the  descent  still  deeper  to  a  condition  of 
general  panlysia  in  which  all  the  higher  faculties  of  mind 
and  will  are  powerless,  and  in  which  nothing  remains  to 
show  the  continuance  of  life  except  the  parts  that  remain 
nnder  the  domiQion  of  the  chain  of  organic  or  vegetative 
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nervous  matter — the  picture  is  one  of  breathing  death ;  oC 
final  and  |K*rpetual  dead  intoxication." 

In  his  Pgychiatrie  (Stuttgart,  1883),  Prof.  Kraft-Ebbp 
says  of  the  distressing  uncontrollable  tremor  attending 
habitual  drunkenness — 

''The  integrity  of  the  motor-functions  suffers  esrij 
among  drunkards.  The  most  important,  earliest,  most 
frequent,  most  lasting  disturbance  is  tremor  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  It  is  most  pronounced  in  tongae,  lipi* 
face,  hands.  It  may,  however,  become  wide-spread.  ...  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  alcoholic  tremor,  besides  its  form 
and  general  character,  is  most  pronounced  in  the  sober 
condition,  and  diminishes  after  partaking  of  alcohol. 

'*  It  often  develops  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  by 
reason  of  increased  re'Hex  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord  to 
general  convulsive  movements  and  twitching  in  the  calves. 
These  occur  especially  at  the  moment  of  falling  asleep,  and 
next  to  the  phantasms  are  the  principal  reason  of  the 
increased  difficulty  in  getting  to  sleep  from  which  these 
patients  suffer." 

As  regards  the  general  diseases  resulting  from  the  use 
of  beers,  I  quote  the  following  abstract  from  the  Scientijic 
American^  published  in  the  Temperance  Record,  July  5, 
1883:— 

''  For  some  years  past  a  decided  inclination  has  been 
apparent  all  over  the  country  to  give  up  the  use  of  whisky 
and  other  strong  alcohols,  using  as  a  substitute  beer  and 
other  compounds.  This  is  eWdently  founded  on  the  idea 
that  beer  is  not  harmful,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of 
nutriment ;  also  that  bitters  may  have  some  medical 
quality  which  will  neutralize  the  alcohol  it  conceals,  etc 
These  theories  are  without  confirmation  in  the  observations 
of  physicians'  chemists.  The  use  of  beer  is  found  to 
produce  a  species  of  degeneration  of  all  the  organism, 
profound  and  deceptive.  Fatty  deposits,  diminished  circu- 
lation, conditions  of  congestion,  perversion  of  functional 
activities,  local  inflammations  of  both  the  liver  and  the 
kidneys  are  constantly  present.  Intellectually  a  stupor 
amounting  almost  to  paralysis  arrests  the  reason,  changing 
all  the  higher  faculties  into  mere  animalism,  sensual, 
selfish,  sluggish,  varied  only  with  paroxysms  of  anger  that 
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are  senaeleaB  and  bmiaL  In  appearance  the  beer-drinker 
n:iay  be  tlie  picture  of  health,  but  in  reality  he  is  most 
incapable  of  resisting  disease.  A  slight  injury,  a  severe 
cold,  or  shock  to  the  body  or  mind,  will  commonly  provoke 
acate  disease,  ending  fatally.  Compared  with  inebriates 
who  ose  different  kinds  of  alcohol,  he  is  more  incurable, 
more  generally  diseased.  The  constant  use  of  beer  every 
day  gives  the  system  no  recuperation,  but  steadily  lowers 
the  vital  forces.  It  is  our  observation  that  beer-drinkiDg 
in  this  conntry  produces  the  very  lowest  form  of  inebriety, 
closely  allied  to  criminal  insanity.  The  most  dangerous 
class  of  ruffians  in  our  lai^  cities  are  beer-drinkers.  It  is 
asserted  by  competent  authority  that  the  evils  of  horodity 
are  more  positive  in  this  class  than  from  other  alcoholics. 
Reconrse  to  beer  as  a  substitute  for  other  forms  of  aUK>hol 
merely  increase  the  danger  and  fatality.  Public  sentiment 
and  legislation  should  comprehend  that  all  forms  of  alcohol 
are  dangerous  when  used." 

B.  Mental  Phenomena  and  Diseases. 

§  47.  The  mental  phenomena  due  to  alcohol  depend 
upon  the  physiological  disorders  produced  by  the  alcohol 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  in  the  degree  of  their  violence 
and  subtlety  cause  derangement  in  the  manifestations  of 
intelligence. 

Under  the  category  of  acu^e  alcoholism  science  includes 
all  those  appalling,  though  apparently  evanescent,  pheno- 
mena which  present  themselves  after  alcohol  has  been 
swallowed. 

In  his  Alcoholismus  (vol.  ii.,  1851),  Dr.  Huss,  of  Stock-  pr.  Hosson 
holm,  says,  **  Acute  alcoholism  may  be  divided  into  two  JJ"** 
groups.  1.  Such  symptoms  as  appear  in  persons  at  the 
time  of  intoxication,  but  who  are  not  often  intoxicated. 
2.  Such  as  characterize  the  condition  of  those  habitnally 
intoxicated.  The  first  condition  is  that  of  drunkenness; 
the  second  is  that  of  drink  craze  {delirium  tremens).  In 
the  condition  of  drunkenness  three  distinct  degrees  may 
be  tolerably  clearly  discerned,  in  spite  of  the  variations 
depending  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  dose — the 
age,  sex,  temperament,  and  disposition  of  the  drinker. 

"  The  first  degree  is  marked  by  increased  activity  of 
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several  of  the  mental  and  bodily  functions,  increftied 
temperature  of  the  skin,  which  receives  a  richer  colour, 
a  keener  sparkling  of  the  eye,  a  stronger  mascnlar  activitj, 
the  movements  being  more  lively  and  energetic,  the  pulse 
high,  the  heart-beats  f  aller,  the  mood  easy,  and  both  put 
and  futnre  fade,  the  present  becoming  all.  This  stute  if 
asoally  termed  *  jolly.' 

**  It  continues  for  a  short  time,  and  then  languor  over- 
takes all  the  functions  whose  activity  has  thus  beea 
heightened. 

"The  second  degree  is  known  by  alternately  depresnd 
and  exalted  activity,  morally  as  well  as  physically.  The 
face  btKJomes  red,  burning,  and  often  blazing.  The  ey« 
loses  lustre,  stares,  sometimes  in  a  feeble,  inane  way,  some- 
times with  a  ferocious  expression  ;  the  ears  are  filled  with 
rushing,  ringing  noises,  the  pulses  of  the  temple  and  neck 
beat  violently,  the  neck-veins  are  strongly  distended;  feel- 
ings of  faintness  are  expenenced.  The  vision  is  blurred 
and  confused,  the  tongue  errant  and  stuttering,  the  heart 
throbs  strugglingly,  the  voluntary  muscles  lose  their 
elasticity,  i.e.,  their  continuous  elasticity;  the  walk  is 
nncertain,  stumbling  and  reeling;  the  skin  is  hot  and 
perspires,  the  seci'etion  of  urine  is  unusually  great,  the 
breath  smells  of  alcohol,  the  intelligence  is  in  a  high 
degree  disordered,  and  mistakes  are  made  both  in  deed 
and  word,  which  the  sufferer  barely,  if  at  all,  remembers 
when  he  i^eturns  to  sobriety. 

"The  third  degree  is  characterized  by  a  more  or  leei 
complete  suspension  of  intelligence,  feeling,  and  power  of 
motion.  The  face  takes  on  a  bluish-red  hue;  the  eye  iB 
staring  and  glassy,  with  distended  pupil ;  the  breathing 
is  a  snoring  and  puffing  with  open  mouth,  from  which 
often  dribbles  a  frothy,  blood-mixed  saliva,  stinking  with 
alcohol ;  the  heart  and  pulses  beat  weakly,  even  to  an 
almost  imperceptible  degree ;  the  skin  temperature  declines 
till  finally  it  becomes  cold  and  clammy. 

"  The  muscular  system  is  so  enfeebled  that,  if  support 
is  removed  from  the  extremities,  they  fall  down  as  woold 
a  dead  mass,  and  so  completely  is  feeling  deadened  thai 
the  haixlest  pinch  is  not  felt,  and  both  hearing  and  vision 
are  equally  dulled.  Consciousness  is  totally  vanished,  and 
full  coma  has  taken  place.     This  state  of  nnconscioiiBness 
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a  livelier  seeming ;  the  hands,  arms,  and  legs  tremble  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  restrain  this  tremor,  and  at  last  the 
fnll  delirium  leaps  forth.  This  may  be  continuous  or 
intermittent ;  is  generally  most  violent  at  night  and  easiest 
during  the  forenoon.  At  its  height  it  is  violent  frenzy, 
but  at  moments  is  a  preternatural  quiet  or  a  burst  of  joy ; 
these  spurious  lulls  being  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  This 
condition  continues  ordinarily  for  three,  four,  and  some- 
times six  or  seven  days,  when  it  succumbs  to  sleep,  ^hich 
is  critical,  lasting  for  eight,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  hours, 
sometimes  even  more,  and  usually  accompanied  by  profuse 
sweating.  On  awakening  from  this  the  sick  man  sees  no 
visions,  but  feels  clear  in  mind,  though  feeble  and  dejected, 
and  is  convalescent.  In  other  cases  this  sleep  is  short, 
disturbed  constantly  with  troubled  visions,  the  powers  sink 
more  and  more  into  collapse,  and  in  this  state  death  often 
closes  the  scene.'* 
Prof.  Kraft-  Prof.  Kraft-Ebing,  one  of  the  first  of  living  authorities 

juiaiI«y"of***  on  insanity,  describes  (op.  cit,)  the  relations  between 
dninkemiess  and  insanity  as  follows : — "  Acute  alcoholic 
intoxication  furnishes  by  far  the  most  striking  analogy  with 
insanity,  at  the  same  time  the  most  comprehensive  one,  as 
it  represents  all  the  forms  of  the  same.  We  find  here 
all  the  forms  of  insanity,  from  the  condition  of  slight 
melancholy — as  intoxication  sometimes  produces  it  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  drunken  misery — up  to  those  extreme 
states  of  complete  cessation  of  psychical  functions.  The 
most  severe  form  of  insanity — -paralytic  dementia — is, 
under  the  form  of  intoxication,  sometimes  so  completely 
copied  as  to  be  with  diflRculty  distinguished.  Strictly 
speaking,  intoxication  is  nothing  but  artificial  madness. 
In  most  cases,  the  first  effects  of  alcohol  are  seen  in 
slightly  insane  excitement. 

"All  bodily  and  mental  actions  are  increased,  the  flow 
of  thought  quickened.  The  taciturn  become  talkative, 
the  quiet  lively.  A  heightened  estimate  of  self  leads  to 
boldness,  bold  behaviour,  cheerfulness.  A  greater  need 
for  muscular  movement,  a  true  impulse  for  exercise,  shows 
itself  in  singing,  screaming,  laughing,  dancing,  and  all 
kinds  of  wanton  and  very  often  aimless  acts. 

"  The  laws  of  decency  are  still  respected,  form  and 
manner  are  observed,  a  certain  self-control  is  exercised. 
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But  with  progftMRiTe  intoxication  a  consecntion  of  refined 
ideas  and  moral  jndgtnents  which  control  and  infiaence  the 
sane,  are  afarc^ated  just  as  in  maniacs. 

**At  this  stage  the  drunken  man  abandons  himself 
entirelj,  rereals  the  defects  of  his  character  and  his  secrets 
(in  vino  veritai)j  sets  at  defiance  manners  and  decencj. 
becomes  cynical,  brataL  arrogant,  violent.  Now  he  has 
also  lost  the  capabilitv  of  judging  of  his  position — he  con- 
siders himself  just  as  little  drunk  as  the  "i^nim/*  considers 
himself  mad,  and  is  offended  if  one  makes  a  just  diagnosis 
of  his  case.  .  .  .  There  is  a  growing  inclination  to  all  the 
lowest  forms  of  Tagabondism ;  brutal  disregard  of  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others,  excessiTe  sensuality  and  total 
shamelessness  leading  the  drunkard  to  all  sorts  of  profligacy 
in  the  open  street;  the  craze  for  reckless  purchase  and 
equally  instant  and  reckless  destruction  of  what  has  been 
bought,  and  the  revolting  egoistic  delusions  in  which  the 
drinker  fancies  he  is  enormously  wealthy,  an  emperor,  or 
claims  to  be  Christ  or  God  Himself;  and  the  tragical 
hallucination  that  he  is  pursued  for  the  purposes  of 
robbery  or  poison. 

*'  Finally,  it  comes  to  a  state  of  mental  weakness,  to  a 
loss  of  consciousness,  a  vanishing  of  the  senses  ;  there 
appear  hallucinations,  iUusion  and  confusion  occur,  and  a 
state  of  deep  idiotic  stupor ;  and  just  as  with  the  paralytic, 
slobbering  speech,  staggering  gait,  uncertain  movements, 
conclude  the  disgusting  scene.  The  similarity  between 
artificial  and  real  insanity  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that 
sometimes — always  where  there  exists  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  insanity — intoxication  exhausts  itself  in  the  very 
beginning  as  acute  delirium  or  transitory  mania ;  or  even 
that  a  single  intoxication  produces  immediate  and  lasting 


Since  the  davs  of  Dr.  Hnss,  medical  science  has  Dr. 
developed  yet  further  divisions  of  acute  alcoholism.  In 
Dr.  Lewis  D.  Mason's*  address  on  Alcoholic  Insanity  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Cure  of  Inebriates  (April  26, 1883),  I  find  the  following 
divisions  of  acute  alcoholism : — 

•  CcmraltiBg  Physician,  Inebriste  Acylnm,  Fort  Hsmilttw,  Long 
Island,  U.S. 
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**  1.  Acate  alcoholic  mania,  or  fnania^ct-potu, 

*'  2.  Acute  alcoholic  deliriam,  or  deliriam  tremens. 

**  3.  Alcoholic  epileptiform  mania. 

**  Mania-a-potu  does  not,  as  a  rule,  occiir  in  tbe 
habitual  drunkard,  but  in  pei-sons  who  occasioiially  drink 
to  oxcess.  The  patient  is  unconscious  of  his  acts  during 
the  paroxysm,  and  usually  extremely  ashamed  and  re> 
pen  tan  t.''  Ordinarily  the  attack  is  brief,  but,  **  in  exceptiontl 
instances,  the  person  may  remain  maniacal  for  four  or 
five  days  after  a  drinking  bout.  .  .  .  There  is  no  crime  in 
the  calendar  that  these  alcoholic  maniacs  may  not  commit; 
their  reason  is  tempoi'arily  dethroned;  they  are  nnooB- 
scions  of,  not  the  character  of  their  actions  alone,  bat  of 
the  acts  themselves,  and  are  thei'efore  irresponsible. 

'^  One  chai-ucteristic  of  this  mania  is  that  the  natnrtl 
strengtli  of  the  pei>son  may  be  greatly  increased,  and  a  man 
of  ordinary  physical  development  may  thus  become  a  ginnt 
in  his  alcoholic  fury.  .  .  .  Another  marked  characteristk 
of  viania-a-pofu  is  that  it  is  not  preceded  or  followed  bj 
delusions  or  hallucinations,  as  other  forms  of  alooholie 
insanity  are.  The  assaults  are  apparently  motiveless,  tke 
frenzy  cyclonic,  in  its  oftentimes  tendble  results.  .  ,  .  The 
following  case  occurred  in  my  experience. 

**  The  person  wiis  a  United  States  contractor,  and  it 
times  received  large  sums  of  money  from  the  Government 
He  was  an  occasional  inebriate :  during  the  period  of  hii 
debauches  he  was  very  violent,  dangerous  to  his  wife  snd 
those  about  him,  making  assaults  on  every  one.  After  tlie 
paroxysms  of  mania  passed  off,  he  was  repentant,  extremely 
grieved,  and  did  all  in  his  ])uwer  to  amend  the  evil  he  had 
done.  After  one  of  his  fits  of  intemperance,  in  a  mood  of 
repentance,  he  sought  to  conciliate  his  wife  by  the  ex- 
peuditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  rented  a  villa  on 
the  Hudson,  furnished  it  extiuvagantly,  bought  hones 
and  caiTiages,  and  employed  a  retinue  of  servants,  and  in 
every  way  sti*ove  to  make  restitution  for  his  past  misdeeds. 
Some  time  after  this — though  not  a  lengthy  period — he 
received  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Government,  and 
again  went  on  one  of  his  debauches,  returning  home  a  mad- 
man. He  procured  an  axe  ;  his  wife  fled  at  his  approach, 
and  locked  herself  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  ;  the 
servants  escaped  to  a  neighbour  s.     The  maniac  had  fall 
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control  of  the  premises,  and  proceeded  to  demolish  the 
fomiture.  A  grand  Steinwaj  piano  was  reduced  to 
splinters,  and  rain  spread  in  every  direction  as  his  insane 
fnry  dictated.  Fortunately,  he  met  no  one,  or  homicide 
would  most  certainly  have  been  added  to  his  acts  of 
destruction.  His  wife  eventually  procured  a  divorce,  and 
he  died  in  an  asylum.  His  son  became  an  inebriate,  and, 
coming  under  my  care,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  family 
history. 

'*  The  son  was  a  periodical  inebriate,  and,  when  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol,  was,  like  his  father,  a  maniac, 
aggressive,  homicidal,  and  with  exceedingly  dangerous  and 
destructive  tendencies." 

Dr.  Mason  also  cites  the  following  from  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum 
(1866)  : — "  A  young  man  in  Madison  Co.  in  this  State,  in 
the  year  1857,  while  under  the  attack  (mania- a-potu)^  killed 
his  father  and  mother  and  cut  out  their  hearts,  which  he 
roasted  and  ate.  He  was  arrested,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  indicted  for  murder.  He  was  brought  into  court  for 
trial,  where  Judge  Gray,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  stated  that 
the  case  could  not  be  tried,  as  there  was  no  motive  to 
prompt  a  man  to  commit  such  a  crime,  and  the  man  was 
tent  to  the  Insane  Asylum.'* 

"  In   acute   alcoholic  deliritim,,   or   delirium   tremenSj'^  Delirium 
continues  Dr.  Mason — "  the  latter  synonym  being  often  a  *'®™*°*- 
misnomer,  as  tremor   is   not  unfrequently  absent,"  but, 
unlike  mania^a^potu,  is  always  attended  by  hallucinations 
or   delusions — "optical   delusions   are  present,  and  these  itg 
are  readily  misconstrued  by  a  disordered  intellect  into  all  ■y»l>to™«' 
kinds  of  forms  and  fantasies,  horrible  or  grotesque.    There 
is  perversion  of  the  hearing,  and  natural  sounds  receive 
undue  importance,  and  are  readily  misinterpreted  by  the 
delirious  patient.     There  is  less  perversion  of  ta^te  and 
smell  than  of  the  other  senses ;  but  the  fact  that  the  former 
may  be  perverted  is  of  interest,  as  accounting,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  delusion  of  poisoning  so  common  in  the 
more  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  alcoholic  mania. 

*'The  delirium  is  characterized  by  great  changeableness  itngeni^rai 
of  delusions,  although  there  is  one  delusion  of  fixed  pro-  J^^^**'" 
minence  to  which  all  others  are  secondary.    The  perversion 
of    the  various  senses  form,   or  change,   or   direct   the 
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character  of  the  delasions,  which  are  accompanied  bj 
hallucinations  of  hearing,  vision,  and  tactile  sensation. 
Ordinary  sounds  receive  andue  importance,  or  are  con- 
verted into  terrible  threats,  the  air  is  full  of  voices,  visions 
constantly  appear  and  disappear.  Commonplace  objects 
assume  the  form  of  demons  or  other  horrid  objects. 
HyperBBsthesia  of  the  skin,  perverted  tactile  sensation,  gives 
the  belief  that  insects  are  crawling  over  the  integumen. 
Irregular  chilly  sensation  and  formication,  or  pricking 
sensations,  are  easily  converted  by  the  delirious  patient  into 
snakes,  rats,  or  other  vermin.  The  patient  borrows  his 
delusions  largely  from  his  surroundings,  although  all 
authorities  agree  that  the  avocation  of  the  patient,  or  the 
last  prominent  act  he  may  have  engaged  in,  establish  the 
central  delusion  of  his  delirium.  If  his  delusion  partakes 
largely  of  personal  danger,  he  makes  repeated  attempts  to 
escape,  and  often  effects  his  purpose  with  great  cunning. 

"  He  will  assault  those  about  him  in  his  attempts  to 
get  away,  or  if  he  imagines  they  are  his  enemies.  These 
acts  of  violence  are  generally  seen  in  the  more  maniacal 
form  of  delirium.  Delusions  of  a  melancholic  character 
are  not  unfrequently  present ;  preparations  are  being  made 
for  his  funeral,  the  table  is  a  bier,  the  sheets  are  his  shroud ; 
or  he  is  to  be  drowned,  or  hung,  or  terribly  abused  in  some 
way  ;  he  begs  for  mercy,  he  prays  for  deliverance,  and  in 
a  paroxysm  of  terror  may  commit  suicide  if  not  closely 
watched." 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Mason  quotes  the  following  from 
Dr.  Maudsley : — 

^^ Delirium  tremens  might  be  described  justly  as  an  acate 
alcoholism,  since  there  is  a  chronic  alcoholism  which  is 
characterized  by  the  slow  and  gradual  development  of 
similar  symptoms ;  in  truth,  a  chronic  delirittm  tremem 
which  is  called  the  insanity  of  alcoholism.  Premonitory 
of  it  is  the  same  sleeplessness,  the  same  motor  restlessness, 
the  same  nausea  and  want  of  appetite,  that  go  before 
delirium  tremens.  Instead,  however,  of  the  rapidly  rising 
excitement,  the  changing  hallucinations  and  delirious  in- 
coherence then  following,  there  is  great  mental  disquietude 
with  morbid  suspicions  or  actual  delusions  of  wrong  in« 
tended  or  done  against  him,  of  wilful  provocations  and 
persecutions  by  neighbours,  of  thieves  about  his  premises, 
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of  nnfaitlifalness  on  the  parfc  of  his  wife,  and  the  like 
snspicionB,  which  are  frequently  attended  with  sach  halla- 
cinationa  of  hearing,  of  sight,  of  tactile  sensation,  as 
threatening  voices  heard,  insulting  gestures  or  mjsterions 
signs  seen,  electrical  agencies  felt.  In  this  state  a  violent- 
tempered  man,  resolved  to  be  even  with  the  scoundrels 
whom  he  declares  to  be  persecnting  him,  sometimes  does 
sad  deeds  of  violence." 

Prof.    Kraft-Ebing,  in   his   book   on  Judicial  Psycho-  prof. 
Pathology  (Stuttgart,  1875) ,  cites  authorities  for  some  terrible  *^J^rtm«l" 
crimes  committed  under  the  hallucinations  produced  by  committed 
drink ;  for  example,  that  of  the  murder  committed  by  Thiel,  2J|JS,iic 
a  German  workman,  industrious  and  orderly,  and  a  most  haiiiiciiiA- 
afPectionate  and  loving  husband  and  father.     In  a  state  of    **"** 
drunkenness,  Thiel  was  suddenly  possessed  by  the  idea 
that  he  ought  to  kill  his  child.     He  sprang  from  the  bed, 
where  this  idea  came  to  him,  and,  sinking  in  terror  upon 
his  knees,  clasped  his  hands,  and  cried  out,  **  0  Lord  God ! 
Lord  Jesus  !  I  must  kill  my  child  !  "    But  the  poor  wretch 
overcame  this  frenzy,  patted  the  little  fellow  on  the  head, 
and  bade  him  sleep.     Soon  after,  the  frightful  temptation 
returned  with  overwhelming  power ;  he  seized  an  axe  and 
murdered  the  child,  muttering  agonized  prayers  and  weep- 
ing bitterly  as  he  did  the  deed,  which  at  once  sobered  the 
miserable  father. 

If  drink  can  thus  fearfully  and  totally  pervert  the 
affections,  how  terrible  and  subtle  must  be  its  effect  on 
the  whole  moral  being  ? 

Of    alcoholic    epileptiform    rnania    Dr.    Mason    says,  dt.  Mamu 
"There  is  no  form  of  mania  more  dangerous  than  that  gjtjlfjifoj 
which  occurs  in  the  epileptic  when  influenced  by  alcohol ;  m*ijU. 
it   matters  not  whether  his  epilepsy  be   directly  due  to 
alcohol  or   to   other  causes.  .  .  .  He  is  most  dangerous 
because  *  he  adds  to  the  impulses — sometimes  so  terrible — 
to  which  he  is  subject  from  his  disease,  those  which  he 
draws  from  intoxication.' " 

The  symptoms  in  chronic  alcoholic  insanity  are  divided 
by  Dr.  Mason  into  several  groups. 

He    describes    the     first — chronic    alcoholic    mania —  chronic 
maniacal  type — homicidal  tendencies — as  "  one  of  the  most  ^icoho^c 
dangerous  types  of   mania  that  is   met  with,  especially 
when  the  mental  alienation  is  not  ushered  in  or  accom- 
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panied  hy  a  febrile  condition,  or  other  sjinptoins  that 
UHually  point  out  a  departure  from  health.  He  is  therefore 
not  regarded  as  a  sick  man  by  his  friends,  a1thoa|?h  thej 
may  think  he  acts  a  little  *  queer ; '  he  is  moodyy  tacitam, 
he  whispers  his  suspicions,  he  picks  out  his  special  enemies, 
he  prepares  himself  against  assault,  carries  weapons  oa 
his  person,  or  conceals  them  in  a  secret  place,  he  broods 
over  his  fancied  wrongs ;  finally,  times  and  place  suit  his 
purpose,  the  revengeful  design  he  has  been  nursing  for 
months  and  hinting  about  to  his  immediate  acqnaintancfS 
now  finds  an  outlet,  and  the  press  publishes  a  case  of 
"  munier  in  cold  b]o(xl ;  "  his  history  by  degrees  comes 
out,  experts  are  summoned,  his  true  condition  is  ascer- 
tained, and  he  is  sent  to  an  asylum.  One  very  common 
delusion  is  that  of  marital  unfaithfulness ;  some  one, 
generally  a  near  acquaintance  who  is  on  visiting  terms 
with  his  family,  is  selected  as  the  one  who  has  destroyed 
the  sanctity  of  his  hearth  and  home.  Too  often  his  insane 
delusions  art^  treated  as  simply  jealousy,  but  it  is  a  morbid 
jealousy  of  the  most  intense  character,  and  will  in  its  insane 
fury  take  the  life  of  some  innocent  victim.  It  is  a  good 
rule  not  to  take  the  homicidal  vagai*ies  of  an  intemperate 
man  as  a  matter  of  trifling  importance,  but  when  he 
breathes  out — it  may  be  threatening  and  slaughter, 
although  it  may  be  in  an  undertone? — let  him  be  promptly 
arrested  and  examined  as  to  his  sanity." 

Of  chronic  alcoholic  Tnelancholia — sniciJal  tendenciei-^ 
Dr.  Iklason  says,  **  The  patient  is  depressed,  weeps  readily, 
to  a  certain  extent  he  is  confidential,  seems  to  crave  sym- 
pathy. He  will  follow  you  about,  and  ask  your  aid  against 
8upix)sed  evils  that  are  im]K»nding  over  him.  I  recall 
one  case  where  the  patient  believed  that  his  funeral 
would  take  place  in  a  few  hours.  Ho  could  hear  people 
preparing  for  it ;  he  begged  me  to  delay,  if  possible,  the 
ceremony ;  ho  was  exceedingly  sorrowful  and  depressed. 
The  delusions  are  vanous  ;  persons  dead  are  living,  and 
the  liWng  are  dead.  Events  that  have  happened  long 
since  are  being  re-enacted.  Delusions  as  to  locality,  as  I 
have  said,  are  often  marked.  The  delusion  of  poison  in 
the  food  or  drink  is  oftentimes  a  very  troublesome  one. 
Such  persons,  however,  will  take  ale  or  other  stimulants 
when  they  refuse  food,  a  perversion  of  taste  being  the 
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proljable  cause  of  this  form  of  delnsion  we  have  referred 
to.  This  delnsion  is  nsnally  subsidiary  to  more  prominent, 
or  leading  mental  aberrations.  The  central  or  prominent 
delusion  is  the  first  to  come,  the  last  to  leave.  As  his 
disordered  intellect  rights  itself,  he  clings  to  this  often- 
times persistently,  and  finally,  when  his  reasoning  powers 
ret  am,  he  listens  to  argument,  and  gives  up  his  delusions 
as  a  fallacy.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  in  the  case  we  have 
mentioned,  that  in  subsequent  attacks  or  relapses  the 
same  delusions  so  prominent  in  previous  attacks  return, 
and  remain  with  the  same  persistency." 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
would  find  in  the  manifestations  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
drunkenness  alone,  an  all-sufficient  warning  against  the  use 
of  alcohoL  Yet  these  are  but  the  first  signals  in  a  series 
of  warnings  so  terrible  that,  in  view  of  them,  it  is  truly 
snrprising  that  alcoholism  ever  became  a  universal  ill ;  or 
would  be  so,  did  we  not  in  this  Yery  fact  discover  one  of 
the  worst  effects  of  the  evil — the  stultifying  of  moral 
sensibility. 

In  the  mental  phenomena  included  under  the  head 
of  alcoholic  insanity,  we  find  that  the  physical  channels 
for  the  expression  of  intelligence  have  been  so  corroded 
and  mutilated  by  alcohol,  that  the  communication  between 
body  and  mind  becomes  always  partially,  sometimes 
wholly,  vitiated,  and  what  is  left  of  it  so  perverted,  that 
the  alcoholic  has  practically  reversed  the  **  descent  of 
man  " — has  dropped  himself  to  a  plane  where  morally  the 
beasts  are  above  him.  And  still  greater  than  the  evil  thus 
done  to  himself  and  those  around  him,  is  that  which  he 
does  to  succeeding  generations  in  transmitting  this  corse. 
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Into  §  48.  One  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  settle  in  tie 
I  investigation  of  the  drink  question  is  that  of  alcohol  u 
^^  a  caase  of  crime.  That  drink  is  a  chief  cause  of  crine 
is  disputed  not  only  by  those  who  wish  to  preveit 
the  truth  from  being  known,  bat  also  by  some  of  thoie 
who  really  wish  to  know  the  trath  ;  and  such  marshalling 
of  accurate  data,  philosophical  research,  medical  and 
psychical  analysis,  as  would  take  it  out  of  dispute,  has 
not  yet,  it  seems,  been  adequately  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.  If,  as  the  judges  of  criminal  courts  affirm,  and  m 
facts  everywhere  seem  to  confirm,  drink  is  the  chief 
cause  of  crime,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  should  bo  grounded  in  the  popular  mind, 
as  it  would  undoubtedly  and  naturally  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  convince  the  general  public  of  the  real  scope 
and  character  of  the  drink  evil.  The  importance  of  ihifl 
is  emphasized  at  interv^als  by  the  publication  in  reputable 
journals  of  ingenious  documents,  which  by  omitting  the  com- 
parative data,  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding,  and  hj 
erroneous  deductions,  convey  impressions  wide  of  the  troth. 
■•  One  example  will  suffice  in  illustration.     In  the  Pall 

ti     Mall  Gazette  (Nov.  9,  1883)  appeared  the  following : — 

MM 

Not.  "Is  Drink  the  Chief  Source  of  Crime? 

"  A  correspondent  writes  to  us  as  follows  on  the  subject 
of  intemperance  and  crime  : — 

'*  It  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  circumstance  for  judges 
at  assizes  and  record ei*s  at  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  while 
addressing  grand  juries,  and  deploring  the  increase  of 
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crime,  to  spoLt  of  its  close  relationship  with  intemperaac^. 
regarding'  the  one  ms  the  snie  harbineer  of  the  other.  If 
the  aooepced  theory  be  tme,  the  districts  where  dmnkon* 
ness  more  citensiTelT  preTmils  woald  be  the  most  pn>lific 
in  crime,  and  dronkencess  and  crime  would  rise  and  fall 
in  the  social  barometer  in  equal  degrees.  Is  it  so  r  Let 
us  see. 

**The  residents  of  the  rural  districts  of  Durham  are 
more  prone  to  habits  of  intoxication  than  those  of  anr 
other  oountr  in  England,  and  this  evil,  unfortunatelv,  is 
on  the  increase.  In  1879  the  number  of  persons  chanjtni 
by  the  countr  police  with  the  offence  of  dronkeunoss  whs 
7178;  in  1860  the  number  was  80SS ;  in  ISSU  9124. 
The  number  of  crimes  committed  in  the  same  districts 
was,  in  1879,  549;  in  18SC»,  414;  in  18S1,  420.  Whilo, 
therefore,  drunkenness  has  been  increasing,  crime  has  Innni 
decreasing,  and  while  the  charges  of  druukeuness  for  the 
year  amount  to  nearly  fifteen  for  every  tbonsjiiul  of  the 
population,  the  crimes  only  reach  0*7  per  thousand.*  The 
people  of  Essex  may  be  considered  the  most  solvr  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  charges  for  drunken- 
ness last  year  numbered  289,  or  09  to  every  thousand. 
The  number  of  crimes  committed  there  numbered  455,  or 
nearly  twice  the  number  of  charges  against  persons  for 
drunkenness;  but  in  Durham  twenty  persons  would  he 
charged  with  drunkenness  to  one  charged  with  a  crime 
that  would  be  necessary  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  Pro  nttd 
with  the  population  also  crime  is  twice  as  extensive  in 
Essex  as  in  Durham. 

"Northumberland  is  another  county  where  intemperance 
runs  high,  yet  the  number  of  crimes  committed  by  the 
rural  population  was  in  1879,  76.  In  1880  the  number 
was  102;  and  in  1881,  67,  or  0*3  per  thousand  of  the 
population.  In  1879  the  number  of  persons  charged  with 
drunkenness  by  the  police  was  1916  ;  in  1880,  1967  ;  in 
1881,  2145 ;  so  that  here  also,  while  drunkenness  has  l)oou 
increasing,  crime  has  been  decreasing.  Bedfordshire  is 
another  county  where  drunkenness  exists  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  The  number  of  persons  charged  here  with  drunken- 
ness in  1879  was  232 ;  in  1880,  206  ;  in  1881,  176,  ()r 
equal  to  1*7  for  every  thousand  of  the  population.     The 

*  See  testimony  of  Jiutioe  Hawkins  in  chapter  X. 
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crimes  committed  here  were,  in  1879,  76;  in  1880,  82; 
in  1881,  102  ;  or  equal  to  1*0  per  thousand — bo  that  crime 
is  three  times  greater  in  Bedfordshire  than  in  Northnni- 
berland." 

The  writer  goes  over  Lancashire,  Shropshire,  Sunder- 
land, etc.,  in  the  same  manner,  and  suggests  at  the  dose 
that— 

'^  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  multiply  the  nnmher 
of  these  illustrations  to  show  that  the  close  relationship 
between  drunkenness  and  crime  is  a  fallacy,  and  that  the 
real  source  of  crime  exists  in  some  influence,  or  some 
failing  in  moral  rectitude,  outside  that  which  leads  to 
intemperance."  * 

*  Referring  to  this  dooament  in  the  Pall  Mall  Qazette^  the  J.U«iiici 
News  (November  17,  1883)  says — 

"  In  some  police  districts  larf^  nambers  of  dmnken  oaeee  aiv 
dismissed  without  being  taken  formally  before  the  magistrmtei. 
This  especially  prevails  where  snch  cases  are  in  overwhelminf. 
abundance.  Moreover,  as  a  mle,  in  districts  where  drunkennea  ii 
most  abundant,  the  tone  of  public  feeling  against  it  is  apt  to  be  mott 
relaxed,  and  the  disposition  to  regard  tipsy  noisiness  as  a  peooadillo 
not  worthy  the  notice  of  the  police  is  pretty  sure  to  be  most  preva- 
lent. In  such  districts  Watch  Committees  and  magistrates  wre  ofttt 
personally  implicated  in  the  liquor  traffic,  and  naturally  fail  to  en> 
courage  their  servants,  the  policemen,  to  be  strict  to  mark  and  eeTen 
to  seize.  Where  mayors,  aldermen,  and  other  leading  public  men  are 
addicted  either  to  liqaor-sclling  or  to  liquor-tippling,  even  their 
silent  inflaence  will  always  act  as  a  damper  on  the  zeal  of  the  coo* 
stable.  Hence  it  commonly  happens  that  where  there  is  most 
drunkenness  the  number  of  apprehensions  by  the  police  tends  to 
dwindle,  whereas  these  are  likely  to  be  more  numerous  where  pohlio 
opinion  is  most  widely  awake  to  the  enormity  and  iniquity  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  Considerations  like  these  are  quite  sufficient  to  show 
the  folly  of  using  the  police  books  of  different  districts  in  proof  of  the 
comparative  drunkenness  of  those  districts.  For  the  rest  we  need 
only  add  that  when  the  judges  protest,  as  earnestly  as  they  aie 
always  doing,  that  most  of  the  crime  that  comes  before  them  officially 
is  evidently  caused  by  strong  drink,  they  speak  not  in  view  of  the 
number  of  police  apprehensions  of  drunkards,  but  in  direct  recognition 
of  the  plain  and  undeniable  facts  that  present  themselves  to  their 
senses  in  dealing  with  criminal  cases  in  their  own  courts.  To  donbt 
the  correctness  of  their  conclusions  on  such  a  matter  is  eqaiTalent  to 
writing  down  some  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  kingdom  as  poor, 
brainless,  chattering  fools." 

I  may  add  that  the  deference  due  to  such  statements  as  those 
made  by  the  Fall  Mall  Qazette*8  correspondent  must  equally  be  dne 
to  statements  of  precisely  similar  scope  and  grasp ;  as,  for  instenoe, 
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These  figures  might  mislead  very  many  who  are  not 
specially  and  amply  informed  upon  the  subject,  and  not 
familiar  with  the  various  data,  or  the  way  in  which  such 
data  essentially  affects  computation,  comparison,  and 
deduction.* 

This  "  correspondent "  challenges  the  almost  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  principal  judges  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— a  testimony  covering  scores  of  years  of  experience — that 
drink  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime.  In  this  challenge  one  of 
two  things  is  plainly  intimated :  either  that  the  Judicial 
Bench  of  Great  Britain  have  been  and  are  fools  or  knaves ; 
either  these  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  inqaire  into  the 
causes  of  crime  and  to  pronounce  the  verdict  of  law  upon 
the  criminal,  have  been,  and  are,  all  incompetent,  or  else 
have  deliberately  deceived  the  public.  Certainly  no  sober 
Englishman  will  admit  the  former ;  and  as  to  the  latter, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  or  devise  a  motive,  or  a 
combination  of  motives,  sufficient  to  induce  even  one — 
still  less  a  long  succession  of  judges — to  concur  in  such 
a  misrepresentation.  Even  were  judges  constitutionally 
prone  to  misstatements,  no  public  body  could  be  less 
interested  in  doing  so,  on  the  topic  in  question. 

In  stating  the  increase  in  arrests  for  drunkenness  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years — since  the  temperance  agita- 
tion has  become  vitally  a  popular  factor — the  Pall  if  all 
correspondent  does  not  manifest  any  knowledge  of  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  laws  against  drunkenness  in 
public  have  been  enforced  with  increased  vigour  during 
this  period,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Yet 
this  fact  is  essential  to  an  approximately  accarate  com- 
parison of  the  general  relations  between  drink  and  crime. 
For  instance,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
intoxication  was  regarded  as  a  feat  rather  than  a  degrada- 

thoM  of  a  recent  writer  on  the  Topography  of  Intemperance  (Mae* 
fnillan*9  Magazine,  Jan.  1882),  who  naively  allades  to  **  this  singalaiity 
in  both  towns  and  connties,  that  generally  the  larger  number  of 
pnblic-honses  will  be  found  where  there  is  the  smallest  amount 
of  drunkenness,  and  ...  in  Durham  drunkenness  prevails  to  a  ftur 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  English  county."  Ergo,  make  the 
people  su£Biciently  and  unanimously  drunk  and  there  will  be  no  crime ; 
multiply  public-houses  and  there  will  be  no  drunkenness ! !  !  Durham 
seems  on  the  whole  a  most  remarkable  county ! 

*  See  opening  remarks  of  chapter  X.  concerning  statlBtlos. 
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tion,  and  hardly  any  one  was  arrested  for  it ;  crime 
terribly  prevalent — what  wonld  this  correspondent  haTe 
deduced  from  statistics  of  the  relations  between  drink  and 
crime  then  ? 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  demonstrate  the  exact 
relations  between  drunkenness  and  crime,  there  is  happily 
not  the  same  difficulty  in  establishing  the  relations  between 
sobriety  and  crime ;  of  a  hundred  persons  in  the  dock, 
few,  if  any,  are  total  abstainers ;  and  the  relations  between 
sobriety  and  the  absence  of  crime  is  being  daily  practically 
demonstrated  on  various  prohibition  estates,  as  at  Bess- 
brook  in  Ireland,  etc. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  pursue  investigation  on 
this  point,  I  have  been  specially  impressed  with  the 
following  facts. 

Crimes  are  not  often  conceived  or  committed  during 
actual  drunkenness,  though  often  very  dreadful  ones  do 
result  from  the  negligence  and  oblivion  of  drink  ;  snch  as 
the  sea  captain  commits,  when  an  overdose  of  grog  makes 
him  steer  his  ship  on  dangerous  reefs  ;  or  the  engineer, 
whose  extra  glass  means  a  mismanaged  engine,  a  collision, 
and  the  mangling  and  killing  of  people  trnsted  to  his  care; 
or  the  drunken  officer,  when  he  muddles  the  order  of  his 
commander,  and  prematurely  or  altogether  mistakenly 
exposes  his  men  to  slaughterous  fire ;  or  the  drunken 
physician,  whose  reckless  prescription  or  whose  total 
neglect  results  in  the  death  of  some  beloved  one  and  the 
blasting  of  dear  human  hopes  ;  or  the  drunken  lawyer, 
who  tipples  away  the  life,  honour,  or  property  of  his 
helpless  client. 

The  quality  of  drunkenness  depends  greatly  on  the 
nature  of  the  intoxicant  used,  as  well  as  upon  the  tempera- 
ment and  physical  condition  of  the  drinker.  For  example, 
it  is  well  known  that  drunkenness  occasioned  by  malt 
liquors  generally  induces  a  sluggishness  of  mind,  a  lethargy 
of  the  senses,  to  which  frenzy  or  ferocity  in  thought  or 
act,  to  which  the  formation  of  a  plan,  or  execution  of 
one  previously  conceived,  are  almost  impossible. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  effect  of 
malt  liquors  ia  greatly  determined  by  the  quality  of  the 
hops  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  cocciilus  indicus  or  other 
adulterating    ingredients.      In   an   article  on    Beer  and 
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Crime  (Medical  Times  and  Oazette,  London,  April,  1872), 
the  following  statement  with  regard  to  beer  occurs : — 
*'  Its  intoxicating  power  is  far  greater  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  mere  alcohol  it  contains.  .  .  .  Cheap 
and  coarse  varieties  of  the  hop,  a  plant  nearly  allied  to 
the  Indian  hemp  or  bhang,  may  be  capable  of  producing 
a  forions  delirium  quite  apart  from  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion. ...  A  magistrate's  clerk  once  told  us  that  the 
worst  assaults  and  crimes  of  violence  in  his  district  were 
men  who  drank  at  public-houses  supplied  by  one  particular 
brewery." 

Wines — with  the  exception  of  the  strongest  and  most 
viciously  adulterated — ^generally  cause  an  idiotic  jollity, 
silly  good-humour,  meaningless  generosity,  coupled  often 
with  a  kind  of  loose  frankness  of  sensuality.  Brief  choler, 
sufficient  for  the  commission  of  sudden  crimes,  is  possible 
to  this  condition,  but  evil  designs  previously  harboured  are 
unlikely  to  recur  or  be  carried  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  spirituous  liquors,*  especially  those 
containing  quantities  of  fusil  oil — such  as  raw  whiskies, 
gin,  etc. — excite  almost  invariably  a  demon-like  frenzy, 
and  when  thus  intoxicated,  people  who  in  a  sober  state 
would  neither  conceive  of,  nor  countenance  violence,  lust, 
or  destruction  of  property  or  life,  become  capable  of  any 
imaginable  infamy  and  crime. 

These  distinctions,  which  deserve  most  careful  atten-  The  true 
tion,  and  a  large  variety  of  sub-distinctions  and  differen-  JuJJhoite'*^ 
tiations,    are    necessary    to    any    proper    comprehensive  criminal 
estimate   of   the   relations   between   drinking   and  crime.  ^* 

Bat  the  general  truth  remains,  that  not  in  the  drunken 
state,  but  in  the  various  intermediary  stages  between 
sobriety  and  intoxication,  lies  the  field  of  alcoholic  criminal 
activity. 

§  49.  It   has  been  seen  in   the  foregoing  pages  how  General 
alcoholic  drinking  lowers  the  whole  plane  of  physical  health ;  ph™8toi%cal 
that  it  ruins  digestion,  poisons  the  circulation,  making  it  mdmenui 
sluggish,  as  in  the  amphibious  creatures  ;  that  it  preserves 
waste  tissue  and  checks   excretion, — making  the  human 
body,  so  to  speak,  a  case  or  cask  of  preserved  compost ; 

*  "  Beer  is  bmtalizing ;  wine  impassions ;  whisky  infariates,  bnt 
eventoally  unmans." — Dr.  Bock,  of  Leipsio,  in  article  on  the  "  Moral 
Effects  of  Food  and  Drink/'  in  Britah  Medical  Jowmal  (1879). 
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that  this  internal  condition  is  presently  externally  adver- 
tised in  disgusting  changes  of  the  countenance  and  bearing ; 
that  the  nervoas  system  after  continued  over-excitation 
becomes  eccentric  and  fitfnl  in  its  action — small  caaBes 
patting  it  to  the  highest  tension  of  irritability,  while  great 
reasons  for  excitement  are  regarded  with  apathy ;  that 
these  derangements  are  attended  with  baleful  visions, 
impure  fantasies,  weariness  with  self  and  disgust  with 
life ;  the  whole  hydra  evil  culminating  in  idiocy,  insanity, 
and  temptations  to  and  commission  of  all  kinds  of  crimeB 
and  sensualities,  theft,  incendiarism,  suicide,  and  murder. 

Thus,  in  one  terrible  group  we  have  the  physical  and 

mental  results  of   alcoholism  inextricably  involved  with 

the  moral  results,  one  causing  the  other  and  vice  versdy  in 

a  system  of  consecutive  inseparable  reactions — a  banyan 

tree  of  human  misery. 

Dr.HafeUnd        "Other  vices,"   says   Dr.    Hufeland,  in   his  work   on 

ii»^pti.     Poisoning  hy  Brandy  (1802),  **  admit  the  hope  of  amend- 

biiity  to        ment,  but  this  performs  its  work  of  destruction  thoroughly, 

thlTdrSikfng  ^^^  without  the  prospect  of  remedy,  for  it  extinguishes  in 

habit.  the  system  all  susceptibility  for  remedy,"  and  indeed  aU 

consciousness  of  the  need  of  such  susceptibility. 

Fable  of  the  I  remember  once  reading  a  fable  to  this  effect : — Once 

aS^wISi™*"  there  was  lying  by  the  side  of  a  ditch,  a  pig.     On  the 

pig.  other  side  lay  a  man.     The  pig  was  sober,  the  man  was 

drunk.     The  pig  had  a  ring  in  its  nose,  the  man  had  a 

ring  on  his  finger.     Some  one  passing  exclaimed  so  that 

the  pig  heard  it — "  One  is  judged  from  the  company  he 

keeps."     Instantly  the  pig  rose  and  went  away. 

As  the  alcohol-poisoned  body,  in  its  need  for  its  life- 
essential — water — takes  more  and  ever  more  of  the  poison 
that  creates  but  never  slakes  that  thirst,  so  the  alcohol- 
poisoned  mind — in  its  need  of  the  pure  medium  for  its 
manifestations  with  which  it  was  originally  endowed — ^all 
clouded  and  astray,  planges  deeper  and  deeper  into  all 
forms  of  reckless,  coarse  excesses,  its  hope  for  ever  mocked 
by  its  own  radderless  drifting  continuance  in  sin- begetting 
sin. 
Physical  and  For  though  body  and  spirit  are  distinct,  yet  in  this  life 
JJuSieif^**  and  for  this  life's  purposes  they  are  indissoluble,  man 
having  no  expression  beyond  the  manifesting  power  of  the 
physical  mechanism  he  dwells  in.     Thus  it  is  seen  once 
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and  for  all  that  a  physical  efEecfc  is  a  moral  effect.  As  the 
sap  in  the  tree  permeates  to  the  least  curl  in  the  least 
rootlet,  and  so  determines  what  the  tree  shall  be  in  the 
air,  so  whatsoever  permeates  man's  physical  system  de- 
termines in  kind  and  degree  the  manifestation  of  his 
spirit. 

But  in  saying  that  a  physical  effect  is  always  a  moral  A  noubie 
effect,  one  great  exception  mast  be  made  by  marking  the  "uSu" 
distinction  between  harm  voluntarily  and  harm  arbitrarily 
incurred.  For  example,  an  upright  man,  clean  in  mind, 
heart,  and  habit,  who  would  not  of  himself  under  any 
temptation  abuse  his  body,  or  ignore  those  rights  of  others 
invested  in  its  purity,  may  in  many  ways  be  forced  to  do 
so  through  poverty,  by  exhausting  labour,  bad  air,  and 
poor  food  ;  or  through  wanton  caprice  he  might  be  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  have  alcohol  poured  down  his  throat 
till  he  was  "  dead  drunk," — and  instances  for  my  meaning 
might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum  from  facts. 

in  these  cases  the  body  suffers  just  as  much  as  if  the 
abuses  had  occurred  by  the  consent  of  the  will,  but  the 
mind  and  character  do  not — a  beautiful  evidence  of  the 
existence  in  the  body  of  a  tenant  superior  to  and  distinct 
from  itself. 

Of  course  such  arbitrary  injury  could  be  inflicted, 
could  extend  over  such  a  period  as  to  undermine  the  moral 
force,  but  the  very  fact  that  it  takes  time  and  much  time 
to  do  such  devil's  work  as  this,  only  serves  to  point  my 
distinction. 

But  wherever  a  physical  effect  is  produced  by  the  will's 
consent,  we  may  look  for  the  moral  result  in  kind,  and  at 
last  for  the  most  deplorable  of  all  results — in  the  extinction 
of  will  either  to  consent  or  reject. 

In  his  Confessions,  Charles  Lamb,  one  of  the  brightest  chu-iM 
of  gentle  spirits  ever  extinguished  in  the  baleful  fires  of  Jj^^^J, 
alcoholism,  wrote  : —  warning. 

"  Could  the  youth,  to  whom  the  flavour  of  his  first 
wine  is  delicious,  look  into  my  desolation,  and  be  made  to 
understand  what  a  dreary  thing  it  is  when  a  man  feels 
himself  going  down  a  precipice  with  open  eyes  and  a 
passive  will — to  see  his  destruction  and  to  have  no  power 
to  stop  it,  and  yet  to  feel  it,  aU  the  way,  emanating  from 
himself ;  to  perceive  all  goodness  emptied  out  of  him,  and 
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yet  not  be  able  to  forget  a  time  when  it  was  otherwise — to 

bear  about  the  piteous  spectacle  of  self-ruin  I  " 

Tb«  effect  of         §  50.  The  chief  power  by  which  we  attain  and  maintain 

oiuhe^wiu.    *r^^  womanhood  and  manhood  is  the  power  of  will,  of 

sane  decision.     And  this  power  is  the  first  stronghold  to  be 

attacked  by  alcx>holism.     If  alcohol  were  a  sentient  being. 

it  could  hardly  act  with  greater  apparent  intelligence  than 

it  does  in  its  insidious  sapping  and  mining  of  the  will,  ti 

if  it  knew,  that  redoubt  once  carried,  no  farther  resistance 

need  be  feared.     In  this  snbjagation  of  the  will,  alcohol 

incidentally  but  very  remarkably  defines   the   distinctum 

between  will  and  intention — so  often  mistaken  for  etch 

other,    to   the   moral   shipwreck   of   the   mistaking  ones. 

Difference      Will  forms  and  carries  out  intention,  bat  intention  is  not 

bK ween  will    ~,:ii 
and  inten-        "iii. 

tion.  ("The  In  alcoholism  the  will  is  destroyed,  and  intention»-~ 
ispivedwiUi  li^c  the  arrows  in  a  slain  chief  taints  qaiver — become  the 
fo«*        ^    passive  agents  of  the  victor's  bow. 

—Martin  '  Is  there  a  more  contemptibly  pitiable  sight  than  that  of 

Lather.)       ^y^^  will-less  drunkard,  who,  with  half-drained  glass  in  hif 
shaking  hand,  assures  yoa  that  it  is  ^*  hizh  'utenzhn  to 
shtop  drink'ng  *'  ? 
inatanoeof  Dr.  John  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  in  A  Statement  of  Certain 

dH^Z^""^  W^c^s  of  Temperance  Societies  (1829),  cites  this  remark- 
•nnihiutt      able  instance  of  the  thraldom  of  drink,  especially  in  its 
^  power  to  keep  down  the  once  conquered  will.   A  gentleman 

of  birth  and  refined  tastes,  deservedly  popular  for  his 
attractive  qualities,  became  habitually  intemperate.  A 
dear  friend  wrote  to  him,  "  Your  family  are  in  the  atmoit 
distress  on  account  of  this  unfortunate  habit.  Thej  see 
that  your  business  is  neglected,  your  moral  influence  is 
gone,  your  health  is  ruined."  To  this  he  replied,  "Tour 
remarks  arc  indeed  too  true,  but  I  can  no  longer  resist 
temptation.  If  a  bottle  of  brandy  stood  on  one  hand 
and  the  pit  of  hell  yawned  on  the  other,  and  if  I  knew 
that  I  would  be  pushed  in  as  surely  as  I  took  one 
more  glass,  I  could  not  refrain.  .  .  .  You  are  all  very 
kind.  ...  I  ought  to  be  grateful,  .  .  .  but  spare  your- 
selves the  trouble  of  trying  to  reform  me;  the  thing  is 
now  impossible." 

Man's   will  being  destroyed — fadlis  descenstu  Atfemi^ 
and  that  "  Hell  is  the  shadow  of  a  soul  on  fire,"  becomes 
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the  actual  experience  of  the  tempest-exhausted  spirit,  and 
in  that  gloomj  shadow  the  panic-stricken  family  of  the 
drunkard  leads  a  rajless  cowering  life,  more  dreary  than 
Christian's  in  the  Valleys  of  Humiliation  and  the  Shadow 
of  Death — and  there  is  no  Gk'eat-heart  to  bear  the  poor 
wife  and  mother  company — ^to  teach  or  defend  the  hapless 
children. 

As  son,  citizen,  neighbour,  husband,  father,  and  friend,  Mona  in- 
the  drunkard  is  insolvent ;  his  responsibilities  in  all  these  {hi^,SSc» 
relations  are  like  obligations  discharged  by  spurious  notes,  in  the 
first  consciously — for  he  is  not  a  sot  at  once — afterwards  JSli|S3|!  ^^'^ 
mechanically  offered.     His  mother!     Does  he  remember  buiuaiof 
the  never- weary  love,  the  gentle,  watchful  care  and  service  **"  * 

and  self-sacrifice,  which  rounded  his  young  life  day  by 
day  ?  Nay,  to  eet  a  quartern  of  whisky  he  would  pawn 
the  bed  on  which  she  hes  dying. 

His  fellow-citizens,  his  neighbours,  his  friends  !  Why,  citiien. 
they  are  persons  to  be  borrowed  from,  if  they  will  lend ;  to  JJ^J^*. 
be  stolen  from,  if  they  won't;  to  be  chicaned,  cheated, 
cajoled,  worried,  and  wearied  into  giving  the  means  for 
drink — almost  always  on  pleas  of  a  chance  that  can  only 
be  secured  by  a  little  ready  money  (for  drones  and  knaves 
are  cunning  in  the  use  of  pleas  which  could  honestly  be 
urged  by  the  deserving),  a  dodge  deceiving  neither;  and 
the  meanness  of  the  drunkard  in  these  relations,  grafts  a 
reflex  meanness  and  sense  of  guilty  partnership  upon  the 
one  who  helps  him  down. 

The  drunkard's  wife  !  Is  she  a  being  to  cherish,  watch  HnsiMiid 
over,   and   serve  as  a  sane  man  finds  his  happiness  in  *"**»**»«• 
doing  ?     Oh  no,  a  victim  to  vent  all  his  unleashed  and 
degraded  passions  on,  to  cheat,  to  wheedle,  to  poison,  to 
make  into  a  penny-earning  drudge,  and  to  beget  poisoned 
offspring  from. 

There  is  the  reverse  side,  where  the  wife  is  the  one 
who  drinks  away  her  intelligence,  and  sinks  into  the 
deepest  mire  of  degradation,  neglecting  her  husband  and 
her  children,  destroying  love,  respect,  and  hope,  bringing 
her  family  to  want  and  despair,  and  keeping  them  there. 

Such  a  home  is  the  most  miserable  spot  on  earth — it 
is  more  wretched  than  the  home  where  all  are  drunkards, 
for  the  contrast  between  the  vain  efforts  and  piteous  hope-  JjJSJe^JJj^ 
leasness  of  the  husband  and  &ther  striving  as  he  does  to  andmoOwi. 
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retain  his  own  manbood,  to  be  motbcr  as  well  as  fatlier 
to  bis  belpless  cbildren,  and  tbe  complete  and  obstioate 
resistance  of  the  besotted  companion  and  spoiler  of  his 
days — is  one  to  make  tbe  stontcst  bope  for  tbe  race  £dtcr. 
To  Rucb  a  hr/me  comes  tbe  wearv  father  from  his  work  il 
nigbt— to  see  tbe  dirt  and  tbe  disorder  he  was  forced  to 
leave  unremedied  in  tbe  morning — grown  worse  for  tke 
orgic  of  the  day — to  see  the  children  huddled  awaj  from 
the  mumbling,  blear-eyed,  towzled,  filth j-smellin^  heap  on 
tbe  stinw,  which  is  all  they  know  of  motherhood,  and  sD 
he  will  ever  know  of  wifehood  ;  wailing  for  food,  or  too 
cold  to  wail,  or  perhaps  stupefied  from  fear,  or  perfaapt 
sucking  at  the  half-drained  bottle  which  has  fallen  from 
the  mother's  palsy-loosened  clutch,  too  stunted  and 
blunted  to  be  glad  to  see  him,  even  though  he  brings  them 
the  only  food  and  the  only  care  they  ever  get. 

This  is  as  much  woi*se  than  where  the  father  alone  is 

the  drunkard,  as  the  degraded  woman  is  a  worse  and  lower 

creature  than  the  degraded  man.     Worse,  too,  because  to 

womanliood  and  motherhood  God  has  given  the  dominadii^ 

moral  effectiveness,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 

icon-  And  in  the  drunkai-d's  home,  where  tbe  faithful  wife 

lesame       &^d  mother  l>ears  her  burden  without  sinking  into  the  sin 

'™*if**'nd  ^^^^'^  causes  it,  you  will  see  something  of  tbe  meaning  of 

other  hcAn  home  savc'd  to  him  and  his  family,  something  of  the  dean- 

rpaSonc?*    lin^'ss   and    system    which    produce    some   kind    of    daily 

Misobiieij.  routine,  a  time  for  and  a  semblance  of  daily  meals,  however 

meagre  the  fare  ;  the  little  ones  are  washed  and  combed. 

and,  as  far  as  mav  lx\  saved  from  tbe  worst  contact  of  the 

» 

slums,  where  the  fathers  sin  locates  the  home;  and  often 
in  one  or  more  of  tbe  children  you  will  see  a  wonderfnl 
moral  force  and  power  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness,  by 
which  the  unfortunate  mother's  steps  are  stayed,  and  her 
heart  saved  from  utterly  bi-eaking;  for  whatever  poison 
the  child  has  received  fit^m  its  father,  the  mother's  love 
and  virtue  has  also  entered  in  to  combat — to  transmute, 
and,  if  not  to  eradicate,  at  least  to  prevent  its  gaining 
the  supremacy ;  and  often  it  seems  that  the  mother's 
character  has  been  able  to  wholly  form  and  infuse  that  of 
tbe  child,  confining  the  evil-  birthright  bestowed  by  the 
erring  father  to  the  child's  stunted"  and  crippled  body. 
Rarely  indeed  are  such  signs  of  hope  found  among  the 
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offspring  of  the  debancted  motter,  whatever  the  father  may 
be,  and  in  those  rare  cases  it  is  generally  foand  that  sach 
children  were  bom  before  the  mother  had  become  degraded. 

And  how  terrible  in  its  deprivations  is  the  curse  entailed 
by  the  alcoholized  father  on  snch  children  as  the  mother's 
Tirtne  has  partially  saved,  not  only  the  hospitals— with  their 
bedridden  little  forms,  always  painfully  wistful,  and  often 
lovely  little  faces — but  the  street^  with  their  misshapen 
figarea  of  malformed  and  half-limbed,  wan-faced,  and  pre- 
matarely  old  children  bear  witness. 

Oh,  others  and  mothers  in  pleasant  homes,  where 
want  and  its  temptation  have  never  come,  whose  little  ones 
are  rosy  with  health  and  innocent  sheltered  happiness, 
whose  fair  white  shapes,  clear  radiant  eyes,  soft  eager 
voices,  and  kisses  dew-pnre,  fill  you  with  delight  and 
reverence,  and  make  you  nnderstand  at  least  why  He 
should  say,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  !  "  Oh, 
take  heed,  take  heed  for  those  other  wronged  and  defrauded 
little  ones  who  are  worse  than  motherless,  fatherless,  and 
homeless,  and  for  their  sakes,  and  that  such  as  they  may 
no  more  be  called  oat  of  the  darkness  into  yet  darker  life 
— for  these  surely  good  and  loving  reasons  put  away — ^and 
be  first  in  patting  for  ever  away  from  your  Itps,  and  your 
homes,  and  yoar  example — this  one  indulgence,  not  missed 
from  among  yonr  luxaries,  that  by  your  easy  and  self- 
benefiting  Eacrifice  yoa  may  enter  into  snch  fellowship 
with  the  humblest  as  will  rebuke,  inspire,  and  sustain 
theni.  For  what  we  have  done  nnto  the  least  of  these, 
that  alone  shall  we  be  able  to  take  with  ns  to  speak  for  ns 
when  we  have  left  all  the  possessions  and  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  this  world  behind. 

§  51.  Though  there  are  grades  and  varieties  of  alcoholic  T 
degradation,  and  all  do  not  sink  equally  low  or  manifest  like  ^ 
degrees  and  kinds  of  lusts,  ferocities,  or  bestial  indifierence,  A 
yet   the   dark    picture  given   is  the  true  picture  of   the 
general  effect  of  alcoholism  on  the  moral  being  of  man. 
And  if  we  closely  study  the  details  which  make  this  dark 
whole,  we  shall  see   more   and  more  of  the  subtle  and 
intricate  ways   by  which   the  loss  of  will   nnravels   the 
character  stitch   by  stitch,  till   it  has  neither  form  nor 
significance,  and  is  but  a  limp  thread  trailed  hither  and 
thither  by  the  fitful  winds  of  temptation. 
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Fop  tbongh  alcoholism  always  undermines  the  will,  tlie 
degree  in  which  it  does  so  is  determined  bj  the  mental 
quality  and  temperament  of  the  drinker,  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  carries  the  habit.  So  that  in  some  instances 
moderate  drinking  has  totally  undermined  the  will,  while 
in  others,  excessive  drinking  has  only  partially  overcome 
this  power.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  will  is  so  fsLr 
sapped  that  every  relation  in  life  is  more  or  less  tainted 
with  the  dry-rot  of  unreliability. 

The  loss  of  will  by  alcoholism  has  many  deceiving 
forms,  often  takes  on  the  shape  of  good-natured  concession, 
as  in  the  politician  who,  even  while  believing  in  the  true 
principle,  and  wishing  well  to  the  right  measure  in  the 
issue  at  stake,  succumbs  to  the  first  sufficient  urgency, 
without  regaixi  to  his  own  convictions,  is  called  obliging, 
and  thinks  himself  so,  but  in  reality  yielded  becaase 
resistance  was  not  in  him.  This  is  a  negative  action  of 
will-lessness,  very  multiform  in  its  phases,  very  widespread 
and  vitiating  in  its  effects  on  social  and  political  life. 

But  there  is  another  kind  in  which  all  will  but  self-will 
is  gone.  The  politician  in  this  case  is  morally  nil;  he 
does  not  even  negatively  lean  toward  integrity,  he  cares 
only  to  gain  some  higher  position,  some  more  sounding 
honour,  some  larger  pay,  and  sells  his  vote  and  buys  as 
many  of  the  votes  of  others  as  he  can  for  the  gaining  of  his 
end,  promising  anything  and  everything  without  the 
faintest  intention  of  carrying  it  out.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  iron  will,  sure  to  make  his  way,  to  cariy  his  object, 
and  he  thinks  himself  a  man  of  strong  vnll.  He  is  only  an 
egoist,  morally  unable  to  resist,  or  even  to  hesitate  at,  any 
evil  whereby  his  selfish  aim  is  assured. 

Alcoholism  comes  in  to  spoil  the  relations  between  the 
master  and  the  working  man. 

The  drinking  working  man,  no  matter  how  skilled  and 
clever  in  his  workmanship  when  sober,  cannot  claim  the 
full  wages  of  his  skill,  because  he  cannot  be  relied  on,  and 
his  master  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  sober  and  steady 
skilled  artisan,  with  whom  to  oust  and  replace  the  drinker. 
The  latter  may  work  well  for  many  days,  but  suddenly  one 
morning  he  comes  into  the  shop,  and  in  three  minutes  has 
blundered  away  material  worth  a  week's  wages,  or  by  his 
derangement  of  the  machinery  some  luckless  comrade  is 
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cat  ia  pieces,  or,  if  furious  inatead  of  maudlin,  lie  has  in 
ft  few  minateB  smaalied  more  tlisn  he  can  make  good  in. 
weeks  or  months  of  labour.  And  yet,  again,  is  missing  for 
days  when  work  is  presaing  and  hands  cannot  be  spared. 

The  master  who  drinks,  even  though  he  be  what  ia 
called  a  moderate  drinker,  is  thereby  a  tacit  patron  of  all 
this  nnreliabilitj,  and  himself  illustrates  it,  often  failing  to 
carry  ont  special  promises  to  his  men,  thinking  he  will, 
but  lacking  will-power  to  do  more  than  think  and  promiBe, 
■md  his  nnreliabiiitj  farther  vitiates  the  relations  between 
master  and  man.  In  every  relation  in  life  alcoholism, 
whether  slowly  or  swiftly,  sorely  destroys  alt  certainty  bnt  And  in 
the  certainty  of  disaster  and  downfall,  for  the  individnal,  s""™'  "*• 
for  governments,  for  the  lace. 

The  tragedies  and  crimes  to  which  alcoholism  leads  are  akbImuui'i 
as  varions  as  the  moral  nnreUabilities  which  are  the  first  ^^^^^ 
steps  towards  crimes-  oanii- 

The  crimes  are  not  committed  only  or  most  freqoentty  jJ'^JS^ 
dnring  actoal  dranfcenness,  but  as  the  results  of  a  long  udcmiM. 
coarse  of  the  drinking  habit  which  haa  sapped  the  wil^ 
oasified  the  heart,  paralyzed  the  conscience. 

The  forger  mnst  be  sober,  bnt  to  be  capable  of  forgery  ■nttarvt. 
he  mnst — perhaps  not  in  all,  bnt  in  moat  cases — have  been 
morally  emaacalated  by   drink,   or    have    inherited    the 
absence    of    moral    perception    and    moral    force    which 
alcoholism  broaght  abont  in  bis  progenitors. 

The  bnrglar  mnst  be  wary  and  cool,  bnt  alcohol  and  ila  TbtbvfUr. 
efEecta  most  have  gone  before,  either  in  him  or  bis  fathers, 
ere  he  can  choose  this  sort  of  livelihood. 

The  murderer  lying  in  wait  for  his  victim  is  cool — bnt  tw 
somewhere  in  him  or  his  fathers  the  demon  of  drink  has  ■«*""■■ 
persnaded  him  that  gold  is  worth  blood  purchaae. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  same  crimes  and  vanona 
others  are  also  committed  not  in  coolness  nor  in  ferocity, 
even  when  deliberated,  bat  from  inability  to  resist  the 
preesnre  of  circnmstanoes  made  np  of  goading  needs, 
stimnlated  and  supplemented  by  sudden  or  grBdoally 
augmenting  temptations.  In  these  two  distinct  orders  of 
criminaU,  gniltj  of  pr«ciBely  the  same  crimes,  we  see  the 
action  <rf  tiie  loss  of  moral  will  in  its  two  forms  :  the  ncnecMix 
negative  loss,  which  may  exist  with  paiafnl  longings  to  be 
b^to*  witlioiit  power  to  even  determine  to  trj ;  and  the 
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KwitiTe  positive  loss,  which  means  absence  of  the  moral  will,  ije^ 
fwiii.  q£  desire  to  be  good  and  trne,  as  in  avarice,  cold-blooded 
murder,  and  savage  Inst.  Prof.  Kraft-Ebin^  saja  tint 
the  drinker  loses  clear  sense  of  what  is  honourable,  monl, 
and  decent,  grows  indifferent  even  to  sach  conflict  between 
good  and  evil  within  him  as  remains  possible ;  indifferent 
to  the  ruin  of  his  family,  to  the  contempt  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  that  hand  in  hand  with  these  results  goes 
that  of  increasing  irritability,  until  his  violent  tempen 
burst  out  without  provocation  and  become  literallj  on- 
governable. 

In  associating  the  evils  of  intemperance  with  the  evils 
of  povei'tj,  wo  are  apt  to  think  of  them  as  identical,  and 
the  poverty  as  almost  the  worst  of  the  two. 

Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing,  in  his  address  on 
Temperance,  in  Boston  (1837),  thus  ably  discriminated  on 
this  point : — 

"  Intemperance  is  to  bo  pitied  and  abhorred  for  its  own 
sake,  much  more  than  for  its  outward  consequences.  These 
consequences  owe  their  chief  bitterness  to  their  criminsl 
source.  We  speak  of  the  miseries  which  the  drunkard 
carries  into  his  family.  But  take  away  his  own  brutality, 
and  how  lightened  would  be  these  miseries.  We  talk  of 
his  wife  and  childi*en  in  rags.  Let  the  rags  continue ;  bnt 
suppose  them  to  be  the  effects  of  an  innocent  canse. 
Suppose  the  drunkard  to  have  been  a  virtuous  husband 
and  an  affectionate  father,  and  that  sickness  and  not  vice 
has  brought  his  family  thus  low.  Suppose  his  wife  and 
children,  bound  to  him  by  a  strong  love,  which  a  life  of 
labour  for  their  support  and  of  unwearied  kindness  has 
awakened ;  and  suppose  them  to  know  that  his  toil  for 
their  welfare  has  broken  down  his  frame;  suppose  him 
able  to  say,  *  We  are  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  but  rich 
in  affection  and  religious  trust.  I  am  going  from  yon,  bnt 
I  leave  you  to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  and  to  the 
widow's  God.'  Suppose  this,  and  how  changed  these 
rags  !  How  changed  the  cold  naked  room  !  The  heart's 
warmth  can  do  much  to  withstand  the  winter's  cold,  and 
thei*e  is  hope,  thei-e  is  honour,  in  this  virtuous  indigence. 
What  breaks  the  heart  of  the  drunkard's  wife  is  not  that 
he  is  poor,  but  that  he  is  a  drunkard. 

''  We  look  too  much  at  the  consequences  of  vice,  too 
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little  at  the  vice  itself.  It  is  to  be  deaired  that  when  man 
lifts  a  suicidal  arm  against  his  highest  life,  whea  he 
qaenches  reason  and  conscience,  that  he  and  all  others 
slioald  receive  a  solemn  startling  warning  of  the  greatness 
of  his  goik  ;  that  terrible  outward  calamities  should  bear 
witness  to  the  inward  rain  which  he  ia  working  ;  for  the 
ontward  evils,  dreadful  as  they  seem,  are  but  faint  tjpes  of 
the  min  within.  We  should  see  in  them  God's  respect  to 
Hia  own  image  in  the  soul,  His  parental  warnings  against 
the  orime  of  qaenching  the  intellectnal  and  moral  life." 

In   the  sacrednesa  of  family  life — ae  the  foundation  TbtibBodi- 
and  perpetnal  well-apring  of  human  worth,  happiness,  and  ^l^^ 
progress ;    in   the  incorruptihle  faithfulness  of  men  and  htpp'°'«- 
women,  not  ia  their  pleasures  and  impulses,  not  even  to  p^|^^ 
their  individual  aspirations,  bat  to  their  plain  daily  duties 
aod  responsibilities  towards  others, — whether  these  duties 
have  been  voluntarily  assumed  or  by  circumstances  forced 
upon  them — in  these  things  in  thiscondnot  of  life — though 
personal    hopes  may  be   lost — manhood  and  womanhood 
mSnitely  more  precious  than  any  personal  gain,  remain 
pure  and  effective ;  and  childhood— the  most  direct  and 
Bolemu  of  all  the  troata  a  gracious  Qod  reposes  in  us — ia 
protected. 

It  is  only  when  the  passion  of  love  is  separated — 
wrenched  from  its  citadel  and  source  in  the  crystal  sphere 
of  modesty  and  true,  deep  affection  where  divine  wisdom 
planted  it,  to  live  for  ever  and  be  the  for  ever  fresh  and 
for  ever  sweet  inspiration  to  all  hnman  loyalties ;  it  is  on\j 
when  selfishness  and  insidious  self-betrayal  outrages  and 
dislodges  it,  that  it  is  lost  out  of  Qod's  meaning  and 
purpose,  and  becomes  the  sensual  fnry  which  goads  men 
and  women  to  break  all  ties,  all  fidelities ;  to  forget  what 
honour  is  like,  and  grovel  weakly  in,  or  ferooionsly  gloat 
over,  the  degradation  of  all  that  is  meant  by  the  good 
words  "  love  "  and  "  home." 

And  it  is  here  in  the  home-world,  the  heart- world,  that  Mnk  (h« 
drink,  having  subjugated  the  will,  confused  and  gradually  ^^j^ 
obliterated  moral  distinctions,  comes  at  last  to  its  chief  prey,  <>"«■ 
the  affections,  the  emotions,  the  passions,  and  does  the  most 
deadly,  the  most  ruinous — because  the  most  irreparable — of 
all  its  fell  work.     In  its  blight  the  man  who  wooed  with 
fervooT  and  wedded  with  pure  intent,  parts  first,  slowly, 
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with  self-respect,  and  then  more  rapidly  with  all  other 
respect,  and  sells  or  forsakes  his  wife,  as  Gallons  to  her 
angnish — yes,  actually  becomes  as  incapable  of  nnder- 
standing  it  as  of  caring  for  it — as  he  is  indifferent  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  vile  women  he  consorts  with  in  her 
stead ;  or,  worse,  he  makes  his  wife  a  physical  sharer  in 
his  own  pollutions,  regardless  of  the  resnlt  to  her  or  to 
the  children  who  may  inherit.  Brothers  traffic  in  the 
honour  of  their  sisters ;  some  men  gamble  literally  witk 
their  wives  for  the  stakes,  or  pledge  their  dangbters  for 
cash  to  the  lowest  libertine  that  can  pay — yes,  and  act  ai 
the  decoy  in  fulfilling  the  atrocious  pledge  !  *  Finally,  •» 
the  circle  narrows,  as  the  lusts  exhaust  themselves,  the 
alcohol- driven  wretch  slinks  more  and  more  into  the  lowest 
haunts,  where  unimaginable  forms  of  sensuality  submerge 
him  at  last  in  iml>ecility,  whose  fainter  and  fainter  gleams 
of  consciousness  consist  of  impotent  throes  of  the  degraded 
senses.  Then  total  darkness,  and  the  results  of  the  work 
of  alcoholism  arc  complete. 

Of  course,  in  dealing  with  a  great,  widely  prevailing 
evil,  only  the  general  sura  of  its  effects  can  be  presented 
in  anv  one  work  of  ordinarv  dimensions ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood  that  this  sum  comprises  almost  infinite  variations  of 
kind,  of  method,  of  degrees,  of  effect  that  may  not  be 
categorically  specified. 

For  example,  in  showing  that  drink  destroys  will,  moral 
perception,  conscience,  affection,  self-respect,  and  regard 
for  others — in  saying,  in  a  word,  that  the  drinker  sinls 
into  lower  than  bestiality  until  the  final  extinction  of  aD 
manliness,  I  am  not  asserting  that  every  taster  of  wine 
sinks  to  the  lowest  level,  or  that  any  one  or  all  of  these 
evil  results  is  at  once  and  strongly  manifested  in  every 
di-inker.  If  this  were  so,  surely  no  books  need  be  written, 
no  pledges  taken,  no  prayers  be  made,  no  tears  be  shed 
to  save  man  from  alcoholism.  That  which  is  asserted 
is,  that  drink  tends,  however  slowly  and  insidiously,  and 

*  Cardinal  M'Cabe,  in  a  recent  pastoral  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
speakfl  of  the  degraded  men  and  women  "who,  that  their  fieroe 
passion  for  drink  maj  be  satisfied,  wonld  sell  wife,  husband,  or  child 
to  any  one  who  would  minister  but  for  a  day  to  their  iDsatiable 
oravingB  for  drink." 
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witb  whatever  de]»y  of  apparent  aigne,  in  every  case  to 
these  reeolts ;  if  persisted  in,  manifests  them  in  more  or 
less  marked  degrees,  that  the  danger  of  the  wortt  sqaarely 
menaces  whoever  forms  the  habit,  and  that  in  a  frightful 
nnmerical  proportion  this  worst  has  been  and  is  heing 
daily  realized  all  aronnd  as. 

"  At  what  particnlar  point  does  any  man  cease  to  be 
sober  and  begin  to  be  dmnk  ?  What  quantity  or  strength 
of  alcohol  may  one  imbibe  with  the  perfect  assurance  of 
retaining  the  sober  eqntlibrinm  of  all  his  facnltiea  ?  How 
long  may  one  be  acoastomed  to  a  very  moderate  daily 
quantity  of  wine  or  spirits  witboat  incurring  any  danger 
of  forming  an  appetite  for  strong  drink  P  These  and  other 
snch  qaestions  cannot  be  answered,  because  there  is  no 
line  discernible,  and  no  ingenuity  can  calculate  where  or 
when  the  line  is  crossed  which  separates  moderation  from 
excess,  sobriety  from  drunkenness. 

"  There  is  a  point  indefinitely  near  the  starting  point 
of  unmistakable  sobriety,  and  yet  some  distance  from  it, 
where  a  slight  derangement  of  the  mental  powers,  a  little 
dimness  of  intellectual  vision,  some  lack  of  tenderness  in 
conscience,  some  relaxing  of  the  power  of  will — all  im- 
perceptible, it  may  be,  to  others — become  at  least  suspected 
by  the  individnnl  himself  .  .  .  but  while  it  would  be 
uncharitable  and  mde  in  the  estimation  of  society,  and 
Nbellons  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  to  call  this  by  the  name 
of  drunkeDneas ;  yet,  call  it  by  what  name  we  will,  it  if 
a  departure  from  strict  absolute  sobriety,  and  an  incipient 
movement  along  the  line  which  leads  to  the  grossest 
intemperance.  The  higher  nature  has  bcgnn  to  lose,  and 
the  lower  to  gain  influence  and  strength  ;  it  needs  but  a 
little  more  impetus  in  the  same  direction,  it  needs  but 
the  same  process  repeated  sufficiently  often  to  create  the 
drunkard's  appetite,  and  to  procure  the  drunkard's  name. 
A  start  hs«  already  been  made  along  that  line  which  is  so 
thickly  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  much  that  was  great 
and  noble  lying  in  accumulated  masses  of  degradation, 
wretchedness,  and  crime."  * 


I  have  avoided  exaggeration  ;  I  have  kept  well  within 
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the  boands  of  the  truth  which  my  researches  have  un- 
expectedly revealed  to  me;  I  have  purposely  refrained 
from  citing  from  the  multitudes  of  proved  and  certified 
instances  of  the  worst  evils  as  I  have  described  them,  lest 
by  too  greatly  shocking  and  even  stunning  the  sensibilitios 
of  my  readers  I  should  thwart  my  hope  of  helping  to 
arouse  deep  feeling  and  genuine  sustained  effort  to  com- 
prehend and  overcome  this,  the  worst,  the  secretest,  the 
stealtbiest,  bloodthirstiest,  cruelest,  and  strongest  fiend  that 
has  ever  got  into  the  hearts,  the  homes  of  men — to  aroase 
this  feeling  and  this  purpose  in  every  heart  this  little  book 
reaches,  as  this  feeling  and  purpose  have  been  aroused  in 
mine. 


CHAPTER  vrn. 

BEBBDITT,   OB  TBI  C 


A  law  of  aodent  Cartha^  forbade  all  drinlca  bat  water  on  daja 
of  marital  interconree. 

"  Dnmkards  beget  dmntftrdB."— Phitieoh. 

"  The  obildren  of  dnmkard*  are  not  likely  to  have  Boond  bnuns." 
— 0 11.1.1  vs. 

"  DipBonuroia  iB  aliraTS  hereditar;,  alwajs  a  Bpontftneoaa  nenrosi*, 
kbaolntel;  iudapeodaDt  of  the  habits  of  the  indiTidoal." — Dr.  Follc. 
vibu.— See  Quartvrly  Jtmnud  oflntbrieti/  {Ootober,  1SS3),  p.  260. 

§  52.  The  perpetaation  of  the  boman  race,  together  with  the 
extinction  of  what  is  valueless  to  it — whether  individnal, 
family,  tribe,  or  nation — are  closely  regulated  by  laws  which 
in  themBelves  manifest  the  profoondest  wisdom. 

On  the  laws  of  heredity  especially,  a  seal  is  set  which  Th*  i« 
no  man  can  completely  vio^to ;  i.e.,  thongh  he  may  infringe  ^JST"' 
upon  and  disregard   all   other  general  laws  of  his  being,  tte 
nntil  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  ceoae  to  be  carried 
ont,   the   laws   by  which   he  beqneatha  himself  to  new 
generations  will  continue  to  effectuate  themsclveH   even 
after  he  has  lost  the  mental  and  physical  individuality 
throngh  which  the  general  taws  act. 

Were  we  insulated  in  our  indiTidnalities  instead  of  Tbt 
being  intimately  interdependent,  we  might  do  harm  to 
ooraelves  and  deny  all  .right  of  interference  or  even 
remonstrance  tiova  without :  bat  since  in  nothing  can 
we  act  without  producing  an  endless  cousecntion  of  effects 
toaching  the  lives  and  rights  of  others  ;—  in  nothing  can 
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we  have  so  little  right  to  act  without  the  thongphtfallest, 
most  unselfish  regard  to  the  elaima  of  others,  as  in  tbe 
chief  act  for  which  we  are  qaalified — ^the  act  of  creatiiig 
a  new  being  who  shall  partake  of  onr  essence  in  himsrif 
and  transmit  the  same,  whatever  its  quality,  to  ontold 
successive  generations. 

For  we  are  pi^e-eminently  parents ;  the  race  lives  onlj' 
in  the  possible  motherhood  or  fatherhood  of  each  individaaL 
and  the  desire  for  children  and  devoted  attachment  to  them 
is  the  most  ineradicable  feeling  and  deepest  fondamenAtl 
law  of  all  healthy  mature  being. 

Therefore,  to  what  end  the  laws  of  heredity  shall  be 
effectuated,  is  the  foremost  question  which  concerns  us  as 
responsible  beings. 

Dr.  Marc  Lorin,  in  his  General  View  of  the  Laws  of 
*J»«  Heredity  (Thesis  for  the  degree  in  medicine,  Paris,  1875), 
J^  says:— 

'^The  transmission  of  characteristics  of  species  and 
race  is  admitted  by  everybody  who  deals  with  the  body  or 
the  soul.  Nobody  fears  to  admit  within  these  limits  the 
fatality  of  birth.  It  is  thus  that  every  historian  refers  to 
the  national  character  in  explaining  the  events  in  the  livei 
of  a  people,  recognizing  its  persistence,  and  pronouncing 
the  consequences  often  inevitable.  The  French  of  this  day 
recognize  themselves  in  the  portrait  of  the  Gauls  as  drawn 
by  Julius  Ccesar.  The  modem  Greeks  are  in  many  respects 
the  same  whom  Demosthenes  addressed.  If  yon  take  a 
young  savage  whose  pareuts  were  hunters,  vain  will  be 
your  efforts  to  cultivate  him  and  adapt  him  to  the  habits 
of  civilized  life.  The  voice  of  his  ancestor  speaks  to  him, 
incessantly  recalling  him  to  the  instinct  and  adventures  of 
forest  life. 

"  Heredity  is  the  result  of  a  very  general  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  the  anatomic  elements  of  the  body 
possess  the  property  of  giving  direct  birth  to  similar 
elements,  or  of  determining  in  their  own  vicinity  a  genera- 
tion of  elements  of  the  same  kind  (Littr6  et  Robin).  The 
phenomena  of  nutrition  depend  upon  this  same  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  human  body,  incessantly  renewed, 
remains  always  identical  with  itself  from  the  distribution 
of  atomic  elements." 
■^*»        Dr.  Bourgeois,  in  L' Amour  (I860),  says  that — 


"  In  transmitting  the  germ  of  life,  parents  transmit  to 
iheir  children  their  own  resemblance,  physical  and  moral. 
The  children  are  parts  of  onraelresj  it  is  onr  fleah,  oar 
blood,  our  sonls,  our  examples,  our  lessons,  oar  passionB 
Trhich  re-live  in  them." 

Dr.  E.  Q.  Figg,  in  his  FKygiological  Operation  of  Alcohol  Dr.  Fin. 
(Manchester,  1862),  says— 

"  Is  organic  conformation  transmissible  to  posterity  P 
In  onr  bitter  experience  we  know  it  is.  Half  a  dozen 
brothers  and  sisters  perish  in  phthisis,  and  the  physician 
explores  the  antficedents  of  the  family  for  the  origin  of 
the  catastrophe.  A  man  drops  dead  with  valvalar  disease 
of  the  heart,  and  on  the  transit  of  a  few  years  the  accident 
is  repeated  in  the  person  of  his  sou,  simply  becaase  the 
basis  of  the  disease  was  commnnicated  in  an  organ 
defectively  constmcted. 

"  And  is  a  cerebral  conformation  less  hereditary  than 
tobercnlar  diathesis,  or  cardiac  imperfection  P  The  very 
breeders  of  horses  insure  docility  in  the  progeny,  by  the 
existence  of  that  quality  in  the  parentage.  Consider  the 
mental  vigour  manifested  in  varioaa  families,  generation 
kfter  generation.  The  Gregories,  the  Alisons,  the  Sheridans, 
the  Kembles,  the  Porters,  the  Manros ;  if  talent  bo  in- 
herited, it  can  only  be  conveyed  with  the  peculiar  cerebral 
rtrncture  exhibiting  it." 

Although  the  ephemera)  traits  of  the  parents  mayTbtMopcof 
seldom  reappear  in  the  children — only  that  which  has  m^'^ 
become  individualized  being  generally  transmitted — yet 
we  constantly  have  evidence  that  even  general  nndefinable 
tendencies  of  oar  being,  apward  or  downward,  are  trans- 
nuMible ;  yes,  even  the  straggles  and  conflicts  in  the  inmost 
hearts  of  the  parents,  though  never  by  them  revealed,  may 
sJ],  whether  well  or  ill  fonght  ont,  be  reflected  in  the  child. 
And  it  is  within  the  working  of  these  laws  that  wc  find 
intoxicants,  especially  alcohol,  endangering- — as  does  almost 
so  other  evil — the  whole  future  of  the  whole  race  of  man  ; 
and  to  the  startling  words  of  Flonrena,  "  Man  no  longer 
diet,  he  kiilt  himtelf,"  we  may  add, — Man  not  only  kills 
himself ;  be  kills  his  offspring  in  the  womb,  and  degrades 
that  heaven-ordained  crucible  of  life  into  a  machine  for 
creating  mental  and  moral  and  physical  monstrosities — for 
the  spuiiooB  replenishment  of  the  earth. 
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irious  §  r)3.  The   French  historian  Amyot,  and    the  EnglC"     >^> 

^h'^redft*  philosopher  Lord  liacon,  were  prolmbly  the  first  in  models'  rn 
times  to  deal  with  the  question  of  alcoholic  heredity.       

MinuB  Erasmus   Darwin,    in    his    Botanical    Garden    (IZS^K-)} 

'"*'°-  says,  "It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  diseases  £i'(>—  ni 
drinking  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  are  liable  '^ 
become  hereditary,  even  to  the  third  generation,  gradual^  "Ij 
increasing,  if  the  cause  be  continued,  till  the  £amC  IjT 
becomes  extinct." 

!T.Edw«id        In   his  Essay  on  Wedlock  (Reading,  1806)    the   R^^  '^• 

"^'  Edward  Barry  says — 

"It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  a  rich  cicn^^P 
from  a  barren  soil,  as  that  strong  and  healthy  childr^^^^ 
should  be  born  of  parents  whose  constitutions  have  be^^^ 
worn  out  with  intemperance  and  disease.  What  a  dreadf^^** 
inheritance  is  the  gout,  the  scurvy,  etc.  !  How  happ::::^^ 
had  it  been  for  tlie  heir  of  many  a  great  estate  had 
been  bom  a  healthy  beggar  rather  than  to  inherit  b^ 
father's  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  inheriting  his  disease  ! 
"  Children  born  of  intemperate  parents  bear  in  tb 
birth  the  germs  of  disease,  die  prematurely,  or  drag  alo 
a  languishing  existence,  useless  to  society,  depraved  an< 
possessed  with  evil  instincts." 

.  RoBch.  -A.  like  testimony  is  this  of  Dr.  C.  Rosch,  in  his 

Abuse  of  Spirituous  Drinks  (Tiibingen,  1839)  : 

"  The  children  of  men  and  women  who  are  given 
drink  have  always  a  weak  constitution,  are  either  delieai 
and  nervous  to  excess,  or  heavy  and  stupid.   In  the 
case  they  often  faU  ^'ictims  to  convulsions  and  die  suddenly^ 
or  become   a  prey  to   water  on  the  brain,  and  later  Up 
pulmonary  phthisis.     In  the  latter  case  they  are  seized  hy 
atrophy,  and  sink  into  imbecility.     In  both  cases  thej  ar9 
exposed  to  all  the  varied  forms  of  scrofula,  rash,  and,  on 
reaching  maturity,  gout." 

.  Moni.  Dr.  B.  A.  Morel,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Degeneration  of 

the  Human  Race  (Pai'is,  1857),  says  of  alcoholic  heredify, 
"  There  is  no  other  disease  in  which  hereditary  influences 
are  so  fatally  characteristic.  Imbecility  and  idiocy  are 
the  extreme  terms  of  the  degradation  in  the  descendante 
of  drinkers,  but  a  gi*eat  number  of  intermediary  staees 
develop  themselves,  .  .  .  beyond  the  positive  data  afforded 
by  observation  of  hereditary  influences,  it  is  impossible  for 
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118  to  form  a  jnst  idea  of  certain  monstrosities,  physical 
And  moral. ...  It  is  a  law  for  the  preservation  of  the  race, 
"which  strikes  alcoholics  with  early  impotence,  and  their 
descendaots  are  not  only  intellectnally  feeble,  bat  thia 
degradation  is  joined  with  congenital  impotence." 

Dr.  Figg  says  (op.  cit.),  ''The  brain  of  the  drinker' t  Dr.  Fla. 
efttZi  tr  as  often  the  miniature  of  that  of  his  father,  as  is  the 
impress  of  his  features.  Education  may  do  much  for  him, 
conscience  and  self-respect  more  ;  yet  the  germs  of  those 
yioes  which  precipitated  the  parent's  ruin  will,  in  too  many 
mttances,  defy  eradication. 

"  Perhaps  the  largest  class  of  character  is  one  to  which 
no  i^iecial  reference  has  hitherto  been  made — a  person 
poflsesBing  a  mediocrity  of  mental  power,  with  a  mind  only 
partially  developed  by  education,  conversiDg  saperficially 
on  a  nomber  of  subjects,  without  thinking  deeply  on  any  ; 
Boch  characters  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  routine  of 
mere  commercial  or  aiiisan  life.  By  constant  drinking, 
however,  even  without  reaching  the  point  of  intoxication, 
aach  intellects  may  be  almost  obliterated.  To  them 
reasoning  was  never  habitual,  consequently  the  cerebral 
8iir£ace,  under  the  contact  of  alcohol,  is  less  injected  than 
the  baae;  hence  the  function  of  the  intellectual  brain  is 
oompletely  superseded  by  that  of  the  instinctive;  their 
very  few  ideas,  suggested  by  the  society  of  the  public- 
honae,  or  the  sentiments  current  round  the  dinner  tablets 
on  the  retiring  of  the  ladies,  admit  of  no  variation  or 
arg^oment.  What  wonder  that  they  become  social  non- 
entities, and  assimilated  to  the  beasts  in  their  desire  for 
the  gratification  of  mere  animal  app>etites !  " 

Dr.  E.  Lanceraux  says,  in  his  article  Alcoholism  Dr.  Uaa 
(Diet.  Encycl.  des  Sciences  Med,,  Paris,  18*>'S),  "  The  person  '»"* 
who  inherits  alcoholism  is  generally  marked  with  degenera- 
tion particularly  manifested  in  disturbances  of  the  nervous 
functions.  As  an  infant  he  dies  of  convulsions  or  other 
nervous  disorders;  if  he  lives,  he  becomes  idiotic  or 
imbecile,  and  in  adult  life  bears  these  special  characteria- 
tics :  the  head  is  small  (tendency  to  microcephalism),  his 
physiognomy  vacant,  a  nervous  susceptibility  more  or  less 
accentuated,  a  state  of  nervousness  bordering  on  hyst-eria, 
convulsions,  epilepsy,  sad  ideas,  melancholia,  hypochondria, 
— snch  are  the  effects,  and  these  with  a  passion  for  alcoholic 
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beverages,  an  inclination  to  immoralitj,  depravity,  and 
cynicism,  are  the  sorrowful  inhei*itance,  wlLich,nnfortiuuitelj 
a  great  n  amber  of  individuals  given  to  drink  beqneaih  to 
their  children.** 

Dr.  Mandslej  says  that  such  children  "  come  into  the 

^'  world  without  having  either  the  will  or  the  strength  to 
straggle  against  their  fate ;  they  are  step-children  of 
nature,  snffenng  under  the  heel  of  tyranny — the  tyranny 
of  poor  constitutions.** 

or  Prof.  Sigismund  Jaccoud  says,  in  his  Alcoholism  (^Paiho- 

*•  logic  Interne^  Paris,  1877),  "  Of  the  children  of  drinkefs, 
some  become  imbeciles  and  idiots ;  others  are  feeble  in 
mind,  exhibit  moral  perversion,  and  sink  by  degrees  into 
complete  degradation  ;  still  others  are  epileptics,  deaf  and 
dumb,  scrofulous,  hydrocephalic,  etc.  ...  A  survey  of  the 
race  leads  us  to  affirm  that  alcoholism  is  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  the  depopulation  and  degeneration  of  the 
nations.** 

ir.  Dr.  A.  Baer  (in  AlcoholismHs,  1 878)  calls  attention  to  the 

fact  that  "  the  inherited  desire  for  drink  often  remains 
latent,  till  by  severe,  acute,  or  chronic  disease,  or  mental 
excitement,  the  nervous  system  has  become  weakened, 
when  the  alcoholic  impulse  leaps  suddenly  into  activity."  * 

idTML  In  his  essay  on  Hereditary  Alcoholism  (Thesis  for  the 
degree  in  medicine,  Paris,  1880),  Dr.  E.  Geudron  says, 
•*  The  drinker  is  often  incapable  of  having  living  children. 
If  he  does  have  any,  they  are  driven  to  drinking  just  as 
he  himself,  and,  being  less  robust,  because  degenerated, 
they  cannot  withstand  the  effects,  bat  fall  victims  to  all 
the  accidents  of  alcoholism,  united  to  those  they  have 
inherited.  These  are — in  tender  yeara,  terrible  convulsions 
on  the  least  occasion ;  later,  ner\'ousness  of  hysteria  with 
all  the  train  of  symptoms ;  limited  intelligence,  gross 
brutal  character,  and  a  spirit  incapable  of  anything  serious 
or  coherent.  The  heir  to  alcoholism  is  quemlons,  evil- 
minded,  possessed  with  a  desii*e  to  destroy,  not  capable  of 
receiving  a  good  education ;  and  his  faults  increase  with 

*  The  age  at  which  symptoms  of  hereditary  alcoholism  break  oot 
varies.  It  generally  awakes  at  special  periods  of  physiological 
changes ;  such  as  paberty,  illness,  pregnancy,  or  at  the  oeeaation  of 
the  menstroal  functions.  Sudden  and  great  mental  emotion,  or  efen 
chill,  will  Bometimee  suffice. 


liis  jeani.  If  bom  intelligent,  be  may  lapse  into  idiocy  or 
imbecility;  born  with  infantile  paralysis,  he  may  die  from 
epilepsy ;  or,  a  bypochondriac,  he  may  become  insane,  and 
end  his  wretcbed  existence  in  an  asylnm  under  the 
delirinm  of  imaginary  persecntions ;  if,  indeed,  be  has  not 
been  carried  to  the  prisoner's  dock  for  some  crime  for 
■which  be  bore  little  real  responsibility."  .  .  .  The  concln- 
eions  arc  that  alcoholiain  is  not  extingiiisheii  with  the 
drinking  individaal,  bat  is  transmitted  to  his  descendanta 
under  various  forms,  namely,  convulsions  in  infancy,  pro- 
dnced  by  the  most  trivial  canses ;  malformation  of  the 
head  and  microcephalus ;  tendency  to  strong  drink  ;  feeble 
general  development ;  trembling  especially  of  the  upper 
limbs  ;  gastric  tronblea ;  epilepsy  ;  precociona  perversity 
and  cmelty ;  mental  weakuesa ;   idiocy ;   tendency  to  in- 

In  his  address,  The  Heredity  of  Alcohol,  delivered  ^J'"" 
before  the  International  Congress  for  the  Study  of  Alco- 
holism at  Brussels  (Aagnst,  1880),  Dr.  Norman  Kerr 
said,  "  Defective  nerve-power  and  an  enfeebled  debilitated 
morafe  form  the  favourite  legacy  of  inebriates  to  their 
offspring.  Some  of  the  circle,  generally  the  daughters, 
may  be  nervous  and  hysterical ;  others,  generally  the 
sons,  are  apt  to  be  feeble  and  eccentric,  and  to  fall 
into  insanity  when  an  nnuanal  emergency  takes  place. 
That  the  impairment  of  the  bodily  or  mental  faculties 
arises  from  the  intemperance  of  one  or  both  heads  of  the 
family,  is  demonstrated  by  the  bealthfuiness  and  intel- 
lectual vigour  of  children  bom  while  the  parents  wore 
temperate  contrasted  with  the  sickliness  and  mental 
feebleness  of  their  brothers  and  staters  bom  after  the 
parent  or  parents  became  intemperate.  .  .  .  The  most  dis- 
tressing aspect  of  the  heredity  of  alcohol  is  the  transmitted 
narcotic  or  insatiable  craving  for  drink^ — the  dipsomania 
of  the  physician — which  is  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent.  Probably  the  alarming  increase  of  the 
alcoholic  heredity  in  England  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the 
increase  of  female  intemperance  amongst  us.     It  u  viell  to 

*  If  a  Knind  knowledge  of  the  lairs  of  heredity  were  a  nns  gva 
non  qusliflcatiDD  in  the  lair-tnaker,  might  wa  not  hope  that  curative 
Dii^asDrea  ironld  Bupersede  the  poDitive  snd  inaagnrate  a  nobler  and 
more  effective  moral  node  than  we  have  ever  known  P 
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state  that  all  the  evil  resulting  from  hereditary  alcoholu=^  ' 
may  he  transviitted  hy  parents  wlio  have  never  been  noted  f'^'^ 
their  drunkenness.  Long-continned  habitaal  iudulgenoe  ^-^ 
intoxicating  drinks  to  an  extent  far  short  of  ifitoxiccUion  ^ 
not  only  sufficient  to  originate  and  haiid  down  a  marb^^^ 
tendency,  but  is  much  more  likely  to  do  so  tlian  even  repeai^^t^ 
drunken  outbreaks  with  intervals  of  perfect  sobriety  between ^^ 

The  hereditary  drink-crave  is  thas  described  by  I>r- 
Lewis  D.  Mason  in  his  Alcoholic  Insanity  (New  York, 
1883)  :  *'  It  is  an  irresistible  impulse  that  drives  a  person 
to  alcoholic  intoxication  at  stated  or  irregular  periods. 
The  attack  is  preceded  by  a  condition  of  melancholia, 
anorexia,  insomnia,  and  general  restlessness.  After  the 
debauch,  or  during  it,  the  special  effect  of  the  alcohol  on 
the  mental  and  physical  condition  becomes  manifest — 
tremor,  hallucinations,  dleeplcssness,  coated  tongue,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  other  symptoms  of  gastric  derangement. 
The  *  irresistible  impulse '  is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
this  special  form  of  monomania.  The  genesis  of  that 
impulse,  and  the  views  of  various  writers  as  to  its 
pathological  origin,  the  province  of  this  paper  will  not 
permit  to  touch. 

'*  The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  hallucinations 
and  delusions  are  simply  the  result  of  the  alcoholic 
poisoning. 

'*  The  person  again  and  again  yields  to  the  insane 
impulse  until  death,  either  by  some  intercurrent  disease,  or 
disease  resulting  from  his  alcoholic  excesses,  relieves  him 
from  his  sad  heritage." 

Of  the  children  of  parents  who  are  guilty  of  alcoholic 
excesses,*  Prof.  EIraft-Ebing,  in  his  Psychiatrie  (Statt- 
gart,  1883),  says,  '^They  come  into  the  world  as  idiots, 

*  One  of  the  laws  of  heredity  of  the  utmost  importanoe  for 
parents  to  consider  is  that  of  what  I  maj  call  lacteal  heredity  (see 
chapter  IX.),  i.e.  what  the  child  receives  throagh  the  mediam 
of  the  milk,  whether  the  milk  of  its  mother  or  of  a  wet  none. 
Virtues,  vices,  physical  characteristics,  and  the  effects  of  habits 
indulged  in  during  lactation  can  be  transmitted  to  the  child.  Thii% 
even  if  the  child  be  well -bom  to  start  with,  it  may  acquire  physical 
diseases  through  the  milk  of  a  foster-mother. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  August,  1883,  tells  the  fbUowing 
interesting  anecdote  bearing  on  this  point : — 

"  The  extent  to  which  the  character  of  an  animal  can  be  changed 
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with  liv(lr(*cenli:ilr.ns  or  iioiirotic-cnTn-iil^ivo  (Nin>-tiruf  ioTis  ; 
and  perish  in  early  years  uf  eoDvulsions.  In  those  who 
survive,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  mental  diseases,  and  weakness, 
and  exactly  the  severest  forms  of  mental  impairment  are 
developed  out  of  the  morbid  constitntion  of  the  nerve- 
centres;"  and  he  gives  the  following  terrible  scheme  as 
to  how  natnre  disposes  of  generations  springing  from 
dnmkards : — 

**  Isfc  Generation. — Moral  depravity,  alcoholic  excess. 

"2nd  Generation. — Drink  mania,  attacks  of  insanity, 
general  paralysis. 

"  3rd  Generation. — Hypochondria^  melancholia,  apathy, 
and  tendencies  to  mnrder. 

"  4th  Generation. — Imbecility,  idiocy,  and  extinction  of 
famUy." 

Thns  it  is  seen  that  even  the  transmission  of  such 
loathsome  diseases  as  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  or  syphilis  is 
neither  so  certain  nor  so  permanent  and  blasting  in  effects 
as  those  transmitted  by  alcoholism.  Moreover,  these 
terrible  diseases  are  in  some  degree  susceptible  of  remedy, 
and  are  localized.  But  the  heredity  from  alcoholism  is 
chronic,  and  profoundly  attacks  the  whole  being. 

Were  the  transmission  absolute,  that  is,  were  there  no 

by  the  way  in  which  it  is  brought  up  has  seldom  been  more  re- 
markably illnstrated  than  in  the  case  of  a  sheep,  which  at  present 
is  said  by  the  Kokstaad  Advertizer  to  be  a  great  pet  of  the  magistrate 
at  Matabiele,  in  South  Africa.  This  sheep,  when  a  lamb,  left  the 
flock,  attached  itself  to  a  Mr.  Watson,  who  gave  it  to  be  snckled  by 
hit  bitch  '  Beauty,'  a  bitch  well  known  here,  and  was  well  taken 
oare  of  by  her.  When  the  lamb  grew  older  it  was  noticed  that  it 
would  never  sleep  in  any  house  but  Mr.  Watson's,  and  would  some- 
times lie  outside  the  door  cuddled  up  like  a  watch-dog.  The  most 
wonderful  thing  about  him  is  that  as  soon  as  the  hotel  bell  rings  for 
dinner  he  is  sure  to  be  standing  by  one  of  the  chairs  at  the  top  end 
of  the  table,  and  when  the  owner  sits  down  he  will  jump  with  his 
front  paws  on  his  back,  letting  him  know  that  he  wants  something 
to  eat,  like  a  dog.  He  will  not  touch  grass  or  eat  beef,  but  wiU 
gladly  eat  mutton,  soap,  candles,  and  drink  coffee  and  tea  with 
sugar  and  milk.  But  '*  Schaap's  "  great  love  is  for  draught  beer. 
He  will  lift  the  can  up  with  his  front  paws  and  hold  it  to  his  mouth, 
and  drink  with  such  a  relish  that  it  can  at  once  be  seen  he  has  been 
led  away  by  bad  example.  *  Schaap '  is  a  fine  ram,  clean  fleece, 
with  veiy  wicked  eyes.  All  day  h^  is  seen  running  about  with  the 
dogs  as  one  of  them,  until  the  bell  rings,  then  off  he  scampers  to  the 
dining-room." 
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laws  mightier  for  the  preservation  of  man  than  those  lie 
violates  aud  turns  into  engines  of  destmction,  the  net 
might  ere  this  have  been  extinguished.  Bat  the  childreii 
of  drinking  parents  who  escape  the  corse  are  the  excep- 
tions, and  the  escape  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  complete  one. 
Either  the  mind,  the  body,  or  the  character,  in  some  bent, 
formation,  or  trait,  betrays  the  taint. 

Selfish  and  irresponsible  conduct  of  life  minns  drink 
may,  and  probably  sometimes  does,  prodace  a  similar 
hertMlity ;  yet  it  remains  true  that  those  who  are  neitber 
alcoholics  themselves,  nor  the  victims  of  alcoholic  parentige. 
are  in  the  comparison  seldom  sufficiently  blinded  to  the 
meaning  and  duties  of  life,  to  waste  their  physical,  monl, 
and  mental  resources,  and  then  either  heedlessly  or 
deliberately  inflict  the  consequences  on  their  offspring. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THESAPEUTICS;   OR,   ALCOHOL  AS   A   MEDICINE. 

§  ^.  As  alcoliol  (the  distilled  product)  originated  in  the 

cHemists'  and  physicians'   laboratories,  thence  gradually 

spread  to  the  homes  of  the  favoured  ones  in  life,  and  then 

descended  step  by  step  the  grades  of  social  life,  until  its 

^©  in  drink  by  civilized  man  has  driven  pure  water  almost 

out  of  the  list  of  beverages ;  so  now  there  are  signs  that 

Jj-  is  retreating  to  the  laboratory,  like  the  Afreet  to  his 

"^"ttle  in  the  Arabian  Nights,     And  let  us  hope  that  when 

alcoliol  is  once  driven  back  to  its  starting-place,  man  will 

"®  'Wise  enough  to  seal  up  the  monster  for  ever. 

The  first  medical  treatise  on  the  uses  of  alcohol  was 
^^^  entitled  Veher  den  Oehrauch  und  Nutzen  des  BrannU 
^^ns  (Concerning  the  Use  and  Utility  of  Brandy),  written 
^y  Dr.  Michel  Schrick,  in  1483. 

During  the  next  hundred  years  after  this  date  much  a  sixteenth- 
4iid  various  consideration  was  given  to  the  subject,  and  JSnionof 
More  or  less  clear  opinions  were  formed  as  to  the  effect  S^****|; 
of  alcohol  on  man ;  and  by  examining  some  of  the  views 
entertained  by  "  Theoricus,"  a  prominent  German  of  the 
sixteenth  century — i.e.,  about  midway  between  the  time 
of  its  practical  discovery  and  our  age,  and  when  it  had 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe — ^we  may  be  better  able 
to  appreciate  the   changes   which    medical   opinion  has 
undergone  between  then  and  now. 

In  the  Eolli/nshed  Chronicles  (1677),  "Theoricus" 
describes  the  properties  of  alcohol  in  these  words  : — "  It 
sloweth  age,  it  strengtheneth  youth,  it  helpeth  digestion, 
it  cutteth  phlegme,  it  abandoneth  melancholic,  it  relisheth 
the  heart,  it  lighteneth  the  mind,  it  quickeneth  the  spirits, 
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it  cureth  the  hydi'opsia,  it  healeth  the  strangurie,  it 
pounces  the  stone,  itexpelleth  gravel,  it  puffeth  away 
ventositie ;  it  keepeth  and  preserveth  the  head  from  whirl- 
ing, the  eyes  from  dazzling,  the  tong  from  lisping,  the 
mouth  from  snaffling,  the  teeth  fix>m  chattering,  and  the 
throat  from  rattling ;  it  keepeth  the  weasen  fi*om  stiffliiig, 
the  stomach  from  wambling,  and  the  heart  from  swelling ; 
it  keepeth  the  hands  from  shivering,  the  sinews  from 
shrinking,  the  veins  from  crumbling,  the  bones  from 
aching,  and  the  maiTOw  from  soaking.'* 

As  we  have  seen,  these  diseases,  with  scores  of  kindred 

afflictions,  are  precisely  the  fniits  which  the  use  of  alcohol 

beara  in  the  organism  of  man,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 

**  Theoricus  "  must  have  been  both  a  wag  and  a  physician. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  testimonies 

and  opinions,  marking  the  progi*ess  of  medical  thought 

against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  alcohol  in  modem  times. 

Dr.  Nomun         §   55.    At    the    Crystal    Palace    Jubilee    Conference 

medici?        (September,  1879),  an  essay  on  the  Medical  History  of  the 

history  of  the  Temperance  Movement  was   read  by   Dr.  Norman   Kerr. 

movement.    "At  no  stage  in  the  onwai*d  progress  of  the  temperance 

movement,"  said  Dr.  Ken',  "  have  representatives  of  the 

medical  profession  ever  been  wanting.      In  the  early  or 

moderation    stage,   when    the    advocacy    of    temperance 

reformers  was  confined  to  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits, 

a  numerous  company  of  ^sculapians  was  invariably  in 

the  van. 

"Leaving  out  of  the  reckoning  altogether  the  many 
unstinted  commendations  of  temperance  by  the  eai'ly 
fathers  of  the  healing  ai^t,  while  united  temperance  effort 
was  yet  in  the  womb  of  time,  from  the  ranks  of  the  noble 
profession  of  medicine  emanated  graphic  expositions  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  dangers  accompanying 
even  limited  alcoholic  indulgence. 

"In  1725  Dr.  George  Cheyne*  had  issued  a  second 
edition  of   his   first  work,  in  which  he  commends   total 

*  "Neither  were  they  ever  designed  by  Nature  and  its  Anthor  for 
the  animal  body  as  nonrishmcnt  or  common  drink,  and  scarce  deserye 
a  plaoe  in  the  apothecary's  shop ;  spirits  having  made  more  havock 
among  mankind  by  far  than  eyen  gunpowder." — Natural  Method  of 
curing  Diseases  of  the  Body  and  Disorders  qf  the  Iftnd,  by  Dr.  George 
Cheyne  (London,  1742). 
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abstinence  as  the  most  natnr&I,  healthy,  and  safe  mode  of 
living,  and  condemns  moderate  drinking  as  nnhealthy 
and  dftDgeronB. 

"  In  1747  Dr.  James  wrote,  '  Erery  person  who  drinks 
a  dram  seems  to  me  guilty  of  a  greater  indiscretion  than 
if  he  had  set  fire  to  a  hoose ;  and  for  the  aame  reasons 
coidial  wat«rs  are  the  most  dangerous  fnmitnre  for  a 
closet.'  Again,  '  I  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  great 
wisdom  of  Mohammed,  who  strictly  forbade  his  followers 
the  nse  of  fermented  liquors  for  better  reasons  than  are 
generally  apprehended.' 

"  Dr.  Erasmns  Darwin,  aathor  of  The  Botanic  Oarden 
(London,  1794),  calls  wine  '  a  pernicious  Inxary  in  common 
iise,  and  injuring  thousands.' 

"In  1802  Beddoes  pointed  ont  the  many  dangers 
attendant  on  the  social  and  medical  nee  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  dwelling  on  the  '  mischief  from  wine  taken  cnn< 
atantly  in  moderate  quantity,'  and  emphasiAing  '  The 
enfeebling   power  of  small  portions  of  wine,   regularly 

"Dr.  Trotter,  two  years  later,  denonnccs  beer  as  a 
'  poisonous  morning  beverage,'  says  '  wines  strengthen 
neither  body  nor  mind;'  and  thus  writes,  'When  wine 
was  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  was  confined  to  the  shop  of  the  apothecary.' 

"  Writing  to  Dr.  Joshua  Harvey,  in  182^,  Dr.  John 
Cheyne,  Physician- General  to  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  in  a 
letter  published  in  Dublin,  contends  that  the  medical 
profession  '  ought  to  make  every  retribution  in  their 
power  for  having  so  long  upheld  one  of  the  most  fatal 
delnsions  which  ever  took  possession  of  the  human  mind.' 

"Mr.  Higginbottom  was  prohably  an  abstainer  many 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  movement,  anrl  had  abandoned 
the  prescription  of  alcohol  as  early  as  18.'i2." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  1836,  Dr.  Higgin-  rv.  Hmin- 
bottom*  says,  "  I contider  I  thalldo  more  in  curing  diivate  SU^X 

•  Joba  Higgiobottom,  F.B.8.,  of  Nottingbkm,  wu  a  kcm  and 
able  clinical  practilioner,  wbo  wrote  sereTal  cIsMical  papnrn  on 
practical  modiciue.  His  fai-teciag  and  ciioragHiwi  xland  B4{ain>t  tbe 
mMtical  prcoci  iption  of  alcohol  braaded  him  ■■  a  manini',  and 
ostracized  him  from  practice  among  the  higher  claMCii  iif  WHTii^f. 
Another  nuuiof  like  oonMieaoe  and  oonmgewat  Mz.  Jauea  Jlawkias, 
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ofprp-  and  prcvt^ifhifj  dtjteafe  in  one  year  by  preseribing  tcid 
wnc*r  «'^''*''i»*'"<v.  than  I  cofihi  do  in  the  ordinary  courte  of  tM 
extni,<{re  jTacrire  of  a  hundred  year*.  I  have  already  tem 
distastf  cund  ?•?/  ti'fal  abstinence  that  vould  not  hare  bteH 
curtd  ^y  artfi  other  mt^ans.  If  all  stimnlatin^  drinks  iimI 
tobaiNM  wi»re  lianishotl  fnmi  the  earth,  it  wonld  be  a  PBtl 
blossintr  to  soviet v,  and  in  a  few  weeks  tbev  would  never 
W  vi'i<std,  not  tTf^n  ag  a  medinne.^^  ^ 
:«Tin  Dr.  KoiT  continues,  in  his  Crystal  Palace  essay.  **The 

thive  wi'U-known  Declarations  concerning'  alcohol  merit 
special  mention.  The  tirst  was  dra^-n  by  Mr.  Jidins 
Jcffnvs  in  ISoV*.  and  was  sicrntni  bv  Sir  B.  Brodie.  Sir 
Janus  riarkc.  Sir  J.  Evre,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thompson.  Dr.  A.  I'lv,  the  Queen's  physicians:  Professor 
Partriilirc  Ih'i^fcsst^r  Quain.  Mr.  Travers.  Mr.  Bran&br 
Ci>«^por.  and  sevt'nty-eiirht  leaders  in  medicine  and  surgery. 
This  ilocumcnt  dcclan^l  the  opinion  to  he  erroneous  thai 
wine,  K'cr.  or  spirit  was  Ivncficial  to  health :  that  man  in 
onlinarv  health  ivquiivd  no  such  stimulant,  and  could  not 
Iv  l>ent'titcd  bv  the  habitual  emplovnient  of  such  in  either 
laiw  or  small  quantities;  that,  even  in  the  most  moderate 
doses,  alcoholic  drinks  diil  no  p^nxi.  while  large  quantities 
(such  as  bv  manv  would  be  thoutrht  moderate)  sooner  or 
later  ]>iwfd  injunous  to  the  human  constitution,  without 
any  cxivptions." 
mfdkai  The  Di'clanition  drawn  up  bv  Dr.  Julius  Jeffrevs,+ here 
rttion  alluded  to.  contained  the  following"  para  era  ]ms  : — 
tiupby  "An  opinion  handed  down  fn^m  rude  and  ignorant 
times,  and  imbilxxl  bv  Entrlishmen  frv^m  their  vonih,  has 
Ivconic  very  Lt-ncnil,  that  the  habitual  use  of  some  portion 
of  aUN»ln^lic  drink — as  of  wine,  beer,  or  spirit — is  beneficial 
to  health,  and  even  necessary  for  those  subjected  to 
habitual  lalH>ur. 

of  36,  Cold  Place.  Commercial  Boad.  formerlv  a  staff  asaisiant 
sureivn  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Like  Dr.  Iligginboctom.  he  wm 
an  earnest  and  consistent  abstainer,  and  at  the  8ame  cost  to  hif 
praciitv.  Some  valuable  paper*  were  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Tf^y»pertin^e  Intt'i'i:t-ri<'er  for  1810;  and  he  had  the  firmneu  and 
sinceritv  to  describe  himself  in  the  Medical  Directory  as  "Teetotal 
since  18;<7." 

*  Fnnu  Anti-BcicchM,  bv  the  Rev.  B.  Parsons  (London,  18S9).  The 
italics  are  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pardon?. 

t  See  Dr.  Grindrod's  Bacchus  (1S39). 
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Anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages 
&nd  conntries,  when  properly  examined,  mnst  satisfy  every 
ii^ind.  well  informed  in  medical  science  that  the  above 
opinion  is  altogether  erroneous.  Man  in  ordinary  health, 
^^^e  other  animals,  requires  not  any  such  stimulants,  and 
cannot  be  benefited  by  the  habitual  employment  of  any 
<inantity  of  them,  large  or  small ;  nor  will  their  use  during 
^is  lifetime  increase  the  aggregate  amount  of  his  labour. 
In  whatever  quantity  they  ai-e  employed,  they  rather  tend 
^  diminish  it. 

"When  he  is  in  a  state  of  temporary  debility  from 

'Uness,  or  other  causes,  a  temporary  use  of  them  as  of 

^ther  stimulant  medicines  may  be  desirable ;  but  as  soon 

^  he  is  raised  to  his  natural  standard  of  health,  a  con- 

^^iiuance  of  their  use  can  do  no  good  to  him,  even  in  the 

^**08t   moderate   quantities,   while   larger  quantities   (yet 

®^ch  as  by  many  persons  ai^e  thought  moderate)  do,  sooner 

^**  later,  prove  injurious  to  the  human  constitution  without 

^^^y  exceptions."  * 

*'The  second  Declaration,"  continues  Dr.  Kerr,  "was  Second 
^^ginated,  and  the  many  signatures  published,  by  Mr.  Seciarition 
**  ohn  Dunlop  in  1847.   More  than  two  thousand  of  the  most  by  Mr.  John 
^^^nent  physicians  and  surgeons  signed   this,  including  1^7"^ 
^ix-  R.  Brodie,  Sir  J.  Clarke,  Sir  W.  Burnett,  Sir  J.  Forbes, 
^ir   H.  Holland,  Sir  A.  Munro,  Sir  J.  McGrigor,  Sir  R. 
^^Unstison,  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Copland,  Dr.  Niell 
^^l^ott,  Dr.  A.  Farre,  Professors  Guy,  Allen,  Thomson, 
^-iller,   McLeod,  Easton,  Anderson,   McFarlane,    Rainey, 
:J*^chanan,   Paris,   Winslow,   Alison,    Syme,    Henderson, 
^^^'^me,  McKenzie,  R.  D.  Thomson,  Coupor,  and  Simpson. 
■*-  y^is  certificate  set  forth  that  perfect  health  is  compatible 
^^th  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  bevei-ages ;  that 
^f  *    such  drinks  can,  with  perfect  safety,  be  discontinued 
^?^lier  suddenly  or  gradually ;  and  that  total  and  universal 
^^Btinence  from  alcoholic  liquors  and  intoxicating  beverages 
^^     all  sorts  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  health,  the 
^^^Ogperity,  the  morality,  and  the  happiness  of  the  human 
^^<5e. 

"  The  third  Declaration,  which  was  prepared  by  Pro-  The  third 

•  The  Eev.  B.  Parsons  (cp,  cit)  says,  **  To  their  honoar  it  may  be 
^^1^  that  five  thousand  medical  men  in  America  have  come  forward 
^^d  giren  their  testimony  against  alooholio  drinks." 
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fessor  Parkes,  on  the  snfsr^stion  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  and 
Mr.  Robert  Rae,  in  1871,  was  signed  by  269  leading 
members  of  the  hospital  staffs.  Among  those  signing 
were  Sir  Geoi-ge  Burrows,  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Sir  H. 
Holland,  Sir  William  Fergnsson,  Sir  James  Pftget,  Sir 
Ranald  Martin,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Sir  Duncan  Gibh, 
and  Sir  James  Bardslej." 

The  modem  scienti6c  temperance  movement  of  ESngltnd 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  publication  of 
Dr.  F.  R.  Lees*  Is  Alcohol  a  Medicine  ?  (1866),  and  to  haw 
taken  fall  shape  with  the  establishment  of  the  Quarf^/y 
Medical  Temperance  Journal  (1869),  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Robert  Rae,  secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  League. 
In  this  qaarterly  will  be  found  fairly  reproduced  almost 
all  the  bi>st  medical  literature  of  the  subject  that  has 
appeared  since  18C>9.  The  intelligent  advocacy  of  tme 
tempemnce  in  this  journal  called  forth  both  rejoinders 
and  suppoi*t  in  the  medical  press  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
other  countries,  and  finally  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
the  powerful  organ  of  eleven  thousand  British  physidanSi 
invit4?d  an  investigation  of  the  drink  question.  On  the 
30th  of  September,  1871,  the  British  Medical  Jowmal 
said — 

"  Looking  to  the  ineffable  misery  and  disaster,  the 
waste,  degiiidation,  suffering,  and  crime  which  are  con- 
stantly wrought  in  this  and  most  civilized  nations  by 
drink,  wo  ai'e  far  fi*om  thinking  the  importance  of  the 
subject  can  be  exaggerated.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  medical 
men,  if  they  were  united  and  agreed,  might  be  all-powerful 
on  this  subject ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  conference 
of  medical  men,  including  those  of  the  highest  class, 
originated  in  some  really  influential  quarters,  with  a  view 
to  giving  this  subject  a  more  thorough  discussion  than  it 
has  yet  had.  We  should  like  to  hear  a  discussion  in  which 
Partes,  Edward  Smith,  Hughes  Bennett,  A.  r.  Stewart, 
Paget,  Jenner,  and  some  of  our  leading  provincial 
practitioners,  would  take  part,  in  which  the  whole  subject 
should  be  probed.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  are  physicians 
justified  in  recognizing  alcohol  as  an  article  of  daily  food 
in  health  ?  Does  the  habit  of  prescribing  alcoholic  drinks 
act  injuriously  upon  the  morals  and  welfare  of  the  people  ? 
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s  it  possible  or  desirable  to  substitute  the  more  enticing 

bnns  of  alcohol  by  medicinally  and  less  alluring  forms  ? 

aU  of  us  sympathize  with  the  ends  which  the  National 

eznperance  Iieague  has  in  view.     A  small  minority  only 

ractically  participate  in  their  means  of  action.     Can  we 

any  way,  and  in  what  way,  help  to  excuse  this  nation 

the  curses  which  drink  brings  upon  its  population  ?  " 

This  was  followed  by  the  strong  appeal  of  Dr.  A.  H.  H. 

cMurtry,  of  Bel&st,  in  an  article  On  the  Duty  of  Medical 

Jien  in  Relation  to   the   Temperance  Movement  {Medical 

Temperance  Journal,  October,  1871). 

"The  ignorance  of  the  people,"  says  Dr.  McMurtry,  Dr.Mc^ 
*'  encouraged  as  it  has  been  by  the  attitude  of  the  medical  qTent^a] 
profession  towards  the  temperance  movement,  with  regard  ^^^^, 
to  the  nature,  properties,  and  real  value  of  alcoholic  drinks,  professk 
has  constituted  hitherto  an  almost  impregnable  barrier  to  ^JjJ?^ 
the  progress  of  truth  on  this  subject.  .  .  .  Medical  practice.  Journal, 
and  medical  teaching,  and  perhaps  medical  science  on  the  ^^'^^' 
subject  altogether,  have  begotten  and  fostered  the  popular 
belief  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the  good  creatures  of  God. 
The  medical  profession  is  responsible  for  the  originating 
and  perpetuating  of  the  great  mistake  that  alcohol  is  a 
wholesome  thing.    .    .    .    The    people's    medical    advisers 
either  teach,  by  precept  and  example,  that  they  are  not 
injurious,  or  manifest  an  indifference  to  the  evils  produced 
by  their  use,  which  implies  that  they  do  not  think  them 
injurious.     It  matters  little  whether  it  is  what  they  teach 
or  what  they  do  not  teach  that  is  the  cause  of  the  popular 
belief  and  popular  custom ;  for  medical  men  are  just  as 
culpable  if  they  do  not  dispel  this  error,  as  if  they  actually 
and  directly  taught  it.     They  are  just  as  responsible  for 
its  consequences,  because  it  is  their  special  province  and 
privilege  to  diffuse  that  light  and  knowledge  which  alone 
could  prevent   them.     For  to  whom  can  the  temperance 
movement  look,  to  whom  should  it  look,  for  aid  in  exposing 
this  pemjbious  falsehood  but  to  the  medical  profession  r 
To  whom  else   should  a  community  suffering  from  the 
physical  consequences   of  a  physical  poison  appeal,  not 
only  for  their  cure,  but  for  their  prevention  ?  .  .  .  Apart 
from  the  absolute  duty  of  every  man  to  abstain  from  the 
unnecessary  use  of  a  poison,  it  is  pre-eminently  the  duty 
of  medical  men,  who  are  naturally  and  justly  considered 
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grnides  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  preservation  of  beaUh,  to 
see  that  the  powerful  influence  of  their  example  is  on  the 
side  of  viitue  and  sobriety.  Their  superior  knowledge  of 
the  poisonous  nature  of  alcohol  implies  a  greater  obligation 
to  abstain  from  it ;  but  it  is  their  stronger  and  wider 
influence  which,  in  an  especial  manner,  lays  them  nnder 
a  deeper  responsibility  to  set  the  people  a  safe  example  in 
this  matter,  and  incurs  upon  them  a  deeper  goilt  if  their 
example  leads  the  people  astray.  .  .  .  Hence  I  maintain 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  medical  men  either  (1)  to  discaid 
alcohol  altogether  on  the  strength  of  the  verdict  which  ft 
large  proportion  of  the  profession — ^not  to  mention  c«n- 
petent  judges  outside  the  profession — have  pronounced 
against  it ;  or  else  (2)  to  examine  the  matter  for  themselreB 
with  an  earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  know  the  tnith, 
considering  the  incalculable  evils  which  so  many  tmthfnl, 
nnprejndiced,  and  thoix)ughly  qualified  men  attribute  solely 
to  the  common  and  medicinal  use  of  alcohol  (such  nse 
being  founded  on  false  notions  of  the  nature  and  retl 
value  of  the  drink),  T  hold  that  it  is  the  bonnden  duty  of 
all  who  are  in  any  degi^ee  responsible  for  this  use  of  it^  to 
give  the  whole  subject  that  honest  and  attentive  consider- 
ation which  its  importance  demands.  This  would  be  • 
more  philosophic,  honourable,  and  philanthropic  course  to 
pursue  than  that  so  often  adopted  by  medical  men,  of 
refusing  cither  to  study  the  question  for  themselves  or  to 
be  instmcted  bv  those  who  have  studied  it.  I  should  have 
thought  that,  if  no  other  or  higher  consideration  were 
sufficient,  the  honour  of  their  profession  would  be  enough 
to  arouse  them  to  defend  it  from  the  serious  charge  of 
contributing,  either  knowingly  or  in  wilful  ignorance,  to 
the  miseries  of  the  human  race. 

"  But  suppose  that,  after  having  given  the  subject  tiie 
necessary  investigation,  they  still  believe  that  alcohol  is  an 
indispensable  article  of  the  *  Materia  Medica,'  what  then  ? 
What  if  some  medical  men  have  actually  done  so,  and  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  alcohol  is  a  useful  food 
and  a  necessary  medicine  ?  Then  I  tell  them  that  it  is 
their  duty  (3)  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Prescribe 
alcohol,  eitherdietetically  or  medicinally,  and  you  frequently 
create  or  resuscitate,  and  always  run  a  risk  of  creating  or 
resuscitating,  supposing  the  patient  survives,  an  nncon- 
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trollable  and  ultimately  fatal  appetite  for  iiitoxicatiiig 
drink.  Thus  in  your  desiit)  to  cui^o  one  disease,  which 
many  believe  could  be  cured  moi^o  certainly  and  nun-e 
safely  by  other  means,  you  administer  a  remedy  which 
may  and  often  does  produce  another  disease  of  a  much 
more  serious  character,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  not  only 
physical  but  moral  injury  to  the  patient,  and  untold  misery 
to  his  friends.  You  also  give  rise  to,  and  confirm,  that 
widespread  faith  in  the  necessity  for  and  I'emedial  powers 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  which  I  have  said  is  at  the  very  basis 
of  the  drinking  customs,  and  is  the  remote  origin  of  the 
traffic  itself  and  all  its  evils.  For  while  I  do  not  say  that 
all  who  drink  do  so  because  they  think  the  drink  is  good  for 
them,  I  do  say  that  all  begin  to  drink  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
and  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  alcohol  is 
inherently  and  essentially  bad  for  them.  And  this  igno- 
rance is  the  result  of  the  prescription  and  recommendation 
by  medical  men  of  the  various  intoxicating  productious  of 
the  brewer  and  the  distiller.  And  remember  that  the 
advocates  of  alcohol  can  claim  no  especial  advantages  for 
the  alcoholic  treatment  which  are  not  also  claimed  to  a 
superior  degree  for  the  non-alcoholic  treatment,  by  those 
who  have  expunged  this  agent  from  their  list  of  remedies 
altogether." 

Stirred  to  the  quick  by  these  earnest  words,  Mr.  Robert  Origin  of  the 
Bae,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Tempei-ance  League,  ^*!c2^***** 
consulted  with  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  editor  of  the  Brituh  d^UtaUoo. 
Medical  Journal^  who  advised  that  the  counsel  of  Prof. 
Parkes,  of  the  Army  Medical  School,  Netley,  and  other 
prominent  medical  men,  should  be  sought  with  reference 
to  the  practicabihty  of  such  a  conference  as  had  been 
suggested  in  the  British  Medical  Journal.  Dr.  Parkes 
questioned  the  utility  of  a  conference,  and  recommended 
a  Declaration  instead.  Mr.  Rae  ui-gently  requested  that 
he  would  draft  such  a  Declaration  as  the  pi-ofession  in 
general  would  be  prepared  to  sign.  This  was  done,  when 
Mr.  Rae  submitted  it  without  delay  to  Dr.  Jiuntjws, 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Sir  James  Paget,  and  Mr.  Bui^k, 
each  of  whom  suggested  a  few  alterations,  which  were 
at  once  adopted.  These  four  physicians  then  sigued 
the  Declaration;  after  which  it  was  presented^  at  \)r. 
Burrows*  suggestion,  'to  some  of  the  senior  and  most 
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distingnished  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  London ' 

for  signature." 


ion  of  The  Declaration,  after  being  signed  by  two  hundred 

y||^{gj.  and  8ixty-nine  leading  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
Aceof  was  printed  with  its  fall  list  of  signatores  in  the  Tiwiet 
sal  (Jannarr  1,  1872),  which,  in  commenting  on  it  three  dftjs 
iraUon.  later,  said : — 

'^  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  great  social  qnestion  sndi 
as  that  of  the  limits  between  a  wholesome  and  safe  nse 
of  alcohol  on  the  one  hand,  and  injnrioas  excess  on  the 
other,  evokes  such  a  body  of  witnesses  as  that  sabscribed 
to  the  medical  protest  in  our  columns.  It  is  impossihle 
not  to  attach  very  great  valne  to  the  ^deliberate  opinion 
of  those  who  must  know  a  good  deal  of  the  sabject,  and 
who  are  not  generally  given  to  exaggeration.  .  .  .  That 
two  hundred  and  fifty  medical  men,  including  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  the  profession,  should  have  agreed 
to  a  manifesto  against  the  excessive  and  incautious  adminis- 
tration of  alcohol,  has  taken  the  world  rather  by  surprise, 
as  reveab'ng  a  certain  unsuspected  background  of  actual 
knowledge  and  unanimity.  Of  course  there  are  proteste 
and  dissents,  but  they  do  not  come  to  much.  .  .  .  Thii 
famous  document,  whether  it  be  read  with  implicit  agree- 
ment or  with  criticism,  is  certain  to  call  attention  to  the 
history  and  actual  results  of  alcoholic  stimulants  whererer 
there  are  eyes  to  see,  and  reason  to  understand." 
Lancet.  "  This  list  of  names  is  very  representative,"  says  the 
Lancet  ( December  23, 1 87 1 ) .  **  It  is,  indeed,  so  inclusive  that 
a  few  honoured  names  which  are  absent  are  conspicuons  bj 
their  absence.*  It  is  so  comprehensive  that  one  is  sur- 
prised to  miss  a  particular  name  that  seems  necessary  to 
give  complete  authority  to  the  document." 
Paa  And  this  from  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette  has  no  nnoertain 

<^<»^*^  sound— 

**  Although  there  are  those  who  express  indignatioin  at 

*  Apropros  of  these  remarks  by  the  Lancet,  it  in  bnt  fair  to  reooUeoi 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  Sir  William  Qall  and  Sir 
William  Jenner,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  conspicaona  medioiU 
name  is  absent  from  this  Declaration,  and  these  two  physiciaiiiB  wen 
at  thut  time  at  Sandringham,  attending  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
his  critical  illness. 
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tbe  aaeomptioa  that  alcohol  is  ever  prescribed  inconsidet^ 
atelf  in  Ui^e  quantities,  or  that  sufficient  care  ia  not 
always  taken  to  cat  it  off  at  the  tight  moment  and  to 
arrest  enhseqnent  habita  of  induced  tippling,  there  are  too 
manj  well-known  eiamples  of  habitual  evil  induced  by 
medical  prescription  to  make  us  hesitate  to  accept  the 
Declaration  in  its  every  word  and  in  all  its  meanings," 

The  Declaration  read  as  follows  i— 

"As  it  is  believed  that  the  inconsiderate  prescription  TbewordinE 
of  large  quantities  of  alcoholic  liquids  by  medical  men  for  jg^^'"* 
their  patients  has  given  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  the  Dtountinn. 
formation  of  intemperate   habita,  the  undersigned,  while 
nnable  to  abandon  the  nse  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  cases  of  disease,  are  yet  of  opinion  that  no  medical 
practitioner  should  prescribe  it  without  a,  sense  of  grave 
responsibility.     They   believe  that  alcohol,    in   whatever 
form,  should   be  prescribed  with   as   mach  care  as  any 
powerful  drag,  and  that  the  directions  for  ita  use  should 
be  so  framed  as  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  sanction  for 
excess,  or  necessarily  for  the  continuance  of  its  use  when 
the  occasion  is  past. 

"  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  mtrny  people  immensely 
exaggerate  the  value  of  alcohol  as  an  article  of  diet,  and 
since  no  class  of  men  see  so  much  of  its  ill  effects,  and 
poseess  such  power  to  restrain  its  abuse,  as  members  of 
their  own  proteBsion,  they  hold  that  every  medical 
practjtioner  is  bound  to  eiert  his  utmost  influence  to 
inculcate  habits  of  great  moderation  in  the  nse  of  alcoholic 
liqnids. 

"Being  also  firmly  convinced  that  the  great  amount  of 
drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors  among  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  day,  destroy- 
ing — more  than  anything  ebe — the  health,  happinesa,  and 
welfare  of  those  classes,  and  neutralizing,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  great  industrial  prosperity  which  Pi'ovi dunce  has 
placed  within  the  reach  of  this  nation,  the  undersigned 
would  gladly  support  any  wise  legislation  which  would 
tend  to  restrict,  within  proper  limits,  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  gradually  introduce  habits  of  temperance." 

Though  couched  in  terms  less  complete  and  oncom-  Oroeni  Im- 
promising  than  some  desired,  this  document  was  yet  "  far  £^°(^  thT 
in  advance  of  social  Bendment  and  popular  practice,"  and  pubuamind 
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by  the  pnbli- 
otiion  of  it. 


Medic&l 
opinions 
evoked  by 
the  publica- 
tion of  the 
third  Decla- 
ration. 
Dr.  Henry 
Mnnroe. 


it  raised  such  a  storm  of   discussion  within  the   medica 
profession,  and  led  to  such  controversy  in  the  daily  press,  a^^ 
made  it  famous  almost  ere  the  ink  of  it  was  diy,  and  the    "^ 
animated  dispute  of  which  it  was  the  nucleus  did  not 
subside  until  some  of   the   keenest   intellects,  ripest  ex- 
perience, and,  foi'tunately,  some  of  the  noblest  consciences 
in  and  outside  the  medical  profession,  had  wheeled  into 
line  and  spoken  woixis  which  advanced  the  whole  temper- 
ance reform  movement  in  the  hearts  and  conviction  of  the 
people,  as  almost  nothing  else  could  have  done.* 

In  the  great  medical  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  (January 
30,  1872),  Dr.  Henry  Muni-oe,  of  Hull,  said— 

"  FoHy  years  ago  we  used  to  bleed — or  i-ather,  I  should 
say,  *  phlebotomize  * — every  one.  I  have  sat  at  the  table  of 
a  hospital  forty  years  ago,  and  when  I  have  seen  prescribed 

*  At  about  this  time  tbcre  were  revivals  of  the  temperance 
movement  in  other  countries. 

Some  six  hundred  of  the  physicians  of  Holland  issued  this 
medical  Declaration,  oven  more  stringent  than  the  English  one  :— 

"  1.  The  moderate  use  of  strong  drinks  is  always  unhealthy,  even 
when  the  body  is  in  healthy  condition.  It  does  not  do  any  good  to 
the  digestion,  but  even  interferes  with  that  process ;  for  strong 
drinks  can  only  temporarily  increase  the  feeling  of  hanger,  but  not 
in  favour  of  digestion,  after  which  strong  reaction  must  follow,  and 
evils  which  are  usually  attributed  to  other  causes,  but  often  result 
from  the  habitual  use  with  moderato  drinkers. 

"  2.  The  assertions  that  intoxicating  drinks  used  moderately  are 
naturally  innocent  means  of  cheering  up — that  they  are  useful  in 
severe  colds — or  that  they  are  with  labouring  men  equivalents  for 
insufficient  nourishment — or  useful  in  misty  and  humid  air —  or  for 
people  obliged  to  work  in  the  water — or  a  protection  against  con- 
tagious diseases — are  without  any  foundation,  and  contradictory  to 
experience  and  to  human  reason  ;  and  the  habitual  use  of  the  same 
has  therefore  an  unhealthy  effect,  and  an  influence  unlike  what 
people  expect  from  them. 

"  3.  Tho  habitual  use  of  strong  drinks  works  most  pemicionslj 
on  all  diseases,  and  especially  on  consumption. 

"  4.  Regarded  as  the  usual  drink  of  all  classes,  they  are  not  only 
improper  on  account  of  the  above  reasons,  but  also  against  mond 
development  and  material  prosperity,  in  such  measure  as  to  be  oon- 
sidered  and  to  bo  stamped  as  tho  greatest  underminors  of  the  aotnal 
welfare  of  mankind." 

In  1872  America  manifested  her  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
and  in  May  of  that  year,  at  tho  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association — about  one  thousand  members  being 
present — a  resolution  to  discourage  the  use  of  alcohol  in  medical 
practice  was  imanimously  carried. 
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'  blue  pill  at  night,  and  block  draaght  in  the  morning,'  I 
have  known  what  waa  going  to  be  the  nest  question.  The 
next  question  would  be,  '  Have  jou  any  pain  anywhere  ? ' 
And  woe  to  the  patient  if  ho  said  he  had,  or  if  oven  he 
thoQght  he  had.  The  next  line  would  be  cei'tain  to  be 
Veneaeciio  ad  uncias  duod^cim  ('  bleeding  to  twelve  ounces  ') . 
I  have  seen  that  repeated  a  dozen  times  in  one  morning 
when  I  was  a  pupil,  upon  all  Boris  of  pei'sons,  of  all  ages, 
of  all  sizes,  and  of  both  seses.  A  reaction  took  place  in 
the  professioc.  We  gave  up  the  lancet,  as  we  found  that 
people  living  in  cities  and  towns  were  not  always  labouring 
under  in&ammatorj  diseases.  What  we  are  labouring 
under  now  is  debility.  Everything  is  debility  now.  We 
went  to  the  other  extreme — therefore  bi-andy  became  the 
elinr  ritte,  the  solo  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  If  a  man  were  in  collapse,  hi'andy  relieved  him ;  if  in 
the  agony  of  colic,  why,  brandy  revived  him ;  if  life  was 
bnming  out  in  fever,  bmndy  cooled  him ;  and  if  he  was 
starved  to  death,  why,  brandy  warmed  him.  In  fact, 
bi-andy  was  the  pet  drag  of  the  Pharmacopoitia.  Every* 
thing  else  dwindled  into  obscurity.  I  will  give  you  some 
of  my  reasons  for  discontinuing  the  treatment  of  disease 
with  alcohol.  I  don't  like  to  talk  of  myself,  hut  I  can  tell 
yon  that  I  have  had  twenty  attacks  of  gout  during  the  last 
twenty  years  ;  if  that  doesn't  make  a  man  wiser  I  don't 
know  what  will.  During  the  fii-st  ten  yeaiti  of  this  period 
I  had  sixteen  attacks  lasting  from  seven  days  to  four 
weeks  ;  but  duiin^  the  last  ten  years,  since  I  abandoned 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  any  shape  whatever,  I  have 
only  had  four  attacks,  two  of  them  through  accidents,  and 
the  other  two  very  mild,  lasting  only  a  few  days.  I  have 
tried  brandy  and  water,  I  have  tried  beer,  and  1  have  tried 
wine,  and  the  whole  category  of  snch  things,  and  I  have 
ascertained  how  much  of  each  of  them  it  will  take  to 
induce  an  attack,  and  I  have  published  these  experiments 
in  the  Medical  Journal  and  need  not  repeat  them  to-night. 
I  determined  to  discontinue  the  nso  of  such  liquors,  and 
have  been  much  more  successful  in  practice  ever  since. 
I  ceased  also  to  order  any  more  for  my  patients,  and  they 
are  better  too.  In  Hull,  in  the  year  lBi{\  wc  had  the 
cholera  very  bad  indeed.  It  ravaged  amidst  us  fearfully. 
Above  two  thooaand  penons  were  buried  in  om-  cemetery, 
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I  muRt  not  tire  yoa.  With  regard  to  the  indiscrimiii&te 
aee  of  alcohol,  this  '  Declaration  '  says,  it  is  '  believed  '  it 
has  a  tendency  to  pi-omote  the  furmation  of  habits  of 
intemperance.  It  seems  singular,  bat  I  believe  it  to  be 
tme,  and  it  is  a  great  sorrow  to  me  now  to  think  of,  that 
for  twenty  years  I  made  many  families  unhappy.  I  believe 
I  have  made  many  drunkjirdB,  not  knowingly,  not  pur- 
poBely,  but  I  recommended  them  to  drink.  It  makes  my 
heart  ache,  even  now,  to  see  the  miaoTiief  that  I  have  made 
in  years  gone  by,  mitchief  neoer  to  be  remedied  by  a*iy  <wt  of 
mine.  Bat  in  this  i-efipect  at  least  I  do  not  sin  now,  and 
have  not  done  na  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  do  not  take 
intoxicating  drink  myself,  and  I  do  not  havu  it  in  my 
hoase,  and  I  do  not  give  it  to  anybody  else." 

Dr.  J.  J.  Ritchie,  of  Leek,  said  (in  the  same  meeting),  Dr.  J.  .1. 
"  In  my  practice  I  have  given  no  stimulants  in  fever  for  *"™''' 
yean-     I   have  never,  so  far  as    I  remember,  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  lust  a  single  patient  from  typhoid  fever,  and 
never  given  a  single  drop  of  stimulant  therein." 

The  venerable  Dr.  Jno.  Higginbottom,  of  Nottingham,  Dr.  Higgin- 
in  a  letter  to  the  Timeg,  dated  January  12,  1873,  refemng  '"'•'"°- 
to  this  Declafation,  said — 

"  I  was  educated  in  the  opinion  that  alcohol  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  for  the 
first  twenty  yeai-s  of  my  practice  I  gave  it  to  my  patients, 
but  for  the  last  forty  I  have  diHcontinuud  it  altogether,  not 
having  once  pi-escHl^d  it  as  a  medicine.  As  early  an  1813 
I  discontinued  port  wine  in  typhus  fever  (the  term  typhoid 
was  not  come  into  use  as  a  distinction  at  that  early 
period) ,  aftcrwBi-ds  in  English  cholera,  ntcrine  haimon-hage, 
delirium  tremens,  and  in  eases  of  exhaustion  and  sinking. 
In  the  year  18:27  I  had  lost  all  confidence  iii  alcohol  as  a 
medicine,  fi-um  a  conviction  of  its  inelGciciicy,  and  also 
from  its  very  dangcrona  qualities.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  my  practice,  as  I  have  given  them 
to  my  medical  bretlu-en  in  the  Lancet  and  lirilUh  Medital 
Journal.  In  Angust,  1862,  T  had  a  paper  i-eud  before  the 
British  Medical  Association,  in  London,  on  the  nou-alcuholic 
treatment  of  disease. 

"The  result  of  my  non-alcoholic  treatment  is,  that 
acute  disease  is  mnch  more  readily  cured,  and  chronic 
disease    more  manageable.      I   have  not  known  of  any 
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patients  having  beon  injured  hy  mj  disuse  of  alcohol.  It 
is  equal  I V  suecessful  in  surjneal  as  in  medical  practicft 
No  j)ei-sc>n  can  fonn  any  idea  of  the  saperiority  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  when  alcohol  is  remoTed 
fi'r>m  it.  It  is  the  complete  emancipation  from  the  slarerr 
of  alcohol,  and  the  pi-actitioner  has  a  freedom  he  never 
befon?  experienced." 

Tlie  important  initiative,  enerj^zinfr,  and  efifectiiatiiig 
]wirt  taken  by  Mr.  R<»bert  Rae  in  pretting  this  Declaration 
Ix-'fni-e  the  public  is  eloquently  testitied  to  in  the  address* 

•  **  To  Robert  Kae,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  National  Tempennee 

**  Deab  Sir. — With  feolincj*  of  vorj-  preat  pleasure  'we  welcome  t«, 
IN  thv  h amv  ut  t h i;  <  'ii nncit  > •/  the  Bri t i^h  Mtd ica I  Temperance  Aitoci*- 
tion.  oil  vnnr  retnrn  t«i  tlic  shores  of  old  Eneland. 

**  Wif  do  this  all  the  more  lienriily  and  appropriately  became tm 
have  ahvajt*  taken  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  medical  aspect  of  the 
fpr\y,a  triupemnco  reform,  ami  beeause,  by  your  intelli^nt  efforti. 
the  medical  profession  has  l)een  largi?lr  ioflaenced  in  favour  of  tdul 
abstinence. 

"It  was  at  yoar  initiative  that  the  important  medical  DeclaratioB 
of  1871  was  set  on  foot,  and  chiefly  thnmgh  yonr  tact  and  yent- 
veranee  that  it  was  carried  t<>  a  succeBRful  issue.  From  that  time  we 
may  tlato  a  new  departnre  in  the  medical  treatment  of  the  questioB, 
by  which  it  received  a  miirhty  impetus. 

"The  very  useful  and  encouratrin^  series  of  breakfast  meetii^ 
given  annually  to  the  memlters  of  the  British  Medical  Associatiiw 
bear  testimony  to  your  untiring  efforts  and  onranizing  skill. 

"  By  your  energy  th(>se  gi*eat  meetings  held  in  the  large  hall 
above,  and  addressed  by  medical  men,  were  carried  to  a  sncceMfvI 
issue,  and  exercised  a  marke<l  convincing,  converting,  and  coofinD* 
ing  influence. 

"  To  vou  we  are  indebted  for  the  establishment  and  able  oondDCC 
of  the  valu«.Hl  MiJical  TrmjH'ranct'  Journal;  and,  latttly,  our  Associ*- 
tion  itself  is  under  a  deep  debt  of  praritude  to  you  for  your  kind 
co-openition  from  the  pi'riod  of  its  origin  to  the  present  time. 

"'There  are  good  works  that  are  evident,*  and  such  are  yonr 
labours  in  tlic  temperance  cause.  We  rejoice  to  see  you  again  amoug 
us,  refreshed  in  Ixidy  and  mind,  and  trust  that  you  may  be  spared  to 
see  more  abundantly  the  certain  fruit  of  all  your  efforts  to  dispel  the 
'pemicifms  i<rnorance  res{>ecting  the  action  and  tendency  of  alcohol 
still  so  prevahMit  among  all  classes  of  society. 
(Signed)    "  Benjamin  Wakd  Kkhakdson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

"  Preoidmi. 
"John  James  Kidqe,  M.D.,  B.S.,  B.A.,  B.Sc.Lond., 

"  Hon.  S0C 
*'  Lower  Room,  Exeter  Hall, 

20th  October,  1S81." 
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■which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Medical  Temperance 
Association — convened  in  Eieter  Hall  (October,  1881) — in 
grateful  ncknowledgmcnt  of  his  vital  and  continual  Bcrvicce 
in  temperance  reform. 

§  50.  The  pnblication  of  the  third  Britieh  medical 
Declaration  was  the  uiitiative  of  a  marked  departure  in 
medical  practice. 

Dr.  CharleB  Hare,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Branch  ih-.  aiirici> 
of  the  British  Medical  ARsociation,  in  an  article  in  the  ^^^"n 
Britixh  Medical  Journal  (July  28,  1883)  states—  ^^"  |* 

"  I  well  remember  the  time  (twenty  to  twenty-five  msdicior. 
years  ago)  when  alcohol- giving  was  bo  rampant  tliat  it 
■was  difficnlt  t«  sec  a  patient  who  hatl  been  a  few  honrs  in 
the  hospital  before  the  time  of  one's  visit,  who  had  not 
already  been  pat,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the 
physicians  or  clinical  assistant,  on  three  or  four  ounces  of 
brandy,  or  on  double  that  amount  of  wine ;  and  because 
I  would  not  give  way  to  that  alcohol-craze,  and  ventured 
to  show  that  many  serious  diseases  might  be  cured  with 
the  administration  of  little  or  no  alcohol,  I  wa«  considered 
(I  well  remember)  the  most  unorthodox  of  teachers,  if  not 
something  wome  than  that.  Rapid  was  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  alcohol  between  the  years  1862  and  18l>2,  and 
indeed,  in  many  cascH,  up  to  the  year  1872 ;  and  yon 
cannot  fail  to  trace  therein  the  great  influence  of  the 
teachings  and  writings  of  Dr.  Todd,  and  especially  of  his 
views  on  the  Treatment  of  Acute  Di»ea»e$.  Thanks  to  the 
careful,  prudent,  and  honest  energy  of  Dr.  Parkes,*  a 
change  of  pnwitico  occuiTed,  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
diminished  so  much  as  to  show  in  1882  a  most  ifmnrkable 
redaction  in  the  cost  of  wine  and  spirits  in  all  the  hospitals 
(except  St.  George's)  from  which  I  have  received  returns, 

*  The  verdict  of  Dr.  Parkes  on  tho  Dse  ot  aloobol  as  &  mediciEe  ia 
too  thorongh  aod  cooclnBive  not  to  bo  iDcladed  here  also  ;■— 

"  If  ipiritB  neither  give  atrcDgth  to  the  bodf  nor  Bnstaiii  it  agaJOBt 
diBease— are  not  preteative  Bf^inst  oold  and  wet,  and  Bf^grarate 
rather  than  mitigatA  the  effects  of  heatr — if  their  nso,  even  in  modem- 
tioD,  iDCTeaiea  arime,  injuies  discipline,  and  impaiis  hope  and  cheer. 
f ulneaB ;  if  the  BSvereMt  trials  of  war  hare  been  not  merely  biirnc.  hut 
ea«ilj  borne,  niOBt  eaeilf  borao  wlthont  them  (  if  there  is  no  cviilenoe 
that  they  are  pretactive  against  mataria  or  ather  diseases,  then  I 
concniTo  the  medical  officer  wilt  not  be  jnitified  in  sanctioniug  their 
iMae  under  ftny  oircnmstanoM," 
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Former  and 
|ir**fu>nt 
opiiiluiirt  on 
i\\t*  ««•  iif 
•Iff  ihiil  aM  a 
iiii*dlLiiie. 


Thns  (without  making  corrc^cfcions  for  the  somewliftt  is- 
creasing  number  of  beds),  the  coet  of  wine  and  spiiiti 
consumed  every  tenth  year,  from  1852  to  1882,  at  Guvi, 
was  £41k;,  £1231,  £1446,  and  £953;  at  Middlesex,  £21S, 
£550,  £413,  and  £353;  at  Westminster,  £208,  £432,  £367, 
and  £137. 

**  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  use  of  milk  has  most  rapidlr 
incit'aseil  in  every  hospital  without  exception,  and  hu 
rt^phiced  —  I  believe  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
patients — the  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  TKb 
q  nan  til  y  consumed  in  1852  at  St.  Bartholomew's  cost 
£i\S[^,  and  in  1882,  £2012;  at  Guy's,  £236  and  £1488 
respectively ;  at  the  London  Hospital,  £426  and  £2427; 
and  so  on.'' 

§  57.  But  although  alcohol  has  thus  rapidly  lost  groimd, 
and  many  physicinns  of  repute  have  dispensed  with  it 
altogether,  it  is  still  considered  and  used  as  a  grat 
thera]>eutic  agent.  Even  those  who  use  it  most,  howenr, 
feel  called  upon  to  give  reasons  for  their  faith ;  they  miilt 
tell  how,  when,  and  why  they  employ  it.  Formerif 
alcoholic  pivscnptions  constituted  an  important  and  ooflh 
plicated  clia])t(rr  in  thera|>eutics,  owing  to  both  professiond 
and  ]mblic  ignonince  of  the  nature  of  alcohol,  togethff 
with  the  acceptability  of  the  medicine  to  the  patient,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  prescription  to  the  physician.  Tlws 
it  was  consideivd  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  wlitf 
kind  of  wine,  spirits,  or  malt  liquors  were  prescribed,  a  |iit> 
caution  now  seen  to  have  been  largely  based  on  ignoTanee. 
Investigation  has  proved  that  in  all  alcoholic  liqnon  tks 
alcoholic  ingi'edient  is  essentially  the  same,  viz.,  etkjl- 
alcohol.  The  other  ingivdients,  such  as  various  acids  ani 
salts,  odoiiferous  and  flavouring  ethers  in  minute  quuiti* 
ties,  and  small  poilions  of  undecomposed  albaminoBi 
particles,  are  not  the  ingrt^dients  for  which  alcoholic  drinb 
are  prescrib(?d.  If  these  are  wanted,  chemistry  can  fnnush 
them  without  the  alcohol ;  moreover,  they  exist  in  alcohob 
drinks  in  a  proportion  so  minute,  that  excepting  for  a  smaU 
aocelei'ation  or  retardation  of  digestion — largely  dependot 
upon  the  pi'oportion  of  salts — medical  science  has  not  fonnil 
any  exact  therapentic  differences  in  their  uses.  Bat, 
allowing  that  the  most  distinct  differences  had  been  proTol 
to   exist,   owing  to   the  variety   of  liquora  used,  it  aliil 
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remains  an  incontestable  fact  that,  even  tbongli  mysterious 
seeds  of  health  inhered  in  special  liqnor  prescriptions,  the 
ripened  science  of  liqnor  adulteration  and  its  universal 
practice  make  it  absolately  impossible  for  a  physician  to 
safely  prescribe  wines  or  spirits,  or  malt  liquors,  unless  he 
can  personally  supply  the  same,  after  having  first  ascer-» 
tained  that  they  contain  exactly  what  is  required. 

Hence,  any  medical  man  who,  in  prescribing  alcohol, 
does  not  prescribe  it  as  alcohol,  i.e.,  so  many  drops,  drachms, 
or  ounces  to  so  much  water,  is  a  quack.  He  orders  a 
thing  of  which  he  cannot  prescribe  the  effects.* 

While  considering  this  point  of  alcoholic  prescription  it  Somepointo 
]8  proper  to  state  that  it  is  the  physician's  duty  when  pre-  SShoU* 
scribing  alcohol,  just  as  much  as  when  prescribing   any  presoiptioni 
other  *'  powerful  drug,*'  to  use  scientific  language  in  the  ^pantions. 
prescription ;  to  disguise  the  taste  of  it  in  a  compound  pre- 
paration, and  to  label  it  as  what  it  is — -poison.     It  seems 
also  proper  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  ethyl-alcohol, 
ihongh  a  most  excellent  chemical  solvent,  can,  in  most  cases, 
be  replaced  by  glycerine,  or  if  ethyl-alcohol  must  be  used,  it 
can  be  sufficiently  disguised — without  hurting  its  solving 
powers — to  prevent  its  being  tempting.f 

Therapeutically,  J  alcohol  is  prescribed  for  both  external  The  principal 

therapeutic 
*  As  a  role,  medioal  men  know  no  more  of  the  value  of  wine  as  a  uses  of 

■sedicinal  agent  than  anybody  else.  ...  A  glass  of  sherry  is  their  Alcohol- 

Bniversal  panacea  for  want  of  tone  in  the  system ;  but  sherry  may 

aaosTi  anything  but  the  thing  it  is  really  ciJled. — The  Times,  Sept., 

1866. 

t  Even  granting  all  that  its  most  enthnsiastio  defenders  claim  for 
akxihol  as  a  medicine,  and  even  if  the  use  of  alcohol  were  confined  to 
the  prescription  of  the  physician,  the  medical  profession  are  surely 
jvrtified  in  discontinuing  its  use  on  the  ground  of  its  proven  dangerous 
power  to  become  master  of  body  and  mind. 

As  it  is — ^when,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  doctor's  dose,  the 
habit  of  alcoholic  drink  is  a  universal  one,  and  when  doctors  them, 
•elves  are  deprecating  its  use,  and  lamenting  over  its  fearful  results, 
its  medical  defenders  can  hardly  escape  the  imputation  of  mere 
pecuniary  self-interest;  Iraowing  as  they  do  that  alcoholic  drinks 
have  produced  innumerable  drunkards. 

X  A  German  work  on  Therajmttics  (Hamburg,  1883),  by  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Hamack,  furnishes  a  discriminating  scheme  for  the  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  medicine,  which  is  accepted  by  a  large  and  eminent 
portion  of  German  physicians. 

The  digest  of  his  scheme  is  as  follows :— 
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and  internal  use.  Externally,  principallj  as  a  caustic,  iti 
use  is,  of  course,  less  injurious.  It  has  been  found  a  most 
efficient  means  of  destroying  vermin  in  the  hair,  to  be  i 
good  lotion  for  irritable  ulcers,  and  to  have  a  coolini; 
effect  when  applied  immediately  to  wounds  made  by  ampa- 
tation. 

Internally  it  is  used  in  manifold  ways  : — 

1.  As  a  stimulant. 

2.  As  a  narcotic, 

8.  As  an  antispasmodic. 

4.  As  an  antiseptic  and  antipyretic. 

That  alcohol  never  is  a  stimulant,  was  clearly  sbowii  in 
chapter  v.,  and  therefore,  when  used  as  a  stimulant,  it 
must  of  course  be  wronpfly  used. 

It  is  a  narcotic,  and,  like  most  narcotics,  when  taken  in 
small  doses,  it  is  a  pseudo-stimulant.  The  system  dislikef 
and  resists  being  put  in  chains,  as  much  as  a  man  would  do. 
if  the  chains  arc  too  heavy,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  dose  of 
nai'cotics,  the  system  most  tempoi'arily  submit,  the  struggle 
being  useless ;  but  when  the  fetters  are  comparatively 
light,  it  at  once  mustei's  its  reserve  forces  to  throw  them 
off.  And  this  activity,  together  with  the  feelings  of  relief 
(the  nerves  having  been  dulled  in  the  very  attack),  are 

1.  Calefa^ientia  (l^eat-makers),  or  means  for  transforming  living 
force  into  heat ;  or  economization  of  the  heat  alrcndy  generated. 
Among  these  he  counts  turpentines,  camphors,  ammonia,  etc,  bat 
not  alcohol. 

2.  Ajiiipyretira  (fever- allayers). — Among  which  quinine,  Teratiin, 
carbonic  acid,  and  alcohol. 

3.  Excitantia  (nerve-irritants). — Here  we  find  alcohol  first  in  the 
list,  then  camphors,  ethers,  oils,  etc. 

4.  Intoxicants. — Ethers  and  alcohols. 

6.  AnfBsthetica  (temporary  nerve-benumbers). — Chloroform,  ether, 
but  not  alcohol. 

6.  Hypnotica  (sleep-givers). — Opium,  morphia,  herba,  oannabit, 
not  alcohol. 

7.  Anodynes  (pain-soothers). — Opium,  morphia,  chloral,  not 
alcohol. 

8.  Sedatives  (norve-quieters). — Opium,  chloral,  not  alcohoL 

9.  Tetanica  (motor-stimulants). — Strychnia,  not  alcohol . 

10.  7'onics  (strength-givers) .—-Quinine,  iron,  strychnia,  not  aleohoL 

11.  Antispasmodics  (cramp-quellers). —  Chloral,  chloroform, 
morphia,  opium,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  etc.,  not  alcohoL 

Thus  he  limits  alcohol  as  a  medicine  to  its  uaea  in  alloying  feven, 
and  as  a  nerve-irritant  and  intoxicant. 
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misandeTBtood,  are  aapposcd  to  be  benefits,  when  in  reality 
they  are  signs  of  paralysis,  and  tbe  results  of  the  system's 
Btraggle  to  defeat  it^  foe. 

In  caaea  where  an  artificial  slimalant  is  nsefnl,  Dr. 
Symes  Thompson  recommends  the  following  prescription : — 
"Qaassia  chips,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  cold  water,  a  pint. 
After  standing  for  half  an  hoar,  strain  ;  the  infusion  is 
then  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  taken,  a  wineglassful  at  a 
time,  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  teaspoonfol  or  two  of  '  molt 
extract.'  " 

Considered  in  its  true  character,  as  a  narcotic,  the  Ai 
power  of  alcohol  to  deaden  pain  *  is  anquestionablc.  In  " 
colic,  for  instance,  a  draught  of  hot  water  with  alcohol  no 
donbt  relieves  the  pain,  but  it  accomplishes  this  by 
deadening  the  nerves.  It  provokes  a  more  copious  flow  of 
the  gastric  juice,  with  the  immediate  effect  of  facilitating 
the  interrupted  digestion.  Still,  we  have  even  Drs.  Todd 
and  Bowman's  word,  in  liiBir  Physiological  Anatotiiy  (vol,  ii. 
p.  210),  that  alcohol  '^ retards  digestion  by  coagulating  tho 
peptine,  and  thus  interfering  with  its  action,"  so  that  the 
enpposed  good  is  largely  nentralized. 

If  the  hot  water,  instead  of  being  mixed  with  alcohol, 
is  flavoured  with  peppermint,  ginger,  etc.,  the  water  will 
dilute  the  irritating  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  the  heat  of 
the  draught  will  soothe  the  irritated  nerves,  and  the  ginger, 
peppermint,  and  other  carminatives  will  aid  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  intestines  to  expel  the  gas  and  irritating 
contents. 

If  this  does  not  suffice,  an  emetic  to  free  the  stomach 
from  irritating  ingesta,  a  purgative  to  clear  the  intestines 
of  crude  or  irritating  substances,  and  a  oorreotive,  such  as 
simple  chalk  mixture,  to  nentralize  soared  and  fermenting 
foods,  will  effectually  assist  Nature  without  injuring  her. 

In  obstetric  cases,  dosing  with  alcohol  is  often  resorted 
to  for  lessening  the  suffering  with  which  child-birth  is 
attended ;  and  upon  the  field  of  battle,  when  chloroform 
or   ether  are  not  at  hand,  a  large  dose  of  alcohol  may 

'  The  qnettion  whether  there  it  not  a  oonvenioo  of  the  expreanon 
of  wnmg,  from  that  of  pain  into  something  of  oorreapoadin);  ham- 
fnlnns  to  the  lyitem  (though  not  in  the  eame  way  obserTable},  as 
tben  ia  ia  the  ooDTeraion  of  the  natnral  foroes  of  motion  into  heat, 
etc.,  may  not  be  miwortbj  of  the  oonaideration  of  acientiata. 
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prove   an   efficient  anaesthetic  for    a  patient   during  an 
amputation. 

As  a  narcotic  alcohol  is  an  arrester  of  vital  action,  and 

primarily  of  nerve  sensibility ;  and  this  effect  can  certainly 

be  obtained  by  means  of  ether,  chloroform,  opium,   and 

other  well-known  drugs. 

As  ftn  anti-  As  an  antispasmodic,  alcohol  may,  because  of  its  narootic 

•PMmodic     action,  be  at  times  found  useful  when  other  means  are  not 

at  hand. 
Dr.  Edmunds  In  Alcohol  (W  a  Medicine  (Manchester,  1867),  Dr.  James 
on  this  point.  Edmunds  says,  "In  the  case  of  a  child  cutting  its  teeth, 
there  is  a  nervous  irritation  which  throws  the  whole  body 
out  of  gear,  and  the  respiratory  muscles  become  locked,  as 
it  were,  by  the  violence  of  the  spasm  of  an  attack  of  con- 
vulsions. Here  the  patient  may  be  killed  by  momentary 
suffocation,  through  the  very  energy  with  which  certain 
parts  of  the  body  act,  just  as  a  machine  may  become 
'  locked,'  and  in  order  to  put  it  right  you  have  to  torn  the 
steam  off.  Under  such  circumstances  alcohol  sometimes 
proves  useful  as  a  paralyzcr  and  blunter  of  those  extreme 
sensibilities  which  evoke  convulsive  attacks." 

In  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  laryngismus  (spasmodic 
croup)  or  convulsions,  a  small  dose  of  spirit  may  be  used 
with  good  effect ;  but  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  should 
be  in  the  charge  of  skilled  physicians.  Certainly  in  all 
ordinary  cases  of  "  spasm,"  "  flatulency,"  etc.,  the  draught 
of  hot  water  flavoured  with  ginger,  peppermint,  etc,  or,  at 
times,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  sal- volatile,  is  a  safer  and 
better  remedy. 
Asftnanti-  The  Use  of   alcohol  internally  as   an   antiseptic   and 

jSuDyreUc.    OMtipyretic  has  been  its  best  and  longest  defended  strong* 
hold,  garrisoned  still  by  discriminating  physicians. 

I  will  treat  of  these  two  uses  in  connection,  as  they  are 
often  combined. 

As  we  saw  in  chapter  v.,  alcohol  has  the  general 
effect  on  the  system  of  congesting  the  blood  in  the  utter- 
most capillaries,  whose  oontitictive  powers  it  paralyses. 
The  blood,  charged  with  alcohol,  goes  to  and  remains 
especially  in  that  vast  area  of  minute  blood-vessels  which 
penetrate  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  organism,  the  very 
parts  most  endangered  by  the  ravages  of  exhausting  fevers, 
and  as  alcohol  is  so  powerful  an  antiseptic,  it  has  been 
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deemed  a  moBt  neefnl  agent  in   arreeting  the  waste  of 

Even  were  it  so,  it  mnat  not  be  foi^tten  that  in  this  very 
antiseptic  process,  i.e.,  in  the  tendency  of  the  albumen  to 
coa^late  and  the  retarding  of  the  tracBformation  of  the 
hydro- carbons,  alcohol  does  a  vast  amount  of  harm  ;  it 
impoverishes  and  degenerates  the  blood  by  depleting  the 
blobd- corpuscles  and  by  occQpying,  poisoning,  and  wasting 
the  water  in  the  blood  and  tissues  ;  the  degree  of  harm 
done,  aa  well  as  the  extent  of  tissue-preserration,  being 
equally  dependent  npon  the  quantity  and  the  degree  of 
■fttnrstion  of  the  alcohol  used. 

And  in  addition  to  all  this  is  the  extra  labour  de- 
manded of  the  entire  machinery  of  the  body  in  order  to 
expel  alcohol  and  minimize  the  injnries  done  by  it.  Then 
there  is  always  thedanger  that  the  nse  of  alcohol  as  a 
medicine  will  lead  to  the  evil  habit  of  using  it  as  a 
beverage. 

In  the  measare  that  alcohol  preserves  sick  tissnes 
from  dangeroasly  rapid  waste,  mast  it  check  the  natural 
prooeeses  of  nutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  compel  the 
whole  system  to  master  its  last  forces  to  cope,  not  with 
ita  disease,  bat  with  its  arch-foe  alcohol. 

Dr.  Solomon  C.  Smith,  in  a  paper  npon  Ant-Ueptie  Jn-  T>t.  S.  C. 
Italatiotu  (BritUh  Mediral  Journal,  February  23, 1884),  says  S'SiSJm^ 
of  antiseptics,  "The  term  antiseptic,  in  fact,  presupposes  the  Ii!l.*''."V 
existence  of  some  such  septic  processes  as  we  now  know  to  uiUniiiiia. 
be  caused  by  bacterial  gi-owth.     It  haa  long  been  thought 
possible,  by  inhalations  of  creasote,  to  limit  decomposition  in 
the  expectoration ;  but,  now  that  the  investigations  of  many 
observers    have  shown    the  constant  presence  of  certain 
bacteria  in  phthisical  disease,  the  hope  is  that  not  only  may 
antiseptic  inhalations    control   septio    processes    in   dead 
secretions,   but  that   they    may   be   destructive  to   those 
micro-organisms  which  are  at  the  root  of  tubercular  diseafle 
in  living  stractares.     To  kill  bacteria  is  one  thing,  to  kill 
germs  is  quite  another.     It  has  been  proved  that  they  can 
stand   a  short  boiling,  that  they  can  be  Boated  in  air- 
bubbles  through  strong  vitriol,  that  they  can  be  washed 
with  carbolic  solntiou  of  any  strength  short  of  five  per 
oent.,  without  being  killed,  or  losing  their  power  of  self- 
multiplication.    Is  it  likely,  then,  that  any  vapour  which 
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(•ould  possibly  be  inhaled  would  be  capable  of  destroTiiur 
oi-jiffinisms  which  are  so  retentive  of  their  vitality?  I 
tliink  it  is  quite  obvious  that  all  evidence  shows  that  it  is 
imi)088ible,  either  to  keep  ^erms  ont  of  the  body,  or  br 
antise])tics  to  kill  them.  What  else,  then,  can  inhalations 
do?" 

Notwithstanding  earnest  protests  against  the   nse  of 
alcohol  in  typhus  and  in  typhoid  fevers,  it   has  been  a 
general  practice.     Now  that  it  begins  to  look  as  if  alcohol 
should  be  routed  even  from  this  stronghold,  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  landmarks  in  this  struggle  is  interesting. 
Dr.         The  Rev.  Dr.  Hancock,  of  London,  in  his  Fehrxfugitm 
J^    Magmim  (1720),  exalts  the  use  of  water  in  fevers,  and  his 
ideas  are  further  elaborated  bv  Dr.  Robert  Jackson,  in  his 
Ejrposition  of  the  Practice  of  Aff using  Cold   Water  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Bfnly,  as  a  Remedy  for  the  Cure  of  Fever 
(Ediubur^rh,  1808). 
g  Dr.   Billing,   who   introduced   clinical   lectures,   spoke 

j^  strongly  to  the  point  in  his  First  Frinciples  (1839),  in  these 
ver.  words: — 

'*  In  typhus  we  should  avoid  stimulants  as  much  as 
possible,  inasmuch  as  the  nervous  centres  being  in  a  state 
of  congestion,  neitiikr  they  nor  other  organs  have  theie 
POWER  INCREA.SED  BY  THEM;  whercas  hj  indirect  (sedative) 
pi-actice,  wo  relieve  the  organs,  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  themselves. 

"  One  thing  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  the  nervous 
system  is  arterial  blood  :  to  produce  this  of  a  good  quality, 
digestion  and  free  respiration  [food  and  fresh  air]  are 
requisite.  It  is  useless  to  supply  other  than  fluid  nutri- 
ment. I  have  found  milk  the  best — until  some  renewal  of 
the  nervous  energy  takes  place.  The  restoration  will  not 
be  expedited  by  stimulants.  Experience  teaches  that 
stimulation,  except  during  inanition,  only  oppresses.*^ 
M  And  Dr.  Thomas  Beaumont,  of   Bradford,  said,  in  a 

•  ^^  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
(April  7,  1843)— 

"  In  my  own  experience,  which  has  extended  over 
nearly  thirty  years,  I  have  almost  invariably  rejected  the 
use  of  wine  in  the  treatment  of  fever ;  for  early  in  my 
professional  life  I  was  engaged  in  a  close  attendance  of 
some  mouths  on  a  class  of  patients,  most  of  whom  could 
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not  afford  to  procure  wine,  in  the  populous  village  of 
Guiseley,  where  typhus  ranged  from  the  ordinary  form  of 
continued  fever,  down  to  the  worst  kind  of  typhus  gravior. 
The  number  of  cases,  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
were  truly  frightfxd.  I  made  *  a  vii*tue  of  necessity,*  and, 
contrary  to  my  professional  prejudices,  proceeded  in  almost 
every  case  without  a  drop  of  wine.  The  result  proved 
most  propitious,  the  rate  of  mortality  being  lower  than  I 
ever  remember  in  an  equal  number  of  cases.  From  that 
period  I  have  regarded  the  use  of  stimulants  in  fever,  and 
especially  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  with  considerable  dis- 
trust. If,  indeed,  the  effect  of  alcohol  be  to  carbonize  the 
blood — and  of  this  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt — then 
its  influence  must  be  analogous  to  that  of  fever  itself.  The 
truth  is,  alcohol  is  a  treacherous  stimulant,  and  though  it 
may  rouse  the  depressed  powers  for  a  time,  is  invariably 
followed  by  a  corresponding  collapse." 

In  the  discussions  which   have  recently  taken   place 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  upon  the  cold-bath 
treatment  in  typhoid  fever,  the  general  character  of  the 
evidence  given  against  antipyretic  treatment  with  drugs, 
and  especially  alcohol,  was  conclusive.   Dr.  William  Cayley  Dr.  Cayiey 
famished   some   remarkable  data,   stating   that   "  during  J?  wid^ba^h* 
seven  years   (1868-1874)    the  rate   of   mortality   in   the  treatment 
Pmssian  army  fi'om  typhoid  fever  was  fifteen  per  cent. —  fev«^in* 
an  extremely  favourable  rate,  which  spoke  much  for  the  ^TjIJJ 
eflSciency   of   the   medical    department.     The   antipyretic 
treatment,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  cold  bathing,  was  then 
introduced,  and  duiing  the  next  seven  years  (1875-1881) 
the  rate  was  9*7  per  cent.     Here  a  comparison  of  exactly 
similar  instances  was  made.     The  men  in  the  two  cases 
were  of  the  same  age,  of  the  same  social  position,  fed  in 
the  same  manner,  clothed  in  the  same  manner,  lodged  in 
the  same  manner,  and,  in  all  respects,  placed  under  the 
same  conditions ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the  mode  of 
treatment.     But,  as  German  statistics   on   this   question 
were   perhaps   regarded  as  suspect,  an   appeal   might   be 
made  to  French  authorities,  and  here  Pi'ofessor  Jaccoud 
might  be  cited;  and  perhaps  his   authority  would  have 
more  weight  with  many,  inasmuch  as  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  Brandt's  method,  but  without  having  given  it 
a  fair  trial.     He  stated,  in  the  debate  on  this  subject  at 
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the  Academy  of  Medicine  last  year,  that,  after  a  careful 
collection  of  moix?  than  eighty  thousand  cases,  he  foond 
that  the  average  rate  of   moi-tality  in  typhoid   fever  in 
France,  under  the  old  methods  of  ti'eatment,  was  about 
nineteen  per  cent. ;  whereas,  ander  the  new  method,  it  wu 
below  eleven  per  cent.     It  was  now  necessary  to  inquire 
what  was  this  new  method  which  had  effected  this  great 
redaction  in  the  I'ate  of  mortality.    Professor  Jaccoud  had 
his  patients  sponged  >vith  cold  vinegar  and  water,  if  neces- 
sary, as  many  a.s  ten  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which 
he  termed  giving  them  a  sSance;  and  also  administered, 
from  time  to  time,  lai*ge  doses  of  qainine  or  of  salicylate 
of  soda.     Now,  whether  a  patient  was  sponged  ten  timei 
a  day  with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  or  had  an  occasional 
cold  bath,  was  a  question,  not  of  principle,  but  of  detail. 
In   either  case,    the   same    end — namely,   the    persistent 
reduction   of   temperatui'e — would   be  effected.     It  need 
hardly   be   said  that  the  antipyretic   treatment  was  not 
bound    up  with   the  system  of   cold  bathing,  or  of  any 
particular  method  of  reducing  temperature.     Cold  bathing 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  efficient  mode,  and  the  one  most 
genei'ally  ajtplicable,  and  which,   on   the   whole,   caused 
least  annoyance   to  the  patient;  but  a  large  number  of 
cases  wei*e  not  suitable  for  it,  and  for  these  other  means 
must  be  adojited.     Dr.  Cay  ley  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
keeping  the  ti-niperature  down  by  the  abstraction  of  heat 
gave  much  better  results  than  the  repeated  administration 
of  largo  dosi's  of  the  antipyretic  drugs,  as  these  powerful 
remedies  could  not  be  given  in  these  large  and  frequently 
repeated   d«jses   without   incurring   the   nsk  of  seriouslj 
disturbing  important  functions.     In  his  opinion,  therefore, 
they  shoulil   be  regarded  as  adjuncts  to  the  other  anti- 
pyretic methods,  and  not  as  substitutes." 
T.  It  was  shown  that  the  totality  of  deaths  when  alcohol 

2i       was  used   was  decidwUy  greater  than  when  it  was  not. 


883)    a  senes  of  281  cases,  all  excepting  13  per  cent,  having 
ic       been  treated   exclusively  by  ''expectancy   and   alcohol," 
-Qt-     the  number  of  deaths  had  been  09,  that  is,  a  death-rate  of 
24  per  cent. 
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The  British  Medical  Journal  (March  1,  1884),  in 
summing  np  the  outcome  of  these  important  discussions, 
says — 

" Dr.   Coupland,   in    his   elaborate    and    able    paper,  Summaryof 
rightly  says  that  cold  bathing  is  the  only  measure  which  Ireatment  ** 
has  succeeded,  and  he  miffht  have  said  on  several  occa-  discuseiona, 
sions,  in  saving  life  threatened  by  hyperpyrexia,  and  no  London 
one  would   dispute   its  efficacy  as  a  last  resort  in  such  ^^J**j- 
urgent  cases.     Bnt  it  is  the  employment  of  the  bath  to  Brituh 
control  the  whole  course  of  the  fever  that  he  discusses  in  ^^^ 
his  paper.     The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  one  in  March  i, 
common  with  Brandt,  Jiirgensen,  Liebermeister,  Cayley,  ^*®** 
and  others,  that  the  mean  mortality  of  London  from  enteric 
fever  treated  all  round  is  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent. ;  while 
the  mortality  from  cases  treated  by  the  cold  bath  would 
appear  to  be  from  ten  to  seven  per  cent.     This   is   so 
material  a  reduction  that,  if  the   facts  are  to  be  relied 
upon — and  we  think  they  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose — it 
should  ensure  for  this  treatment  a  much  move  extended 
sphere  of  application  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained.     It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  reduction  of  tcmpei'ature 
by  bathing  is  more  decided  and  more  persistent  than  by 
any  other  means ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  think 
that  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanical  mind  has  exhausted 
itself  in  its  present  measure  of  applying  cold  to  the  surface 
of  the  body.     It  would  hardly  be  an  insuperable  difficulty 
to   apply  continuous  cold  to  the   surface,  either  dry   or 
moist,  equivalent   to  that  of  the  bath ;    and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  the  ice-pack  and  the  water-bed,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  the  advantages  might  be  obtained  with- 
out the  necessity  of  taking  the  patient  from  his  bed."  * 

It  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  that  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  medicine  (the  Dosimetrit;) ,  Dr.  Ad. 
Bui^graeve,  in  his  Handbook  of  Bosivietric   Therapeutics 

*  The  Medical  Times  (March  8, 1884)  half  gradginply  admits  that 
the  cold  bath  (sponging  or  wet  pack)  is  snpcrseding  tfao  drag  treat- 
xuent  in  Qermany.  It  says,  **  The  bath  treatment  of  enteric  fever, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  originated,  was  at  least  brought  into  promi- 
nent notice  for  the  first  time  in  Germany,  has  lately  been  the 
nubject  of  discTiBsion  at  the  Medical  Society  of  Lcipsic.  No  over- 
whelming oonsensas  of  opinion  was  brought  to  light  as  to  the 
vniversal  value  of  the  treatment,  although  its  acceptance  would 
appear  to  be  generaL" 
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(Ghent,  1876),  does  not  even  mention  alooliol.  For 
typhoid  fever  he  pi*cscribes  Scidlitz  salt,  phosphoric  acid. 
aconite,  veratrine,  etc.  **  The  body  must  freqnently  be 
sponged,"  he  says,  "  with  cold  water  or  solution  of  salicylic 
acid.  In  eases  of  high  pjnrexia  the  cold  bath  may  be 
necessary.'' 

Thu8,   in   its   very   citadel,    as    a  therapeutic   agent, 

alcohol  is  found  to  be  very  inferior  in  value  to  other  and 

innocent  i-emedics. 

History  and  §  58.  A  foundation  for  hoping  that  the  use  of  alcohol, 

pr..prrMof    evcu  as  a  medicine,  will  ultimately  be  abolished,  was  laid 

the  London  .  '  •  i.     i        t         i  m 

Temperftuce  ten  vcars  ago  in  the  ei-ection  of  the  JLiondon  Temperance 
Ho^piui.       Hospital. 

The  iirst  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  this  instin- 
tion  may  bo  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  success  of 

Dr.s.Nicoiis'  non-alcoholic  treatment  of  disease  by  Dr.  S.  Xicolls,  the 

SitR^of^*  medical  officer  of  the  Longford  Poor  Law  Union,  dniing 

Don-aicohoiic  sixteen  years  (till  18*'»5). 

iTMtmento  ^^^  j^j^  ,^  Rt'port  '*  for  the  year  ending  29th  September, 

1865,  he  gives  these  figures  : — 
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"  The  treatment  w  altogether  without  alcohol  in  any  farm i 
and  the  success  will  be  seen  to  be  the  more  conclnsTe 
when  the  particulars  of  the  fatal  cases  are  perused  : — 

**  Of  the  deaths  in  the  fever  wards,  one  was  a  boy  aged 
ten  years,  whose  fever  became  complicated  with  pneumonia, 
of  which  he  died ;  two  were  members  of  the  constabnlary 
force  from  a  neighbouring  Union,  conveyed  considerable 
distances  (I  consider  the  journey  acted  unfavourably); 
four  were  women,  one  of  whom  was  deserted  by  her 
hasband,  leaving  six  helpless  children  with  her ;  one  was 
a  wandering  mendicant  brought  in  from  the  gripe  of  a 
ditch  in  a  hopeless  condition ;  another  was  an  unfortunate, 
whose  constitution  had  been  broken  down  by  intemperance; 
the  fourth  was  a  young  woman  who  was  recovering  from 
scarlatina  when  she  was  attacked  with  typhus.  Of  the 
other  four  deaths,  one  was  a  case  of  confluent  purple-pock, 
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in  a  boy  eight  years  old ;  three  were  from  scarlatina, 
occnrring  with  very  delicate  children,  not  two  years  old. 
The  fever  was,  I  dare  say,  of  as  bad  a  character  as  in  the 
other  parta  of  Ireland.  In  many  instances  entire  families 
■were  brought  in  in  a  very  had  condition.  I  still  continue 
the  treatment  which  for  sixteen  years  I  have  found  so 
BQCcessful.'* 

In  1867  Dr.  James  Edmunds,  senior  physician  at  the  Jheorigrfn, 

B.   .  ,      T      .         •        TT         -i.    1      r        J  J  •      •!        foundation, 

ntish    Lying-m   Hospital,  London,   proposed   a   similar  and  work  i>f 

experiment  at  that  institution.  It  workc^d  for  one  year  Jf,?J^'J5[n"e 
with  results  of  a  reduced  death-rate  among  both  mothers  H««piui. 
and  live-bom  children.  But  opposition,  chiefly  by  sub- 
scribers interested  in  the  liquor  trade,  became  so  great  as 
to  render  continuance  of  this  effort  impracticable.  About 
two  years  later,  however,  a  meeting,  consisting  practically 
of  those  who  had  been  thus  handicapped  at  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital,  was  held  at  the  National  Tempei'ance 
League  Rooms,  and  a  committee  was  formed  to  further 
the  establishment  in  London  of  a  General  Temperance 
Hospital.  A  temporary  hospital  was  begun  at  112,  Gower 
Street,  which  had  only  sixteen  beds,  but  such  success  was 
the  result,  that  a  fine  freehold  site  was  subsequently  taken 
npon  the  Hampstead  Road,  and  one  block,  containing 
fifty- two  beds,  was  erected. 

An  aged  gentleman  who  has  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  results  of  its  work,  and  is  anxious  to  see  the 
hospital  completed  before  his  death,  has  placed  some 
£10,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  and  a  second  wing 
is  now  being  erected  (April,  1884).  These  blocks  will 
raise  the  number  of  beds  to  about  one  hundi*ed  and  twenty, 
while  a  large  outdoor  department  will  be  in  operation. 
The  plan  includes  also  a  school  and  institute  for  temper- 
ance nnrses,  and  a  full  medical  school  for  medical  practi- 
tioners, for  which  adjoining  portions  of  land  are  obtainable. 

The  Board  of  Management  in  its  last  I'cport,  May, 
1883,  proved  this  experiment  to  have  been  a  success.  **  At 
the  present  time,"  says  this  report,  "  not  only  are  men  of 
distinction  ready  to  admit  the  value  of  the  principle,  with. 
few  limitations,  but  the  medical  officers  of  various  public 
institutions  are  applying  it  more  or  less  completely,  and 
with  a  snccess  which  insures  its  widening  adoption.  .  .  . 
The  practical  ooncluBion  points  to  such  a  generous  suppoi*t 
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of  the  'J\'Ui|)(,raii(*c-  H<)S[)ital,  and  siu-li  complL'tion  of  it^ 
scheme,  as  will  keep  its  work  prominently  before  the 
public  eye,  and  will  lend  the  weight  of  its  experience  and 
authority  to  a  more  general  exclusion  of  alcohol  from  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  sick." 

And  the  following  summary*  of  the  results  of  cases 
treated  from  the  beginning  in  1873  up  till  the  last  of 
April,  1883  (nine  years  and  seven  months)  certainly  com- 
pares favourably  with  the  reports  issued  by  hospitals 
where  alcohol  is  still  used  as  a  medicine. 


In-patisnts. 

v^luOQ  ..(  ..«  .,«  ... 

Believed 

M^  AW%A  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Under  treatment  (April  SOth,  1883)    ... 
Total  number  admitted 


...   953 

...   683 

77 

62 

...  1766 


It  thus  appears  that  during  the  ten  years  the  total 
number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  beds  of  the  hospital 
was  1765.  If  we  deduct  from  this  number  the  52  then 
still  under  treatment  in  the  hospital,  there  will  be  left 
1713  completed  cases.  Among  these  the  77  deaths  make 
a  mortality  of  rather  less  than  4*5  per  cent.  Four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  is  an  extremely  low  mortality.  The  cases 
include  successful  operations  of  Caesarian  section,  oyari- 
otomy,  lithotomy,  amputations  of  thigh,  etc.,  remoYal  of 
large  cancerous  tumours,  and  all  the  oixlinary  medical  and 
surgical  cases  which  come  under  treatment  in  a  London 
general  hospital.  Pai-t  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  its  medical  staff,  to  the  model  character  of  the 
hospital,  and  to  the  devoted  ladies  who  superintend  the 
nursing.  But  a  large  part  of  the  success  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  alcohol  is  practically  disused.     The 

*  Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Dumbleton,  house  soTgecin 
at  the  London  Temperance  Hospital,  I  am  able  to  sabjoin  a  oontiima- 
tion  of  this  table,  up  to  March  15,  1884 : — 


Cured 

Believed    ... 

Died 

Under  treatment 


1266 

809 

106 

61 


Total  nnmber  admitted 


...    2230 
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visiting  phyaicianfl  and  stirffeonB  are  in  no  way  tied  with 
r^iard  to  the  nee  of  alcohol,  if  they  deem  it  desirable  to 
Dse  it  as  a  medicine.  It  is  oiilj^  etipalated  that  in  the 
erent  of  any  anch  exceptional  case,  they  fntly  report  the 
matter  to  the  Board.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  alcohol  has  only 
been  nsed  in  one  or  two  experimental  caBoa,  during  these 
ten  years,  and  in  these  cases  without  beneficial  results. 
As  an  article  of  food  and  as  a  pharmaceutical  yehicle,  the 
nse  of  alcohol  is  formally  exolnded  from  the  hoapital. 

The  following  table,  in  extento,  of  all  the  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  treated  in  the  beds  of  the  London  Temper- 
ance Hospital,  ap  to  December  31,  1883,  is  taken  from  the 
Medical  Temperance  Joamal  (April,  1884).  (It  will  bo 
seen  that  the  t«tal  mortality  is  a  little  over  eleven  per 
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Dr.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  mortality  of  this  long  series  o^ 

2JJ2^*     eases   is   very  much    less   than   usual.      As   to   his    0¥m 

regarding      methods  of  treatment,  Dr.  Edmunds  writes  : — 

of*thenoi^        "  1.  I  have  prescribed  no  alcohol,  and  I  have  a  strmg 

ftiooboUc       conviction  that  in  typhoid  fever,  as  a  general  rule,  alc#hol 

the  London    is  not  only  not  necessary,  but  that  it  is  actually  in j uncus. 

Temperance  jj^g  efPect,  when   given   in   large   doses,  of  lowerinr  the 

temperature  is  obtained  more  safely  and  more  easily  by 

tepid  sponging,  the  wet  pack,  simple  diaphoretics — such 

as  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  moderate  doses  of  citrate  of 

potash.     On   the   other   hand,  reduction  of  temperature, 

when  obtained  by  the  large  doses  of  alcohol  which  are 

necessary,  is  followed  by  increased  distaste  for  food,  less 

perfect  digestion,  and  greater  intestinal  suffering.     The 

use  of  alcohol,  also,  in   my  opinion,  predisposes   to   the 

occurrence  both  of  intestinal  haemorrhage  and  of  that  fatal 

complication — perforation  of  the  intestine. 

"  2.  I  never  feed  my  patients  *  solely  with  cold  milk.* 
I  always  use  more  or  less  of  well-boiled  gruel,  made  from 
fine  clean  oatmeal ;  and,  generally,  I  use  a  mixture  of  tvo 
parts  of  thin  gruel  and  one  part  of  fresh  new  milk ;  the 
milk  being  added  direct  to  the  gruel  as  soon  as  this  ^s 
completely  cooked,  and  thus  becoming  scalded  but  no*; 
boiled. 

"3.  In  cases  of  haemorrhage  from  the  intestine,  I  never 
select  lead,  but  always  turpentine,  in  thirty-drop  doses 
given  upon  loaf  sugar,  or  shaken  up  in  milk,  and  repeated 
every  few  hours. 

"4.  In  troublesome  diarrhoea  I  give  opium  only  as  an 
exceptional  remedy.  Covering  the  abdomen  with  a  hot 
wet  flannel  and  waterproof  covering  seems  to  me  to  relieve 
the  pain  and  tenderness  better  than  the  administration  of 
opium. 

"  5.  I  always  prescribe  some  daily  dose  of  fresh  frait. 
such  as  grape-juice,  or  fresh  lemon-juice  in  sweetened 
barley-water  as  a  drink  to  be  taken  at  the  patient's  dis- 
cretion. Some  such  fresh  vegetable  element  is  much 
longed  for  by  the  fever  patient,  and  can  generally  be  so 
administered  as  not  to  increase  the  diarrhoea.  The 
haemorrhage,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  typhoid,  I 
believe  to  be  often  due  to  having  overlooked  this  necessity 
for  fresh  vegetable  juices.      In  all  long  illnesses,  if  fresh 
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vegetable  juices  are  not  regularly  administei'ed,  there  arises 
a  purpurous  tendency  which  predisposes  to  irrepressible 
hiemorrhage,  and  to  extension  of  ulcei-ation. 

**  No  alcohol  has  been  administered,  either  dietetically, 
pharmaceutical ly,  or  medicinally,  in  any  one  of  the  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  admitted  to  the  Temperance  Hospital,  and 
my  medical  colleagues  and  myself  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  our  results."  * 

§  59.  A  consideration  of  paramount  importance  in  con-  The  effects 
nection  with  the  question  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine,  is  that  2o^o?on^' 
of  its  effects  on  mothers  and  their  offspring  during  preg-  mothers  and 
nancy  and  lactation.     For  England,  indeed,  it  is  a  question  fpringa 
of  the  gravest  moment  to  her  future  independence.     Owing  ^^****""^ 
chiefly  to  the  fatal  "  Grocers'  Licences  Act,"  there  is  more  fipSanoe. 
drinking  among  the  women  of  England  to-day  than  among 
the  women  of  any  other  civilized  country.    With  the  growth 
of  this  evil,  in  secret  until  its  dimensions  have  stripped  it 
of  secresy,  there  has  grown  up  a  notion  fostering  the  evil, 
and  in  turn  fostered  by  it,  that  intoxicating  liquors  are 
especially  beneficial  to  women  during  pregnancy  and  lacta- 
tion ;  and  I  wish,  therefore,  in  this  chapter  to  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

In  chapter  viii.  it  was  pointed  out  that  certain  and 
terrible  consequences  befel  the  children  and  children's 
children  of  transgressing  parents,  and  that  the  shocking 
results  of  alcoholic  heredity  were  doubly  certain  when  the 
mother  was  the  drinker. 

But  as  nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  than  the 
proper  beginning  of  life,  and  as  it  is  proven  that  nothing 
artificial  does  it  greater  general  harm  than  alcohol,  I 
quote  here  important  medical  testimony  on  this  point 
dating  from  the  opening  of  the  present  century. 

Dr.   Thomas    Trotter,   in    his    Essay   on  Drunkenness  dt.  Thomas 
(London,  1804),  says,  "  Drink  containing  ardent  spirits,  J™**®'.®" 
snch  as  wine,  punch,  caudle  ale,  porter,  must  impregnate       ^ 
the  milk,  and  thus  the  digestive  organs  of  the  babe  must 
be  quickly  injured.     These  must  suffer  in  proportion  to 

*  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance 
Union,  Dr.  Heacham  said  he  was  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
largest  dietriot  in  England,  and  no  fewer  than  49,000  patients  had 
been  under  his  care.  For  fourteen  years  he  had  not  prescribed 
aloohoL"— Temperance  Bsview,  Maroh  6, 1884. 
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the  delicacy  of  their  texture,  and  the  diseases  which  flov 
from  this  source  are  certainly  not  nncommon  ...  it  is 
well  known  that  nurses  are  in  the  practice  of  giving  spiriti 
in  the  form  of  punch  to  young  children  to  make  then 
sleep.  .  .  .  Such  children  are  known  to  be  dull,  drowir, 
and  stapid,  bloated  in  the  countenance,  with  eyes  inflamed. 
subject  to  sickness  at  stomach,  costive  and  pot-bellied. 
The  lK)dy  is  often  covered  with  eruptions,  and  sliglift 
scratches  are  disposed  to  ulcerate." 
^7  In  1814  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  said,  "  Of  all  enozs  in 
^  the  employment  of  fermented  liquors,  that  of  giving  them 
to  children  seems  to  be  fraught  with  the  worst  consequences. 
The  next  in  the  order  of  mischief  is  their  employnoent  iy 
nurses,  and  which  I  snspect  to  be  a  common  occasion  of 
dropsy  of  the  brain  in  young  iufants.  I  doubt  mncli 
whether  the  future  moral  habits,  the  temper  and  intel- 
lectual propensities,  are  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  earij 
effects  of  fermented  liquors  upon  the  brain  and  aensoriil 
organs." 
rb  on  In  The  Abwe  of  Intoxicating  Liqwyrt  (Tubingen,  18S9), 
'®'  Dr.  Rosch,  after  condenming  the  custom  of  giving  wine 
to  women  in  childbirth,  says,  "Many  diseases  of  childreB 
owe  their  origin  to  the  mother's  use  of  spiritnons  liqnon 
while  nursing.** 
idrod  Dr.  Gnndrod  (Ba/xhus,  London,  1839)  says — 
"**•  "  Alcoholic  liquors  propel  the  organs  of  nutrition  and 
luctation  to  increased  action,  but  it  is  an  action  nnnatnnl 
and  injui-ious  in  its  effects.  The  organs  employed  in  these 
importiint  functions  are  regulated  by  laws  on  the  doe 
pei'formance  of  which  depends  the  fulfilment  of  Nature's 
intentions.  Thus,  for  example,  nutritious  food  forms  the 
only  natural  stimulant  for  the  healthy  action  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  the  sole  fountain  of  pure  blood.  Pore 
milk,  which  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  child,  depends 
upon  pi*oper  digestion.  If  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
act  imperfectly,  the  secretion  of  milk  must,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  be  defective.  Hence  whatever  deranges  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  interferes  with  the  healthy 
lactation.  The  influence  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  lactation 
may  be  considered  in  several  points  of  view.  In  the  first 
place  they  interfere  with  healthy  digestion.  In  this  way 
the  quality  of  the  milk  secreted  becomes  deteriorated  in 
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exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  injmy  inflicted  on  the 
organs  of  nutrition.  In  the  second  place  thej  influence 
the  quantity  of  the  secretion.  The  vessels  employed  in 
this  function,  urged  on  by  an  alien  impulse,  produce  an 
unusual  and  enlarged  supply.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  secretion  is  attended 
with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  quantum  of  nutriment. 
The  contrary  is  often  the  case.  Milk  may  be  secreted  in 
large  quantities  ill  calculated  to  supply  the  ends  of  nature. 
Hence  numbers  of  puny  emaciated  children,  the  offspring 
of  parents  who  indulge  in  strong  drink." 

In  his  lectures  on  The  Fhysiological  Operation  of  Alcohol  Dr.  E.  o. 
(1862),  Dr.  E.  G.  Figg,  in  speaking  of  the  infant  before  J^^°* 


the 


'ecti 


birth  and  during  lactation,  says,  ''No  one  conversant  aiooboipro- 
with  the  principle  of  foetal  nutrition  will  feel  disposed  to  pJJSancy* 
controvert  the  opinion  that  the  placenta  is  not  only  a  lung  »n<n«ct«ti«ii. 
to  the  unborn  infant,  but  a  digestive  system,  performing 
the  duty  of  the  latter,  by  assuming  at  once  the  office  of 
the  stomach,  an  excreting  intestine,  a  mesenteric  gland, 
and  an  assimilative  organ.  Independently  of  imparting 
oxygen  to  the  festal  blood  in  minute  quantities,  not 
adequate  to  its  perfect  arterialization,  and  taking  up 
snBtenance  for  it,  the  placenta  removes  impurities  returned 
from  the  foetal  body ;  not  as  the  stomach  does  in  the  un- 
digested material,  nor  as  chyle,  like  the  thoracic  duct, 
bat  in  the  maturely  elaborated  substance,  transferred  by 
exosmoee  in  a  manner  incomprehensible,  inasmuch  as  the 
membranous  parieties  of  the  placental  cells  appear  to  the 
microBOope  impermeable  to  matter  in  a  form  so  gross  as 
atoms  of  fibrine. 

^  Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  modus  operandi, 
there  is  none  whatever  as  to  the  fact;  of  which  any  one 
may  convince  himself  by  examination  of  the  surface  of 
ererj  third  or  fourth  placenta  delivered,  which  will  be 
foand  coated  with  ossiflc  deposits  of  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  which  substances  being  in  the  frjetal  d#;frart- 
meiit  of  that  organ,  could  have  reached  it  fm]j  thron|(h 
the  maternal  cell- walls.  The  cows  in  the  cotton  tWHirit^m 
of  England,  when  fed  on  the  refuse  of  ma^ldfo-  and  (dhfrr 
vegetable  dje  staffs,  invariably  stain  the  Ir^mf-n  ftf  th#f  chU 
awUe  partmwi.  Experience,  however,  dfren  not  ff9.vfmr  th#i 
idea  that  the  placenta  exercises  a  selective  fil^rrfff.'um  in 
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appropriating  tbat  which  may  be  nltimatelj  available  in 
the  infant  fi-ame,  for  the  placenta  receives  and  circniitet 
any  poison  or  virus  that  may  be  presented  in  the  matenud 
system.  An  infant  in  utero  is  often  affected  with  variola, 
contemporaneously  or  immediately  consecntive  to  the 
coarse  of  the  disease  in  the  mother.  I  have  attended 
a  patient  in  Asiatic  cholera,  and  a  week  later  delivered 
her  of  a  dead  feet  us,  in  which  the  characteristic  slate 
colour  infallibly  indicated  the  cause  of  dissolution. 

"  These  facts,  even  in  a  theoretical  aspect,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  the  rationality  of  the  propositioB 
that  the  alcohol  swallowed  by  the  pregnant  mother  most 
act  injuriously  on  the  child,  not  merely  indirectly,  by 
rendering  the  material  transferred  through  the  placenta 
unfit  for  incori)oration  with  the  foetal  tissues,  but  directly, 
by  affecting  the  nervous  system  of  the  foetns,  just  as  it 
does  that  of  the  mother. 

'*  I  may,  in  addition,  appeal  to  the  stethoscopic  exami- 
nation  of  two  pregnant  women.  During  the  prog^ress  of 
intoxication,  though  of  course  not  synchronous,  I  found 
tliat  whenever  the  mother's  pulse  was  excited,  so  was  the 
infant's  heart.  When  the  pulse  of  the  parent,  in  a 
moi-e  advanced  stage,  became  full  and  round,  the  beat 
of  the  heart  in  the  child  assumed  a  similar  character; 
and  when  feeble  and  compressible  in  collapse,  the  heart 
of  the  foetus  was  scarcely  audible.  What  inference  coald 
be  di-awn  from  the  circumstances,  but  that  when  the 
mother  got  drunk,  the  child  got  drunk ;  when  the  mother 
became  insensible,  the  child  became  insensible ;  and 
when  the  mother  was  collapsed,  the  child  was  so  also? 
Evei-y  midwife  is  acquainted  with  the  effect  produced 
on  the  majonty  of  healthy  fceti,  if  the  cold  hand  be 
suddenly  placed  over  the  maternal  hypogastric  region. 
The  infant,  influenced  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  con- 
sciousness, springs  from  its  position,  imparting  a  sensible 
impulse  to  the  practitioner's  hand  through  the  uterine 
pa  net  ies  and  intcr\'ening  muscles,  thus  yielding  as  good 
a  test  of  the  viable  condition  of  the  child  as  the  stethoscope 
could  give.  In  one  of  the  women  I  never  could  excite 
these  movements  during  her  drinking  fits,  though  in  the 
other  eminently  present  in  the  incipient  stage  of  intoxica- 
tion, but  not  producible  after.     I  attended  another,  who 
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dated  the  death  of  her  infant  from  an  act  of  excess.  The 
child  never  moved  subsequently  to  her  intoxication,  and 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  labour  occurred  in  eight 
days. 

"  In  nursing  mothers  we  have  the  same  routine  of  mani- 
festations, with  a  very  slight  variation  in  the  preliminary 
circumstances.  The  breast  here  supersedes  the  placenta 
as  the  paramount  organ  in  Nature's  regards.  The  nutritious 
extracts  from  the  food  replenish  in  the  first  instance  this 
repository  of  the  infant's  support,  the  maternal  economy 
(at  this  crisis  a  less  important  consideration)  receiving 
only  the  surplus  contributions  from  the  digestive  system. 
So  thoroughly  insufficient  is  the  mother's  alcoholized 
system  for  the  double  task  of  maintaining  hci^self  and 
progeny,  that  we  are  warranted  in  placing  the  prosperity 
of  the  infant  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  the  parent.  If 
the  child  becomes  robust  the  mother  becomes  emaciated ; 
vice  versd,  a  robust,  plethoric  mother  almost  always  insures 
a  cadaverous,  debilitated  infant.  In  asserting  that  the 
essence  of  the  food  passes  at  once  to  the  breast,  without 
adoption  by  the  maternal  tissues,  I  advance  a  theory  con- 
sistent with  all  analogy.  If  a  cow  be  fed  on  turnips,  she 
imparts  the  peculiar  odour  of  that  vegetable  to  her  milk. 
The  action  of  a  drastic  purgative  taken  by  the  mother  is 
established  in  the  infant  at  the  breast.  Through  the 
same  medium  the  dysentery  in  the  mother  is  transfeiTcd 
to  her  child,  commencing  in  aphthous  ulceration  of  the 
month,  extending  by  continuity  through  the  whole  in- 
testinal canal,  and  resulting  in  the  characteristic  dis- 
charges. So  I  have  seen  the  disease  aiTested  in  both  by 
the  astringent  principle  of  the  opiates  administered  to 
the  parent,  acting  simultaneously  and  keeping  the  infant 
in  a  somnolent  condition.  In  this  country,  among  the 
lower  classes,  a  glass  of  spirit  taken  by  the  mother  is  a 
popular  and  often  effectual  remedy  for  the  tormina  (gripes, 
colic)  of  an  infant.  We  can  guess  at  the  quantity  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  breasts  by  the  effect.  If  the  child  be 
fed  from  a  cup,  a  large  teaspoonful  of  spirit  is  often  added 
to  a  single  meal,  even  when  the  recipient  is  not  more  than 
a  week  old,  that  quantity  being  barely  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  This  fact  affords  at  least  an  approximate 
standard  for  calculation  as  to  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
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in  each  glass  of  spirit  which  reached  the  infant  after  co 
snmption  by  the  mother;  and  is,  therefore,  an  excel! 
rule  for  ascertaining   the   qnantity  passed   through   th» 
infantas  system  when  the  mother  is  habitnally  dissipa 
or  perhaps   erroneonsly  attempts   to  relieve  the  men 
depression  or  coi-poreal  exhaustion  incidental  to  lactatio«="Ti 
by  an  occasional  glass.     My  acknowledgments  are  due 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  for  his  kindness  in  analyzing  to  the 
of  his  ability  two  specimens  of  milk  sent  by  me  for 
purpose,  which  were  obtained  from  nursing  mothers, 
nearly  the  same  age,  of  the  same  social  rank,  and 
months  after  partuiition.     One  was  a  temperate  wo; 
in  robust  health,  and  substantially  fed,  whose  milk 
stituted  the  only  sustenance  6f  her  child.     The  other 
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E.  Smith         In  his  Prdctical  Dietary  (London,  1865),  Dr.  Ed 

i-he  use      Smith  gives  like  testimony  in   these  words :    **  Alcoho! 

iiig  \Mcu-  arc  largely  used  by  many  persons  in  the  belief  that  the; 

^*  support  the  system  and  maintain  the  supply  of  milk  fb: 

the  infant ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  serious  enor^ 
and  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  fits  and  emadatum  in  th^ 
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In  his  paper  on  Alcoholic  Drinks  as  an  Article  of 
for  Nursing  Mothers  (Medical  Temperance  Journal^  Ji^Jv 
1870),  Dr.  Edmunds,  then  senior  physician  to  the  Briti^ 
Lying-in  Hospital,  thus  puts  this  matter : — *'  The  masti- 
cation, digestion,  and  primary  assimilation  of  the  suoldiig 
infant's  food  is  thrown  upon  the  mother's  organs;  bat 
the  tissues  of  the  child  are  nourished  precisely  as  are  the 
tissues  of  the  mother,  and  a  nursing  mother  leqnires 
simply  to  digest  a  larger  supply  of  wholesome  and 
appropriate  food.  As  a  matter  of  course  mothers  mth 
impeifect  teeth  or  weak  stomachs  cannot  peiform.  the 
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digestion  of  extra  food  for  the  infant  ao  well  as  those 
mothers  who  have  an  abundance  of  reseiT'c  power  in  their 
digestive  apparatus,  and  with  such  patients  the  qnestion 
arises,  how  are  they  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  which 
thej  soon  experience  in  the  supply  of  milk  ?  They  shonld 
assist  their  digestive  apparatus  as  much  as  possible  by 
Becuring  an  abundance  of  suitable  and  nntritioDS  food, 
prepared  in  the  beet  way  and  as  is  most  digestible,  while 
they  should  lessen  the  demands  of  their  own  system  by 
the  avoidance  of  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  excitement. 
These  means,  aided  by  that  philosophical  hygiene  which 
ia  at  all  times  essential  to  the  preservation  of  pure  and 
perfect  health,  will  enable  them  to  supply  a  maximum 
quantity  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk ;  farther  calls 
by  the  child  require  proper  artificial  food.  Unfortunately 
sach  advice  fails  to  satisfy  many  anxious  mothers,  who 
refuse  to  admit  or  believe  that  they  are  less  robust  or  less 
capable  than  other  ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  and  such 
mothers  fall  easy  victims  to  circulars  vaunting  the  nourish- 
ing properties  of  '  Hoare's  Stout,'  '  Tanqueray's  Gin,' 
or  Gilbey's  '  strengthening  Port,'  circulars  which  are 
always  Incked  up  by  the  example  and  advice  of  lady 
friends,  who  themselves  have  acquired  the  habit  of  nsing 
these  liquors,  and  who  view  as  a  reproach  to  themselves 
the  practice  of  any  other  lady  who  may  not  keep  them  in 
countenance  as  the  perfection  of  all  moral  and  physical 
propriety.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a 
glass  of  spirit  taken  at  bedtime  by  a  nnrsiDg-  mother,  not 
merely  increases  the  fiow  of  milk  during  the  night,  but 
canaes  the  child  to  sleep  heavily.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  spirit  acts,  not  as  a  purgative,  nor  as  a  diuretic, 
nor  as  a  diaphoretic,  nor  does  much  of  it  pass  off  by  the 
Inngs,  but  it  acts  as  a  lact^ogue,  because  the  breasts  are 
then  in  a  state  of  great  activity,  and  form  the  readiest 
channel  through  which  the  mother's  system  can  eliminate 
the  alcohol.  In  order  to  effect  that  elimination  the  breasta 
have  to  discharge  a  profnser  quantity  of  milk;  but  the 
increased  quantity  of  milk  is  produced  by  a  mere  addition 
of  alcohol  and  water,  or  it  is  produced  by  impoverishing 
and  straining  the  system  of  the  mother.  In  either  case 
the  poisonous  influence  of  the  alcohol  is  manifested  in 
narcotizing  the  child,  and  it  cannot  need  much  reflection 
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to  show  that  children  ought  not  to  have  alcohol  fill 
into  them  as  receptacles  for  matters  which  the  mother'*'— ^-'^ 
system  finds  it  necessary  to  eliminate.     Probably  nothin^  .^mg 
coald  be  worse  than  to  have  the  very  fabric  of  tne  child^"   -s 
tissues  laid  down  from  alcoholized  blood.'* 
Dr.Edmnndii         Of    the   effectfl   of    beer-drinking,   he   says,   *I    hav        "e 
effprts'T^^  observed  the  following  facts : — The   mothers   frequently 
bwr-urink-    make  flcsh,  and  even  become  corpulent ;  often,  however, : 
UrtaUon!*     ^^®  Same  time  they  get  pale,  and  where  they  are  not  co: 
stitutionally  i-obast  in  fibre  they  become  inactive,  sho 
breathed,  coarse-complexioned,  nervons,  and  irritable,  an* 
suffer  from  weakness  of  the  heart  and  a  long  train 
symptoms  which  are   more  or  less  severe   according 
the  constitution  of  the  mother  and  the  quantity  of  aleohi 
she  imbibes.     The  young  mother  pi'ematui'ely  loses  th 
bloom  and  beauty  of  youth.     Often  it  is  quite  startling  t*-- 
meet  some  lady,  who  during  an  interval  of  two  years  hat 
been  transformed  from  a  spnghtly  and  charming  yoim^ 
woman  into  an  uninteresting  coarse-looking  matron.     Shi 
has  nursed  her  first  infant  for  twelve  months.     With  i 
pure  and  i-ational  diet,  she  would  simply  have  acqni 
a  more  dignified  and  womanly  bearing,  with  a  robnsteic 
gentleness  of  manner;  but  a  liberal  supply  of  *  nourish-^ 
ing '  stout,  a  glass  of  poi-t  at  luncheon,  and  a  little  gin-' 
and- water  at  bedtime,  one  after  the  other  were  adopted 
and  imbibed  regularly,  in  order  to  supply  her  infant  wi 
*milk.'      The  presence  of  a  nerveless   apathy,  or  unin- 
telligent   irritability,   aftei*wards    proved   that    a   liberal 
supply    of    *  stimulants '   was    required    to    support    her 
strength,  and,  although  she  ceased  nursing,  her  own  seuBa- 
tions  convinced  her  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  them. 
The  outward  and  visible  change  is  but  an  exponent  of  the 
degenerations  and  diseases  which  are  taking  root  within. 
If  there  be  a  predisposition  to  insanity  or  consumption, 
these   diseases   are   developed  veiy  rapidly,  or  they  are 
brought  on  where  proper  management  might  altogether 
have  tided  over  those  periods  of  life  at  which  the  predia- 
position  is  prone  to  become  provoked  into  actual  disease. 

"  Infants  nursed  by  mothers  who  drink  much  beer  also 
become  fatter  than  usual,  and  to  an  untrained  eye  some- 
times appear  as  ^  magnificent  children.'  But  the  fiatness  of 
such  children  is  not  a  recommendation  to  the  more  know- 
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ing  observer ;  thej  are  exceedingly  prone  to  die  of  infl&m- 
mstiOD  of  the  cheat  (bronchitis)  after  a  few  days'  illness 
from  an  ordinary  cold.  They  die  very  much  more  fre- 
(jnently  than  other  children  of  convulsions  and  diarrhcea 
while  cntting  their  teeth,  and  they  are  very  liable  to  die 
of  scrofnlons  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
commonly  called  "  water  on  the  brain,"  while  their  child- 
hood often  presents  a  painfal  contrast — in  the  way  of 
crooked  legs  and  stnnted  or  ill-shapen  figure — to  the 
'  magnificent  and  promising  appearance  of  their  infancy.'  " 

And    Dr.   Harrison    Branthwaite,   in    his    first    annual  Or.  Biuiili- 
report  on  Tke   Sanitary    Oonditwn  of    Willeeden    (1882),  ^tZi- 
speaks  feelingly  of   the   increase   in   child -mortality,   and  Jj'"'  *^ 
deplores  "the  pernicious  habit  of  drinking  large  quantities  iicud  nont 
of  ale  or  stout  by  nursing  mothers,  under  the  idea  that  J^"^n 
they  thereby  increase  and  improve  the  secretion  of  milk, 
vhereas  they  are  in  reality  deteriorating  the  quality  of 
that  upon  which  the  infant  must  depend  for  health  and 
life." 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1881,  Dr.  J.  C.  Beid  wrote  to  the  Or-  J-  c 
British  Medical  Journal:    "Truly  he   is   a  happy  man—  ing,^S?" 
a  happy  doctor  I  should  say — who  can  honestly  affirm  that  jJ^J'?,^ 
he  never,  by  hia  alcoholic  prescriptions,  made  a  drunkard.  '^^•^ 
For  myself,  in  ray  earlier  days  I  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
many   supposed   virtues  of  alcoholic  compounds.      It  is 
about  fourteen  yeai-s  ago  that  the  scales  were  removed 
from  my  eyes  by  the  stem  reality  of  faets,  and  my  sole 
regret  now  is  that  I  held  out  so  long  against  evidence  of 
the  most  startling  kind. 

"  Many  years  ago,  when  I  asked  a  noted  drunkard  to 
sign  the  pledge,  she  replied  bitterly  that  I  was  the  last 
man  who  ought  to  give  hep  such  advice.  Tor  it  was  my 
own  father  who  had  taught  her  to  love  the  drink.  I^ 
had  prescribed  whiskey  for  her  in  an  illness,  and  she  had 
learned  to  love  it.  I  succeeded  with  her  for  fifteen  months, 
but  after  that  she  fell  into  the  old  miserable  habit." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SOCIAL  RESULTS,  OR  THE  GENERAL   EFFECTS   ON   SOCIETY  CAUSED 

BY  ALCOHOL. 

"Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  dies  a  natural  death,  and  most  dinnnn^w 
have  their  rise  from  intemperance." — Lord  Bacon. 

**  People  dread  cholera,  bat  brandy  is  a  far  worse  plagae."' 
Balzac. 

"  If  alcohol  were  unknown,  half  the  sin  and  three  qnarten  of 
the  poverty  and  unhappiness  would  disappear  from  the  worid." — 
Edmund  A.*  Parres. 

**  Short  of  drunkenness  (that  is,  in  those  effects  of  it  which  stop 
short  of  drunkenness),  I  should  say,  from  my  experience,  that  aloohol 
is  the  most  dodtructive  agent  wo  are  aware  of  in  this  oountry." 
— Sir  William  Gull  before  the  Lords*  Select  Committee  of  inquiiy 
into  prevalence  of  intemperance,  1877. 

§  60.  In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  endeavoiued  to 
point  out  the  multifarious  deep-reaching  evils  which 
alcohol  entails  on  the  imiividual  who  indulges  in  its  use. 
In  this  chapter  I  shall  try  to  show  how  generally  these 
effects  have  been  pi*oduced ;  i.e.,  how  many  persons  are 
suffering  from  the  habit  of  drink,  and  in  what  way  and 
degi'ee  it  has  acted  on  society  and  the  State,  especially 
in  regard  to  this  country  (England). 
General  To  tliis  end,  which  I  can  only  hope  to  reach  approxi- 

J^^^^J^^  mately,  I  must  make  use  of  statistics — both  governmental 
and  others — which  throw  light  on  these  points.  And  the 
enormous  amount  of  available  statistics  on  this  matter, 
together  with  their  scope;  the  almost  impossibility  of 
making  any  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  clear  statistical 
statement ;  and  the  latitude  of  interpretation  which  almost 
all  statistics  afford,  has  made  this  portion  of  the  work  very 
difficult. 


SOCIAL  BE3ULTS. 

Modem  GoTemment  BtatiaticB  ere  definite,  and  convey 
a  definite  meaning,  but  their  purport  may  be  modifiable 
by  a  hundred  different  circnmetancea  andefstood  and 
allowed  for  by  tew,  excepting  trained  atatiaticians.  Not- 
withat&nding  thia,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  deem 
that  to  the  general  public,  atatiatica  are  not  worth  their 
cost  in  paper  and  ink. 

All  atetiaticB  have  a  great  worth  negatively  at  least ; 
that  is,  aa  showing  that  the  minimum  of  a  national  condi- 
tion of  proepLrity  or  decline  has  been  fairly  BBcei-tained. 
Non-personal  statiatics,  or  euch  as  relate  to  the  groea 
amount  of  produce,  manufactures,  food,  drink,  their  coat, 
etc,,  have  even  a  positive  value ;  but  those  relating  to 
pereona — excepting  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  the  like 
— all  statistics  involving  self-interests,  whether  for  conceal- 
ing income,  escaping  taxation,  or  avoiding  uncompensated 
labour  or  expenditure  of  time  in  any  way,  or  for  escaping 
the  law,  etc.,  etc,,  have  only  a  comparatively  negative  value. 

Statistics,  for  example,  regarding  convictions  for 
dronkennese  have  only  the  value  of  showing  how  many 
people  the  repressive  force  of  the  State  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  punish  for  having  deliberately  entered  into  a 
personally  irresponsible  condition.  Bat  this  would  afford 
not  even  relatively  correct  information  as  to  the  existing 
amount  of  drunkenness.  In  the  first  place,  intoxicated 
people,  if  not  incapable,  or  deserted,  or  dangeronaly 
violent,  are  seldom  arrested.  Again,  no  police  officer  ven- 
tures into  private  homes  merely  because  thei-e  are  drunken 
people  there ;  he  does  not  interfere  with  any  peaceful 
transfer  of  a  drunken  person  from  the  place  of  (Irinktng  to 
bis  home ;  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking 
into  public- bouses,  especially  early  in  the  mominga  and 
late  at  night,  can  form  some  idea  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
police  returns  on  drunkenness  as  a  real  indication  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  on  this  point,* 

*  Tn  giving  the  EtR^regatf^s  of  tho  Black  List  of  Crimea  dne  to 
arink  in  England  during  the  Christmas  week  of  1SS3,  aod  the  first 
weok  of  1S84,  an  followa  :— 

26  periloos  accidcnte  through  drink, 
13  robberies  thi«iigb  drink, 
5  caaea  of  dmnken  insanity, 
63  drunken  ontragee  and  violent  aasaaltB, 
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Incon- 
HiHteiicy  of 
the  attitude 
of  Parlia- 
ment toward 
th«>  drink- 
question. 


Again,  many  inebriates  escape  from  arrest,  or  if  anrf.'B     ted 
are  not  counted  in   with  the  convicted,  being  saved        bj 
intercession,*  personal  influence,  position,  birth,  etc. 

If  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  ruin  which  alcohol  worij 
for  the  indi\adual,  strengthened  by  the  continual  spectacle 
of  its  ghastly  effects  which  our  homes  and  onr  streets 
afford — if  these  do  not  awaken  a  sense  of  the  paramount 
duty  of  each  and  all  to  banish  alcohol  for  ever  from  the 
lips  of  mankind,  then  no  statistics,  however  terrible, 
conclusive,  and  undeniable,  could  be  of  avail. 

§  61.  With  some  notable  individual  exceptions,  Parlia- 
ment does  not  yet  seem  to  be  impressed  with  its  responsi- 
bility in  the  battle  against  drink  ;  for  although  appallii^ 
statistics,  steadily  increasing  in  dimensions,  of  crimes  and 
insanity,  unanimously  admitted  to  be  the  i^esults  of  drint 
ai'e  annually  laid  before  its  members,  yet  petitions  froBi 
towns    and    whole    counties     signed    by    overwhebnii^ 
majorities  appeal  in  vain  to  Parliament  to  be  allowed    ^ 
banish  the  temptation  of  drink  from  their  midst,  or  ti^^^ 
the  number  of  places  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  ro^y 
be  limited. 

And  yet  as  long  ago  as  1819-20,  the  British  Parl"^*' 

20  dranken  stabbings,  cuttings,  and  woandingSi 
5  cases  of  drankon  cmelty  to  children, 

74  assaalts  on  women  through  drink, 

13  cases  of  juvenile  intoxication, 

70  drunken  assaults  on  constables, 

94  premature,  sudden,  or  violent  deaths  through  drink, 

18  cases  of  suicide  attempted  through  drink, 

16  cases  of  drunken  suicide  completed,  and 

12  drunken  manslaughters  or  murders, 
the  AUiayice  News  (January  26,  1884)   says,  ''And  besides  thim^^ 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reporters  for  the  press  are  by 
means  always  disposed  or  enabled  to  record  the  part  which 
drink  has  manifestly  had  in   the  cases  which  they   ohronicle. 
Scottish  correspondent,  in  sending  in  his  contributions  to  the  B 
List,  writes  that  '  There  wore  nearly  as  many  cases  which  we  m^ 
have  legitimately  inferred  were  equally  due  to  drink,  bat  as  liq^ 
was  not  directly  charged  with  the  evil  we  had  to  do  without  t<- 
record.'     No  doubt  a  similar  remark  might  ha^e  been  made  by 
onr  coadjutors." 

•  "A  Plymouth   publican  was  yesterday  charged  with 
dranken  women  on  his  premises  after  closing  time.    He  proved  th 
they  were  lodgers,  and  the  charge  was  disn^ssed." — Echo  (Fe 
1,1884). 
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mentarj  Committee  on  Drink  stated  that  "  pnblic-bonses 
can  only  be  regarded  ae  Sckoolt  of  Iniquity." 

The  moral  inertia  of  Parliament  as  regards  this  evil 
is  conspicuons  in  the  continued  Government  supply  of 
alcoholic  drinks  to  the  inmates  of  the  workhonses. 

The  Canterbury  Convocations,  in  their  report  several 
years  ago  on  drink,  said — 

"  It  appears,  indeed,  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  occupants  of  oar  workhouses,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  those  receiving  outdoor  relief,  have  become  pensioners 
on  the  public  directly  or  indirectly  through  dmnkenness." 

This  inertia  is  the  more  ineiplicable  when  we  remember 
that  it  must  be  patent  to  legislatorB  and  governments  that 
the  desperate  specti-e  for  years  threatening  Europe  with 
the  assassination  of  her  rulers  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
established  order  of  things,  ie  the  alcohol- goaded  despair, 
not  of  stolid  but  of  naturally  earnest  minds.* 

They  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  fitfulness  and 
the  unintelligence  of  popular  favour,  the  irrationality 
and  perversion  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the  dogged 
adherence  to  a  bad  measure  once  advocated — as  if  the 
mind  groping  and  fumbling  in  a  dark  chamber,  having 
graaped  something,  hangs  to  it  without  any  thonght  of 
its  meaning  or  use — are  largely  due  to  the  general  mental 
derangement  which  general  indulgence  in  alcohol  induces. 

Why  do  so  many  of  the  noblest  thinkers  of  onr  time — 
those  who  have  looked  serionsly  into  the  pi-oblems  which 
modem  civilization  presents — why  do  they  despair  of  the 
future  of  the  i-ace?  Why  is  the  general  turn  of  mind  in 
onr  age  stoically  pessimistic  or  cynically  materialistic  i' 

Why  indeed  P  unless  it  is  that  the  later  generations 
of  men,  inheritors  and  further  developers  of  the  insidious 
poison  of  alcohol,  are  becoming  in  mind,  as  in  body,  des- 
sicated,  life-sucked,  so  that  the  whole  civilized  race  is  not 
only  crumbling  physicallyf  (however  imperceptibly  to  the 

*  SajB  John  Dianej,  in  Ancient  Lmni  againit  Immoraliiy  (Cam- 
bridge, 1729):— 

"The  vioe  of  intoiiipenuice  debase!  the  geniDS  and  spirit  of  a 
nation;  indiepoeeH  them  to  noble  deaignt  and  generODB  octiung ;  and 
either  Boftens  them  to  an  eSeTninate  indolence  for  the  pnbUc  welfare, 
or  iirea  them  to  Beditiooa  tamulta." 

t  Sir  Henr;  Thompgon.  writing  (March  16,  1873)  to  the  iKte 
Arahbiahop  of  Conterbar;  (Dr.  Archibald  Campbell  Tait),  claimed 
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careless  and  indifFerent),  but  seems  to  be  dwindling  morally 
into  two  more  or  less  interchangeable  but  distinct  types ; 
the  one  not  believing  in  the  verity  of  God  or  the  faith  of 
man,  without  hope  and  without  emotion— existing,  indeed, 
only  in  a  narrow  line  of  cynical  intellectual  activity ;  the 
other,  alternating  between  weakened  faith  and  craven 
doubt,  tossed  by  dark  passions,  temptations,  and  fnries, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  momentary  spiritual  exaltations, 
mocked  by  and  toppling  over  in  swiftly  succeeding  debility 
and  despair. 

Both  these  types  wear  a  deceivingly  fair  exterior.  We 
often  see  magnificent  boughs  and  beautiful  foliage  on  trees 
whose  trunks  are  but  hollow  crusts,  worm-eaten  from  core 
to  rim.  For  fruit,  or  fuel,  or  for  weathering  the  storm 
such  a  tree  is  naught,  but  yet  the  specious  trunk  manages 
to  hold  up  and  flaunt  the  fair  foliage  ! 

§  62.  Every  one  knows  that  abstinence  is  the  exception 
and  drinking — whether  moderate  or  excessive — the  rule. 
And  those  who,  bearing  this  in  mind,  have  attentively  read 
the  preceding  pages  can  feel  what  the  results  must  be,  far 
more  adequately  than  the  most  eloquent  pen  could  portray 
them,  and  will  not  find  it  diflBcult  to  credit  that  almost 
the  whole  state  machinery  of  repression  and  punishment 
of  crime,  the  whole  army  of  police,  detectives,  judges, 
jailers,  and  hangmen,  and  the  vast  misery  and  expense  of 
jails  and  lunatic  asylums — yes,  the  asylums  for  idiots  and 
the  defective  classes — might  be  done  away  with  if — oh ! 
what  a  mighty  if! — people  would  not  touch  alcoholic 
liquors. 

In  practical  testimony  to  this  truth  I  may  cite  the 
following  authorities : — 

"  Drink  alone  destroys — ruins — more  people  than  all 
the  other  plagues  together,  which  afflict  humanity." — 
Buffon*8  Discourse  on  Nature  (1765). 

"  Every  year  I  live  increases  my  conviction  that  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  a  greater  destroying  force  to 
life  and  virtue  than  all  other  physical  evils  combined." — 
H.  W.  Beecher  to  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  New 
York  (1862). 


that  drinking  "tends  to  deteriorate  the  race  .  .  .  and  diaqvalifies 
it  for  advance." 
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"The  use  of  strong  drink  produces   more   idleness,  T%e Timet. 
crime,  disease,  want,  and  misery  than  all  other  causes  pnt 
together."— Ttme«  (January  19,  1863). 

"  After  running  over  the  statistics  of  death  from  drink  Dr.  OcrmAin 
published  in  the  various  countries,  after  attending  for  Marty, 
some  years  the  clinique  of  the  great  Parisian  hospitals, 
after  consulting  the  registry  of  cases  admitted  to  *  homes 
for  strangers,'  one  becomes  perfectly  convinced  that 
alcoholic  poisoning  is  a  more  murderous  plague,  perhaps, 
than  the  great  epidemics  which  at  different  epochs  have 
devastated  humanity.  The  pest,  the  cholera,  the  yellow 
fever,  break  out  suddenly  and  decimate  a  village,  a  province, 
a  whole  country,  but  their  passage  is  transitory  in  essence. 
Alcoholism  takes  no  holiday  ^  —  Dr.  Grermain  Marty 
{Medical  Thesis,  Paris,  December  24,  1872). 

^*  It  has  been  said  that  greater  calamities  are  inflicted  w.  E.  Gi«d- 
on  mankind   by  intempei'ance   than  by  the   three   great  ■^*"*** 
historical  scourges,  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.     This  is 
true  for  us,  and  it  is  the  measure  of  our  discredit  and 
disgrace." — W.  E.  Gladstone  (speech  in  House  of  Commons, 
March  5,  1880).  

Who  can  speak  more  authoritatively,  or  with  more  Opinions  of 
impartiality,  concerning  the  relations  between  drink  and  ^^i^^^^ 
crime,  than  the  judges  of  Great  Britain?*     Ajad  what  United 
do  they  say  ?     Let  us  see.  **^^"* 

"  I  have  been  thirty  years  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  M.O'ShAugh- 
in  several  counties  in  Ireland.  I  have,  perhaps,  presided  '^***^* 
at  more  criminal  trials  than  most  men  living,  and  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  have  had  scarcely  a  case  before  me  with 
reference  to  the  class  of  offences  known  as  against  the 
person,  that  was  not  the  consequence  of  drunkenness." — 
Mr.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  Q.C.,  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
Co.  Clare. 

"  Men  go  into  public-houses  respectable,  and  come  out  Mr.  Jostioe 
felons." — Mr.  Justice  Grove.  "*^  * 

"  The  crying  and  besetting  crime  of  intemperance  is  a  Mr.  Jnntice 
crime  leading  to  all  other  crimes  ;  a  crime  which  you  may  ^^•B®'*^- 
very  well  say  leads  to  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  crimes  of 
this   country." — Mr.  Justice   Fitzgerald,  Dublin   Assizes, 
1878. 

*  See  opening  pages  of  chap.  viii. 
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''  The  moving  cause  of  ( 
in  our  midst  is  drankenne 
fonrths,  I  think  nine-tent 
drunkenness." 

In  18S1  Lord  Chief  Jubi 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Com 
with  calling  attention  to  dr 
crime,  bnt  he  could  not  refi 
conid  miikc  Englacid  sober  tl 
of  the  prisons." 

In  his  charge  at  the  Snr 
Mr.  Justice  Den  man  said — 

"  I  don't  know,  in  enforci 
are  placed  before  the  judges  e 
proclamation  agaiast  vice  anc 
been  read,  that  aay  judge  ca 
than  by  again  and  again  callin 
of  the  cuantry,  a.n  well  as  ii 
fact,  that  the  great  bulk — I 
— of  the  offences  of  violeni 
ooimties  of  this  land  are  diri 
of  drinking." 

In  thn  same  month  and 
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( iionnitifs  rcimniit  tcil  ])v  criiiiiniils  was  drink.  Foni-  out 
nf  meiT  tivc  of  them  wvvv  tht.'  issuu  and  pi'oiliu't  of  drink- 
ing in  taverns  and  alehouses.  Baron  Huddleston  feared 
what  was  true  then  was  true  now,  and  that  we  have 
improved  very  little,  if  at  all." 

At  the  Chester  Spring  Assizes,  on  the  13th  of  April,  Mr.  Justi 
1883,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  in  charging  the  grand  jury,  ^''^^^^ 
said  that— 

**  Although,  numerically,  the  calendar  was  light,  yet 
there  were  in  it  charges  recorded  against  several  persons 
of  most  serious  offences.  After  referring  to  other  cases, 
his  lordship  touched  upon  the  attempted  murder  of  a  child 
by  its  mother  by  throwing  it  upon  the  fire,  then  pouring 
scalding  water  upon  it.  The  mother  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drink,  and  it  was  almost  always  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  his  experience,  that  drink  was  at  the  root  of  crime. 
Nine  out  of  every  ten  crimes  of  violence  that  had  come 
before  him  were  in  one  way  or  another  attributable  to 
drink." 

Again,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1883,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
is  reported  to  have  said,  in  charging  the  grand  jury  at 
the  opening  of  the  Durham  Assizes,  that  he — 

"  Had  had  considerable  experience  in  courts  of  law, 
and  every  day  he  lived  the  more  firmly  did  he  corns  to  the 
concltision  that  the  root  of  all  crims  was  drink.  It  affected 
people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes — the  middle-aged,  the 
young,  the  father,  the  son,  the  husband,  and  the  wife. 
It  was  drink  which  was  the  incentive  to  crimes  of 
dishonesty;  a  man  stole  in  order  that  he  might  provide 
himself  with  the  means  of  getting  drink.  It  was  drink 
which  caused  homes  to  be  impoverished,  and  they  could 
trace  to  its  source  the  cause  of  misery  which  was  to  be 
found  in  many  a  cottage  home  which  had  been  denuded  of 
all  the  common  necessities  of  life.  He  believed  that  r^ine- 
tenths  of  the  crime  of  this  country,  and  certainly  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  was  engendered  within  puhUc-houses*  When 
he  came  to  that  conclusion  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to 
enjoin  upon  the  magistrates  who  had  the  power  to  check 
in  some  respect  the  terrible  ravages  of  drink,  to  do  their 
utmost  to  suppress  it  with  all  the  power  and  authority 
with   which    the    law   invested    them.      The    county   of 

•  See  opening  pages  of  chap.  viii. 
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|)uil:[iiri  \va>  ilir  i-!,.-  uouiitv  ill   all   Kiiulainl  where  crii-"-" 
was  most  ]»revalent.  ' 

§  63.  The  statistics  quoted  below  are  principally  tak^^ 
T.  Wiiium  from  various  parts  of  the  work  of  the  indefatigable  an<^ 
!JJj^®'"  admittedly  the  best  statistician  on  the  sabject  of  drin-k 
ftUsUcs.       — ilr.  William  Hoyle. 

Commenting,  in  a  leading  article  of  great  ability,  on 
Mr.  Hoyle's  statistics,  the  Times  (March  29,  1881)  says, 
"  Drinking  baffles  ns,  confounds  ns,  shames  as,  and  mocks 
at  us  at  every  point.  It  outwits  alike  the  teacher,  the 
man  of  business,  the  patriot,  and  the  legislator.  Every 
other  institution  flounders  in  hopeless  difficulties ;  the 
pnblic-house  holds  its  triumphant  coarse.  The  adminis- 
trators of  public  and  private  charity  are  told  that  alms 
and  oblations  go  with  rates,  doles,  and  pensions  to  the 
all-absorbing  Iwir  of  the  public-house." 

Estimating  roughly  in  round  numbers,  so  as  to  leave 
more  room  for  a  comparative  computation  of  vast  nnmbers, 
we  find  that  the  avci^age  of  the  gross  total  of  the  national 
income  during  the  last  ten  years  (ending  in  1881)  was 
£850,000,CK)0  a  year.  Accoitling  to  Hoyle,  the  direct 
average  expenditure^  for  dnnk  annually,  daring  the  same 
time  exceedwl  £136,000.000,  and  he  estimates  that  annaally 
£138,000,000  wore  indinnitly  spent  or  lost  through  drink — 
a  total  drinking  expenditure  of  £274,000,000. 

"Deducting,    say,    £54,000,0<X)    from    this    sum    for 

revenue,"  says  Hoyle,  '*  and  for  what  some  persons  might 

consider  tlic  needful   use  of  these  drinks  in  medicine  or 

otherwise,  it  still  leaves  a  sum   of  £220,000,000  as  the 

annual  economic  loss  to  the  nation  in  consequence  of  the 

drinking  customs  of  our  population." 

be  Rev.  Dr.         The  Rev.  Dr.  Dawson  Bums,  in  Christendom  and  the 

SrMonthe  •^'^^^  Curse  (London,  1875),  makes  this  succinct  summary 

spenditure    of  the  comparative  loss  to  the  nation  annually  occasioned 

rtuSi Isles   ^y  drink: — "The  Bi-itish  people  annually  expend  on  in- 

onuaiiyin    toxicating  liquors  a  sum  of  above  a  hundred  and  thirty 

ompared      millions  Sterling,  the  great  bulk  of  it  coming  from  the 

s!pendmu«.  P^^ckets  of  men  and  women  who  would  be  seriously  affronted 

if  any  doubt  wei*e  cast  upon  their  religious  sincerity.    This 

sum  is  sixty  millions  in  excess  of  the  national  revenue.     It 

is  one-sixth  of  the  National  Debt.    It  is  one-fifth  the  value 

of  all  the  railway  property  of  the  United  Kingdom.     It  is 
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equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  income  of  the  wage- 
receiving  classes,  and  one-eighth  of  the  income  of  all  classes 
united.  It  is  equal  to  a  yearly  expenditure  of  £4  per  head, 
and  of  £22  per  family,  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

In  a  3>aper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  ^-  steph 
(April,  1880),  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  a  noted  statistician,  thettme" 
arrived  at  similar  results  to  Mr.  Hoyle's,  but  from  an 
opposite  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Hoyle  estimates  the  harm  done  from  computing  the 
pecuniary  loss ;  Mr.  Bourne  computes  the  pecuniary  loss 
from  the  harm  done.  The  National  Temperance  League 
Annual  (1883)  gives  the  following  summary  of  Mr.  Bourne's 
paper : — 

''Mr.  Bourne  estimates  that  of  the  people  of  this 
country  about  10^  millions  are  'producers;  that  of  these 
*  65  or  70  per  cent,  are  wholly  employed  in  providing  food, 
drink,  and  other  necessaries  of  life ;  and  that  it  is  only  the 
remainder  (three  millions  and  a  half)  who  are  available 
for  the  production  of  luxuries,  and  the  accumulation  of 
"wealth.*  He  further  estimates  that  the  producing  power 
of  1,097,625  persons  is  wholly  absorbed  by  the  liquor  traffic ; 
and  that  884,000  who  might  be  employed  as  producers  of 
-wealth,  are  rendered  economically  useless  by  the  damage 
done  by  drink.  The  latter  number  being  made  up  as 
^follows : — 


*  By  deaths,  adult  and  infantile 

120,000 

„  sickness  of  producers 

150,000 

1,       ,,             administrators 

185,000 

„  pauperism 

200,000 

II  cnme            ...             ...             ...             ... 

88,000 

„  professional  and  other  service 

50,000 

„  revenue  officials 

6,000 

,1  army,  navy,  and  merchant  service   ... 

85,000 

884,000' 

'*  If  there  was  no  alcohol  to  be  produced  or  consumed 
there  might  be  two  millions  of  producers,  or  an  addition 
of  60  per  cent,  to  our  power  of  producing  articles  other 
than  those  of  daily  use  for  stores.  That  is,  as  two  millions 
constitute  about  a  fifth  of  the  total  number  of  producers, 
the  drink  traffic  absorbs  about  one-fifth  of  the  prodnctive 
power  of  the  nation.  And  the  total  income  of  the  nation — 
the  total  product  of  the  industry  of  the  nation,  is  variously 


— most  of  wliicli  mitjht  Ih 
make  Bnre  of  its  own  an 
twenty  million  pounds. 

In  the  Dnnk  Traffic  an 
folio  nin^  compariaon  of 
the  £134,000,000  worth  oi 
daring  each  of  the  pftst  twi 
gnin,  or  its  eqnjvalent  ii 
each  year;  and,  takinj;  the 
gives  OB  4,240,000,000  Iba.  < 
or  a  total  for  the  twelve  y 
60^80,000,000  Iba. 

"  The  generally  accepted 
bread  food  by  the  pupulati 
5^  bashela  per  head  per  an 
{ood  which  nas  been  destroj 
Cfttin^  liqnors  which  bare 
KiDgaom  dnring  the  past  I 
entire  popalation  with  bread 
or,  it  would  give  a  4-lb.  loaf 
TTnited  Kingdom  daily  dari: 

"  If  the  grain  and  prod' 
Btroyed  yearly  were  conver 
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^^''^icli  ha45  been  consnmed  yearly,  it  wonld  take  a  cornfield 
o£  more  than  2,000,000  acres,  or  it  would  cover  the  entire 
eomnties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and  Berkshire.* 

*'  The  Talue  of  the  bread  consumed  annually  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  £70,000,000.  Mr.  Caird 
^stiimates  the  value  of  the  butter  and  cheese  consumed 
yearly  at  £27,600,000,  and  that  of  milk  at  £26,000,000, 
so  that  we  have  spent  as  much  upon  intoxicating  liquors 
ea42h  year  during  the  past  twelve  years  as  upon  bread, 
bntter,  cheese,  and  milk,  and  leaving  £10,000,000  yearly 
*io  spare. 

*'  The  rent  paid  for  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 

T'ablx  showing  the  Population,  Total  Cost,  and  Atebaok  Cost 
RB  Head  or  Intoxicating  LiquoBS  in  the  United  Kingdom 

TOB    VABI0U8    YeABS    YROU    1820    TO   1870,   AND    FOE   EACH   SUB- 
SEQUENT Teab  up  to  1882. 


«< 


Year. 

Popnlfttlon. 

Total  coflt. 

Average  coat 
per  head. 

£ 

£  8.    d. 

1820 

20,807,000 

50,440,655 

2  8  6 

1825 

22,571,000 

67,027,263 

2  19  5 

1830 

23,820,000 

67,292,278 

2  16  5 

1835 

25,443,000 

80,527,819 

3  3  0 

1840 

26,500,000 

77,605,882 

2  18  10 

1845 

27,072,000 

71,632,232 

2  12  11 

1850 

27,320,000 

80,718,083 

2  18  10 

1855 

28,188,000 

76,761,114 

2  14  6 

1860 

28,778,000 

85,276,870 

2  18  6 

1865 

29,861,000 

106,439,561 

3  11  3 

1870 

31,205,000 

118,736,279 

3  16  1 

1871 

31,513,000 

125,586,902 

3  19  1 

1872 

31,835,000 

131,601,490 

4  2  8 

1878 

32,124,000 

140,014,712 

4  7  8 

1874 

32,426,000 

141,342,997 

4  7  2 

1875 

32,749,000 

142,876,669 

4  7  3 

1876 

33,093,000 

147,288,759 

4  9  0 

1877 

33,446,000 

142,007,231 

4  4  10 

1878 

33,799,000 

142,188,900 

4  4  1 

1879 

34,155,000 

128,143,865 

3  15  0 

1880 

84,468,000 

122,279,275 

3  10  11 

1881 

34,929,000 

127,074,460 

3  12  3 

1882 

35;278,000 

126,255,139 

3  12  0" 

^Uliam  Hoyle'B  Our  NaHonal  Drink  Bill  as  it  affects  the  Nation' 
*^^^'heing.    London,  1884. 
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about  £70,000,000  per  annnm ;  the  money  spent  yearly 
npon  woollen  ^oods  is  about  £46,000,000,  and  upon  cotton 
goods  £14,000,000,  giving  a  total  of  £130,000,000;  so 
that  we  have  spent  upon  intoxicating  drinks  each  year 
during  the  last  twelve  years  as  much  as  the  total  amount 
of  the  house-rental  of  the  United  Kingdom  plus  the 
money  spent  in  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  leaving 
upwards  of  £4,000,000  to  spare." 

According  to  the  Daily  Review  of  Edinburgh  (March  4, 
1884),  Sir  William  Collins,  at  the  great  Scottish  Temperance 
Convention  (of  the  day  previous),  after  moving  the  first  reso- 
lution, to  wit,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  as  common  beverages,  is  a  pro- 
lific source  of  drunkenness,  insanity,  pauperism,  vice,  crime, 
misery,  disease,  and  death  ;  and  whilst  thus  proving  ruinous 
to  individuals  and  families,  is  at  the  same  time  hurtful 
to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  utterly 
opposed  to  the  general  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
community,"  said  that,  "  Assuming  that  the  population  of 
Glasgow  contributed  their  proportion  to  the  national  drink 
bill,  it  would  amount  to  nearly  £2,000,000  per  annum,  or 
£13  10^.  per  family,  while  the  whole  rental  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  city  amounted  to  £1,233,371,  or  only 
£10  15«.  per  family  ;  and  the  average  rental  of  the  houses 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  people  lived  was  only  £6  10«., 
or  less  than  one-half  of  the  average  sum  spent  per  family 
on  strong  drink.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  result  of 
the  yearly  drink  bill  was  a  largo  expenditure  in  dealing 
with  the  crime,  poverty,  and  insanity  which  flowed  from 
the  traffic  as  a  natural  result,  and  an  untold  amount  of 
misery,  disease,  and  death  to  the  slaves  of  the  appetite, 
and,  would  that  he  did  not  require  to  add,  to  the  helpless 
wives  and  still  more  helpless  and  innocent  children. 
Could  they,  as  patriots  and  professing  Christians,  stand 
longer  by,  and  allow  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ?  The 
nations  of  the  past,  who  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  civiliza- 
tion, where  were  they  ?  They  fell  because  of  their  vices. 
Could  they,  who  have  had  higher  privileges,  hope  to  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  their  national  vice  and  their 
national  sin  ?  " 

And  ex-Bailie  Lewis,  in  a  subsequent  speech  on  the 
same  occasion,  said  that  ^^  He  had  just  been  favoured  with 
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the  able  aod  elaborate  report  of  Captain  M'Call,  of  Glasgow, 
n'hicb  afforded  evidence  that  daring  1883  no  fewer  than 
52,827  of  tbe  population  of  Glasgow  were  before  a  police 
magiati&te.  Of  that  namber  40,537  were  charged  with 
drunkenness,  simple  assaults,  etc.  ;  and  again,  of  that 
number  14,366  were  dragged  from  tbe  gnttera  and 
gathered  from  the  streets  drank  aad  incapable.  They  had 
thus  1  out  of  every  40  of  the  popnlfttion  drank  and  in- 
capable ;  1  ont  of  every  15  charged  with  drunkenness  and 
assanlts  ;  and  1  ont  of  every  11  before  a  police  magistrate. 
Snch  was  the  condition  of  the  western  metropolis,  whose 
motto  is,  '  Let  Glasgow  flourish  by  the  Preaching  of  the 
Word.'  It  was  right  to  observe  that  numbers  of  these 
wrere  recommitment*,  but  when  they  considered  the  laige 
number  of  drunken  persons  who  never  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,  it  did  not  materially  alter  the  case." 

All  these  fignrea  point  with  a  vengeance  to  the  relations  Thn  niuiou 
between  drink  and  poverty.      With  the  sum  now  annually  J^^H'^ 
wasted    in  and   through   drink,   England   could   in  a   few  poveitj. 
years  pay  the  entire  National  Debt,  and  each  tndiridoal 
could  be  comfortably  housed,  clothed,  and  fed. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  poverty  has  more  to  do  in 
producing  drink  than  drink  in  producing  poverty,  yet  it 
most,  from  the  foregoing  startling  figures,  be  petiectly 
obvious  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two. 
The  £130,000,000  expended  in  drink  are  the  direct  outlay 
only ;  the  best  authorities  declare  tbat  the  mischief  pro- 
duced by  this  drink,  estimated  in  money,  more  than  equals 
this  snm,  so  that  at  least  £250,000,000  form  the  gross  total 
of  the  annual  national  loss  through  drink,  which  must 
inevitably  produce  a  stupendous  amount  of  poverty.  That, 
in  this  production  of  poverty,  many  afflicted  through  it  do 
not  drink  before  being  struck  down  by  misfortune,  is  no 
doubt  true ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  impoverished  are 
80  tkrongh  drink,  and  further,  though  the  poorer  they 
become  the  less  do  they  have  to  expend  in  drink,  yet  the 
little  they  do  have  is  more  ceiiiainly  and  exclusively  spent 
in  that  way,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  every  other  claim  or 
necessity.  Thus  drink  first  produces  poverty,  and  then 
pushes  it  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy.* 

■  " '  One  in  e*e>7  eight  of  tlie  population  of  riob  and  prospennu 
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That   poverty   canses    drink    in    the    sense    thiit  ':.■. 

retehedly  Imkh*  drink  to  drown  their  misery  is  |)robfc=:_-AW/ 
1  many  instanees  tnie;  but  in  this  argument  it  is  o:^teu 
oi'gotten  that  tlie  abject  ])overty  which  drives  this  c  lass 
)f  people  (meaning  here  all  who  turn  to  drink  not  fx'^m 
v'iciims   propensity,    but   under   the   goad   of   nnbeari3t»l>le 
woes)  to  drink,  is  directly  due  to  the  circumstances  ^nd 
conditions  as  to  work  and  wages,  etc.,  which  the  drin^ 
traffic  pnxluces  among  the  working  classes,  so  that     *^® 
honest,  decent  poor  are  beaten  df)wn  in  their  straggle    ^f 
keep  on  the  level  of  decent  j)overty,  and  in  their  des^^*^^ 
seek  i-efnge  in  the  very  c^^l  they  have  fought  again8t> 
such  heavy  odds  so  long.  _^ 

"  If  all  tostim«)ny  is  not  fallacious,"  says  the  Rev.     -^^^^ 
Bums  (oj).  ciV.),  "the  mainspring  of  Pauperism  and  of 
Destitution  is  Drinking ;  and  until  that  is  overcome,  li 
reduction  of  the  measure  or  burdens  of  this  evil  can 
expected.     Any  temporary  diminution  will  disappear  w""==" 
Hnctuntions  of  tnide  that  are  certain  to  occur.     With^^ 
a    Temperance    reform,    every    project    for   permaner^^ 
amelioi'ating  our  national  impoverishment  must  be  c 
paratively  ineflieient;  but  with  such  a  reform  the  desir 
end  could  be  accomplished  to  such  an  extent  that  t 

England  dies  a  pau])pr.'     So  wo  arc  told.     But  is  not  the  8tatetn< 
alti)(;ethor  iucredibli*  ?     Ih  there  in  all  brruid  England  one  promui^-    __ 
Btatetimnu  or  one  leadinj^  jonrnnliHt  who  would  believe  it,  if  it  m^^^  J 
put  bofon;  him  ?     I  jini  convincLMl  that  there  is  not  one.     Yet  it     ^ 
BubetautiuUv  accurute.     IUto  are  the  facts —Home  of  the  facts- 
which  it  is  bused.     In  Enurland  and  Wales  duiin^  recent  yean,  tft 
number  of  paupern  at  oni^  time  receiving  relief  has  averaged  800,( 
Of  these  a  little  under  200,(H)0  have  been  indoor,  and  a  little  ov9' 
GOO,U<)0  have  bi*en  outdoor  paupers.     Anioii|ir  the  indoor  panpen  thi^  — 
mortality  in  very  j^eat.     The  Keu^strar-Gencral^s  returns  show  thK*-^        "**"«^fti' 
the  deaths  amoni^   ind<x^r  paupers  constitute  one.fifteenth  of   th*^^ -^  i^^'^iy 
total  numlier  of  deaths  iu  the  country.     It  is  difficult  to  ascertai^^'    t^^'^'^^tox 
with  precision  the  number  of  deaths  which  yearly  take  place  amonji^*^^^*    ^j 
the  600,("HX)  outdoor  pan]»er8.     Would  it  be  extravagant  to  asanm^^^  ^^      ^.    ^ 
that  the  number  of  deaths  (not  the  death  rate)  amongst  them  mntf*^^.^       J  '^1 
be  at  least  as  great  as  among  the  20i»,(X)0?     If  it  be  asBamed  tha^^^*'   4'^U^ 
the  number  of  deaths  (not  the  death  rutc,  observe)  among  the 600,00^^^^ ^"-^^ /^^ 
is  as  great  as  among  the  2(X),0(K);  that  is,  if  the  d&oih  ru/e  among  thff^^^jitt  tO 
former  is  oue-thinl  as  great  as  among  the  latter,  we  are  Bhat  in  t^        ^r^^  '*" 
the   conclusion   that   of  every  fifteen  deaths   which  take  place  SS^        '^_  ja  (^ 
England  and  Wales,  two  are  the  d(>aths  of  paupers.     And  that  is 
greater  pLX)portioa  tlian  one  iu  eight." — Mlianc^  News, 
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worst  forma  of  indigence  and  wretchedness  would  become 
as  rare  as  they  are  now  common ;  all  classes  woald  be 
relieved,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  adequate  aid 
to  those  who  are  most  deserrin^,  bat  who  now  are  either 
totally  neglected  or  but  scantily  assisted." 

§  64.  This  problem  of  poverty  and  deg^dation  is  now  so 
prominently  before  the  pablio  that  it  seems  specially  fitting 
to  call  attention  particnlarly  to  these  evils  as  a  resnlt  of 
drink — to  which  fact,  testimony  of  a  very  striking  character 
comes  in  on  every  side ;  which,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped, 
will  receive  due  attention  from  the  Royal  Commission  for 
devising  means  for  housing  the  poor,  now  sitting. 

The  Import  of  the  Farliameutary  Committee  on  Drink  p»fii»- 
of  183-1  Bays—  j;™JJ7„  ,„. 

"  The  loss  of  productive  labour  in  every  department  itmpwin^ 
of  occupation,  is  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  day  in  six  *"  ^"**' 
throQghont  the  kingdom  (aa  testified  by  witncsaes  engftged 
in  varioQS  mannfactarini^  operations),  by  which  the  wealth 
of  the  conntry,  created,  aa  it  is,  chiefly  by  labonr,  is 
retarded  or  Hupprcssed  to  the  extent  of  one  million  of 
©very  six  that  is  prodnced,  to  Bay  nothing  of  the  conatanfc 
derangement,  imperfection,  and  destruction  in  every 
a^ricultoral  and  mannfactui-ing  process,  occasioned  by  the 
intemperance  and  consequent  nnskilfulnctis,  iuattention, 
and  neglect  of  those  affected  by  intoxication,  and  pro- 
ducing great  injury  in  onr  domestic  and  foreign  ti-ftde." 

From    the    reports    by    Drs.   Parkea    and    Sanderson  R»i»rtinir 
(1871),  I  cite  the  following;—  ^&^- 

"  A  tin-plate  worker  in  constant  work  earns  22j.  a  »"- 
week.  He  has  a  wife,  a  careful,  respectable  woman,  and 
four  children.  The  hosband  drank  heavily.  Sometimes 
he  bronght  home  18s,,  sometimes  16».,  sometimes  12«. ; 
last  week  he  di-ank  it  all.  If  he  would  bring  '22s.  a  week 
she  would  be  happy  aa  the  day  is  long.  This  family  of 
six  persons  were  living  in  one  back  room,  paying  1*.  Gd. 
a  week  rent.  It  was  lOj  feet  long,  9  feet  broad,  and  8J 
feet  high.  The  fnmituri!  was  a  bed,  tabic,  and  two  rickety 
cbaira.     Two  of  the  four  children  were  sick." 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  M.P.,  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  s»'?^;;lj*' 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  January  24,  1870,  said—  l.-»o. 

"  There  were  a  great  many  causes  working  together 
and    causing  the  distress  of  the  country  at  the  present 
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time.     Everybody  had  his  notion  about  the  causes  of  '^• 
He  read  in  the  Licensed  Yictiiallers*  Qu<ird%an  the  ar3^* 
ment   of  the   licensed  victuallers   for  it.     Their  bjccot^^ 
was  that  the  distress  was  caused  by  over-trading,  or^*^ 
trading   was   caused   by   dishonesty   and   hypocrisy,  »w 
hypocrisy   was   caused    by   teetotalism.     He   was  of  tlw 
contrary  opinion.     He  believed  if  the  bulk  of  the  peoph 
of  this  country  were  teetotalers  there  would  have  bieii 
very  little  distress  at  the  present  time.     The  Lord  Provoart, 
during  the  last  few  weeks  that  he  had  administered  relief 
to  the  distressed  in  Glasgow,  had  asked  every  applicftxit 
if  he  was  a  teetotaler,  and  found  he  had  not  one  teetotaler 
come    before    him    for    relief.      Not    considering    other 
questions  of  foolish  expenditure,  he  said  the  £140,000,000 
which  they  spent  every  year  in  drink  was  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  distress.     So  long  as  in  a  country  ^*^^ 
this  we  went  on  spending  that  enormous  amount  of  moBej. 
it  appeared  to  him  impossible  that  we  could  have  a  ret^^ 
to  the  prosperity  which  we  should  all  like  to  see.     The 
question  was,  how  to  put  this  expenditure  down  ?     It*  ^*f 
said  by  some,  '  Educate  the   people,'  but   he  would    *^ 
how  long  we  had  to  wait  before  these  educational  res^  * 
showed  themselves?     During  the  last  ten  years  we  fJ^^^ 
have  spent  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  public  ni<^**^ 
alone  in  educating  the  people,  whilst  intemperance        yx 
rather   increased  than  diminished.     So  that  they  w^^ » 
see  that  education  alone  was  not  the  cure.     Somie  p^^^i^ 
said  that  the  people  Avantcd  better  homes,  and  that  ^^^^i*© 
be  the  remedy.     But  it  was  the  drinking  that  made       -^c 
bad  home.     It  was  not  tlie  bad   homes   that  made    ^"^^ 


drinking.     Others    there   were   who  held    that    reli^*^;^^ 
would  cure  it.     He  admitted  that  truth  was  omnipot^^^^ 
but  if  they  could  not  bring  the  truth  home  to  the  peof-^^ 
it  was  no  good." 
AddTtsasby  On    the    16th   of   January,  1880,  Lord  Derby,  in 

Lord  Derby.   a(j(jj^gg  to  the  Liverpool  Pemiy  Savings  Bank  A8sociati<>' 
said — 

**It  may  seem  almost  ridiculous  to  speak  of   peiii> 
savings  in  connection  with  the  gi'owth  or  decline  of  natio 
wealth :  but  yet  look  at  the  matter  that  way.     I  wiU  0' 
repeat  the  old  story  of  what  the  British  liquor  biU  ia — yx 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions,  or  £20  a  head  for  eve 
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family  of  five  in  the  Britieli  IbIbb.  Nor  will  I  tell  you  that 
htilf  that  Bnm  saved  would  pay  all  the  taxes  of  the  year ; 
but  we  all  know  that,  without  supposing  the  nation  to 
adopt  very  ascetic  hahits,  or  CTen  to  become  as  etrictly 
frugal  as  France,  there  is  an  enormous  mnrgin  for  reason- 
able economy,  and  we  do  not,  I  think,  always  HnSciently 
appreciate  the  fact  that  private  frugality  will  enforce 
public  economy.  Suppose  only  one  quarter  of  the  sum 
spent  in  liquor  or  tobacco  to  be  saved,  that  implies  a 
reduction  of  ten  millions  in  the  revenue,  and  do  you 
tuppote  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  go  to  wort  to 
put  on  thote  ten  millions  again  by  taxation?  Not  he;  he 
would  learn  to  do  without  them.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this 
country,  and  I  think  a  happy  pecaliari^,  that  the  classes 
whose  incomes  are  under  £150  a  year — the  class,  that  is, 
who  live  on  weekly  wages — may  relieve  themselves  almost 
entirely  from  taxation  if  they  think  fit." 

The  next  is  quoted  from  the  Alliance  Nems  (March  5,  amjus 

1881):  Jii';, 

"  In  an  address  to  the  '  ratepayers  of  Toxtcth  Park  and  Toiwrh 
others  whom  it  may  concern,  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  of  4,  o^J^^/n 
Amberley  Street,  Liverpool,  a  member  of  the  Toxteth 
Board  of  Qaardians,  says,  '  The  Guardians  of  Toxteth 
Park,  in  dealing  with  applications  for  relief  from  week  to 
week,  were  struck  by  the  large  number  of  these  cases 
which  came  from  a  particular  district  of  the  township.  A 
return  was  therefore  ordered  of  the  exact  number  of 
applications  for  relief  during  a  given  period,  from  that 
portion  of  the  township  to  the  north  of  Park  Street  and 
west  of  Park  Road,  as  compared  with  the  applications 
from  the  rest  of  the  township.  These  returns  revealed 
the  "startling  fact"  that  two-tbirds  of  our  pauperism 
came  from  this  district,  comprising  about  one-eighth  of 
the  area,  and  only  one-foarth  of  the  population  ;  the  exact 
numbers  being,  from  the  district  marked  A,  with  heavy 
dark  tints  on  the  map,  911  applications  for  relief;  from 
district  B,  54i2  ;  and  from  district  C,  45,  in  the  san>c  period. 
The  amount  of  money  spent  in  liquor  in  district  A  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  over  one  hnndifd  public- 
houses,  or  about  half  the  total  number  of  public-hoDses  in 
the  township,  are  maintained  and  doing  a  more  or  less 
flourishing  trade  within  or  closely  abutting  upon  this  area. 
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Estimating  the  average  "  weekly  takings  "  of  each  of  these 
public- houses  at  £20,  and  assuming  that  fully  one- half  of 
the  population  hei'e  are  sober,  industrious  people,  who 
spend  little  or  nothing  on  drink,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  from  10;?.  to  20«.  per  week  from  many  families 
goes  for  liquor.  How  many  struggling,  sober,  indnstrioos 
families,  paying  poor  rates,  are  compelled  to  live  on  less 
than  those  receiving  parish  relief  spend  in  liquor  when 
they  can  get  it  ?  The  direct  cost  to  the  township  of  this 
area,  in  poor  rates,  is  not  loss  than  £10,000  per  annum,  or 
equal  to  6d.  in  the  pound  of  the  rates,  over  and  above  a 
very  liberal  allowance  for  pauperism.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  charge  for  extra  police  in  these  parts,  the  large 
sums  distributed  in  private  charity,  and  the  hundred  other 
ways  in  which  the  thriftless  and  the  dissolute  manage  to 
impose  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary, upon  tlicir  neighbours.  The  money  cost  is  not 
the  only  or  the  worst  part  of  the  business.  Murders, 
stabbing,  wounding,  and  other  crimes  of  violence,  are  of 
fi'oquent  occun*ence  hci*e.  The  slaughter  of  innocent 
babes,  smothered  by  their  drunken  mothers,  out-hcrods 
Herod.  The  death  rate  within  this  area,  if  published 
separately,  would  astonish  the  Health  Committee  and  the 
Town  Council  of  Liverpool,  and  would  stand  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  portions  of  the 
township  without  public-houses,  which  averages  10  in  a 
1000  in  the  rural  district.  Here  it  would  probably  be  not 
less  than  40  per  1000.  Vice  and  immorality  from  these 
parts  crowd  our  workhouse  hospital,  Avhich  must  soon  be 
enlarged,  at  the  cost  of  tlie  ratepayers,  and  there  is 
displayed  a  state  of  things  too  revolting  for  description. 
.  .  .  The  applications  for  parish  relief  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  these  few  from  the  streets  nearest  the  dark 
area,  though  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
the  artisan  and  lalx>unng  class.  The  head  constable 
reports  that  his  officers  have  very  little  to  do  in  this 
district.  No  complaint  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  absence 
of  public-houses  in  the  district,  which  is  two  miles  long, 
and  nearly  the  same  distance  Avide  in  its  longest  measure- 
ment. That  the  people  in  the  dark  area  do  not  wish 
public-houses  in  their  midst  is  pnned  by  the  fact  that  they 
are   rapidly   migrating   into    the   bright   ai*ea,   and   that 
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whenever  memorialB  in  fat-onr  of  Sunday  closing  of  pnblic- 
honses,  and  other  reatrictions,  are  got  np,  the  people  in 
the  darlc  area  are  most  nnanimons  in  signing  them.  A 
motion  for  memorializing  the  GoTemment  in  favour  of 
a  measure  for  reducing  the  number  of  pnblic-houaea  was 
supported  by  seven  members  of  the  Toxteth  Board  of 
Onardians,  while  eight  voted  againBt,'" 

And  the  same  journal  (January  7,  1882)  pablishes  the  a 
following  from  the  pen  of  the  itev.  John  Eirk,  D.D.,  " 
Edinburgh; — 

"This  United  Kingdom  of  ours  is  threatened  with 
terrible  poverty.  The  plague  which  ia  in  various  forms 
coming  upon  us  is  emphatically  national.  ...  A  small 
namber  of  people  are  becoming  euormonsly  rich,  while  the 
f^at  mass  of  the  community  is  becoming  rapidly  poor. 
.  .  .  Especially  in  London  scores  are  dying  of  literal  starva- 
tion for  lack  of  food  to  eat.  ...  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
explanations  of  this  state  of  things  shonld  be  given,  bnt  it 
ia  immensely  strange  that  the  most  obvious  of  all  should 
not  even  be  suffered  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  press,  in  the 
pulpit,  or  on  the  platform !  .  .  .  Above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  sterling  money  a  year  is  actually  being 
handed  over  by  the  masses  of  the  people  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  families  for  worse  than  nothing !  The  expenditure 
of  this  money  in  liquor  involves  far  more  than  an  equal 
loss  in  efficient  labour,  and  in  other  ways.  The  ignorance 
of  the  multitude  is  so  great,  the  fascination  of  the  liquor 
is  so  powerful,  the  huge  swindle  is  so  supported  by  law 
and  government,  and  the  stream  of  gold  is  so  enormous, 
that  it  is  ostracism  to  lay  it  bare  to  the  public  eye,  and 
yet  it  is  wonderful  that  it  should  be  possible  to  be  silent  on 
the  subject,  when  the  great  body  of  the  nation  is  rapidly 
sinking  into  helpless  poverty  by  this  iniquity  alone  !  Only 
look  at  the  subject  for  a  few  moments.  Allow  this  liquor 
system  to  be  suppressed,  and  at  least  three  hundred 
millions  of  sterling  money  annually  will  remain  in  the 
ownership  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Let  this  sum  as 
a  capital  be  employed  as  it  is  employed  now  wherever 
liquor-selling  has  been  suppressed  ;  let  this  wealth  accumu- 
late as  it  will,  and  must  do,  and  what  would  even  seven 
'  bad  harvests '  do  ?  The  truth  is  palpable.  These  harvests 
would  not  give  the  people  serious  concern.     They  would 
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huno^er,  they  committod  crime,  then  tlieir  names  were  to 
be  put  upon  the  black  list,  enrolled  among  the  outcasts  of 
the  nation,  and  over  them  was  to  be  set  the  ever- watchful 
eye  of  the  policeman.  And  if  their  children  rambled  about 
the  streets  nn cared  for,  they  were  to  be  sent  off  to  re- 
formatory schools,  where  they  would  be  supported  and 
trained  at  the  expense  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  parents  relieved  from  the  burdens  and 
expense  of  their  charge,  and  thus  enabled  to  have  more 
money  and  freedom  wherewith  to  indulge  in  dissipation 
and  hurry  on  their  own  ruin.  Such  has  been  the  policy 
of  our  statesmen  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
to  this  policy  we  may  attribute  three-fourths,  if  not  nine- 
tenths,  of  the  social  evils  that  so  grievously  affect  our  land. 

"  Daring  the  entire  period  of  the  recent  long  depression 
in  trade,  some  very  remarkable  economic  phenomena  have 
presented  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  the  warehouses 
of  the  country  have  been  crowded  with  goods  wanting 
customers,  and  side  by  side  with  these  there  have  been 
multitudes  of  persons  in  distress  and  want,  needing  the 
goods  which  so  overcrowded  the  warehouses.  And  then, 
further,  there  have  been  the  banks  with  their  coffers 
glutted  with  money  seeking  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  purchase  and  the  transfer  of  stocks  in  the  ware- 
houses to  the  backs  and  the  homes  of  the  people  who  were 
in  want ;  at  the  same  time  wages  have  been  comparatively 
high,  and  the  price  of  food  has  been  low,  thus  giving  a 
large  margin  of  the  nation's  income  as  available  for  invest- 
ment in  manufactured  goods  ;  and  yet  the  desired  trade 
has  not  come.     How  has  this  arisen  ? 

"  There  can  only  be  one  answer  given  to  this  question, 
viz.,  the  one  given  by  the  Economist  newspaper  in  its 
annual  trade  review  in  1876.  The  Economist  then  stated 
that  the  dulness  of  trade  arose  from  the  fact  that  from 
some  cause  or  other  the  means  of  consumers  had  become 
lessened ;  or,  in  other  words,  people  had  become  so 
impoverished  as  to  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy  the 
goods. 

"  What  was  it  that  had  impoverished  the  people  ? 
There  were  several  minor  causes  that  had  contributed  to 
this,  chief  among  which  were  the  bad  harvests  of  the 
country.     The  loss  from  this  source  was  variously  estimated 
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in  different  velars  at  from  £20,000,UCm)  to  £i}OMW/) 
per  annum  ;  but  the  main  cause  of  impovensliinent  was 
this  :  the  money  whicli  ought  to  have  gone  into  the  tills 
of  the  grocer,  the  draper,  the  tailor,  the  farnitui-e  doaler, 
etc.,  went  into  the  till  of  the  publican;  £13«.5,O0O,000 
yearly  thus  spent,  and  another  £100,000,000  sacnficed  to 
atone  for  the  mischief  which  the  expenditure  of  the 
£130,000,000  caused,  could  have  no  other  i*esult  than  to 
produce  depression  in  trade.  Thei-e  was  every  element  of 
trade  prosperity  present,  except  the  buying  element,  bat, 
unfortunately,  that  element,  instead  of  applyin^^  itself  to 
the  purchase  of  the  goods  which  filled  the  warehoasea, 
wasted  its  resources  at  the  public-house  ;  for  instance,  £4 
per  head  were  spent  yearly  in  drink,  and  but  eight  shillings 
on  cotton  goods,  and  so  people  were  in  poverty  and  ragH, 
and  manufacturei*s  coiild  find  no  market  for  their  goods. 

'*  The  question  nuiy  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my 
audience — What  does  it  matter  whether  the  money  be 
spent  in  di'ink  or  in  manufactured  goods,  or  in  hoase- 
building,  or  in  improving  land,  or,  indeed,  in  any  way  ? 
for,  it  is  said,  does  not  the  money  cii*cnlate  in  the  country 
in  one  case  just  as  much  as  in  the  other  ?  Let  us  look  at 
this  point  for  a  moment. 

"I  will  suppose  the  case  of  one  hundred  men,  each 
earning  £2  weekly.  On  an  average  the  men  spend  12«. 
per  week  each  in  drink,  which,  unfortunately,  for  many 
men  is  not  extravagant.  At  the  end  of  the  year  these  one 
hundred  men  will  have  spent  £3120.  Well,  it  is  said,  the 
£3120  is  not  lost,  for  it  is  cii-culating  thi-ough  the  country, 
and,  therefore,  what  does  it  matter  how  it  is  spent  ? 

'*  Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  spending  the  12#. 
weekly  in  drink,  they  put  the  money  into  a  building  club 
and  invest  it  in  building  houses,  the  money  would  build 
twenty  houses  worth  £156  each,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  £3120  w^ould  be  circulating  in  the  country  just  as 
was  the  ca«e  when  spent  in  drink.  In  the  one  case  there 
are  £3120  cii*culating,  plus  nothing;  in  the  other  case 
there  are  £3120  circulating,  plus  twenty  houses  added  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

*^  Let  us  pursue  the  comparison  further.  As  a  result 
of  the  £3120  spent  in  drink,  there  would  probahly  be 
some  hundi*ed8  of  cases  of  drunkenness ;  theit)  would  be 
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Tif'irlcct  and  loss  of  woi'k  ;  tlici-e  would  often  lie  cnu'lty 
iiml  niistTV  at  hoinu;  liu-i'c  would  he  hcadaclics,  Mrkiicss, 
accidents;  there  would  be  neglect  of  families,  pauperism, 
crime,  vagrancy ;  there  wonld  probably  be  some  addition 
of  persons  to  the  unemployed  population  of  the  country, 
and  maybe  also  some  parts  of  the  families  of  the  hundred 
men  wonld  find  their  way  down  amongst  the  lapsed 
masses  of  society.  And  there  would  further  be  the  costs 
and  burdens  resulting  from  this  condition  of  things ;  and 
the  waste  of  labour  and  cost  of  striving  to  neutralize  and 
remedy  them.  It  is  a  low  estimate  to  assume  that  from 
these  causes  £2000  would  be  lost  to  society,  in  addition  to 
the  £3120  of  direct  expenditure,  or  over  £5000  in  all. 

"  Let  us  follow  the  other  expenditure  in  its  results. 
In  the  first  place,  we  find  some  twenty  or  more  men  set  to 
work  to  build  the  houses.  These,  of  course,  would  earn 
weekly  wages,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week,  themselves  or 
their  wives  would  be  off  to  the  shops  to  purchase  goods 
for  their  families;  and  besides  this  there  would  be  the 
absence  of  the  drunkenness  and  misery  which  resulted 
when  the  money  was  spent  in  drink. 

•*  In  one  case  we  have  £3120  circulated,  plus  a  further 
indirect  loss  of  some  £2000,  all  of  which  is  abstracted  from 
trade,  plus  resulting  misery  that  is  appalling. 

"  In  the  other  case  we  get  £3120  circulated,  plus 
twenty  houses  added  to  the  nation's  stock  of  wealth  ;  plos 
employment  found  for  twenty  or  more  workmen ;  plus 
increased  trade  for  the  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers ; 
pins  a  diminished  taxation  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
drink  evil ;  plus  happiness  to  the  families  concerned, 
instead  of  misery  and  maybe  ruin. 

**  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  economic  influence  of 
these  two  courses  of  action,  we  must  carry  the  comparison 
into  the  second  year.  The  one  hundred  men  who  kept  off 
the  drink  start  the  year  with  twenty  houses,  valued  at 
£3120,  whilst  the  others  have  nothing.  If  these  houses 
are  let  at  4*.  each  weekly,  they  will  yield  £200  per 
annum,  or  it  is  an  addition  to  the  men's  income  of  £2  each 
yearly,  for  which  the  men  do  not  work.  The  third  year 
it  wonld  be  more,  and  the  fourth  year  more  again,  and  so 
wealth  would  go  on  increasing,  the  demand  for  labour 
would  correspondingly  grow,  and  along  with  both  there 
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would  be  comfort  and  plenty  instead  of  misery  amd 
ruin. 

"  A  moment's  reflection  will  start  the  problem  in  the 
mind  of  every  thoughtful  person ;  if  to  redeem  an  ex- 
penditure of  £3120  from  drink  and  transfer  it  to  other 
and  legitimate  channels,  so  much  of  economic  and  social 
good  results,  what  would  have  been  the  sum  of  the 
economic  and  social  good  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  rt»demption  of  the  whole  of  the  drink  expenditure  of 
£136,00<},000  yearly  during  the  last  ten  years?  I  fancy 
that  in  such  a  case  we  should  not  have  been  here  to-night 
discussing  problems,  social,  economic,  etc.,  for  the  prob- 
lems would  have  been  solved,  and  the  evils  associated 
with  them  would  have  disappeared. 

'*  So  far  as  economic  result  goes,  waste  of  wealth  is  as 
hurtful  to  ti-ade  and  to  the  development  of  material  pro- 
gress when  it  occurs  in  the  spending  of  money  as  in  the 
production  of  goods.  For  example,  if  a  man  with  an 
income  of,  say,  2o^.  weekly,  throws  bs.  of  it  into  the  sea,  it 
will  be  clear  that  he  might  as  well  only  have  an  income  of 
20«. ;  or  if  he  does  what  is  the  same  thing,  squanders  it  in 
a  way  that  yields  him  no  return  of  good,  he  would  be 
quite  as  well  off  financially  and  economically  if  his  wages 
were  red  need  to  20s.  per  week  ;  provided  no  portion  of  his 
income  were  squandered  away. 

"  But  if  the  man  spends  his  money  in  a  way  that  not 
only  yields  him  no  return  of  good,  but  which,  instead  of 
good,  entails  evil  upon  him,  upon  his  family,  and  perhaps 
upon  the  community  at  large,  then  by  the  extent  of  the 
losses  and  evils  which  result  from  such  misspending  of 
monev,  to  that  extent  is  the  waste  of  wealth  still  further 
increased.  If  we  assume  that  the  damage  resulting  in 
equal  in  extent,  say,  to  four  shillings,  it  will  be  clear  that 
society  will  be  no  better  off  than  if  the  man's  income  were 
only  sixteen  shillings,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  besides 
the  five  shillings  lost  in  the  spending,  there  is  four 
shillings  lost  in  damage  done. 

''  It  is  an  admitted  fact  in  political  economy  that  labour 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  source  of  value,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  wealth.  As  a  rule,  things  are  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  their  production.  It  will  follow, 
therefore,  that  the  labour  of  one  week,  if  the  income  there- 
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from  be  properly  expended,  will  create  a  demand  for  the 
laboar  of  tbe  sacceeding  week.  If,  therefore,  there  were 
only  the  current  income  fund  to  fall  back  apon,  this,  if 
properly  expended,  wonid  keep  the  indaBtrial  ball  rolling ; 
but  when  we  remember  that  there  is  an  accumulated 
capital  that  seeks  employment,  and  when  we  know  that 
money  rightly  laid  out  and  labour  rightly  applied  are 
constantly  reproducing  themselves,  and  adding  to  the 
capital  stock  which  needs  to  find  employment  in  purchasing 
labonr,  or  the  products  of  labour,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
it  will  be  clear  that  there  must  be  something  terribly  wrong 
in  our  economical  arrangements  and  habite,  or  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  pauperism  and  destitution  to  hare  a 
place  in  onr  midst. 

"  Bat  when  one-fonrth  or  one-third  of  the  nation's 
income  ia  applied  to  pnrposes  that  yield  no  return  of  good, 
but  often  of  harm  ;  when  we  spend  £136.000,000  yearly  in 
drink,  and  sacriiice  £100,000,000  more  to  make  good  the 
mischief  which  the  drink  does ;  and  when  in  many  minor 
ways  we  add  to  this  waste,  the  total  becomes  a  great  one, 
and  is  a  constant  draft  npon  the  trading  or  bnving  fund  of 
the  nation,  and  so  it  becomes  Impossible  that  the  indDStrial 
ball  can  be  kept  rolling,  innsmaeh  as  the  tand  needed  to 
secure  this  is  so  largely  waat^nl;  for  we  cannot  both  waste 
it  and  use  it ;  and  we  may  try  to  amend  onr  poor  laws,  we 
may  increafie  the  repressive  character  of  onr  criminal  and 
vagrant  laws,  we  may  seek  to  get  better  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  we  may  labour  to  find  work  for  our  un- 
employed population,  or  reform  onr  land  taws,  and  improve 
the  waste  lands  of  the  country — all  good  and  many  of  them 
veiy  good  in  their  way — bnt  they  can  never  compensate  for 
the  waste  of  so  much  of  the  nation's  income  and  wealth. 

"  If  my  hearers  have  been  able  to  follow  the  facts  and 
arguments  which  have  been  adduced,  they  will  probably 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  social  qnestions  which 
give  to  our  statesmen  and  philanthropists  so  much  concern 
would  have  no  existence  were  it  not  for  causes  that  we 
ourselves  set  in  operation.  Tbe  question  of  bow  to  eecnre 
good  trade,  ensure  fair  and  steady  wages,  provide  work  for 
our  unemployed  population,  remove  the  inequalities  of 
wealth  and  poverty  which  exist,  how  to  banish  pauperism 
and  vagrancy,  and  largely  reduce  cxime  and  lunacy,  how  to 
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lift  uj»  from  clof^radatiou  tlie  lapsed  masKcs  of  our  coantrv. 
liow  to  stnive  btttcT  dwellings  for  our  working  classt;s. 
with  other  problems,  are  all  bound  up  with  the  question  of 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  nation ;  remedy  this,  and  all  the 
others  Avill  pmctieally  disappear." 

Miss  Mar  J  Bay  ley  writes  in  the  Daily  News  (Novembep 

19,  188:3)— 

'*  Those  of  us  who  have  h)ng  watched  the  steadily  in- 
creasing horroi'S  of  the  homes  of  our  Londoii  poor  are 
deeply  thankful  for  the  pi-orainence  you  have  lately  given  to 
this  subject.  Your  contributor  says  with  truth  that  'no 
single  rt^fomi,  no  single  line  of  effort  will  meet  the  evil ;  *  but 
as  I'egards  both  the  small  earnings  mentioned,  and  the 
doubt  expressed  whether  even  comfortable  incomes  would 
avail  much  as  things  now  are,  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  results  of  increased  income  in  the  pa£(t,  and  to 
causes  now  adding  to  pressui-e  in  the  labour  market.  The 
five  years  which  preceded  1877  Avere  a  time  of  unasnal 
j)n)S])ei'ity  in  the  way  of  earning  money  ;  work  was  com- 
panitively  plentiful,  and  wages  high.  During  those  years 
the  inci'case  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drink  was 
enormous;  the  home  consumption  of  cotton  goods  went 
down  eight  per  cent.  Those  who  watched  the  homes  of 
the  poor  during  those  dreadful  years  state  that  their  moral 
condition  then  fell  to  a  lower  point  than  had  ever  been 
known  before.  Then)  were  happy  exceptions  not  a  few ; 
but  to  the  vast  majority  the  large  sums  earned  In-ought 
rather  a  diminution  than  an  increase  of  all  that  is  worthy 
the  name  of  prosperity.  Turning  now  to  the  subject  of 
famine  wages  and  competition  for  employment,  even  here 
the  door  of  prosperity  is  bolted  and  banned,  not  by  want 
of  i-esonrces,  but  by  our  vices.  When  I  return  from 
homes  Avhose  belongings,  all  put  together,  would  once  have 
failed  to  realize  half  a  crown,  and  see  that,  though  only 
receiving  the  same  wages  as  before,  the  reclaimed  occupants 
have  become  customei's  to  the  ii^onmonger,  cabinet-maker, 
ci'ockery  shop,  linendraper,  etc.,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  great  would  be  the  natural  increase  in  demand  for 
labour  of  all  kinds  if  this  change  should  become  general. 
And  when  reading  the  hearti-ending  statistics  of  ill-paid 
labour  done  by  women,  let  us  not  forg^et  that  there  are 
tens   of  thousands  of  married   women  crowding  up  the 
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labonr  market  who  ought  neTer  to  be  there  at  all.  I  have 
persuaded  very  many  women  to  give  up  all  paid  labour, 
and  to  devote  themselvea  entirely  to  their  families.  I  can 
recall  no  instance  where  this  change  was  not  advantageous, 
even  pecnninrily,  for  the  waste  and  destrnction  caused  by 
neglected  children  are  indescribable.  Where  the  wife  has 
to  earn  money  the  children  are  usually  in  rags.  Just  a 
few  indispensable  articles  of  clothing  are  pnrchased  ready- 
made  at  a  slop-shop,  at  a  price  so  low  one  nondei's  how 
anything  can  have  been  paid  for  making  np.  The  mother 
at  home  can  enconi-age  honest  trade  by  buying  decent 
material  which  she  makes  up  herself.  Bat  how  is  all  this 
poRsible  while  thousands  npon  thousands  of  pounds  aro 
swept  into  publicans'  tills  every  Saturday  and  Sunday 
night  ?  The  sums  that  are  still  forthcoming  to  procure 
intoxicating  drink  appear  to  me  to  disprove  your  contribn- 
tor's  statemrnt  thnt  low  wages  are  tho  main  root  of  onr 
present  distress.  They  are  a  fruit,  though  bearing  seed, 
it  is  true,  and  thus  continnally  diupping  fresh  roots." 

In  his  papers  on  "  How  the  Poor  live,"  published  during  G»org»  R. 
the  summer  of  1883  in  The  Pictorial  World,  Mr.  George  R.  ^gj^^ 
Sims  saj-8 —  Pootuve." 

"  The  gin  palaces  flourish  in  the  slums,  and  fortunes 
are  made  out  of  men  and  women  who  seldom  know  where 
to-mon-ow's  meal  is  coining  from.  ...  A  copper  or  two 
often  obtained  by  pawning  the  last  rag  that  covers  the 
shivering  children  on  the  bare  floor  at  home,  will  buy 
enough  vitriol  madness  to  send  a  woman  home  so  besotted 
that  the  wretchedness,  the  anguish,  the  degradation  that 
await  her  there  have  lost  their  grip.  .  .  .  If  I  were  asked  to 
say  offhand  what  was  tbe  greatest  curae  of  the  poor,  and 
what  was  the  greatest  blessing,  I  think  my  answer  to  the 
hrst  query  would  be  the  public-house,  and  to  the  second, 
the  hospital." 

And  thia  from  the  Daily  News  (November  20, 1883)  r—  TlxtMU. 

"  Speaking  on  Sunday  night  at  tho  Great  Central  Uall,  JJ^J^^ 
Shoreditch,  whicli  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  some  of  tho  M.P. 
London  'slums,'  Mr.  Caino,  M.P.,  said  that  the  question  ot 
housing  the  London  poor  was  one,  he  thought,  in  which 
Parliament  could  help,  not  by  building  houses  at  the  cost 
of  the  State,  but  in  removing  as  far  as  possible  the  causes 
which  resulted  in  the  evils  now  being  so  widely  discussed. 
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any  idea  of  the  terrible  extent  to  wMoh  this  cause  of 
poverty  prevails. 

"  Come  to  a  common  lodgiiig-Iioiise,  aJid  see  what  class 
of  people  fill  the  beds  at  fourpence  a  night.  Poor 
labourers?  Yes.  Loafers  and  criminHls  ?  Yes.  Bat 
haadreds  of  men  who  have  once  been  in  first-class  poai- 
tiona,  and  who  have  had  every  chance  of  doing  well,  are 
to  be  foDnd  there  also. 

"  For  my  paipose  I  will  merely  take  the  cases  which 
have  drifted  to  the  alam  lodging-honse  through  drink. 

"  The  following  have  all  passed  recently  through  one 
common  lodging-hoose  in  one  of  the  most  notorious  slums 
of  London :— 

"  A  paymaster  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

"  Two  men  who  had  been  col  lege  chums  at  Cambridge, 
and  met  accidentally  here  one  night,  both  in  the  last  stage 
of  poverty.  One  had  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  succeeded 
to  a  large  fortune, 

"  A  physician's  son,  himself  a  doctor,  when  lodging 
here  sold  fusees  on  the  Strand. 

"  A  clergyman  who  had  taken  high  honours.  Last 
seen  in  the  Borough,  drunk,  followed  by  jeering  Ixiys. 

"  A  commercial  traveller  and  superintendent  of  a 
Snnday  school. 

"  A  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange — fonud  to  bo 
saffering  from  delirium  tremens — removed  to  work- 
house. 

"  The  brother  of  a  clergyman  and  scholar  of  European 
repute  died  eventually  in  this  slum.  Friends  bad  ex- 
hausted every  effort  to  reclaim  him.  Left  wife  and  three 
beautiful  children  living  in  a  miserable  den  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Wife  drinking  herself  to  death.  Children 
rescued  by  friends  and  provided  for. 

"  Brother  of  a  vicar  of  a  large  London  parish — died  in 
the  slum. 

"  These  are  all  cases  which  have  passed  through  one 
common  lodging-house.  What  would  the  others  show 
had  we  the  same  opportunity  of  knowing  their  customers  ? 
These  people  have  all  been  forced  back  on  a  rookery 
through  drink — sober,  they  need  never  have  sunk  so  low 
as  that." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  "  Dastman's  speech  "  i 
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'  leathered  '  him  if  lie  did  nol  come  tiome  with  the  money 
in  time.  The  lad  was  covered  with  rags  &oA  tatters  from 
head  to  foot,  bat  he  bad  an  iDtelligeot  face,  and  spoke 
both  correctly  and  modestly.  After  rewarding  him  for  hia 
information,  the  writer  turned  homeward,  nioditating  on  the 
horrible  fact  that,  with  all  oar  civilizatioii,  there  shoald 
exist  parents  who  enslave  their  children,  and  deliberately 
make  their  hves  a  blight  to  them  and  a  carae  to  society. 

"  Subsequent  revelations  and  reports  of  other  letter 
writers  have  shown  beyond  all  doubt  that  children  thas 
abnsed  always  have  parents  who  spend  moat  of  their 
snbetance  in  drink.  The  child  ragged  and  ill-used  is  ever 
the  drnnkard's  child.  Edacation,  clothing,  food,  home 
care,  all  are  swallowed  down  with  the  drink,  and  the  poor 
child  is  seat  oat  with  curses  and  threats  to  force  sales  on 
a  compassionate  public,  instead  of  being  folded  at  home  in 
the  arms  of  parental  love.  The  philanthropists,  whose 
feelings  are  shocked  on  the  discovery  of  so  mnch  crnelty, 
at  once  set  to  work  to  devise  some  petty  ameliorations  and 
palliatives.  The  children  must,  forsooth,  be  taken  from 
their  parents,  and  thrust  into  industrial  schools.  Or  there 
must  be  a  law  passed  forbidding  children's  sale  of  matches 
or  papers  in  the  streets  after  a  cei^in  hour  in  the  evening. 
All  the  while  the  trath  is  overlooked,  that  so  sure  as 
the  existing  cases  of  parental  cruelty  and  of  children's 
nocturnal  street-cries  are  dealt  with,  a  new  crop  of 
children,  equally  wretched,  and  equally  needing  deliver- 
ance from  their  parents,  will  arise  to  point  the  finger  of 
Bcom  at  the  labours  of  the  philanthropist. 

"  When  a  tree  is  evil,  and  brings  forth  evil  fruit  in 
ceaseless  profusion,  they  do  nothing  who  confine  their 
efforts  to  the  frnit.  Clear  away  one  crop,  another  still 
succeeds ;  and  so  it  will  be  till  Philanthropy,  tii-ed  ont, 
folds  her  hands  and  sits  down  in  sheer  despair.  But  to 
kill  the  root  is  to  cat  off  the  fruit ;  and  they  who  seek  to 
atop  the  sad  fruit  of  drunken  cruelty  to  children  must  go 
down  under  the  crnelty,  which  is  the  fruit,  to  the  drunken- 
ness, which  is  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  again  below  that 
to  the  li(|nor  traffic,  which  is  the  root.  Until  this  is  done 
nothing  is  done.  The  hitter  crop  removed,  renews  itself. 
The  hellish  bough  is  torn  away  from  the  tree  for  a 
moment ;  but  uno  avulso,  wm  deficit  alter." 
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"  334.  Hare  the  goodneBs  to  state  to  the  comtnittee  &iraden 
ihe  maimer  in  which  coal-wbippers  are  enga^d  and  paid.  ^^^IH.''" 
— I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  a  living  hj  coal-  aaotij 
whipping  for  the  last  ten  jeara.     When  I  want  employ-  ^'^^'^n 
ment  (me  and  the  lilces  of  me,  of  course)  I  have  to  go  to  f^ 
the  pnblicas  to  get  a  job,  to  ask  him  for  a  job ;  and  he 
tells  me  to  go  and  sit  down  and  he  will  give  me  an  answer 
bj-and-by.     I  go  and  sit  down,  and  if  I  have  twoi>eiice  in 
my  pocket,  oQ  course  1  am  obliged  to  spend  it,  with  a  view 
of  getting  a  job;  and  probably,  when  two  or  three  honrs 
have  elapsed,  by  that  time  there  is  sboat  fifty  or  sixty 
people  come  on  the  same  errand  to  the  same  person,  for  a 
job.      He  keeps  ns  three  or  fonr  honrs  there  ;   and  then  lie 
comes  ont,  and  he  looks  ronnd  among  ns,  and   he   knows 
those  well   that   can   drink   the   most,  and   those   are  the 
people  that  obtain  employment  first.     Those  that  cannot 
drink  a  great  deal,  and  think  more  of  their  family  than 
others   do,  cannot  obtain   any  employment;    those  that 
drink  the  most  get  the  most  employment.     When  the  men 
are  made  np  for  the  ship,  we  go  to  work  the  next  day 
morning;    but   we  have  to  take   what  the  publican  calls 
the  atloicance,  snch  as  a  quartern  of  ram  or  three  half- 
qnartems,  or  a  pot  of  beer;   then  they  have  to  take  a  pot 
of  beer  off  in  a  bottle  on  board — what  he  calls  beer,  but  not 
fit  for  a  man    to  drink   generally  speaking ;   what   I  call 

fMon.    I  have  actually  teemed  it  overboard  myself,  before 
could  drink  it;  I  conid  not  drink  it,  althongh  1  have 
been  sweating  and  as  thirsty  as  a  man  conld  be,  and  have 

Ent  it  overboard,  and  gone  and  dipped   my  bottle  in  a 
ncket  of  water. 

"337.  In  the  after  part  of  the  day,  when  your  work 
was  over,  where  did  you  go  then  P — Then  when  wo  had 
done  our  day's  work  we  came  on  shore,  and  we  had  to  go 
into  the  house  again;  and  perhaps  we  might  want  a 
shilling  or  two  to  get  our  families  a  little  support.  The 
landlord  would  tell  ua  to  go  and  sit  down  in  the  tapcoom, 
and  he  would  give  ua  some  by-and-by,  and  he  would  keep 
ns  there  till  nine  or  ton  at  night;  first  we  would  go  for 
a  pint  or  a  pot,  to  see  whether  he  was  getting  ready,  for 
we  dared  not  go  empty  handed,  without  a  pot  or  a  pint, 
or  to  call  for  sometliing  by  way  of  excuse.  After  keeping 
us  there  nntil  nine  or  ten  at  night,  then  he  would  give  us 
half  a  crown  or  three  shillings.  


^GO 
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"  340.  What  would  have  happened  if  you  had  refused 
to  spend  money  in  drink  ? — Then  we  could  have  no  employ- 
ment ;  and,  moreover,  if  you  had  had  what  you  thought 
was  requisite,  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  sufficient,  he 
would  add  more  than  what  you  had  actually  contracted 
for ;  and  if  you  refused  to  pay  this,  and  said,  *  I  have  not 
had  so  much,  I  won*t  pay  it  * — *  Oh,  won't  you  ?  If  you 
do  not,  here  is  your  money  what  you  say  it  is ;  go  out  and 
never  come  in  here  again.' 

"  341.  Have  you  known  anybody  refused  employment 
because  they  would  not  contribute  to  the  publican's  demand 
for  drink  ? — Yes ;  I  could  find  fifty. 

"342.  Who  have  lost  their  employment  because  they 
would  not  drink  so  much  as  the  publican  wished  ? — Yes, 
I  could. 

"  343.  Could  you  not  engage  yourself  to  the  captain  of 
the  ship  without  going  to  the  publican  ? — No ;  for  the 
publicans  are  some  of  them  shipowners,  and  they  are  all 
intermixed  through  the  trade  by  one  thing  and  another, 
so  that  the  captain  or  owner  of  the  ship  gives  the  favour 
to  the  publican  to  employ  the  whippers." 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  degradation  brought  about 
by  drink  and  poverty  combined  is  furnished  in  the  report 
of  the  special  sanitary  commissioner  of  the  Lancet,  made  in 
1872,  in  which  the  social  condition  of  the  poor  at  Liverpool 
is  thus  descnbed: — * 

'*  There  is  here  a  form  of  poverty  which  can  neither  be 
coaxed  nor  coerced ;  fines  are  useless,  imprisonment  vain. 
There  are  upwards  of  six  thousand  cellars  occupied  by 
permission  of  the  law,  where  at  night  drunkenness  and 
dirt,  wretchedness  and  i^ags  beggar  description.  The  air 
is  redolent  with  broken  sewers  and  human  ordure ;  it  is 
polluted  with  odours  of  filthy  persons,  foul  rags,  and 
stinking  fish.  The  very  walls  exhale  a  stench  of  vermin 
and  contagion.  In  not  one  room  in  ten  is  there  a  bed- 
stead, in  not  one  a  wholesome  bed.  The  inmates  lie 
upon  the  floor,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  bit  of 
straw  or  a  bundle  of  dirty  rags.  Mothers  and  sons, 
fathers  and  daughters,  bi'others  and  sisters,  relations  and 
strangers  of  both  sexes,  lie  indiscriminately  together,  many 

*  Since  this  date  the  sanitary  condition  of  Liverpool  slnms  has 
been  mnch  improved. 
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of  tbem  all  but  naJied,  locked   in  eacli  others'  arms  for 
warmth." 

In  this  fearful  picture  we  see  a  condition — probably  Tbnumning 
chiefly  due  to  intemperance,  certainly  greatly  intensified  and  JJiJS'*^ 
rendered  hopeleaaby  it — in  which  all  diBtinctions  by  which  * 
we  know  one  another  as  worthy  of  life,  hope,  and  love  have 
been  destroyed.     Six  thooHand  Huch  cellars  in  one  city  ! 

Why,  then,  in  that  one  city  alone  there  mnat  be  pliyaical 
and  moral  poison  enongh  to  infect  the  whole  social  structure 
of  the  world.  But  when  we  reniember  that  Liverpool  is 
not  alone,  that  there  is  no  city  without  some  such  composts 
heap  of  vice,  and  remember,  too,  that  nnity  of  the  race 
which  aeeerta  itself,  in  vice  as  well  as  in  virtue,  over  all 
the  most  cleverly  contrived  and  impre^able  barriers  of 
class  and  caste,  so  that  there  is  a  mntual  trickling  and 
percolating  interchange  of  life-essence  through  the  whole 
stratification  we  call  society ;  then  we  begin  to  Bee  some- 
thing of  the  tremendous  danger  and  horror  of  the  evil 
that  haa  been  safiered  to  root  itself  with  the  life-roots  of 
the  race. 

To  illustrate  in  part  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the 
unity  of  the  race  overcomes  the  barriera  of  caste  and  class, 
and  asserte  itself  in  vice  aa  in  virtue,  I  may  point  to  the 
invincible  levelling  power  of  the  sexual  passion — the  power 
given  to  us  to  inspire  us  to  the  highest  plane  of  moral 
being  possible  to  this  life,  but  by  which  we  can,  if  we  will, 
sound  the  lowest  abysses.  It  is  the  one  touch  of  nature 
making  the  whole  world  kin ;  mating  it  kin  on  the  pure 
and  lofty  plaoe  of  pure  and  perfect  home-life  where  sons 
and  daughters  grow  up  in  the  strengthening  light  of  the 
unselfish  love  which  first  united  the  husband  and  wife, 
aud  now  binds  and  inspires  them  in  fatherhood  and 
motherhood  ;  making  it  kin  in  the  populous  world  of  the 
merely  pleasure-seeking ;  and  again  making  it  kin  in 
those  depths  whero  it  has  sunk  into  the  low  and  ravenous 
sensual  instinct  of  prey. 

Wherever  man  exists,  this  one  power,  dominating  for 
good  or  ill,  is  our  common  inheritance  and  keeps  oblite- 
rating all  external  distinctions,  drawing  the  race  together, 
and  cementing  life-relations  in  the  present,  and  for 
po.sterity,  despite  the  strongest  contrast  and  most  insur- 
mountable obstacles. 
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Out  of  some  of  those  six  thousand  cellars  in  Liverpool 
— nests  of  utmost  vice  and  degradation  as  they  are — some 
young  girl  may  emerge,  who,  in  spite  of  rags  and  dirt,  and 
every  bad  inheritance,  may  be  fair,  may  have  both  wit  and 
pretty  looks  enough  to  catch  the  fancy  of  some  gentleman's 
son ;  and  if  drink  has  done  its  usual  work  of  strangling 
the  moral  life  within  him  as  inheritance  and  environments 
have  done  it  for  her — the  worst  wrong  that  may  follow 
does  follow,  and  if  a  child  is  bom  and  lives,  it  may  by  an 
advance  in  mental  endowment  take  its  vile  moral  heritage 
where  yet  wider  nemesis  will  be  wrought. 

For  if  those  who  dwell  always  in  the  safety  and  refine- 
ment of  real  homes,  imagine  that  the  slums  and  dens  of 
vice  are  far  from  them  and  theirs — that  there  can  be 
nothing  in  common  between  them,  I  must  in  conscience 
hint  that  they  may  be  making  the  dangerous  mistake  of 
under-estimating  the  damning  power  of  alcohol  to  obliterate 
just  those  refined  distinctions  in  which  they  trust. 

Alcohol  can  and  does  lead  the  husbands,  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sons  of  just  such  prosperous  homes  into  just  such  pits 
of  infamy.  They  do  not  go  at  once  and  with  their  eyes 
open,  but  step  by  step,  as  surely  as  the  drinking  habit  is 
once  foimed.  For  alcohol  is  not  satisBed  with  making  men 
act  weakly  and  wrongly;  it  will  have  them  gravitate  to 
worse  and  worse,  and  is  cunning  to  devise  always  some 
lower  and  more  blasting  shame.  It  develops  also  that 
other  cunning  of  madness,  quickness  and  watchful  subtlety 
to  veil  its  ravages  and  deceive  the  solicitude  of  loving  ones. 
And  the  result  is  not  only  that  besides  the  family  we  know 
of,  sheltered  under  the  same  roof  with  us,  there  are  half- 
brothers  and  half-sisters  whom  we  never  know,  homeless 
wanderers  in  friendless  guilt  and  shame,  or  tenanta  of  early 
graves  that  cry  louder  than  Abel's  blood ;  but  the  evil 
comes  home  and  the  good  wife  and  mother  is  made  to  un- 
consciously impart  the  secret  poison  to  her  latest  born. 
iThy  Under  the  heading,  "  Why  should  London  wait  ?  "  the 

rwai^-"   ^^^^y  Telegraph  (October  25, 1883)  says,  "  It  is,  however,  be- 
iiy  ginning  to  be  known  what  cruel  sights  and  scenes  the  wealth 

?22i883.  ^^^  magnificence  of  London  conceal.  Men,  women,  and 
children  by  hundreds  of  thousands  exist  among  us  in  a 
condition  which  savages  would  scorn  and  beasts  refuse  to 
bear.    Without  light,  air,  fresh  water,  or  any  of  the  veriest 
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necessities  of  hnm&n  life,  they  are  forced  to  congregate  in 
places  where  not  only  morality  bat  the  merest  decency 
becomes  impossible.  A  majority  among  them  are  indna- 
trions  and  patient  people,  eager  to  work  while  they  can ; 
for  thieves,  prostitutes,  tramps,  and  beggars  are,  most  of 
them,  better  lodged  than  the  victims  of  the  vestry  and  the 
cancns  whose  cause  is  now  at  stake.  Into  rotten  and  reek- 
ing teoemente  they  are  driven  helplessly  by  the  process 
which  rebuilds  the  capital  without  making  rigbtfal  provi< 
aion  for  its  weakest  citizens,  and  their  cry  ie  drowned  and 
their  sorrows  overwhelmed  in  the  ocean  of  existence  which 
Bui^ee  around  them.  'Every  room,'  says  an  explorer,  'in 
these  rotten  and  reeking  tenements  hocises  a  family,  often 
two.  In  one  cellar  a  sanitary  inspector  reports  finding  a 
&ther,  mother,  three  children,  and  four  pigs  !  In  a  room 
a  missionary  discovered  a  man  ill  with  small-poi,  his  wife 
justrecovering  from  hereightb  confinement,  and  the  children 
running  about  half-naked  and  covered  with  dirt.  Here  are 
■even  people  living  in  one  nodergronnd  kitchen,  and  a 
little  dead  child  lying  in  the  same  chamber.  Elsewhere  is 
a  poor  widow,  her  three  children,  and  a  cbild  who  had  been 
dead  thirteen  days.  Her  husband,  who  was  a  cabman,  had 
shortly  before  committed  saicide.  Here  lives  a  widow  and 
her  six  children,  including  one  daughter  of  twcntj'nine, 
one  of  twenty-one,  and  a  son  of  twcnty-sevvn.  Another 
apartment  contaiuR  father,  mother,  and  six  children,  two  of 
whomareill  with  scarlet  fever.  In  another  nine  brothers  and 
sisters,  from  twenty-nine  years  downwards,  live,  eat,  and 
sleep  together.  Here  is  a  mother  who  turns  her  children 
into  the  street  in  the  early  evening  because  she  lets  her 
room  for  immoral  purposes  until  long  after  midnight,  when 
the  poor  little  wretches  creep  back  again,  if  they  have  not 
found  some  miserable  shelter  elsewhere.'  Where  there  are 
beds  they  are  simply  heaps  of  dirty  rags,  shavings,  oi^  straw. 
Crime  alno,  as  a  matter  of  course,  spreads  like  a  fungus  in 
decaying  timber,  where  a  child  must  make  fifty-six  gross 
of  match-boxes  a  day  to  earn  the  ten  shillings  a  week  which 
thieving  will  easily  bring  him.  There  are  women  who 
work  at  the  needle  seventeen  hours  per  diem  for  the  pay 
of  one  shilling !  In  St.  George's- in-the- East  large  nnmbers 
of  children  toil  with  their  tiny  fingers  all  day  making  sacks 
at  a  farthing  apiece !     One  poor  woman  waa  found,  con- 
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Buraptive  and  emaciated,  with  a  drankon  husband  and  five 
starving  children  *  eating  a  few  green  peas.'  In  a  room  at 
Wych  Street,  *  on  the  third  floor,  over  a  marine  store 
dealer's,  thei*e  was,  a  short  time  ago,  an  inquest  as  to  the 
death  of  a  little  baby.  A  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children 
were  living  in  that  room.  The  infant  was  the  second  child, 
who  had  died,  poisoned  by  the  foul  atmosphere ;  and  this 
dead  baby  was  cut  open  in  the  one  room  where  its  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  lived,  ate,  and  slept,  because  the 
parish  had  no  mortuaiy  and  no  room  in  which  post- 
mortems could  be  performed ! '  In  such  abodes  what  room  is 
there  for  honesty,  or  faith,  or  hope  ?  Virtue  herself  departs, 
ashamed,  hopeless,  and  silent,  from  *  homes  '  where  she  has 
nothing  to  offer,  nothing  to  promise ;  where  Vice  itself  is 
so  miserable  that  it  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  reproached. 

*'  These  are  but  slight  and  simple  examples  of  the  state 
of  things  prevalent  in  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  ;  widely, 
notoriously,  terribly  prevalent ;  of  cases  to  be  paralleled  by 
thousands  and  scores  of  thousands  behind  the  splendid 
streets  and  wealthy  squares  of  London." 
T%e  Bitter  From  the  little  pamphlet  entitled  The  Bitter  Cry  of 

cantandm    ^^^^^^  London,  *  1  quote  the  following  (showing  the  close 
(1883).  relation  between  drink,  poverty,  and  shame) : — "  The  low 

parts  of  London  are  the  sink  into  which  the  filthy  and 
abominable  from  all  parts  of  the  country  seem  to  flow. 
Entire  courts  are  filled  with  thieves,  prostitutes,  and  libe- 
rated convicts.  The  misery  and  sin  caused  by  drink  in 
these  districts  have  often  been  told,  but  these  horrors  can 
never  be  set  forth  either  by  pen  or  artist's  pencil.  In  the 
district  of  Euston  Road  is  one  public-house  to  every  hundred 
people,  counting  men,  women,  and  children.  Childi*en  who 
can  scarcely  walk  are  taught  to  steal,  and  mercilessly  beaten 
if  they  come  back  irora  their  daily  expeditions  without 
money  or  money's  worth.  Many  of  them  are  taken  by  the 
band  or  carried  in  the  arms  to  the  gin-palace,  and  not 
seldom  may  you  see  mothers  urging  and  compelling  their 
tender  infants  to  drink  the  fiery  liquid.  Lounging  at  the 
doors,  and  lolling  out  of  windows,  and  prowling  about 
street  comers  were  pointed  out  several  well-known  members 
of  the  notorious  band  of  *  Forty  Thieves,'  who,  often  in 
conspiracy  with  abandoned  women,  go  out  after  dark  to 

*  Issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  London  Congregational  Umon. 
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rob  people  in  Oxford  Street,  Regent  Street,  and  oiiier 
thoroaghfares.  These  particalars  indicate  bat  faintly  the 
moral  inflaencee  from  which  the  dwellers  in  these  Bqaalid 
r^ons  have  no  escape,  and  hy  which  is  bred  *  infancy  that 
knows  no  innocence,  yonth  without  modesty  or  shame, 
matarity  that  is  mature  in  nothing  but  suffering  and 
guilt,  blasted  old  age  that  is  a  scandal  on  the  name  we 
bear.' " 

§  65.  The  mortality  from  drink  has  been  a  much-disputed  !|^***[||'. 
question,  and  the  many  public  ntterances  by  men  acconoted 
both  competent  and  veracious  have  for  some  reason  re- 
ceived but  slight  attention  from  the  public ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  well  known  that  the  average  fignres  dow 
generally  accepted  as  approximately  true  have  been  com- 
puted as  long  ago  as  in  1839.  In  the  Key.  B.  Parsons'  suinneni 
AtUi-BacchtM  (1839)  I  find  the  following :— "  At  an  inqnest  Co™«  ^ 
held  June,  1839,  on  a  person  who  had  died  from  the  effects  lu*. 
cf  intemperance,  Mr.  Wakley,  coroner,  made  these  remarks  : 
'I  think  intoxication  likely  to  be  the  eaiae  of  one-half  ike 
inquettt  that  are  held.'  Mr.  Bell,  the  clerk  of  the  inquests, 
observed  '  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  so  occasioned 
were  supposed  to  be  three  oat  of  jive.'  '  Then,'  said  Mr. 
Wakley,  '  there  are  annually  1500  inquests  in  the  Western 
Division  of  Middlesex,  and,  according  to  that  ratio,  nine 
httndred  of  the  dealka  are  produced  by  hard  drinking.'  On 
another  occasion  Mr.  Wakley  said,  '  Gin  may  be  thought 
the  beat  friend  I  have ;  it  causes  me  to  hold  aonually  one 
thouiand  inquests  more  than  I  should  otherwise  hold. 
Besides  these,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thonsand  persons  in  this  metropolis  die  annually 
from  the  effects  of  gin-drinking,  upon  whom  no  inqnesto 
are  held."  These  remarks  appeared  in  moat  of  the  public 
papers  of  the  time,  and  are  tbe  more  valuable  because  Mr. 
Wakley,  not  long  before  he  became  coroner,  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons  rather  sneeringly  of  teetotalers ;  the 
observations  made  above  were  therefore  extorted  from  him 
by  the  scenes  he  had  witnesaed." 

In  his  Mortality  of  Intemperance  (London,  1879)  Dr.  Twnmonj 
Kerr  says,    "  When,  a   few  years  ago,  I   institaled   an  ^^j^ 
inquiry  into  the  causes  contributing  to  the  mortality  in  the 
practice  of  several  medical  friends,  it  was  with  the  avowed 
object  of  demonstrating  and  exposing  the  utter  falsity  of 
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the  perpetual  teetotal  assertion,  tliat  60,000  drunkards  died 
every  year  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

"  I  had  not  long  pursued  this  line  of  inquiry  before  it 
was  made  clear  to  me  that  there  was  little,  if  any,  exagge- 
ration in  these  tempeitince  statistics ;  and  when  asked  to 
present  the  final  results  of  my  investigation  to  the  last 
Social  Science  Congress,  I  was  compelled  to  admit  that  at 
least  120,(K)0  of  our  population  annually  lost  their  lives 
through  alcoholic  excess — 40,500  dying  from  their  own  in- 
temperance, and  79,500  from  accident,  violence,  poverty,  or 
disease  arising  from  the  intemperance  of  others." 

The  Uarveian  Society  Report  concludes  that  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  the  mortality  among  adults  is  due  to  alcohol ;  t.e., 
about  39,000  in  England  and  Wales,  or  52,000  in  Great 
Britain ;  thus  the  Harveian  computation  exceeds  Dr. 
Kerr's  by  11,500. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  (held  at  Worcester,  August,  1882),  Dr.  Kerr 
reiterated  his  statements,  and  no  one  disputed  their 
accuracy  ;  it  was  even  admitted  that  he  was  within  the 
truth. 
/^m.OuU  In  a  June  number  of  the  Eclio  (1883)  appeared  a 
lUdde!.^  powerful  plea  for  the  protection  of  infants,  entitled  Alcfh 
holic  Infanticide.  It  stated  that  Sir  W.  Gull  considered 
alcohol  as  the  "  most  destructive  agent  among  the  causes  of 
infant  mortality,'*  and  cited  the  evidence  of  the  coroners 
concerning  the  fearfully  frequent  suffocation  of  helpless 
little  ones  under  the  heavy  bodies  of  their  torpidly  drunk 
mothers — a  kind  of  accident  known  as  *  overlaying ; '  and 
alluded  to  the  weekly  records  of  child-murder  committed, 
not  from  stupidity,  but  in  the  direct  violence  of  the  drink- 
frenzy,  by  braining  the  babe  or  casting  it  in  the  fire."  The 
Echo  quoted  Darwin,  and  Di*s.  Edis,  Richardson,  Bree, 
and  Elam,  as  testifying  to  great  infant  mortality  from 
drink,  and  to  the  evil  hereditary  results  for  those  who 
survived. 

The  Lancet  of  about  the  same  date  suggested  a  frightful 
significance  for  the  overlaying  mortality,  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  by  no  means  always  accidental. 

aiftf  An  appalling  and  pathetic  feature  in  the  drink  mortality 

iguqnor  ^^^  ^^^  ^  most  conclusive  proof  that  drink  is  a  foundation 
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of  death,  is  famiBhed  by  the  statistics  of  death  among  the 
liquor  dealers  themselves. 

Dr.  Kerr,  in  the  essay  jaat  qnoted  from,  says,  "  The  Ei«lm«t«  or 
mortality  of  pablicans  is  so  serious  that  the  Registrar- 
General's  reports  show  that  138  die  for  every  100  em- 
ployed in  70  leading  occupations ;  and  in  hiB  laat  anmial 
report  he  draws  attention  to  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  grocers  at  every  group  of  ages 
since  th^  have  begun  to  retail  spirits." 

Mr.  David  Lewis,  ex-magistrate  of  the  city  of  Edin-  ^^'°"' 
burgh,  in  his  Drink  Problem  and  its  Solution  (1881),  says  Mtuuwu 
— "So  frequent  have  premature  deaths  become  among 
publicans,  that  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  popular  life 
assurance  associations  in  the  kingdom  (the  Scottish 
Widows'  Fund)  has  issned  a  circular  to  all  it«  agents  in- 
structing them  that  in  future  the  life  of  no  pnblican  can 
be  insured  upon  any  terms  whatever.  This  example,  wo 
observe,  is  being  followed  by  several  other  associations  in. 
this  country  and  America." 

And  the  General    Assurance    Office,   on   the    18th  of  NoUMtamw 
February,  1881,  issued  a  notice,  which  stated— "That  in  J'.^J^ 
consequence  of  the  excessive  mortality  eiperienced  in  the  55"'° 
case  of   innkeepers  whose  lives  have  been  assured  with 
the   company,  it  is  hereby  notified   that   from  this  date 
the   directors   will    not    undertake    these    risks    on   any 

Concerning  the  mortality  among  public-honse  keepers,  autamot 
Dr.  Edmunds,  in  his  Use  of  Alcohol  as  a  Medicine  (1867),  ^^_ 

"  Tou  will  find  that  thirty  per  thousand  of  those  die 
every  year  where  the  normal  average  of  other  men  is  fifteen 
— that  is,  where  one  workman  dies  two  publicans  die.  Can 
we  account  for  that  in  any  way  ?  What  should  we  expect 
if  we  looked  into  these  facts  ?  The  publican  is  better 
clothed  than  the  working  man ;  he  is  better  honsed  and 
better  fed,  and  less  exposed  to  casualty  and  accident  which 
occur  to  men  in  Uiborious,  mechanical,  and  other  trades ; 
and  therefore  we  should  expect  that  the  publican  would 
live  longer  than  the  ordinary  working  man.  And  so  he 
would,  if  it  were  not  for  this  one  fact  which  comes  in — he 
is  mixed  up  with  alcoholic  liqnore ;  he  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a 
drunkard,  but  he  takes  that  which  damages  his  stomach. 
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of  abstainers  is  recognized  by  a  charge  of  20  per  ceot.  lees 
to  teetotal  tban  to  iDoderate  drinkers."  ' 

§  66.  Schlegel  said,  when  this  centnry  waa  in  its  dawn — 
"  Drinking  is  the  principal  caase  of  insanity  and  suicide  !n  schitgcioa 
England,    Germany,    and   Russia,   of    licontiousness    and  "itinku* 
gambling  in  Franco,  and  of  bigotry  in  Spain."  unitjuui 

Dr.  ¥.  Qanghofner,  of  Prague,  in  bis  address  on  the  "**'•■ 
Influence  of  Alcohol  on  Man  (Prague,  1880),  says,  "It  is  Dr.  omg. 
estimated  that  in  the  asylums  of  America,  England,  and  ""^S^of 
Holland,  the  total  number  insane  from  drink  ranges  from  iiiiaholk 
15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  from  20  to  28  per  cent,  in  the  l^^'ric 
asylums  of  France."  EnBiind,.nd 

In   the   Journal  of  Mental    Seienea   (April,    1869),  Dr.  °°"™'- 
Lockhart- Roberts  on  computes  for  England  and  Germany,  Dr.  Lock- 
in  1844,  one  lunatic  to  every  808  inhabitants,  and  in  1868  ^,^."" 
one  lunatic  for  every  432  inhabitants.  nnuiion  tor 

The  third  report  on  intemperance  before  the  Select  otfrninj. 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  Bhowa,  from  18C5  to  Houwot 
1875,  an  increase  in  popatation  of  13  per  cent.,  in  lunacy  ^IH^™', 
of  67  per  cent.,  and  in  dmnkenneas  of  130  per  cent.  from  law 

Mr.  Hoylc   states   that  "The   number  of  lunatics  in"'"'" 
asylums  and  workhouses  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  Mr.najkga 
slightly  over  100,000,  besides  many  not  in  asylums.     In  S«miij'in 
England  and  Wales,  in  the  year  1860,  there  were  38,038,  Kngi.r,d.u»i 
but  in  1880  they  had  increased  to  71,191,  being  nearly  "''"■ 
double,  although  the  population  had  only  increased  28  per 

And  I  may  add  that,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Lonacy,  "the  total  number  of  lunatics,  Lutnpori 
idiots,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind,  registered  as  being  ^^onm'of 
insane,  in  England  and  Wales,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1883,  Louc?. 
was  76,765  !  " 

Dr.  Edgar  Shepherd,  Medical  Saperintendent  of  Colney 
Hatch  Lnnatic  Asylum,  stated  a  few  years  ago  publicly  that  dt.  shep- 
he  believed  that   40   per   cent,  of   the  insanity  in   Great  ^!"'"'^ 
Britain  was  the  result  of  diink.f     In  his  annual  report  for 

•  For  fartter  mfommtion  on  this  moat  practical  point,  see  Tht 
CnmparaKve  Dealh-Rata  of  Total  Ahitainer»  and  Modvrate  Printer, 
by  l)r.  C.  B.  Dryadale,  in  Med.  Temp.  Journal  (Jan.,  1BM4),  The  Vilai 
Sialisliai  of  Total  Abstinence,  by  the  Bar.  Dawion  BoruB  (Marah, 
18M). 
t  Med.  Ckintrgital  Jovrwd,  1878. 


a'u',1  up.ininJa,iuarv 
reaeoD  to  alter  luy  opluii) 
the  part  played  bj  alcoli 
relation  to  innunitj.  No  i 
some  mental  distarbance,  { 
moral  canse — notably  Iobs 
the  first  place,  to  cxcessi' 
Boaded  that  the  prime  mov< 
in  temperance." 

And  Dr.  Pritchard  Da 
of  the  Barmini^  Uuath  As 
November,  1883,  "Believin 
posing  causes  of  insanity  an 
oonvtnced  that  but  for  tlio  f 
woald  be  decreased  by  at  lea 
miliwm  Earl  Shaftesbury,  pei-mai 

gJSSL,.  Commission  since  1845  (an 
Tears,  having  been  on  the  Co 
hie  re^ly  to  Hon.  Stephi-n  ( 
Commission  of  tbe  Ilonao  of 
his  opinion  "  intcmpemnec  it 
of  the  insanity  that  prcvi 
themselves  or  their  childri't 
in  the  Honse  of  T-i*-'"  •-' 
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Mr.  Malhall,  the  world-statistician,  in  bis  contribation 
on  Insanity,  Suicide,  and  Civilization,  to  tbe  Contemporary 
Review  (June,  1883),  scouts  Lord  Sbaftesbury's  estimate, 
but  admits  tbat  insanity  in  England  caused  by  drink 
amounts  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  insanity  of  the 
British  kingdom ;  besides  which,  he  ntimbers  25,800  idiots 
as  owing  their  condition  to  drunken  parentage. 

Dr.   Gilchrist,   M.D.,  Medical   Superintendent  of  the  Dr.  oii- 
Crichton  Royal  Institution,  Dumfries,  which  has  an  average  SjJJ]'  *®^*' 
of  some  five  hundred  inmates  yearly,  stated  before  the 
Lunacy  Commission  of  1877  that  the  larger  proportion  of 
dipsomaniacs  are  *'  the  most  hopeless,  in  fact,  of  all  cases 
of  insanity ;  they  are  constitutionally  defective.'* 

Mr.  Hcaton,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy, 
recently  mentioned  to  me  a  case  of  a  brilliant  lady  who 
had  now  for  the  thirtieth  time  been  brought  to  the  asylum 
insane  from  drink. 

In  the  above-mentioned  article  Mr.  Mulhall  also  makes 
this  peculiar  statement : — 

"  No  one  ever  yet  went  mad  from  wine,  any  more  than 
from  eating  cabbage,  although  the  ancients  had  that  im- 
pression. It  is  when  nations  discard  the  use  of  wine  for 
stronger  stimulants  that  insanity  spreads  devastation 
among  the  masses.** 

French  statistics  of  deaths  for  1883  show  that  in  three 
French  provinces,  whose  population  was  not  one-tenth  of 
that  in  five  others,  but  whose  consumption  of  drink  was 
three  times  as  great,  there  were  140  suicides,  while  in  the 
other  five  departments  there  were  only  sixteen ! 

As  at  least  20  to  28  per  cent,  of  the  insanity  in 
French  asylums  is  alcoholic,  and  as  wine  is  the  chief 
drink  of  the  Frenchman,  the  question  is — was  it  wine  or 
cabbage  ? 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times  (September  5,  1883),  William  Mr.  Hoyie 
Hoyle  says,  **  The  returns  of  lunacy  show  that  its  increase  JJJnlcy  in"^ 
ha43  been  even  erreater  than  that  of  crime.     In  1852  the  aigUnd  and 
numbers  of  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales  were  21,158 ;  in 
1881  the  numbers  were  73,113." 

occasioned  by  drink  (heredity  over  one-half),  it  will  be  apparent 
that  Lord  Shafteisbnry's  report  is  not  likely  to  prove  an  exaggeration 
when  this  snbject  has  received  even  more  close  scientific  investigation 
than  at  present. 
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Dr.  T.  S.  Clonston,*  in  his  lecture  on  The  Effects  of  the 
Excessive  Use  of  Alcohol  on  the  Mental  Functions  of  the 
Brain,  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  (December  19,  1883),  said,  "We  know  as  a 
statistical  fact  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  insanity  of  the  country  is  produced  by  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol.  In  that  case,  as  we  have  about  one  person 
to  every  three  hundred  in  the  population  insane,  it  foUows 
that  one  person  in  every  two  thousand  of  our  people, 
counting  men,  women,  and  children,  become  insane,  and 
deprived  of  their  reason,  of  their  power  of  action,  of  their 
power  of  enjo}Tnent,  and  of  their  personal  liberty  from 
this  cause.  This  makes  about  17,500  persons  at  any  one 
given  time  in  the  British  Empire  who  are  so  incapacitated 
by  reason  of  mental  alienation,  produced  through  the 
excessive  and  continuous  use  of  alcohol.  These  people  are 
as  good  as  dead  while  they  are  insane ;  they  do  no  work 
for  the  world  or  in  the  world,  and  all  that  makes  life 
worth  having  to  them,  they  are  deprived  of.  In  these 
ca^es  you  have  got  to  the  acme  of  the  bad  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain  ;  you  have 
arrived,  as  it  were,  at  the  worst  that  alcohol  can  do  to  a 
man's  mental  functions,  and  you  will  all  admit  that  it  is  a 
bad  enough  result,  and  it  occurs  in  the  large  number  of 
cases  I  have  mentioned. 

"  But  you  must  remember  that  these  numbers  are 
merely  of  those  so  well  known  as  to  be  available  for 
statistics,  merely  the  registered  persons  who  have  been  so 
ill  as  to  have  been  sent  to  asylums  through  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol.  For  every  one  of  these  who  had  become 
really  insane,  there  are  no  doubt  a  large  number  who  have 
become  partially  affected  in  mind,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  deprive  them  of 
their  liberty,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are  affected  in  mind 
through  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  to  some  extent,  and 
who  are  many  of  them  partially  insane.*' 

And  W.  J.  Corbet,  !^i.P.,  in  a  striking  paper.  Is  Insanity 
on  the  Increase  ?  {Fortnightly  BevietCj  April,  1884)  says 
that  after  being  engaged  "  for  many  years,  and  under 
special  circumstances,  in  studpng  the  statistics  of  insanity, 

•  Phypician  Snperintendent  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  at 
Momingside,  the  largest  infiane  asylum  in  Scotland. 
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I  hare  nlnctaDtly  come  to  the  conclnsiDii  that  facte  and 
fibres  eatabliah  clearly  tha  progressive  growth  of  the 
maladj."  He  sammanzes  his  facts  and  fibres  in  the 
enbjoined  table : — 


IKU. 

ConBtiT- 

So.  of 

RiUoor 

1862 

Sff  :::    ::: 

SootUnd      

ToUJ        

at^  ::: 

Sootl>nd      

ToUl        

England      

Ireland       

Scotland      

Total        

41,129 
8,065 
6,341 

20,836,476 

5,798,967 
8,062,29* 

2'02 
1-36 
21 

66,626 

29,197,737 

1-81 

1872 

68,640 
10,767 
7,606 

23,074.600 

6,368,696 
3,839,226 

2'54 
2-04 
2-26 

77,013 

31,782,622 

2-41 

1BS2 

76,072 
13,444 
10,336 

25,798,922 
6,294,436 
3,695,466 

990 
2-64 
2-80 

98,861 

34,788,814 

2-8 

And  thoB  comments  thereon :  "  It  is  aingnlar  to  note 
that,  save  that  the  ratio  of  insane  to  sane  is  greatest 
in  England  and  least  in  Irelaud,  the  conditions  tbrongh- 
ont  are  so  alike  as  to  be  almost  identical.  The  actaal 
growth  of  nnmbers  is  continnons  and  regular,  as  if 
inflaenced  by  some  inscrutable  law ;  there  is  a  steady 
nnchecked  carrent  of  increase,  in  accommodation,  expen- 
diture, nnmbers,  and,  strangest  of  all,  in  'cures.'  It 
would  be  only  wearisome  to  enter  more  f  ally  into  statisti- 
cal  details ;  any  one  wbo  wishes  and  has  leisure  can 
scrutinize  them  for  himself.  The  plain  fact  stands  ont, 
however  others  may  try  to  disgoise  it  in  words,  that  in 
the  brief  coarse  of  two  decades  the  insane  in  the  three 
kingdoms  have  nearly  doubled  in  number,  in  spite  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  costly  means  provided  to  cure 
them.  There  is.  moreover,  another  alarming  feature,  in 
that  we  evidently  do  not  yet  know  the  worst.  The 
ominous  words,  *  inadequate  accommodation '  and  '  increase 
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of  provision,'  run   throngh   the  whole  series  of  reports 
from  beginning  to  end." 

After  saying  that  alcohol  is  a  chief  cause  in  the  pro- 
duction of  insanity,  and  having  quoted  the  alr€»dy 
mentioned  statement  made  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  before 
the  Select  Committee,  Mr.  Corbet  says — 

'*  I  go  a  step  further,  and  hold  that  there  is  abundant 
e\'idence  to  prove  that  to  dissipation,  drunkenness,  and 
moral  depravity,  either  directly  or  consequentially  by 
transmission  to  the  next  generation,  is  to  be  charged  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  annual  increase  of  lunacy.  No 
person  of  authority,  I  think,  will  bo  found  to  deny  that 
evil  and  corrupt  living  in  the  parents  bears  fruit  in  an 
unhealthy  state  both  of  body  and  mind  in  their  offspring. 
In  the  lower  animals  the  transmission  Hot  only  of  generic 
qualities,  but  even  of  individual  singularities,  is  a  familiar 
fact ;  so  with  mankind  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  pure 
stream  will  issue  from  a  polluted  source ;  and  how  foal 
and  corrupt  that  source  must  be,  any  one. who  sees  the 
habits  of  the  swarms  of  unfortunate  creatures  who  nightly 
crowd  the  streets  of  any  of  our  great  cities  may  determine 
for  himself.  ...  It  is  said  that  people  nowadays  are 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  betray  a  tendency  to  abandon 
all  attempt  at  self-discipline  and  to  yield  to  every  impulse, 
whether  good  or  bad.  If  true,  it  is  sad  indeed,  for  it  is, 
and  from  time  immemorial  has  been,  an  indication  of 
national  decay.  The  great  empires  of  old  perished,  not 
from  sudden  and  violent  convulsions,  but  from  the  moral 
degradation  of  their  people,  from  internal  rottenness 
amounting  to  national  insanity.  Quern  detu  wit  perdere 
prills  dementat.^* 

iger  on  In  Sanger's  History  of  Prostitution,  its  Extent^  CJauses, 

^^If^"    ^^  W^cts  (New  York,  1858),  we  read— 

atitution.  "  Apart  from  the  drinking  system,  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  prolific  source  of  prostitution  in  Britain,  the 
following  may  be  stated  as  among  the  principal  causes : 
one-fourth  from  being  servants  in  inns  and  public-houses 
and  beer-shops,  etc.  Were  the  disuse  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
except  under  medical  treatment,  to  become  general,  in  six 
months  we  should  be  rid  of  prostitution  by  at  least  one- 
half."  *  

*  In  the  House  of  CommonB*  Committee  on  Drink  (1834)  it  wae 
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In  a  Bamming  np  of  the  general  resnlts  bronght  about  ssmiuiTof 
in  thig  country  (England)  by  drink,  I  can  hardly  do  bett«r  Jirtnkf^"" 
than  qnote  the  results  sammarized  in  theToluminoua  report  beinretin 
on  drink  laid  before  the  Belgian  ChamberB  of  Beprrsenta-  cbaml^n  hr 
tivea  by  the  then  Minister  of  Instruction,  Frere-Orban  ^5^'" 
(Brassels,  1868),  in  which  the  following  facta  are  given  aa 
the  drink  results  for  England  : — 

1.  Nine-tenths  of  the  paupers  (of  whom,  according  to 
Hoyle,  thei-e  were  over  three  and  a  half  milhons  in  1881). 

2.  Three-fourtha  of  the  criminals. 

3.  One-half  the  diseases. 

4.  One-third  of  the  insanity. 

5.  Three-foartha  of  the  depravity  of  children  and  yonng 
people. 

6.  One-third  of  the  shipwrecks. 

As  to  the  condition  in  Belginm,  the  London  Daily 
Neies  (March  8,  1884)  says— 

"  A  statement  jnst  issaed  by  the  Belgian  Patriotic 
Leagne  against  Drunkenness  thus  sums  np  the  present 
aspect  of  the  great  drink  question  in  Belgium :  The 
number  of  public-houses  in  that  ooantry,  which  was  53,000 
in  1850,  bad  increased  to  125,000  in  1880.  and  is  now 
130,000.  Tho  nnmber  of  snictdea  during  the  last  forty 
years  has  increased  80  per  cent.,  the  number  of  insane 
104  per  cent. ;  of  convicts  135  per  cent.  Of  the  workmen 
who  die  in  the  hospitals  80  percent,  are  habitual  drnnkards. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  leagne  is  that  the  Belgians 
are  the  most  intemperate  people  in  the  world." 

§  67.  As  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  H.  A.  Thomson  read 
au  able  paper  at  the  Melbourne  International  Conference, 
leSO,  in  which  he  said— 

"  Dr.  Edward  Young,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington,  estimated  the  cost  of  liquor  to  the  nation  in  nr.  Ednni 
1867  to  be  about  600,000,000  dollars.    The  estimate  should  ^™£'"'"" 
be  much  greater  now.     Dr.  Hargreaves,  in   Our   Wasted  ■innit  bill  at 
Reiources  (New  York,  1876),  makes  the  cost  in  1872  to  bo  aiilr 
735,720,048  dollars.     Add  to  this   direct  cost  tho  conse- 
quential cost,  and  we  have  a  drain  upon  the  nation  annually 
of  1,500,000,000  dollars.     Upon  the  basis  of  Dr.  Yonng, 
stated  that  at  a  dinner-pfti-tr  wliere  tbe  Kaeats  were  nearly  all  dis- 
tillers, one  of  tbem  gave  tbia  toaat— "  The  diatillors'  beaC  friend,  the 
poor  proeCitntM  of  Xioudon ! " 


and  of  nil  the  articles  of 

hatM  and  caps,  hosierv,  cU 

AKain,  the  raloe  of  all  th 

19,059,539  dollam  less  tbt 

bill.     We  are  shown  by  tl 

liquor  for  ten  yefirs  is  ne 

Tfthie  (9,914,780,825  dolUi 

United  St&tea  ;  while  the  a 

property  (4,264,205,907  d» 

UBO-lhiTdt  of  our  drink  bill 

Mr.  PovtU,         And  at  the  Crystal  Pal 

tL'tSu^  tember,  1882),  Mr.  Powell, 

MhBt^    the  same  import,  stating  tht 

31,291,146  bnshets  of  grain, 
of  117,728,150  gallons  of  pre 
ending  Jnne  30,  1882,  the  tc 
National  Treasury  from  dist 
dollars ;  from  fermented  liqn 
total  beer  prodaction  for  tb 
the  Internal  Bevenne  Depar 
A  brewers'  authority  gives 
2830,  and  eatimates  that  th> 
Dnder  coIti»"»'"-   '-■   ' 
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liqnon  of  181,973.  Conntiitg  1000  to  a  regiment,  ve  hftre 
a  liqaor'Mtlmg  army  of  181  regimente,  oommiasioned  by 
th«  Govemment  of  the  United  States  to  perpetu&te  tho 
kingdom  of  nnrighteonsness  and  to  obstmot  the  onward 
progress  of  the  temperance  reform." 

A.  recent  number  of  the  New  Tork  Temperanee  Advooatt 
nves  the  following  summary  of  liqnor  re?enuo  in  the 
United  States  :— 


m 


1868 
18M 
186fi 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


BntlpM  tna  db-  BaodpM  tnm  ti 
UIM  •tMU.  DHiUd  liquor 

DslUn.  Dgllu*. 

6,176,630  l,6)W,tHH 

a0,8itl,14»  £,£90,0<» 

.     18,781,4iS  8,734,928 

33,268,172  E,S1!0.CU 

83,642,962  6,057,601 

18,666,681  e,9S6,769 

46,071,231  6,0iW,87B 

66,606,094  6,319,127 

.     46,281,818  7,389,602 

49,476,616  8,268,408  ^ 

62,099,372  9,384,988 

49,444,090  9,804,680 

B2/M1,991  9,144,004 

66,41!e,366  9,671,281 

.    67,469,430  9,480,789 

60,420,816  9,937,062 

62,670,285  10,729,820 

61,186,609  12,ti2U308 

87,163,976  13,700,241 

69,873,406  16,163,920 


UmUbIIkI 
BtUH(llU< 


Total  dollwa       ...        904,863,766    163,130,728 

The  Evening  Blandard  (Febmary  10,  1863),  qaoting  [ 
from  the  just  issued  report  of  the  National  Bnreaa  of  j 
Statistics  for  the  United  States,  s»ys —  u 

"The  conmmption  (not  man  a  facto  red)  of  distilled  ? 
spirito  daring  the  jetn  1878,  1879,  1860,  1881,  and  1682  8 
respectively,  was  57,111,982,  54,278,475,  63,526,t»4, 
70,607,081,  Aod  73,556,036  gsUons.  For  the  same  years  the 
consumption  of  wines,  native  and  foreign,  was  19,812,675, 
24,532,015,  28,484,4-^,  24,231,106,  and  iU,628,07I  g«.lloiu. 
Bat  the  chief  increase  has  been  in  malt  liqnon,  wbic-h  aggre* 
gated  310,653,253,  34.5,076,116,  414,771,690,  4*4,606,a73, 
and  527,051,236  gaUous. 

As  to  tte  diink  ttaiEc  in  Kew  York  city,  tbe  Sew  York  1 


iVIdM 


ii-bjoj       fyhame  ot  Sew  York.  Dr. 
ilThj^        ^^»--"'  l-'O"*  P-"g  shops  in 
handred  inhabitants. 

Thecondl.  ^"^  dtploi-oblc  ftfl  tlies< 

tioooCBir-    with  Bome  Great  Britain 

thtantw^  Bnnaal  licensiiigsessionsht 

tb«(Ti£o(a  1883,  depotationa  from  the 

rbi^bn-      Kinttdoni  Alliauco  "  prt'sen 

Uia,  ILi".      iDjTof  new  licences.  anJ  urj 

others  wliich  were  not  aliso. 

it  was  stated,  had  2:240  lice 

inhabitunte.     J.  Chamberlni: 

the  Lords  Committee  on  Ini 

"oot  of  seventy  large  townf 

than  Birmingham." 

Concerning  public-faon8< 
MiTI  oamtu  Qa^elte  for  Maj  4,  188;1,  furr 
Srrf"bui.  "^°  Nevada  there  ia  or 
bnuMiB  inhabitants;  in  Colorado,  o 
JU^jj'Uj;"  one  to  every  99 ;  the  rest 
kiMUBUot  following  number  of  iuhabi 
mwTttriu  — OrcBpn,  176;  New  Jer 
UdIod.         Loniaiana.   20n-    '^'■"     "^ 
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791;  Vermont,  812;  West  Virginia.  817;  Kansas,  876; 
and  South  Carolina,  708.  It  thus  appears  that  tho  twolva 
States  in  which  there  were  fewest  drinking  saloons  wore 
all  Southern,  except  Vermont,  and  leaving  out,  of  coui-ae, 
Maine  and  Kansas,  in  which  States  drinking  saloons  aru 
prohibited  by  law," 

Dr.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  in  Report  nf  Intamly  (1868),  nt.  i^ 
gave  for  the  year  18tiO  one  insane  person  to  every  i:(05  "^l^ 
inhabitants,    and    in    1868,  one    to    every    700.     In    his  it.  win 
Ituanity  and  Iitsane  Agijlumg  (Sacramento,  1872),  Ur.  10.  'I'.  """"  ' 
Wiitiiis,  C'ommissionei-  in   Lunacy  for  the  Stale  of  Onli- 
fornia,  states  (p.  211)  that  he  is  of  opinion  intoxiealion  iH 
a  far  migbtier  cause  of  mental  diseases  than  all  other  causex 
pnt  together. 

la  Akoholic  Inmnity  (New  York,  1883),  Dr.  Lewis  D.  nr.  »i« 
Mason  says,  "  In  a  study  of  COO  cases  of  inebriety  treated  ■""""■i 
at  the  Inebriate  Asylum,  Fort  Hamilton,  1  found  that  Ititi 
persons  had  309  attacks  of  alcoholic  mania  in  some  form 
at  varions  times  during  their  periods  of  alcoholic  addiction. 
In  the  annnnl  report  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  1883,  of  the  412  cases  tabulated,  in  32.  or  in  a 
little  less  than  one  in  13,  '  intemperance '  was  stated  as  tho 
exciting  cause." 

The  last  United  Stntes  census  shown  that  there  has 
been  a  most  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  lunatics 
and  idiots  daring  tho  laiit  decade ;  while  tho  population 
has  increased  by  '.i\}  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  the  insane  is 
given  as  a  little  over  \b'>  per  cent. 

In  his  ilimaal  of  Ptychological  Medicine  (New  York,  jt,  Mm, 
18&Jj,  Dr.  Mann  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  tho  ^'",^J 
complex  influences  that  intemperance  exerts  in  the  prodnc-  inrniNj, 
tion  of  insanity.     All  observers  agree  that  it  is  intimatt^ly 
connected  with,  and  is  one  of  the  main  exciting  causes  of, 
insanity.  .  .  .    Many  superintendents  of  foreign  asylems 
have  estimated  the  aJmiHsions  from  intemperance  at  2  J  per 
cent,    or   higher,    including    not    only    the   proximate   but 
remote    canse    of    the   disease.     This   percentage    will    be 
largely  increased  if  we  take  into  account  the  great  number 
of  caaes  in   which   intemperance  of   parents   caeaes  the 
insanity  or  idiocy  of  their  offspring.    Dr.  L.  Lonier  estimates 
that  5'.*  per  cent,  of  ail  the  idiots  and  imbeciles  to  be  foand 
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proportion  of  this  yearly  augmenting  increase  is  due  to- 
alcoholism. 

Dr.  £.  Lanceranx,  in  His  essay  On  Alcoholism  and  its 
Consequences  (Paris,  1878),  charges  alcoholism  with  being 
a  principal  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  population  of 
France  and  other  countries.  "  Assisted  by  tuberculosis,*' 
says  Dr.  Lancerauz,  "  alcoholism  has  long  been  one  of  the 
priucipal  causes  of  decreased  population  in  many  quarters 
of  the  world.  These  two  causes  united  have  contributed 
much  more  than  iron  or  fire  to  more  and  more  reduce  the 
nnmber  of  natives  of  North  and  South  America.  To 
this  also  is  due  the  progressive  disparity  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  great  number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific ; 
notably  the  Marquesas,  Sandwich,  Tahiti,  and  others. 
But  we  need  only  to  observe  what  is  going  on  in  our  own 
midst  to  recognize  alcohol  as  a  cause  of  depopulation. 
Many  statisticians  and  economists  are  justly  alarmed  at 
the  decrease  in  population  of  one  of  the  most  favoured 
provinces  in  France,  and  each  furnishes  his  own  ex- 
planation of  the  fact.  If  we  examine  into  the  matter  we 
find  that  in  Normandy,  whei*e  a  g^at  quantity  of  brandy 
is  distilled,  alcoholism  is  most  rampant.  The  notion 
prevails  there  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  infants  wine 
and  liquor  in  order  to  strengthen  them.  This  peimicions 
habit,  together  with  the  general  alcoholic  excesses  so 
common  in  Normandy,  undoubtedly  form  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  deci*easing  population  of  this 
rich  province." 

In  a  i*ecent  address  before  the  National  Association  for  Dr.  lUer.  of 
the  Protection  of  the  Insane,*  Dr.  Baer  said—  SShSi^ 

'*  In  comparing  the  number  of  drinking  saloons  in  the  insanity  lu 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Pi'ussia  with  the 
number  of  insane,  both  in  public  institutions  and  in  private 
families,  as  gleaned  from  the  census  report  of  1871,  I  was 
enabled  to  show  conclusively  that  everywhere  where  the 
number  of  drinking  places,  t.e.,  the  consumption  of  alcohol, 
was  the  g^atest,  the  number  of  insane  was  also  the  largest. 
Without  doubt,  to  my  mind,  it  is  in  alcohol  that  we  must 
look  for  and  will  find  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  develop- 
ment and  spread  of  mental  diseases.*' 

*  American  Psychological  Jowmai  (quarter! j),  FhHadelpHia  (Oct. 
1883). 
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Dr.  FinkM-  The    Quarterly   Journal  of  Inebriety   (Hartford,   Con- 

^SiiJ****  necticut,  U.S.),  October,  1883,  says  that,  '*  According  to 
H^uhCom-  Dr.  Finkelbur^,  member  of  tho  Rossian  Public  Health 
theiuun*eiji  Commission,  alcoholic  liqnors  canse  over  two-fifths  of  all 
KoBsu.         ii^Q  insanity,  and  five-eighths  of  all  the  criminality/* 
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CHAPTER  xr. 

OHIGIN  AKD   CACSES  OF  iLCOHOLISM. 

§  C8.  It  Ecems  probable,  from  the  great  Bam  of  testimony 
— so  probable  that  it  may  be  asenracd  as  certain — that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  e?il  habit  of  alcoholic  intoxication 
waa  unknown  to  man.  Aceoi'ding  to  Di*.  Daer,  many  races 
dtill  existing,  or  ouly  recently  extinct,  had  no  knowledge 
of  intoxicants. 

I)r.  K.  G.  Figff,  in  his  paper  On  the  Physiological 
Operation  of  Alailwl  (Temperance  SpectaiOT,  London,  1862), 
cites  the  following  examples  : — - 

"The  Portuguese  and  other  Arctic  navij^atora  testify 
to  the  ignorance  of  tlie  frigid  zone  in  this  particular. 
Golnmbas  and  bis  Spanish  snccessors  described  a  race 
more  bcantifnl  and  ri'iined  than  aborigines  generally  are, 
amoDgst  whom  no  ti-aco  of  an  intoxicant  existed.  Tha 
TreDch  gave  the  same  verdict  na  to  the  Northern  American 
coDtiueat,  and  thii  Eiiglisb, under  Cook,  bo  far  as  Aostralia 
and  the  Polynesian  islands  are  concerned,  corroborate  the 
same  fact.  In  the  pcuetration  of  Africa  from  its  eastern 
or  weiitcrn  coast,  it  has  not  been  seen  save  as  an  article  of 
importation.  In  fact,  in  every  locality  _^rat  developed  t« 
civilized  enterprise,  alcohol  in  any  of  its  vaiieties  was  nn- 
known.  Those  describing  the  early  habits  of  the  Calmuc 
Tartars  will  contest  this  statement,  insisting  that  the 
favourite  beverage  of  those  savages  was  a  fermentation  of 
the  milk  of  marcs.  The  truth  of  this  osseilion  conceded, 
must  not  the  educated  chemist  at  once  understand  that 
the  fermentation  referred  to  waa  merely  the  development 
of  lactic  acid  by  transposition  of  the  saccharine  element  in 
tho  milk  P     In  hia  description  of  the  Islands  of  the  Soatb 
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Pacific,  Melville  mentions  the  existence  of  a  liquor 
affirmed  to  be  an  intoxicant  from  his  own  observation  of  its 
apparent  effect  on  those  who  partook  of  it.  The  mode 
of  preparation,  however,  refutes  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
fermented  flnid.  It  was  simply  the  expressed  juice  of  a 
herb  which  was  drunk  before  fermentation  could  have 
been  realized.  Independently  of  this,  we  have  the  positive 
testimony  of  John  Williams,  that  the  American  traders 
were  the  first  to  introduce  intoxicants,  and  the  earliest 
inebriators  of  these  Pacific  Islands.'* 
of  the  But  in  the  most  remote  historic  period  the  use  of 
intoxicants  had  become  comparatively  common,  and,  with 
the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  subtlety  and  stealthi- 
ness  of  these  poisons,  we  can  easily  see  how  individuality 
was  undermined  by  their  use,  and  the  natural  passions 
changed  into  insatiable  demands,  before  man  really  under- 
stood the  origin  of  the  mischief.  And  as  his  awakening 
to  these  moral  effects  probably  took  place  only  when  the 
worst — the  weakening  of  his  power  to  resist — ^had  been 
accomplished,  he  invented,  as  moral  weakness  always  does, 
excuses  for  his  excesses. 

He  denied  the  evil  results  of  which  he  was  both  the 
illustration  and  proof.  He  ascribed  a  host  of  excellent 
effects  to  alcohol.  When  these  benefits  failed  to  appear, 
and  harm  alone — harm  that  could  not  be  hidden — followed 
upon  his  indulgences,  he  charged  the  trouble  to  Providence, 
or  to  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  and  posed  as  the  victim  of 
mysteries  with  which  he  could  not  hope  to  contend. 

These  pleas  are  made,  this  self-deception  is  practised 
still ;  yet  it  is  man  who  put  himself  into  this  pit,  and  now 
at  last  he  knows  that  it  is  so,  and  that  it  is  he  who  most 
lift  himself  out. 

By  his  first  ignorant  indulgence  in  intoxication,  man 
placed  himself  in  a  continuity  of  circumstances  which 
were  certain  to  drag  the  individual  and  the  race  to  lower 
and  lower  life-levels ;  not  necessarily  as  regards  outward 
appearances,  refinements,  and  comforts — civilization  has 
made  marvellous  progress  in  these  directions — but  as 
regards  the  highest  purposes  of  our  being  here  and  inhabit- 
ing bodies  at  all,  as  regards  our  discovering  and  obeying 
those  laws  of  eternal  truth  which  now  and  then  in  ail  of 
us  force,  if  only  momentary,  recognition.    For  the  light  of 
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the  Crown  held  vainlj  over  the  bead  of  the  man  with  the 
mnck-rake  does  sometimes  penetrate  with  a  moment's 
flash  the  mbbish  we  grope  in. 

§  69.  The  development  of  the  race  is  like  that  of  the  Likmrnii 
individnal :  it  begins  in  both  in  an  eaf  er  desire  to  be  happjr  ^,^^1^ 
and  an  eager  search  for  the  means  of  happiness.  ubiid- 

The  baby  finds  this  desire  satisfied  with  plenty  of  milk,  ^^H^ 
warmth,  soft  coaching,  and  slamber.  His  mother's  bosom,  '"''''^,g 
and  the  bed  where  he  lies  with  her,  makes  his  world. 

A  little  later,  the  horizon  widens  to  the  walls  of  the 
room  and  the  vagnely  wondered-at  shining  spaces  which 
the  windows  show.  He  finds  that  it  harte  to  fall.  The 
resnlt  is  instantly  unpleasant.     He  becomes  cantione. 

He  finds  that  raisins  taste  good,  that  sai;ar  is  delicious. 
He  eats  of  these  yoracionalj.  The  resalt  is  immediate 
pleaaare;  and  when  naasea  and  headache  Follow,  it  is  the 
nnrse  or  mamma  who  is  to  blame,  not  bis  own  glottony. 
By  the  time  be  has  learned  the  last  fact,  the  raisin  and 
sngar-eating  habit  is  formed,  and  stands  mightily  in  the 
way  of  reform.  The  pleasure  is  sweet  and  immediate.  He 
tries  to  assure  himself  that  the  pain  coming  after  is  dne 
to  some  other  cause  ;  to  anything  he  is  willing  to  give  np, 
rather  than  to  the  one  thing  he  is  nnwilling  to  resign. 

He  is  still  a  child,  to  whom  the  self  of  the  senses  is  all 
the  self  and  all  of  happiness  or  nnhappiness  that  exists. 

As  he  grows  older,  varions  things^the  widening  of  his 
visible  world,  the  strange  interest  felt  in  his  own  growth, 
the  influence  of  companions  and  circumstances,  the  care 
and  guidance  of  his  parents,  etc.,  etc. — have  all  had  their 
effect  on  his  development;  he  has  learned  some  self- 
restraint,  gained  some  little  knowledge  of  himself,  of  his 
relations  to  others ;  and,  if  his  circnmstaucea  have  been 
very  favourable  to  moral  growth,  he  begins  to  see  that  the 
senses  do  not  compass  the  whole  meaning  of  happiness, 
and  learns  that  they  are  not  even  a  chief  part  of  it,  that 
happiness  lies  not  in  having  good  things  for  himself,  but 
in  being  worthy  to  have  good  things,  whether  they  come 
or  not;  by  desiring,  above  all  things,  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  others ;  by  doing  heartily  all  he  can  to  bring 
about  general  happiness — universal  happiness ;  and  thus 
actually,  genuinely,  and  really  being  happy  himself. 

The  child,  grown  to  maturity  iu  this  way,  leads  a  large 
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it  fonnd  the  taste  of  alcohol  aa  the  babe  found  the  sngar —  tartim  tor 
aweet.     The  pain  that  came  after  it,  it  would  not  heed,  and  '»pp'"«~- 
when  at  last  forced  to  heed  by  overwhelming  evil  results, 
it  sought,  like  the  sugar- nauseated  cbild,  to  secure  itself 
in  its  now  a ll-eo thralling  habit  bj  evasious  and  specions 
reasonings. 

Later  on,  as  the  race  grew  into  knowledge  of  things 
good  and  evil,  we  have  seen  how,  in  spite  of  great  general 
adTancemcat  in  many  things — in  spite  of  enormous  strides 
in  all  directions  of  scientific,  philosophical,  artistic,  and 
material  knowledge — in  spite,  too,  of  what  steam  and  elec- 
tricity have  done  to  melt  and  forge  the  nations,  tribes,  and 
peoples  into  one  brotherhood — -a  fraternity  in  no  way  so 
cruelly  betrayed  as  in  its  mutual  upholding  and  guiltiness 
of  this  deadly  universal  vice — in  spite,  too,  of  single  in- 
stances of  the  noblest  individual  heroism  and  self-abnega- 
tion, of  decades  here  and  there  in  which  national  life  and 
character  have  shone  with  extraordinary  lustro  of  inspira- 
tion for  all  succeeding  time — stilt  we  &nd  that  the  habit  of 
alcoholic  intoxication  which  the  raoe  formed  in  its  child- 
hood has  been  suffered  to  grow  with  its  growth,  and  so 
poisons  us  in  our  maturity  that  wc  da  not,  as  a  race,  yet 
comprehend  what  happiness  is,  bat  atill  continue  to  mistake 
tbe  temporary  exaltations  of  alcohol,  and  other  sense- 
excitants,  for  real  glimpses  of  that  highest  scope  and 
r^nancy  of  being  from  which  it  shuts  ns  out  and  down, 

Reasoning  from  the  past,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the 
instinct  of  progress,  the  laws  of  development,  of  evolution, 
which  are  coeval  with  man,  must  be  bis  essential  nature  so 
long  as  he  exists.  The  eager  desire  to  be  happy,  the  eager 
search  for  happiness,  will  go  on. 

And  wo  may  comfort  ourselves  at  the  outset  with  the 
certainty  that  this  desire,  this  search,  this  resistless  out- 
reaching  impulse  of  man  must  in  itself  be  good,  for  it  is 
part  of  man  as  God  made  him.  By  it  God  is  perpetnally 
calling  to  man,  "  Seek  Me,  find  Me,  and  in  Me  find  eternal 
life,  eternal  joy! " 

But  what  concerns  ns  instantly  and  mightily  is  to  find 
out  what  to  seek,  and  how  to  seek  it. 

A  little  child  stands  alone  at  night  in  a  great  forest.  iMbniJi- 
He  gropes  for  light,  even  though  not  qnite  understanding  ^n^/uui 
what  light  is  or  what  it  can  do  for  him.    A  bright  star,  "'*'"««■ 


.,.,.l,,,l,l.  g,„,,.,-,.rt,„ll,. 
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had  also  power  to  enhance  and  vary  kindred  pleasures  in-  ,t,at  tar 
dalped  in  with  it.*  i;^'^ 

By  thia  trndne  development  of  the  senaes,  the  normal  Nunni 
appetites,  tastes,   and  passions  of  man  wei-e  transformed  SJ^S^om 
into  the  Tarions  Insts  of  the  flesh;  the  Inst  of  acquisition,  chugediDU 
arraying'  him  against  his  brother  in  bloody  conquests  for  lambjitaa 
power,  for  poBsessions,  making  him  covet  Naboth's  vinejard  S^'T^—. 
and  Naboth's  wife;  the  lust  of  ease,  making  him  deaf  to  otiheKuca, 
the  cry  of  the  down-trodden  and  impoverished,  lest  to  listen 
ehonld  prove  troablesome ;  the  tnst  of  gold,  that  Shylock 
Inst  whose  sordid  outcry,  "  Oh,  my  ducats,  my  ducats  I  Oh, 
my  daughter !  "  shows  to  what  level  the  Inst  of  gold  can 
sink  the  aacredcst  ties  of  love ;  the  lust  of  the  eye,  which 
turns  men'and  women  into  birds  of  prey,  and  manhood  and 
womanhood  into  moral  quicksands,  where  modesty,  love, 
and  the  divine  purposes  of  sex  ar«  irrecoverably  degraded 
ftnd  lost. 

Bat  while  this   was  going  on  throngh  the  ages,  the  22Su3^n^ 
spiritual  and  mental  powers  of  man  were  also  slowly  un-  gn«aniia 
folding  and  beginning  to  struggle  through  tlie   raesbes  JJSoot™' 
woven  by  the  senses ;  beginning  also,  though  at  first  bat 
dimly  and  fitfully,  to  assert  their  sway  as  masters  in  the 
stead  of  the  usurping  senses,  and  to  find  that  these,  in  their 
headlong,   egoistic,   untutored    search  for  happiness,  had 
produced  conditions  wholly  foreign  to  it. 

•  Of  ooDraa,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  tho  taoges  are  in  thom- 
Belres  coarse  or  dej^dint;,  or  that  all  self-seoking  is  plainl;  and 
ralgarly  maaifei<te<l,  as  the  foregoing  might  aeera  to  iiiipl;^.  Tho 
BeoBes  are  what  they  shonld  bo,  when  bearing  their  proper  relation  of 
capable  and  dooile  Berraata  to  the  ronaded  jadividuulitj  of  maa.  But 
whoD  tho7  lead  and  control,  they  loao  the  invalnable  qualities  of  the 
faiChEoI  Berrant,  without  gaining  one  quality  by  wbicb  thoy  can  fitly 
lead.  And  tho  man  who  abdicates  to  hia  seoaea,  deacouda  from  the 
throne  where  God  placed  him,  and  submita  hia  head  to  his  own  heel. 
This  ia  the  condition  of  him  whoao  acarch  Tor  happioeas  bogina  and 
ends  with  aclf ;  and  it  is  an  openly  low  or  apparently  rclined  condition 
according  to  the  great  differencea  in  the  temperaments,  personal  oon- 
ditioDS,  and  enrrODudingB  of  men.  And  alcohol — more  Chan  all  intoii- 
cants — baa  great  paramount  power  to  bring  ahont  tbiK  surtvudor  to 
the  aensea;  for,  aa  ia  well  known  and  indisputable,  paaaiona  of  which 
man  is  maat«r  in  a  Bi>ber  state,  alcohol  will  nut  only  lire  beyond  his 
control,  but  reinforce  with  other*  that  never  awakened  in  sobriety, 
and  make  him  do  soorea  of  ahamefal  things  of  which,  but  for  its  in- 
fluenoe,  he  woald  be  ntCerly  incapablo. 
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Egoism  and  sensuality  had  put  the  world  "  oat  of  joint," 
had  dismembered  it,  as  it  were,  into  two  great  factioDft — 
the  prraspers  who  succeed,  and  the  grajspers  who  fail. 

The  tirst  are  the  few,  but  the  all-powerful  in  having 
secured  more  than  the  lion's  share  of  this  world's  treasures 
and  possessions,  and  the  power  to  continue  to  gain  and  hold 
these  ;  in  having  absorbed  to  their  own  service  the  results 
of  the  general  total  of  physical  and  mental  laboor;  and 
who  have,  by  the  processes  thus  resulting,  as  well  as  by 
the  result  itself,  so  removed  themselves  from  the  other 
faction  that,  though  they  know  it  exists,  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  are  cold  to  its 
necessities,  deaf  to  its  claims,  stone-blind  to  their  own 
responsibilities  toward  it,  and  therefore  fatally  indifferent 
to,  fatally  ignorant  of,  the  tragedy  to  which  it  tends. 

The  other  faction — the  graspers  who  do  not  sneceed, 
who,  in  the  same  self-seeking  struggle  for  an  i^nis-fatuut 
happiness,  have  been  driven  to  the  wall — they  are  innumer- 
able, and  they  ignorant ly  hate  and  envy  those  whom  they 
fancy  have  attained  the  object  of  the  unequal  conflict,  not 
seeing  that  victory  which  consists  in  satisfaction  of  self  and 
the  senses  is  really  a  worse  defeat  than  their  own,  so  hut  as 
true  happiness  is  concerned ;  for  it  is  of  the  rich  man  that 
it  is  written,  he  shall  not  easily  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  while  the  poor  man  is  assured  he  shall,  if  he  only 
will,  tind  that  kingdom  within  him. 

Yet  perhaps  these — the  poor,  the  depressed — see  a  little 
further  into  the  portent  of  this  unnatural  struggle ;  they 
have  so  little  to  hotird,  so  little  treasure  to  guard,  that  they 
hoard  their  own  sense  of  wrong — not  always  seeing  where 
blame  is  due — and  count  over  the  coin  of  disappointment 
which  gluts  the  mints  of  resentment  and  despair. 

In  this  tension,  neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor  are  happy, 
neither  are  blameless.  Both  feel  the  undying  yearning 
which  selfishness  has  done  its  utmost  to  destroy ;  life, 
exhausted  in  the  intcimittent,  swiftly  cloying  pleasures 
of  the  senses,  beats  wearily  upon  worn-out  strings  that 
scarcely  can  any  longer  vibrate.  And  one  means  all- 
powerful  in  producing  and  protracting  this  delusion,  a 
means  which  more  than  any  other  has  misled  man's 
search,  and  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  place  and 
keep  him  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  in  spite  of  spiritual 
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and  mental  progress,  a  meanB  within  the  reach  of  all, 
clamoared  for  bj  all.  and  to  be  had  in  abundance  bj  poor 
as  well  aa  rich,  is  alcohol. 

In  his  profonnd  work.  The  Artt of  Intoxication  (hoadon,  Dr.cnwoa 
18?7),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crane  says—  "'' 

"  He  that  gave  oar  natore  its  depths  did  not  design 
that  those  depths  shonld  be  stirred  bj*  trtfies.  He  gave 
them,  not  for  Inxory,  but  for  utility  in  the  great  aim  and 
work  of  life.  He  nerer  intended  that  the  deepest,  richest 
tones  of  onr  nature  should  be  evoked  by  every  careless 
touch  of  the  keys.  Human  wants,  human  affections,  the 
demands  which  belong  to  time,  and  tbe  infinite  motives 
which  come  to  us  from  the  eternal  world  are  all  designed 
to  touch  each  its  appropriate  spring.  The  exalted  enjoy- 
ments of  devotion  shoald  be  richer,  sweeter  to  our  souls  ft 
thousandfold  than  all  worldly  snccess  or  worldly  pleasure. 
And  every  right  affection,  every  rational  hope  and  desire, 
is  meant  to  be  a  motive  power,  and,  according  to  its  value, 
to  stir  the  heart  and  breathe  into  tbe  eoul  in^ipirations  which 
lend  tight  to  the  eves,  make  the  cheek  glow,  send  the  blood 
bounding  along  hs  channels.  .  .  .  Maa  has  made  a  fearful  Tma 
discovery,  not  how  to  produce,  but  how  to  imitate  the?  '^''''~ 
true  exaltations.  He  has  learned  how  to  c^nnterfeit  the  by  itw 
^Iden  coin  with  which  God  pays  the  worthy  labourer,  ^2t™™i 
It  has  been  discovered  that  certain  poi.soiums  drugs,  olilooboi. 
differing  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  their  effects,  are  pi>tont 
to  lay  a  spell  upon  soul  and  body  ;  and,  while  every  mental 
faculty  is  unhinged,  and  every  physical  power  is  benumbed, 
and  the  whole  being  rendered  helpless  and  degraded,  tho 
abused  bodv  may  lie  steeped  in  sensuous  enjuvtncnt,  and 
the  abused  mind  be  cheated  with  a  seeming  consciousness 
of  unwonted  activity  and  augmented  force  and  brilliancy. 
And  men  have  learned  to  covet  the  fleeting  nnnalural 
pleasures.  For  the  sake  of  an  hour  of  such  fevered  dreams 
man  is  willing  to  face  the  horrora  of  a  return  to  rcnlicies 
which  his  guilty  plcasurea  have  despoiled  of  honour,  peace, 
and  virtue  ;  is  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  days  of  lassitude 
and  gloom,  and  even  of  pain,  remorse,  and  death." 

Self-deception,  then,  has  made  man  miss  happiness —  Hu'ikii* 
the  happiness  of  the  perfectly  harmonious  indiWdual  ESX1J£ 
being  and  of  the  perfectly  harmonised  community  of  beingii  [J'^JJ''*' 
into  wtiich  it  was  iBt«nded  he  should   develop,  and,  by  turauT 
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circumscribing  him  to  the  partial  world  of  the  senses,  has 
made  him  miss  the  truth  at  every  torn,  in  religion  no  less 
than  in  science. 

In  religion  it  has  made  him  manufacture  a  Gk>d  and  a 
scheme  of  salvation  by  which  he  escapes  all  responsibiHty 
for  his  own  being  and  doing.  In  science  it  has  made  him 
insist  that  the  senses  bound  the  entire  world  of  scientific 
research  and  possibility ;  that  what  cannot  be  demonstrated 
by  or  to  the  senses  has  no  existence ;  while,  by  the 
abnormal  disproportionate  development  of  the  senses,  the 
cine  they  might  afford  in  a  state  of  perfect  balance  with 
the  other  powers  is  lost. 

For  example,  let  ns  imagine  that  a  man  has  grown  up 
without  physical  action  ;  that  ho  has  for  years  been  sitting 
in  an  artificial  frame,  which  has  locked  all  his  muscles  in 
perfect  stillness,  with  the  exception  of  his  ankles  and  feet; 
that  these  have  done  all  the  motion,  all  the  living,  for  the 
whole  system,  even  to  his  having  been  fed  through  them 
by  the  pi-ocoss  of  cutaneous  absorption  ;  that,  in  this  way, 
thougli  having  originally  all  the  component  parts  of  feet, 
they  have  lost  all  resemblance  to  feet  as  we  see  them 
in  the  healthy  human  frame  ;  are  distorted,  unsightly, 
monstrous,  incapable  of  bearing  him  up,  their  very  si«e 
being  part  of  their  weakness  for  all  the  natural  purposes 
of  feet. 

The  head  of  this  man  is  but  a  little  knob,  his  frame 
puny  and  shrunken,  he  lacks  all  that  ranks  him  with 
normal  man,  he  lives  only  in  his  feet.  If  he  were  to  he 
muffled  and  covered,  so  tliat  all  of  him  but  his  feet  were 
entirely  hidden,  and  a  physiologist  should  then  be  called 
in  to  sfiy,  without  help  of  any  explanation,  what  the  two 
objects  weiH)  and  to  what  manner  of  creature  they  belonged, 
he  would  be  quite  excusable  if  he  did  not  know  them 
as  feet,  or  if,  guessing  so  far  correctly,  he  constructed 
anything  but  a  man  for  the  rest  of  the  creature  ! 

Change  the  picture  and  transfer  the  developmental 
excess  to  any  other  member,  or  organ,  or  set  of  functions; 
the  result  must  always  be  equally  false  to  nature  and 
truth,  because  equally  out  of  balance  with  them.  The  fault 
is  not  with  the  parts  or  powers  excessively  developed,  nor 
with  those  lying  arbitrarily  dormant ;  it  lies  in  the  false 
method,  the  spurious  process  producing  these. 
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Just  as  the  framed  man's  feet  lost  all  the  fine  inter-  wLithippi- 
flowing  onrvea,  the  subtle,  complei  elasticities  which  lend  ?'"*'j  *°^, 
themselves  t«  the  miracle  of  waJking,  so  the  spirit  and  the  cutviuuiid. 
mind  of  man,  chained  down  to  the  special  development  of 
the  Beneea— which  shonld  only  know  themselves  tbroagh 
his  controlling  and  aspiring  cousciousncBs  of   their  real 
purposes — have  been  excluded  from  the  realization  of  the 
exquisite   happiness  which    God  UimBelf  cautiot  bestow 
ttntil  His  child  can  conceive  it ;  and  of  which  man  only 
first  conceives  when  first  be  seelce  tbe  happiness  of   hia 
kind,  and  learns  that   by  this  path  only  comes   happiness 
to  meet  himself;  and,  in  learning  this,  learns  also  not  to 
seek  it  for  its  own  sake,  even  though  by  the  right  way  of 
first  securing  it  to  others,  but  to  seek  it  for  the  sake  of 
that  blessing  to  others,  by  which  it  comes. 

How  is  this  proven  ? 

Because  when  we  seek  happiness  in  this  way  we  have 
it,  serene,  nncloying,  rich,  satisfying,  constant,  and  this 
though  we  have  nothing  else  that  men  call  pleasant  and 
good  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  height  of  physical, 
sensnoaa  aelf-gratihcation,  we  are  always  couscions  of  the 
gDawing  of  fur  ever  unsatisfied  desire  at  the  core  of  life,  of 
vagne  yet  deep  disappointment  and  emptiness,  and  thns 
the  goad  of  endless  craving  follows  the  ever- artificial 
supply . 

And  hence,  with  all  onr  apparent  advancement,  we  are 
to  this  day  still  writhing  in  fratricidal  strife  at  tbe  feet  of 
insatiable  false  gods,  and  as  man  sought  alcohol  first  for 
pleasore,  thinking  it  happiness,  so  now  we,  wiser,  but, 
alas !  not  stronger,  drink  to  forget,  and  if  we  can  to  dream, 
instead  of  to  know ;  for  drink  has  proven  like  tbe  iron 
frame  which  has  suffered  only  the  feet  to  grow. 

§  70.  The  first  cause  of  the  hold  alcohol  bos  obtained  Snppi^ 
Dpon  man  being  that,  in  mistaking  the  gi-atiii cation  of  the  a^|^(x. 
senses  for  the  happiness  he  was  born  to  seek  and  realize,  pUinkagiba 
he   mistook   alcohol    for   its   great  agent ;    the    next,   or  SwtLhH 
supplementary  causes — constitating  very  formidable  rein-  «i»»in»' 
forcemeats — may  be  classed  as  follows : — (a)  the  physical,  uoi. 
(fc)  the  psychical ;  the  first  relating  to  food  and  various 
8  iudnlgeuces,  notably,  the  use  of  tobacco. 
i  generally  i-ecognizcd  fact  that  what  is  called  "  high 
the  use'  of  highly  spiced  dishes,  and  the  wbole 
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word,  to  make  mercy  and  compassion  intrnders  among  the 
human  virtnes — does  not  affect  its  trae  force  o£  warning 
a^inat  tbe  kind  of  association  and  sympathy  which  de- 
presses and  weakens  the  sympathizer  without  cheering  or 
benefiting  the  sufferer,  while  it  does  help  to  farther  pro- 
nounce the  fact  that  gympathy,  whether  conscioas  or  an- 
coDScions,  sensible  or  sentimental,  unselfish  or  soif-seeking, 
does  powerfully,  variously,  and  constantly  affect  our 
development.  All  progress  hangs  upon  it,  because  only 
by  this  bond  do  we  have  to  do  with  cue  another. 

Were  we  separate — that  is,  insulated  entities — we  could 
Dot  co-operate,  we  could  not  learn  or  profit  from  each 
other's  mistakes  or  successes,  we  should  not  really  be 
living  in  any  sense  in  which  as  sympathetic  beings  we 
conceive  of  life. 

Thomas  Tryon,  in  his  work  On  the  Method  of  Educating 
Children  (London,  1695),  says  of  the  force  of  example, 
"  Tbe  Fear  of  God,  Temperance,  Cleanliness,  and  Frugality, 
are  taught  by  precept  and  example,  even  as  Arts  and 
Sciences  are.  ...  If  the  Children  see  no  disorderly  nor 
intemperate  Examples,  but  have  the  Representation  and 
Character  of  the  contrary  Virtues  continually  placed  before 
their  Eyes,  they  will  undoubtedly  conform  themselves  to 
that  Image." 

In   his   Commentaries    on    Tobacco   (Sydney,   1853),   T.  T.CmptaU 
Campbell    says,    "  The    habitnal    intercourse   of   persona,  Supncc'Slid 
the  communion  of  sentiments,  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  •ffi'cMol 
the    silent    underworking    force   of    imitation   conspire   to  tiruiurw  Id 
engender  a  sameness  of  ideas,  a  similitude  of  character  '*^'^  ""• 
among  members  of  the  same  group,  and  these,  extending 
from    groups    to    communities,   cemented    by    the   ties    of 
common    privileges,    unity   of    interests,   and   a  common 
attachment  to  place  of  birth,  probably  form  the  ground- 
work of  all  patriotism. 

"Imitation  is  an  essentially  active  energy  in  the  con-  Thefomaf 
stitution  of  man,  and  one  of  the.  elements  of  habit.     In  Jf^J^"" 
youth  especially  we  copy  something  of  every  human  action  Una. 
or  manner  presented  to  oar  observation.     It  is  in  constant 
operation  in  every  stage  of   life,  and  is   so   putcnt  that 
persons   living    long   together    will  insensibly   ac(]uire    a 
mutual  resemblance  in  some  points,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
all  society  is  a  school  of  design,  and  every  individual  is  a 
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model  for  good  or  for  evil  to  every  other  individaal.     Back: 
takes  his  copy,  too,  with  all  the  secrecy  of  profound  nncon —  ^ 
scioasness,  which  enables  the  imitative  faculty  in  man 
operate  on  the  mind  with  an  energy  so  much  the  moi 
sure  and  efEective,   engraining  the  lights  and  shades 
the  pattern  of  the  moral  copyright  with  almost  indelibh 
fixedness  of  colouring." 
Conscioufl  And  besides  the  power  of  example  which  thus   pro— 

Jckiww-  ^    foundly  affects  without  our  being  directly  aware  of  it,  there^ 
^K^  is  its  openly  acknowledged  force.      "  Why  should  I  not^ 

drink  ?  "  says  the  clergyman ;  *  "  the  canon,  the  vicar,  the 
bishop,  drink.  What  they  do,  surely  I  may."  "And  as 
for  me,"  says  the  common  soldier,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
better  or  wiser  than  our  general,  colonel,  captain ;  they 
all  take  their  glass  like  gentlemen,  why  not  I  ?  "  "  The 
master    has  his   wines,"   says  the   working   man,    ^'  why 

•  The  Daily  Telegraph  (April  24,  1883)  thus  pertinently  com- 
ments on  the  cases  of  Captain  Bobinson  and  the  clergyman's  son 
Beanmont : — 

**  John  Joseph  Beanmont's  story  is  sad.  Already,  at  twenty-aix 
years,  he  is  said,  by  his  dmnken  habits,  to  have  rained  his  father,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Establishment,  and  forced  him  to  resign  a  com- 
fortable liFing.  Appointed  to  a  small  office  in  the  Inland  Beveniie, 
Beanmont  was  tnmed  away  because  of  his  habitual  insobriety ;  and 
now  he  passes  his  time  between  delirium  tremens  ont  of  doors  and 
conyaloscence  in  St.  Panoras  Workhouse.  The  law  of  to-day,  nnlike 
that  of  the  past,  does  not  recognize  destitution,  from  whateyer  caose, 
as  a  punishable  offence,  and  he  is  now  at  liberty  to  go  on  raining  his 
relations — provided  that  field  be  not  already  closed  to  his  enterprise 
— contracting  delirium  tremens,  and  knocking  for  admission  at  the 
workhouse  door,  until,  failing  roforuiation,  death  cuts  short  his 
disgraceful  career.  Why  men  like  Captain  Robertson  and  Mr. 
Beaumont  help  to  swell  the  score  of  life's  failures  is  a  mystery  beyond 
aolutioii  (?).  Both  are  apparently  well-bred;  both  are  more  than 
ordinarily  well-educated.  They  had  chances  given  them.  The  ball 
was  at  their  foot.  Poets  and  publicists  point  to  the  examples  of 
what  are  called  self-made  men  as  being  wonderful.  We  hear  of 
lads  bom  in  thatched  cottages,  and  brought  up  at  the  plough's  tail, 
yet  pressing  through  to  the-  front,  seizing  upon  the  prizes  of  life,  and 
becoming  wealthy  in  the  mart,  or  renowned  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate, 
and  the  councils  of  the  State.  In  point  of  fact,  such  thrice-ennobled 
representatives  of  the  Peerage  of  Genius  are  natural  prodnots  of 
civilized  society.  We  are  to  watch  for  their  advent  and  greet  them 
with  applause.  Yet  not  they,  hut  the  weed8  and  wagters,  ths  hrohen 
captains  and  drunken  pauper  acholarSf  are  the  more  tndy  refnarkable 
phenomena  of  an  age  like  ours.** 
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BTionldn't  we  have  a  glass  of  beer  too  ?  "  "  Don't  preach 
to  me,"  saj'S  the  jonng  man;  "mj  father  lakes  wine  at 
dinner  alwajs,  so  did  joj  professors  at  college.  I  don't 
car©  to  be  better  than  they.' 

In  the  Sword  and  Trowel  (London,  April,  1884),  Mr. 
Spnrffeon  sajs— 

"  Children  are  taught  to  drink,  encouraged  to  drink, 
and  praised  for  drinking  ;  the  glass  is  even  made  a  reward 
for  good  conduct.  It  will  be  little  wonder  if  they  grow 
up  to  equal  and  surpass  their  seniors,  wfaen  precept  and 
example  are  pointed  by  eontemptuoas  jests  aimed  at 
abstainers.  We  have  heard  Christian  people  declare  that 
if  their  children  acquired  a  taste  for  strong  drink  it  should 
be  in  after  life,  but  they  would  not  bear  the  responsibility 
of  training  them  in  it;  and  we  have  thought  this  to  be 
true  common  sense.  But  what  is  that  spirit  which  leads 
a  professed  believer  in  Christ  to  pat  the  bottle  to  his 
neighbour's  mouth,  nay,  to  his  child's  mouth  ?  What  is 
that  spirit  which  has  induced  some  to  trample  upon  the 
Bcmplea  of  the  little  one,  and  exclaim  in  anger,  '  I  wiU 
have  none  of  such  nonsense.  Are  yon  going  to  teach  yonr 
parents,  and  set  up  to  be  better  than  they  Y  '  Thousands 
of  boys  are  the  victims  of  Bacchus,  for  their  fathers  train 
-  them  to  take  their  share  of  beer;  thiH  is  mostly  among  the 
working  classes;  but  are  there  not  too  many  in  all  ranks 
of  society  who  in  other  shapes  offer  their  children  upon 
the  altar  of  the  fiery  fiend  P  Let  the  careful  parent  think 
this  matter  over  before  he  further  countenances  wine  at 
juvenile  parties,  or  at  holiday  festivals.  It  may  seem  a 
trifle,  .  .  .  but  when  the  son  becomes  a  sot,  it  will  afford 
his  father  no  pleasure  to  remember  that  he  told  him  to 
'  stick  to  his  beer,'  or  taught  him  how  to  know  a  glass 
of  fine  old  port." 

And  thus  both  hereditary  and  acquired  desires  and 
habits  are  propped  by  the  example  of  those  whom  we  love 
and  respect.  And  this  propping  is  not  materially  weakened 
by  the  knowledge  that  bishops,  generals,*  gentlemen,  and 
the  sons  of  gentlemen  have  sometimes  degenerated  to  the 

•  "  For  fifty  years  I  have  been  in  Har  MajcBty's  serrice,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  tosay  that  Home  ut  tbe  brightest  ornsmenta  of  the  service 
have  gone  down  aod  been  degraded  by  drink." — Vioe-Adoiirol  Sir 
WUliain  King  Hall,  Speech,  Londun,  May,  If79. 


TITfT' 
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gradations  that  glide  upon  one  another  so  imperceptibly, 
that  we  are  not  only  in  its  toils  before  we  know  it,  but 
often  without  knowing  it  at  all,  and  it  is  not  only  the 
strongest  chain  we  forge  around  onr  own  activity  and 
inflnenceB,  but  among  the  most  binding  tendencies  we 
tranemit  to  our  children. 

And  when  to  its  force  by  inheritance  is  added  the 
powerful  weight  of  Bympatbetic  association — for  onr  habits 
gravitate  ns  to  those  of  like  habits — it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  growing  generation  copies  the  faults  and  follies 
of  the  passing  one,  even  when  benefiting  by  some  of  its 
experience  and  research.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  raoe 
development  has,  aftor  all,  thus  foi-  been  so  predominantly 
that  of  the  senses,  that  great  as  have  been  its  strides  in 
pnrely  intellectual  and  speculative  fields,  the  growing,  like 
the  passing  generation,  and  even  in  an  intensified  degree, 
ia  still  chiefly  bound  up  in  investigations  and  experiments 
whose  end  is  pleasurable — the  gratification  of  self  and  the 
senses — in  every  imaginable  form. 

It  seems  a  question  whether  the  great  mental  advance- 
ment of  the  race  has  not  been  in  directions  and  of  a  nature 
to  prevent  moral  impulse,  or  at  least  check  the  best  work 
of  reflection ;  whether  we  have  not  had  moral  analysis 
satisfied  with  its  analytic  power,  rather  than  moral  parpose 
profiting  seriously  by  moral  analysis ;  so  that  intellectual 
progress  and  abnormal  development  of  the  senses  have 
helplessly  followed  parallel  lines,  waiting  for  the  moral 
and  spiritnal  powei's  of  man  to  bend  them  together  and 
initiate  a  new  habit  of  being  in  which  all  man's  powers 
should  grow  into  their  normal  relative  proportions. 

Concerning  the  force  of  evil  habit,  the  great  Danish  Sotm  Ktri« 
thinker  Soren  Kirkegaard  {Kjaerligliedens  Qeminger,  or  f^^^^ 
The  Worki  of  Love,  Copenhagen,  1847)  says —  taWu. 

"  Of  all  onr  enemies  habit  is  perhaps  the  slyest,  and 
above  everything  is  she  sly  enough  never  to  let  herself 
be  seen,  for  he  who  saw  her  would  be  saved  from  her. 
Against  the  visible  enemy  we  fight  in  self-defence ;  but 
habit  is  like  the  soft,  yet  feraciaus  vampire  that  steals  on 
the  sleeper,  and,  while  sucking  bis  blood,  coolingly  moves 
its  noiseless  wings  that  his  sleep  may  be  the  deeper.  Bat 
the  vampire  finds  its  prey  among  the  sleeping,  it  lacks 
power  to  lull  the  wakeful,  while  habit  can  creep  steep- 
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givinglj  over  those  wlio  are  awake,  and  do  its  vampire 
work  in  slumber  of  its  own  prodncing." 

And  when  hubit  has  thus  stolen  upon  ns,  it  transforms 
the  whole  being  so  as  to  harmonize  it  with  the  habit  or 
habits  formed.  The  force  of  example  and  inherited 
tendencies  make  individual  habits  into  national  character- 
istics, and  thus  countries  are  ruled  by  the  habitudes  of 
preceding  epochs,  by  routine  government,  by  national  pre- 
judices, as  well  as  by  national  ignorance  and  blindness  to 
the  most  crying  vices.  Jnst  as  the  individual  finds  it 
difficult  to  change  any  objectionable  habit,  because  it  has 
become  so  natural  that  he  does  it  before  he  thinks,  or  even 
without  thinking,  so  must  it  also  be  difficult  for  the  nation 
and  the  race  to  change  national  customs  and  habits  im- 
bedded by  the  lapse  of  centuries ;  or  even  to  take  full  note 
of  their  power  and  tendency. 

For  example,  the  crime  of  murder,  except  among  Thugs, 
Assassins,  the  Vehmgericht,  or  during  frenzied  religious 
or  political  upheavals,  is  generally  abhorred  and  con- 
demned, and  punished  by  the  death  penalty. 

But  the  institutions,  habits,  and  customs  which  are 
responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  murders,  are  neither 
generally  condemned  nor  abrogated;  but  are  eagerly  de- 
fended and  approved  by  most  of  those  who  wish  to  do — 
and  think  they  are  doing — their  parts  as  patriots  and 
citizens  of  a  free  country,  in  opposing  interference  with 
the  time-honoured  righte  and  privileges  of  the  liquor 
trade. 

They  know  that  liquor  does  an  incredible  amount  of 
wrong  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation.  But  habit — 
the  habit  of  inactivity  in  the  matter,  and  the  habit  of 
long  participation  in  those  social  customs  and  commercial 
interests  which  help  to  sustain  the  liquor  trade — ^these 
hold  them  off,  and  they  intrench  themselves  in  their  non- 
interfei'ence  by  all  sorts  of  specious  reasoning. 

So  great,  indeed,  is  the  power  of  ingrained  habit,  that 
although  evil,  and  passively  recognized  as  such,  it  is  strong 
enough  to  transform  the  whole  state  and  social  organization 
into  accordance  with  it. 

The  tremendous  power  of  custom  and  habit  is  almost 
daily  felt  by  those  interested  in  temperance  reform,  in  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  what  is  the  right  and  wisest  coui'se 
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to  porsne  in  social  relations.     We  know  tbat  alcohol  is  himonr 
poison;  in  offering  it  to  a  gseet  we  offer  him  not  only  J^™ 
what  is  certainly  non-beneficial,  bnt  what  ie,  in  some  more  oiDTicUaa 
or  less  degree,  positively  deleterious — even  were  the  con- 
sideration solely  that  of  physical  health. 

Bnt,  in  addition  to  this,  we  know  that  we  may  be 
atartin^  him  on  the  road  to  perdition ;  for  conscience, 
self-control,  moral  dignity  and  pnrpose  are  not  equally 
dispensed  in  the  moral  coastitntions  of  men,  and  the 
exterior,  with  all  its  subtle  indications,  by  no  means  surely 
informs  of  the  weakness  or  strength  of  a  given  in- 
diridoality. 

Yet  the  circumBtances  we  are  placed  in  by  the  drinking 
cnatoma  of  the  country  make  it  almost  impossible  for  na 
to  act  with  our  highest  convictions,  or  even  to  feel  sure 
whether  it  wonld  be  beat  to  do  so  at  the  present  stage  of 
affairs.  It  is  not  well  that  temperance,  or  any  cause  bear- 
ing the  banner  of  reform,  should  be  chai-acteriaed  by 
narrowness,  bigotry,  iconoclastic  prejudices,  and  vain- 
glorious self-assertion  and  intolerance.  Yet  social  drink 
customs,  associated  as  they  are  among  the  upper  claseeB 
with  lavish  hospitality  and  the  most  pleasing  graces  and 
refinements  of  life,  have  often  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
appearance  of  this  invidious  contrast  upon  the  temperance 
movement ;  and  the  whole  force  of  habit  weighs  aa  yet  on 
the  side  of  the  drink  customs. 

These  originated  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  with  theTi»p™i 
royal  prerogative  and  the  Court,  from  the  days  when  great  f5J^  r»tt 
drinking  capacity  waa  thought  to  be  one  measure  of  fitness  jJJJ^'^ 
for  occupancy  of  the  throne;  and  came  thence  gradually  tUiia^w 
down  through  the  various  grades  of  society  into  universal 
practice. 

If  the  Court,  recognizing  its  responsibility  for  this  evil, 
would  take  the  lead  and  set  the  example  in  reform,  the 
most  formidable  of  the  hindrances  to  reform — the  drink 
customs— could  and  would  be  easily  overcoma 

Another  and  most  important  instance  of  the  strength 
of  rooted,  ingrained  habit  was  furnished  last  year  (1^83) 
at  the  Canterbury  Convocations,  when  the  question  of 
nsing  intoiicating  wine  at  the  Lord's  Supper  came  up  for 
verdict  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  After  due  con- 
sideration, the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England  found 
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It  continues  so  long  as  the  oi^anizing  ot  them  contintieB ; 
and  disappears  when  the  organizatioD  of  them  is  complete. 
In  the  advance  of  the  correspondence,  each,  more  complex 
class  of  phenomena  which  the  organism  Kcqniree  the  power 
of  rec(^fnizing,  is  responded  to  at  first  irregularly  and  nn- 
certaitily ;  and  there  is  then  a  weak  remembrance  of  the 
relations.  By  multiplication  of  experiences,  this  remem- 
brance becomes  stronger,  and  the  response  more  certain. 
By  further  multiplication  of  experiences,  the  infernal 
relatiouB  are  at  last  ant-amaticaily  orgaTiized  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  external  ones ;  and  so  couRcious 
memory  passes  into  uncouscions  or  organic  memory." 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  in  an  article.  What  is  Inetinct  7  Ur.  Bfairiv 
{Intellectual  Obaener,  London,  July,  18(53),  says  that  ^^^ 
instinct  is  "  the  work  of  the  mind  rendered  literally 
uniform  by  habit  .  .  ,  bnt  no  matter  how  sti-ong  the  force 
of  habit,  if  initially  it  is  the  result  of  an  at^t  of  rcasonii^ 
and  the  expression  of  a  motive,  and  is  followed  for  a 
purpose,  then  it  can  never  be  separated  from  mind, 
thoQgb  when  the  habit  is  fixed  it  makes  little  or  no 
demand  upon  the  mind  until  some  exigency  arises  demand- 
ing a  deviation  from  habitual  rule," 

In  his  essay  on  Inetinct  (Eitcychpcedia  Britannica,  new 
ed.  vol.  xiii.),  Prof.  J.  J.  Romanes  sn.ys — 

"By  the  effects  of  habit  in  successive  generations,  TbeiMm 
mental  activities  which  were  originally  intelligent,  become  ^^^^ 
as  if  they  were  stereotyped  into  permanent  instinct.  coniuig 

"Jnat  as  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  adaptive  3^^^  * 
actions  which  were  originally  intelligent,  may,  by  frequent  f""^ 
repetitions,  become  automatic ;  eo  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
species,  actions  originally  intelligent  may,  by  frequent 
repetition  and  heredity,  so  write  their  effects  on  the 
nervous  system  that  the  latter  is  prepared,  even  before 
individual  experience,  to  perform  adaptive  actions  mochani- 
cftlly,  which  in  previous  generalioiis  were  performed 
intelligently— culled  'lapsing  of  intelligence.'  We  find 
good  evidence  that  new  or  changed  exptrienco,  when  con- 
tinued over  a  number  of  gonemtjons,  is  bequeathed  to 
future  generations  as  a  legacy  of  intuitive  knowledge." 

These  defiuitions  and  analyses  of  habit  and  instinct 
point  to  two  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  facts  of 
human  evolatiou :    that  of  the  present   impossibility  of 
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conscientionsly  accepting  the  leading  of  our  instinctB, 
except  after  uncompromising  scrutiny ;  and  that  of  the 
paramount  obligation  to  try  ourselves  and  our  instincts  by 
tests  of  self-renunciation,  combined  with  unflinching,  con- 
stant, and  large  consideration  for  others ;  for  we  know 
ourselves  to  have  gone  so  far  on  the  wrong  way  that  we 
cannot  decide  what  is  natural  or  true  merely  by  the 
guidance  of  feelings  and  instincts  which  are  in  themselves 
80  much  the  product  of  our  wrong-going.  And  therefore, 
even  when  a  man  says  of  alcohol  that  he  "knows  it  is 
good  for  him,"  that  "  it  agrees  with  him,"  his  assertions, 
if  sincere — and  such  assertions  often  are — only  prove  bow 
thoroughly  vitiated  his  system  and  its  demands  have 
become. 


The  current  saying  that  "  History  repeats  itself  "  is  a 
puerile  complaint  and  a  querulous  pretence.  It  is  the 
favourite  epigram  of  our  effete  spirits,  ever  making  the 
same  weary  round  within  a  circle  of  our  own  drawing, 
till  there  is  little  power  for  searching  or  soaring  beyond. 
While  we  persist  as  a  race  in  a  life  of  selfishness  and 
sensual  indulgence,  no  intellectual  advance  alone  can  set 
us  free,  or  release  History  from  her  painful  task  of  noting 
our  gyrations  from  and  to  the  same  old  points  of  departnre. 

If  a  child  will  not  learn  its  lesson,  the  teacher  cannot 
advance  it  to  the  next  room.  The  teacher  can  only  explain 
over  and  over  again.  If  the  child  is  content  to  be  ignorant, 
or  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of  learning,  we  are  not 
surprised  when  he  complains — "  I'm  tired  of  hearing  that 
old  lesson  over  and  over.  I  can't  learn  it;  I  won't  learn 
it;  there'll  be  more  just  like  it  if  I  do!  I  don't  believe 
there  is  any  next  room  !  " 

History  repeats  itself  only  so  long  as  we  make  it 
necessary  to  the  learning  of  our  lesson.  She  will  say 
something  new,  something  grander  than  all  that  has  gone 
before,  as  soon  as  we  will  let  her. 


CHAPTBE  XII. 

CONCEBSINQ  THE   USE   OF   ALCOHOL. 

"Temperance  in  tbc  nnviclding  control  of  rooBoa  over  last,  and 
oTer  all  wrong  tendencies  of  tho  miod.  Tempemnee  meaaa  not  only 
frujfality,  bat  also  aiodcaly  and  Belt-government.  It  nisaiis  abstinence 
ffoin  all  tkiitgt  nol  good  aad  entirely  innortni  in  their  character."  *— 


§  72.  JusTasalcohoI,  by  its  imperceptible  actioD  in  filtrating  simuiri 
poison  throughout  generation  after  generation  of  the  body,  T.I^.'Jl, 
litis  poisoned  the  race,  so  the  argnmenta  in  favoar  of  itn  '"b  "'"■ 
use,  in  filtrating  their  poison  through  the  public  mind  poiKnic 
from  generation  to  generation,  have  shackled  the  reason, 
jadgment,  and  conscience,  which  would  have  succumbed 
to  no  open  and  sudden  onset,  however  formidable. 

As  falsehood  ia  dangerous  in  the  degree  that  it  is  mixed 
with  truth,  so  specious  reasoning  regarding  drink  ia  tho  oibtil 
more  dangerous  in  the  degree  that  its  warp  is  crossed  with  ^™*'•'■ 
threads  of  i-eligious,  social,  moral,  and  political  truths. 

Specious  reasoning,  always  plausible  and  usually 
clever,  never  strains  popular  comprehension  or  interpre- 
tation, and  seldom  exacts  profound  thought.  It  wears  a 
mask  of  tmth,  under  which  it  moves  its  features  so  in- 
genionsly  that  we  scarcely  snspect  the  mask.  It  appeals 
to  selfishness,  calling  it  good  natnre ;  it  incites  false 
honour,  calling  it  consideration  and  tact ;  it  flatters  false 
liberty,  calling  it  individuality  and  self-respect.t 

*  For  K  TolnminOQB  and  excellent  oompondimn  of  anthoritiei  on 
ttie  trae  meaDiDg  of  the  word  Itmperana,  see  Tht  MoraU  of  Temper- 
ante,  cbap.  i.,  in  Dr.  F.  B.  X<eee'  Tempera^uie  Text-Book  (vol.  i. 
London,  1884). 

t  "  laTocation :  Let  us  inTolLe  all  the  powers  on  earth  and  under 
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There  are  two  conditions  in  which  a  man  will  admit 
evil  to  be  evil :  first,  before  he  has  ever  committed  or 
expected  to  commit  it ;  last,  when  he  has  steeped  himself 
in  it  so  deeply,  that  there  is  neither  shame  nor  hope  enongh 
left  to  tempt  him  to  lie  about  it.  On  the  down  grade  you 
will  not  get  the  truth  from  him,  he  will  not  tell  it  even 
to  himself. 

So  the  man  who  does  not  drink,  and  the  sot,  will  alike 
tell  you  that  drinking  is  a  degradation  and  a  curse,  but  the 
moderate  drinker,  of  all  grades  of  moderation,  defends  the 
habit  tenaciously ;  at  one  point,  or  at  another,  wherever 
you  attack,  you  find  him  there,  and  in  whatever  shape  best 
opposes  or  neutralizes  your  attack. 


Hyper-aenoi-  The  ingenious  reasonings  and  arguments  which  have 
viduluty »  been  woven  around  the  habit  of  drink  by  those  who  love 
gTCAtobstacie  it,  and  who  wish  the  justification  of  plenty  of  company  in 
ofperaoiud  i*>  ^^e  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  They  are  so  much  a 
reform.  matter  of  personal  opinion,  of  mutual  influence,  of  the 
rooted  love  of  pleasure  curiously  mixed  with  the  desire  to 

the  earth  for  the  whole  state  of  the  British  Distillery.  And  let  ns 
implore  the  aid  and  assistance  of  those  Immortal  Shades  who  dared 
to  rival  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  are  invested  with  the  Power  of  the 
Air,  by  which  they  ^o  to  and  fro  upon  the  Earth  to  deceive  and 
seduce  Mankind  :  That  there  may  never  be  wanting  arguments  to 
delude,  nor  bribes  to  corrupt." — An  Oration  delivered  before  an  Audience 
of  Distillers,  by  Baalzebub  (London,  1760). 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (April  5,  1884)  I  find  the  following  :— 


t€ 


PROPOSAL    FOB   A    MISSIOX  TO   STABT  A  PUBLIC-HOU8S. 


(c 


The  Bishop  of  Bedford  presided  on  Thursday  night  at  a  meeting 
in  the  board-room  of  the  S.P.C.K.  office,  at  which  were  present 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  Mowbray,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  the 
Warden  of  All  Souls  and  Keble,  Canon  Scott- Hilliard,  and  other 
friends  of  the  proposed  movement  for  Oxford  men  working  in  the 
East  End  of  London;  and  it  was  proposed  to  place  an  'Oxford 
House '  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Bethnal  Green,  of  which  the 
Bev.  Knight  Bruce  was  in  charge.  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  suggested 
the  propriety  of  the  Oxonians  buying  a  publichonse.  He  said  thai 
he  should  be  happy  to  lease  them  one.  He  was  not  joking.  A 
publican  could  get  at  as  many  people  as  a  person  could  reach.  Tke^ 
could  take  this  house  and  insist  that  it  should  be  coriducted  eo  thtU  a 
vian  could  take  his  wife  and  children  into  it  without  the  eara  of  the 
women  being  hurt^  and  if  there  was  a  little  drunkenness,  that  icat  not 
the  greatest  crime  in  the  world,  though  people  often  spoke  ae  if  it 
were,** 
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be  considered  conscientious,  and  with  some  real  impulses 
to  do  right ;  and  the  whole  sophistical  mesh  is  so  plausible 
and  subtle  (resulting  from  long  inheritance  of  drink  habit, 
drink  custom,  and  drink  sophistry,  so  that  the  selfishness 
is  well  concealed  even  from  the  sophist  himself),  and  so 
personal,  that  the  first  outwork  the  reformer  encounters — 
or  he  who  seeks  help  to  be  self-reforming — is  that  of 
hyper-sensitive  individuality. 

Then  there  are  the  myriads  of  onlookers,  intelligent  Tt  is  not  only 
people,  who  are  not  quick  or  clever  reasoners,  but  who  J^iJ^bit 
sincerely  search  for,  though  they  cannot  argue  about  the  for  the 
truth;  people  who  respect  themselves  and  abhor  debauchery,  »e»rcheT8MMi 
who,   meaning   neither  to   deceive   nor  be  deceived,  are  *^®*8°®"Ji 
balancing  this  important  question  of  moderate  drinkiug —  win  in  this 
of    drinking    at   all,   with    the   intention   of   discovering  JJ^Jotie 
whether  moderate  indulgence  is   harmless  in  itself,   and 
whether  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  immoderate.     It  is 
also  for  these  and  their  heirs  for  ever  that  victory  in  this 
good  struggle  is  to  be  won.     And  to  win,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  unwind  all  specious  arguments  and  leave  the 
truth  standing  bare  and  clear ;  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  masses  will  see  that  it  is  done,  will  be 
convinced. 

If  every  beer-shop  and  public-house  were  closed,  every 
brewery  and  distillery  destroyed,  every  bottle  broken,  and 
every  drop  of  alcoholic  drink  spilled  out  of  England  into 
the  ocean  to-day,  and  no  more  of  the  same  were  admitted 
within  its  borders  for  a  year  and  a  day,  England  might  see 
something  of  what  abstinence  could  do,  but  she  would  not 
experience   the   effects   of   abstinence  voluntarily  imposed 
upon  himself  by  man,  under  the  sincere  conviction  that  in- 
toxicating  drinks  are  evil.     It  is  this  that  is  wanted  every- 
where, in  every  heart  and  life.     Whether  a  little  drink  be 
hurtful  or  harmless,  is  not  now,  if  it  ever  was,  the  question. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  The  ureat 
that  alcohol  is  a  poison  to  body  and  mind;  that,  though  gj^j^^nd 
the  drinker  may    in   his  own  person   to   all    appearances  porftiTe 
escape    baneful    consequences,    his   children  and  children's  on^he  rah- 
children  must  often   bear   them.     What  is  wanted  is  the  J****  »"*• 
conviction   that   no  m>an   can   guiltlessly  indulge   in   that  recognition 
which,   not   being   a  necessity  for   himself,   is,   by    his   in-  JJ^'S^"** 
dulging,   a  snare   to   his  brotlier.      That  drink  is  such  a  biiHy. 
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snare,  is  abnndantly  proved  by  the  fact  that,  wherever 
the  custom  of  moderate  drinking  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  comm unity,  there  has  always  been  a  large  number  in 
that  community  to  sink  from  moderation  to  excess. 

§  73.  In  dealing  with  specious  reasoning,  we  must 
remember  that  even  fools  can  make  assertions  which, 
however  groundless,  a  wise  man  will  find  it  difficult  to 
successfully  gainsay,  and  thorough  indeed  must  be  the 
refutation  of  assertions  made  in  the  interests  of  self- 
indulgence. 

It  is  common  in  England  (probably  at  present  the 
hardest  drinking  country  in  the  world)  to  hear  the 
defeudei^s  of  drink  boast  that  the  virility  and  might  of 
the  English  nation  proves  the  outcry  against  alcohol  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  unfounded. 

Many  peculiar  local  and  historic  circumstances  (such, 
for  instance,  as  the  insular  position  which  has  often  com- 
paratively sheltered  England  from  the  commotions  and 
anxieties  of  the  continental  Powers),  combined  with  prudent 
and  vigorous  statesmanship,  have  mightily  contributed  to 
the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  £ngland*s  present 
power,  but  we  may  be  certain  that  the  comparative  sobriety 
of  the  English  race  has  done  more.  For  however  strong 
the  hold  of  this  vice  in  the  present,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
English  as  a  nation  have  not  been  hard  drinkers  more 
than  about  two  hundred  years,  which  can  be  said  of  no 
continental  nation. 

Beers  and  the  use  of  hops  became  known  in  England 
during  the  sixteenth  century ;  before  that  time,  the 
favourite  drink  of  the  people  was  ale  and  mead,  the 
substitute  for  hops  being  wormwood ;  and  at  about  the  same 
time  tea  and  coffee  were  beginning  to  come  into  general 
use,  and  acted  modifyingly. 

It  appears  from  State  documents  that  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  water,  so  far  as  the  Court  was  concerned, 
was  regarded  as  unfit  to  drink. 

Says  Bergenroth,  in  his  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (No. 
1156)— 

"  The  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Henry  VII., 
De  Puebla  Talavera,  writes  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(July   17th,   1498)    that  the  English  queen,  and  Lady 
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Margaret,  the  king's  mother,  wish  that  the  young  Princess 
Catherine  of  Arragon  being  affianced  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (though  still  living  in  Spain)  should  accustom  her- 
self to  drink  wine,  since  the  water  in  England  is  not 
drinkable,  and  even  if  it  were  the  climate  would  not  allow 
the  drinking  of  it." 

It  was  through  the  marriage  between  the  English  and 
French  royal  houses  that  wine-drinking  was  first  gradually 
spread  among  the  masses  in  England,  by  means  of  the 
consequent  favourable  tarifE  to  the  importation  of  wine. 
Before  that  time  the  masses  did  not  generally  drink  ale, 
and  what  they  did  drink  was  ordinarily  of  a  very  light 
character,  and  excessive  drinking  was  rare.  Says  Camden  ciution 
{Annah,  1581)-  SSl^,. 

"  The  English,  who  hitherto  had  of  all  the  Northern  AnndU,i58u 
nations  shown  themselves  the  least  addicted  to  immoderate 
drinking,  and  been  commended  for  their  sobriety,  firat 
learned  in  these  wars  in  the  Netherlands  to  swallow  large 
quantities  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  destroy  their  own 
health  by  drinking  that  of  others." 

In  his  curious  work.  The  Oovemment  of  Health  (London,  in  1595  Dr. 
1595),  Dr.  William  Bullein  says,  "They  that  drinke  wyne  2^\\|Jj^,„ 
customably  with  measure,  it  doth  profit  them  much  and  speaking  of 
maketh  good  digestion ;  those  people  that  use  to  drink  evfifmakes 
wyne  seldom  times,  be  distempered  .  .  .  ale  and  beere  no  mention 
have  no  such  virtue  and  goodness  as  wyne  hath."  He  uquor. 
does  not  mention  distilled  liquors. 

Mr.    Sherlock,   in    his    Shakespeare    on    Intemperance  ^.  „^m^ 
(London,  lo82),  quotes  from  a  section  entitled  The  Plague  the  cam- 
of  our  English  Gentry,  of  the  Compleat  Gentleman  by  Henry  Jwn  (m"*.' 
Peacham  (1622),  the  following: — 

"  Within  these  fiftie  or  threescore  yeares  it  was  a  rare 
thing  with  us  to  see  a  di-uuken  man,  our  nation  carrying 
the  name  of  the  most  sober  and  temperate  of  any  other  in 
the  world.  But  since  we  had  to  doe  in  the  quarrell  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  custom  of  drinking  and  pledging  healthes 
was  brought  over  into  England ;  wherein  let  the  Dutch  be 
their  owne  judges,  if  we  equall  them  not ;  yea,  I  think 
rather  excell  them." 

In  his  well-known  work,   Way  to  Health,  Long  Life,  From 
and  Happiness  (1683),  Tryon  says   that  formerly  canary  Jjaeait!^^^ 
(wine)    was    sold    alnu)Bt    exclusively    by    apothecaries.  ^^p^CT*. 
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«imI  otppi'  "  "Where  there  was  one  quart  of  wine  drunk  fortj  or  fiftj 
«e»(i6d3).  years  ago  (which  would  be  about  16^55)  there  is  now  ten 
thousand  .  .  .  the  use  of  tobacco  and  brands  a  hundred 
Hard  drink-  T^ars  siuce  was  hardlj  known.  Nay,  the  use  of  our  ale 
ing  noc  com-  and  beer  has  hardlv  been  above  two  hundred  vears." 
EngUnd  Which  shows  that  hard  drinking  did  not  become  common 
ntbc^vrr  ^°^^^  ^^®  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
ciutkmfhmi  Concerning  the  condition  brought  about  by  the  Act 
5j;^5aVf  f*^''  Encouragement  of  Distillation,  De  Foe,  in  his  Poor 
Plea.  Mans  Plea,  savs — 

"  Drunkenness  had  become  a  science,  and  but  that 
instruction  in  it  proved  so  easy,  and  the  youth  too  apt  to 
learn,  possibly  we  might  have  had  a  college  erected  for  it 
before  now."  And  of  the  evil  example  set  by  the  nobility, 
he  says,  '*  Whoever  gives  himself  the  trouble  to  reflect 
on  the  custom  of  our  gentlemen  in  their  families  en- 
couraging and  promoting  this  vice  of  drunkenness  among 
the  poor,  will  not  think  it  a  scandal  upon  the  gentry  of 
England  if  we  say  that  the  mode  of  drmkiDg  that  is  now 
practised  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  they  again  from  the  courts." 
From  Sir  Then  came  free  trade  in  liquors  during  Queen  Anne's 

riMumtT"     reign.       Sir   John    Harrington,    in    his    Xugi^   Antiqtur. 
ymgm  describin&f   the   Danish   king   Christian *s   visit  to    Queen 

Anitqua.       Anne  of  England,  says — 

**  The  ladies  have  abandoned  their  sobriety,  and  are 
seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication.  ...  I  see  no  man  nor 
woman  either  that  can  now  command  himself  or  herself." 
The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  little  improve- 
ment on  this  state  of  affairs.     In  Lecky's  History  of  Eng- 
FnmBMiop  land  (1878)   there   is  a  graphic  quotation   from  Bishop 
lJJJJ?,"*      Benson,  picturing  the  condition  of  England  at  that  time. 
Bisioryo/  ** Not  Only,"  says   the  bishop,  "is  there  no  safety  of 

(i8?d).  living  in  this  town   (London),   but   scarcely  any  in  the 

country  now.  Robbery  and  murder  are  grown  so  frequent. 
Our  people  are  become  what  they  never  before  were — cruel 
and  inhuman.  Those  cursed  spirituous  liquors,  which  to  the 
shame  of  our  Government  are  so  easily  to  be  had,  and  are 
in  such  quantities  drunk,  have  changed  the  very  nature  of 
our  people." 

Among   the  nobility  and  clergy,   drinking  has  been 
more  or  less  prevalent  for  about  five  hundred  years,  but 
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the  Engliah  masses  have  l>cen  hard  drinkors  for  onlv  a 
little  over  two  hundred  years,  or  alK>ut  ono  hnndreil  yvHxn 
less  than  any  other  nation,  Amorioa  except od.  Theivfoiv 
the  assertion  that  the  strtnt^th  of  <he  Kn^linh  moe  ih 
evidence  that  drink  is  not  injurious,  is  seen  to  Im«  fiiHiuMouN. 


Rev.  Dr.  Dawson  Burns,  in  his  Chnntrmiom  nwf  //ir  Thi'llpt.  i»t 
Drink  Curse  (London,  1875),  eloquently  exposes  speeiotis  nurn**"iMiii« 
anraments  of  the  chamoti»r  of   evasion   in   these  wonls : 'l**"*''*"' 
**  Nothing  can  bo  more  superficial,  not  to  siiy  sophist  ieal,  uM>!ttn|iii»vi« 
than  the  manner  in  which  some  literary  men,  who  hnvn  ll','!iI*»'T' 

II  ii  ^1  !•  1  llnw»inll  III 

no  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  endeavour  to  tnret  i'tiiiH*itiM> 
the  force  of  this  argument,  whether  used  for  uhMl  imMUM*  or  I olmiiii'i*" 
prohibition,  by  referring  to  countries  eonipiiriii.ively  sohnr  jH^nni* Uim 
(such  as  Spain  and  some  parts  of  the  Kast')  whciij  eriiiifs  MHit'?i?iiii!"i« 
of  great  enormity  are  very  common.    Whatever  may  b««  the  [IJ?,*'*'IJ'. 
causes  of  such  crimes  thrre,  they  cannot  priivc  that,  strong  tiMi«i  or  ii«« 
drink  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  two-thinls  or  three-fourths  J,',JIJ!II|'|7i'* 
of  the  crimes  committed  in  the  UniUtd  Kirigtloni;  and  to  Ofimi 
assume,  as  is  done,  that  if  the  British  eiiusfm  wrro  removed,  '*"*•'*'■ 
the  foreign  ones  would  take  their  place,  is  an  oiitragii  on 
common  scnso  and  knowh^lgo  of  the  world.     Assuming 
tlie  facts  to  be  as  stated,  they  <]o  but  shr>w  what  no  om* 
erer  doubted — that  the  causes  of  crime  differ  in  dilTeri'nt 
countries;   the   reasr^nable    inference    Is^ing,    that    tivfvy 
country  should  seek  to  remove  those  causi'H  of  rrltin^  that 
are   special   to   its<:;lf.      iirigandage   is    nnn\uiui   in   som<* 
sonntries,  and  has  its  [Xfculiar  f^us<.*s;  but  what  wouhi  b<' 
said  by  English  writers  if  suitable  mttnuH  for  tlie  removal 
of  those  causes  were  opposed  on  the  ground  that  d/'inkifig 
is  the  principal  cause  of  crime  in  Gr«;at  Jjritain  ?     f>jual)y 
ridiculous  is  the  plea  tliat  liC'auNt;  s^^me  M/Urr  r^muirUm 
are  subject  to  crime  fr^/rn  jx;cuJiar  cauMrN,  th'Trf/zie  ijnt jfch 
crime  is  not  owing  t/>  strr^ng  i\riuk^  or  that  the  %nut  i/f  it. 
would  remain  tm  ]jtfon.   if  drinking  were  HtMAihlt^/if  all 
evidence  and  internal  prr>bability  U/  the  ty/n^rnry  notwith- 
Btaadiiig.     It  may  at  the  hnjruh  time  \Mi  *\'iu\tU'A  wh«-ih«>f 
the  co:ii.tries  credited  with  t bin  r^rtsMrVskkAH  wAn\*iy  *U-¥4:rifH 
the  praise,  or  at  least  whether  tiie  t;nu*h%  tyjtunnU/A  iti^r«» 
are  liOt   largely   dae   to  the   u*fc   of   jfiUjXi';ntM    by  th*, 
crizniuhl  part  of  ti:Ae  popalatiob.      l\  wa*  t//  *\'jrtsiyi  ^hf: 
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Indian  Mutiny,  when  the  sepoys,  gnilty  of  the  worst 
atrocities,  were  made  mad  with  bhang  and  arrack.  It 
was  so  dnring  the  Communist  rule  in  Paris,  and  the  late: 
outrages  of  the  Spanish  revolationists.  And  in  Eastern 
countries  crime  will  be  chiefly  found  to  prevail  among  the 
classes  that  do  not  comply  with  the  rules  of  sobriety,  whie 
those  classes  of  the  population  free  from  drinking  ere 
strikingly  free  from  other  offences.  So  it  is  in  Turk*y, 
and  so  in  India.  It  ought  not  to  require  much  reason  ng 
capacity  to  perceive  that  the  absence  of  intoxicatjig 
liquors  must  be  favourable  to  the  decrease  of  crime,  aid 
that  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  crime  where  they  ire 
unknown,  their  use  would  lead  to  an  aggravation  and  an 


increase. 


Habitual 
drunkenneM 
viniTerMlly 
condemned. 

Moderate 
drinking  the 
nucleus  of 
dispute. 


No  fixed 
standard  of 
moderation 
possible. 


Dr.  John 
Cheyne. 


Fourteen 
glasflesof 
wine  per  day 
the  modera- 
tion limit  of 
a  German 
temperance 
society  in 
the  sixteenth 
century. 
In  our  day. 


§  74.  All  sensible  people  think  alike  on  one  feature  of 
the  drink  question  :  they  agree  in  condemning  habitual 
drunkenness  and  sottishness  as  repulsive  and  contemptible. 

But  on  the  question  of  so-called  "  moderate  "  drinkins^ 
there  is  almost  as  much  divergence  of  opinion  as  there  s 
latitude  of  interpretation. 

The  first  thing  would  be  to  ascertain  the  standard  of 
moderation ;  but  no  standard  has  yet  been  fixed,  no 
definition  of  the  term  been  settled  upon.  Nor,  indeec, 
would  it  be  possible  to  do  so  from  the  physiological  stand- 
point ;  for  while  a  single  glass  may  produce  drunkennesi 
in  one  man,  another  man  might  drmk  ten  glasses  and 
show  no  signs  of  intoxication. 

*'  Tliey  who  have  heard  how  large  a  quantity  of  fer- 
mented liquor  may  sometimes  be  taken  without  injury," 
sajs  Dr.  John  Che3me,  in  A  Letter  on  the  Effects  of  Wine 
and  Spirits  (Dublin,  1829),  "ought  also  to  know  how 
small  a  quantity  may  prove  injurious,  otherwise  the 
question  at  issue  has  not  been  fairly  submitted  to  their 
judgment." 

In  Germany,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  temperance 
society  based  its  laws  on  the  restriction  of  its  members  to 
^^ fourteen  glasses  of  wine  dailyy  In  our  day  observation 
shows  that  "  moderation  "  means  just  as  little  as  a  man 
chooses  to  drink,  and  also  just  as  much  as  he  chooses  to 
drink  short  of  the  point  of  evident  intoxication,  nor  is  the 
line  drawn  even  here  by  all,  nor  is  there  any  one  vested 
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with  anthoritj  to  saj  that  the  line  shall  be  drawn  any-  moderation 
where.  ^^^^ 

On  being  asked  to   define  the  term,  one   man  says,  some  of  the 
"  Moderation  is  to  drink  no  more  than  yon  know  is  ffood  most  usual 

-  J  1  •  i.  i.  J  j.i_    A  deflnlttoMoi 

for  yon,  and  never  under  any  circumstances  to  exceed  that  the  term, 
amount."  Further  questioning  elicits  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  varies ;  for  example,  his  habit  is  to  drink  two  or 
three  glasses  of  wine  or  beer  at  dinner  daily,  and  a  glass  of 
brandy  now  and  then  before  going  to  bed  ;  in  company, 
he  is,  of  course,  not  so  strict ;  it  would  be  disloyal,  bigoted, 
unsocial,  not  to  drink  the  health  of  the  Queen,  the  Royal 
Family,  and  other  toasts ;  but  he  understands  himself 
perfectly,  and  knows  what  he  can  bear ;  he  confesses  to 
having  sometimes  been  a  little  "jolly,"  but  nothing  worse, 
and  he  has  only  contempt  for  those  who  cannot  thus  con- 
trol themselves. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  moderate  drinker's 
definition  of  the  term.  Another  moderate  drinker  cannot 
tell  you  the  quantity  he  takes.  •"  I  take  a  glass  whenever 
I  feel  like  it,*'  he  says,  '*  but  I  always  stop  at  the  right 
point,  and  I  don't  frequent  the  public-house."  Another 
claims  moderation  on  the  ground  that  he  is  never  exactly 
"  dead  drunk,"  or  that  be  is  **  only  drunk  now  and  then.' 

"  Wo  are  assured,"  says  the  Lancet,  in  an  article,  Are  The  Lancet 
Puhlimns  the  Enemies  of  Drunkenness  ?  (May,  1872)  "  that  S<f?^Sd^ 
they  (the  publicans)  regard  this  vice  with  a  horror  in  no  't^J^* 
way  second  to  the  horror  of  teetotalers  .   .  .  from  whom,  moderation, 
indeed,  they  only  differ  in  the  opinion  they  have  formed 
with   regard   to   the  best   means  of  repressing  the  evil. 
Teetotalers    would    diminish    drunkenness   by  enjoining 
abstinence    from    alcohol,  .   .   .  publicans,   by    enjoining 
moderation."      As   to    the   meaning  of  moderation,   the 
Lancet  says,    "  It   is   simply   a   matter  of   definition.     A 
learned  judge  once  said  that  a  man  was  not  drunk  so  long 
as  he  could  lie  on  the  ground  without  holding  on  ;  to  reel 
and  stagger  a  little,  to  use  foul  language  to  decent  people, 
...  to   squander  the    earnings  that    should   support  a 
family,  and  gently  punch  the  head  of  the  partner  of  one's 
joys  and  cares  ;  .  .  .  to  do  all  this  when  under  the  influence 
of  drugged  beer  is  not  to  be  drunk,  but  only  *  a  little 
fresh.' " 

§  75.  Physicians,  who  should  certainly  be  the  highest 
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antborities,  very  rarely  attempt  to  define  a  fixed  standard 
for  moderation.* 
racticti        But  even  if  a  moderation  standard  were  theoreticaUy 
M  of  the     found,  its  unattainability  in  practice  at  once  becomes  ap- 

In  chapter  iv.  some  general  facts  were  given  regarding 
the  science  of  liquor  adulteration  and  its  prevalence,  show- 
ing that,  except  in  rare  instances,  all  alcoholic  liquors 
are,  as  a  rule,  adulterated.  This  fact  alone  makes  the 
observance  of  any  standard  of  moderation  impossible  to 
the  majority.  But  even  if  alcoholic  drinks  were  not  often 
adulterated,  the  moderation  standard  would  still  to  the 
vast  majority  of  people  remain  utterly  unattainable.  It 
was  shown  in  chapter  v.  that  the  relative  harm  done  by 
alcohol  directly  depends  on  a  variety  of  more  or  less 
diflScult,  personal,  and  other  circumstances  and  conditions ; 
such  as  constitution,  temperament,  climate,  antecedents, 

•  They  sometimes  attempt  it,  however.  The  late  Dr.  Anstie,  for 
example,  gave  his  standard  of  moderation  in  an  issae  of  the  Prac^ 
titioner  (early  in  1871),  on  which  the  Temperance  Record  commented 
as  follows : — 

"  This  is  the  nearest  approach  that  we  hare  ever  met  to  a  defini- 
tion of  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol,  namely,  not  more  than  two  ounces 
of  alcohol  in  twentj-foar  hours  for  an  adalt  msm,  and  not  more  than 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  for  a  woman.  It  would  be  a  sad  interrap- 
tion  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  convivial  party  if  Dr.  Anstie's  standard  of 
moderation  were  set  up  for  its  guidance.  There  would  be,  in  the  first 
place,  the  necessity  of  learning  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in 
the  wine  or  other  inebriating  liquor  placed  before  the  g^^ests ;  and  the 
size  of  the  glasses  would  have  to  be  made  known,  so  that  each  person 
might  understand  how  many  glasses  he  or  she  might  take  withont 
going  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation.  And  then,  in  the  second 
place,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  keeping  to  the  right  nnmber 
of  glasses.  For  alcohol,  when  taken  into  the  stooiach,  so  affects  the 
nerves  and  brain  as  to  make  persons  feel  anxious  for  more  of  it. 
This  constitutes  its  most  dangerous  property.  It  exhilarates,  and  it 
creates  an  alcoholic  appetite  which  grows  stronger  by  indulgence.  It 
would  bo  extremely  difficult  to  keep  to  the  standard.  In  fact,  to 
propose  to  restrict  or  point  out  the  quantity  of  alcoholic  liquor  which 
may  be  safely  used,  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  the  drink  is,  aa 
the  teetotalers  assert,  highly  dangerous.  It  would  be  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  alcoholic  liquors  and  all  the  other  articles  of  food 
or  drink  that  we  use.  The  admirers  of  the  liquors  would  naturally 
revolt  at  the  idea  of  fixing  a  very  narrow  limit  to  the  consumption  of 
what  they  profess  to  consider  the  good  creatures  of  Ood.  We  dispute 
the  utility  of  attempts  to  set  bounds  to  the  oonsomption  of  brain- 
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occQpation,  condition  of  the  stomacli,  etc.,  etc.  It  may  be 
said  that  a  skilfal  physician  would  bo  able  to  make 
allowance  for  all  these  things.  But  this  very  fact  proves 
that  a  general  standard  ia  ont  of  the  qnestioa.  And, 
again,  supposing  these  objections  were  the  only  ones, 
and  that  the  medical  profession  bad  really  reached  this 
necessary  proficiency,  even  then  it  would  be  only  the  rich 
who  cooid  practise  moderation  ! 


But  even  were  a  general  standard  for  tbe  individual 
approrimately  reached,  there  are  con.si derations  which 
would  still  make  its  observance  practically  impossible. 

In  chapter  v.  it  was  seen  how  the  barm  produced  by 
alcohol  depends  on  (besides  tbe  conditions  just  enu- 
merated) the  nature  of  the  alcohols  imbibed,  and  their 
relative  satui-ation  with  water. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  moderation  quantam  of 
alcohol  could  be  fairly  ascertained,  it  would  still  be  im- 
possible to  put  tbe  standard  in  practice,  until  every  bottle 
of  wine,  whisky,  brandy,  gin,  beer,  ale,  etc.,  should  be 
scientifically  tested,  and  the  required  satnration  and 
character  of  tbe  alcohol  be  thus  ascertained  or  prepared. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  term  moderation,  when  applied 
to  iutoiicating  hquors,  has  no  value,  because  it  has  no 
reliable  signification ;  and  that  its  chief  use  is  to  cover 
with  the  mantle  of  respectability  as  much  as  possible  the 
varying  grades  of  a  habit  bad  from  first  to  last,  in  what- 
ever degree  it  is  indalged  in.  It  is  but  fair  in  this 
connection  to  mention  the  fact  that  very  many  persons 
ranking  among  moderate  drinkers  both  have  and  con- 
BCJentionsly  observe  a  fixed  standard,  and  not  only  do  not 
exceed  its  limits,  but  sincerely  believe  that  within  those 
limits  the  indalgence  is  b armless. 

Bat  why,  after  all,  should  there  be  this  search  for  a 
safe  moderation  dose  ?  If  alcohol,  while  being  the  dan- 
gerous article  we  know  that  it  is,  had  yet  been  found  to 

poisoning  drinlfs.  Moderation  may  be  theoretically  right,  bat  it  is 
ever  proring  praoticallj  wrong.  All  tbe  victims  of  ioteiuperaDoe 
began  their  nse  of  strong  drink  in  moderate  quantities,  and  tlie  drink 
has  made  them  what  tbej  are.  The  drink  is  trulj  a  mocker ;  men 
flatter  themBolTes  that  they  knon-  how  to  gaide  tbemseWes — thej 
can  distiofpiiBh  the  ase  from  the  abnw ;  bat  they  learn  bj  painful 
experience  that  the  drink  is  Btrong,  irhile  men  are  we»k." 
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injariotiB  to  the   constitution  than  the  practice  of  daily 
taking  a  moderate  quantity  of  any  fermented  liquor  or  spirit.'     . 

"In  hia  Lecture  on  Health  (2nd  edition,  1800),  Dr.  DT.aimett. 
Oamett  said,  '  Those  who  drink  only  a  moderate  quantity 
of  vine,  so  as  to  make  them  checrfal,  as  they  call  it,  bat 
not  absolutely  to  intoxicate,  may  imagine  that  it  will  do 
them  no  harm.  The  strong  and  robust  may  enjoy  the 
pleaanres  of  the  bottle  and  the  table  with  seeming  im- 
punity, and  sometimes  for  many  years  may  not  find  any 
bad  effects  from  them  ;  but,  depend  npon  it,  if  a  full  diet 
of  animal  food  be  every  day  indulged  in,  with  only  a 
moderate  portion  of  wine,  its  baneful  influence  will  blast 
the  vigour  of  the  strongest  constitution.' 

"  Dr.  James  Johnson  avers  that — 'A  very  considerable  Dr. J«nM 
proportion  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  life,  sa  well  ■'"''°"°"' 
as  the  lower,  commit  serious  depredations  on  their  con- 
stitutions, when  they  believe  themselves  to  be  sober 
citizens,  and  do  really  abhor  debaucli.  This  is  by  drinking 
ale  and  other  malt  liqaors  to  a  degree  far  ehort  of  intoxica- 
tion, yet  from  long  habit  producing  a  train  of  effects  that 
emhiiter  thfi  later  periods  of  existence.' 

"  Said  Dr.  Macrorie,  '  After  having  treated  more  than  Dr.Munrit. 
three  thousand  ca^ieH  in  the  town   hospital,    Liverpool,  I 
give  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that  the  constant  moderate  use 
of  stimulating  drinks  is  more  injurious  than   the  note  and 
then  e^^cessii'C  ijtdulgenee  in  them. 

"  Dr.  Goi-don,  ot  Kdinbnrgh,  corroborated  Dr.  Macrorie,  Dr.Oonion. 
saying  that  in  nnmerous  post-mortem  examinations  made 
on  '  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  of  various  diseasox 
in  a  population  much  more  renowned  for  sobriety  and 
temperance  than  that  of  London,  there  was  the  remarkable 
fact  that  in  all  these  cases  there  was,  more  or  less,  some 
affection  of  the  liver;  and  these  people  had  not  been  in 
any  shape  or  form  iutcmperate,  and  they  were  moral  and 
religious  people,  who  would  have  been  shocked  at  the 
imputation  ;  but  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a 
sniall  qaantity  of  spirits  every  day.'  " 

Dr.  Sewall  says,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  tens  of  thousands  Dr.  sewmiL 
of  temperate  drinkers  die  annually  from  diseases  through 
which  the  abstemious  would  pass  in  safety," 

In  a  letter  dat«d  March  15,  18?3,  Sir  Henry  Thompson  sirHmiy 
wrote  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Archibald  Thooiimi. 
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Campbell  Tait),  '^I  have  no  besitation  in  attribnting  a 
verj  large  proportion  of  some  of  tbe  most  painfnl  and 
danjrerou8  maladies  which  come  nnder  mj  notice,  as  well 
as  those  which  every  medical  man  has  to  treat,  to  the 
ordinary  and  daily  nse  of  fermented  drink,  taken  in  tbe 
qnantity  which  is  conversationally  deemed  moderate/' 
And  Sir  William  Gnll  stated  to  the  Lords*  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Inqniry  into  the  Prevalence  of  Intemperance 
(1877),  that  ^^  all  alcohol,  and  all  things  of  an  alcoholic 
nature,  injure  the  nerve-tissnes  pro  tempore,  if  not  alto- 
gether, and  are  certainly  deleterious  to  the  health.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  injury  being  done  by  the  nse 
of  alcohol  in  what  is  supposed  by  the  consumer  to  be  a 
most  moderate  qnantity,  to  people  who  are  not  in  the  least 
intemperate,  to  people  supposed  to  be  fairly  well.  It  leads 
to  degeneration  of  tissues.  It  spoils  the  health  and  it 
spoils  the  intellect.  Short  of  drunkenness  (that  is,  in 
those  effects  of  it  which  stop  short  of  drunkenness),  I 
should  say,  from  my  experience,  that  alcohol  is  the  most 
destructive  agent  we  are  aware  of  in  this  country." 

Although  it  is  not  easy,  and  perhaps  not  possible,  to 
demonstrate  the  nature  and  exact  amount  of  harm  resulting 
to  any  particular  individual  from  the  occasional  or  even  the 
regular  use  of  alcohol  in  very  minute  quantities,  scientiGc 
observation  tends — as  we  have  seen — to  prove  that  it 
always  is,  and  acts  as,  a  poison,  whether  in  sickness  or 
health. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Carpenter,  in  his  Temperance  and  Abstinence 
(London,  1881),  gives  a  very  valuable  analysis  of  both  tbe 
difficulty  of  tracing  the  direct  results  of  extreme  modera- 
tion and  of  penetrating  the  web  of  specious  reasoning 
which  is  woven  around  it.  He  says,  '* '  The  little  I  take 
does  me  no  harm,'  is  the  common  defence  of  those  who 
are  indisposed  to  abandon  an  agreeable  habit,  and  who 
cannot  plead  a  positive  benefit  derived  from  it ;  but  before 
such  a  statement  can  be  justified,  the  individual  who 
makes  it  ought  to  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  to  be  able  to  have  present  to  bis  mind  the  whole 
future  history  of  his  bodily  fabric,  and  to  show  that,  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  his  excess  to  a  measure  which 
produces  no  immediately  injurious  results,  he  has  not 
merely  postponed  its  evil  consequences  to  a  remote  period. 
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bat  IiBS  kept  himself  free  from  tbem  altogether.  The  onus 
probandi  lies  with  those  who  assame  the  absence  of  a  con- 
nection, which  is  indicated  by  every  fact  with  which  wa 
are  acquainted.  ...  If  the  medical  man  has  no  hs'sitation 
in  regarding  those  severer  derangements  of  the  digestive 
and  excretory  ot^ns,  which  are  so  common  amongst  those 
who  commit  habitual  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking,  as 
the  conaeqaence  of  those  excesses,  why  shonld  he  refrain 
from  attnlmting  the  milder  but  more  protracted  disorders 
of  the  same  organs  to  the  less  violent  but  more  enduring 
operation  of  the  same  canse  ? 

"  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  mnltitndeB  of 
cases,  in  which  the  long-continned  agency  of  morbific 
caasea,  of  comparatively  low  intensity,  has  been  proved  to 
be  not  less  potent  in  the  end  than  the  administration  of 
a  poison  in  a  dose  large  enongh  to  prorlnce  ita  obviously 
and  immediately  injnrions  effects.  Thns,  a  man  who 
wonld  be  rapidly  euSocated  by  immersion  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid,  may  live  for  weeks,  months,  or 
years  in  an  atmosphere  slightly  contaminated  by  it,  with- 
out experiencing  any  evil  effects  which  he  can  distinctly 
connect  with  its  inflnence,  and  yet  who  will  now  deny 
that  the  constant  action  of  this  minnto  dose  of  aerial 
poison  is  insidionsly  undermining  his  vital  powers,  and 
preparing  him  to  become  the  easy  prey  of  any  destructive 
epidemic  ?  So,  again,  we  see  that  a  brief  eiposnre  to  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  swamps  of  the  Guinea  coast 
is  often  Huflicient  to  induce  an  attack  of  the  most  rapidly 
fatal  forms  of  tropical  fever ;  but  it  may  he  long  before 
the  dweller  among  the  marshy  lands  of  temperate  climates, 
inhaling  the  palnda!  poison  in  ita  less  concentrated  form, 
becomes  affected  with  intermittent  fever  ;  yet  no  one  haa 
any  hesitation  in  recognizing  the  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  in  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  former.  So,  again,  the 
resident  in  a  town,  where  the  insufficiency  of  the  drainage 
cauBes  the  surface-moistnre  to  be  imperfectly  carried  off, 
and  to  be  not  merely  charged  with  the  malaria  of  vegetable 
decomposition,  bnt,  with  the  miasmatic  emanations  of 
animal  pntresceoce,  may  be  free  from  serious  disorder,  if 
the  canse  does  not  operate  in  sufficient  intensity ;  yet  he 
becomes  liable  in  a  greatly  increased  degree  to  the  opera- 
tion of  almost  every  morbific  agent,  and  especially  to  that 
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of  the  Yarious  forms  of  fever-poison ;   and  no  one  wh 
paid  even  a  slight  degree  of  attention  to  the  result  o 
sanitai'j  inquines   which   have  now   been  carried  o 
many  years  past,  hesitates  in  admitting  the  relatio 
canse  and  effect  between  insufficiency  of  drainage  an  J    ^fe 
higher  rate  of  mortality  in  undrained  localities,  altho'^'ifi 
not  only  days  and  weeks,  but  months  and  years,  may  be 
required  for  the  operation  of  that  canse  upon  the  animiu 
system." 

But  even  supposing  that  an  innocent  dietetic  dose  o! 
alcohol  had  been  discovered,  all  reasonable  arguments  tend 
to  prove  that  abstinence  would  even  then  be  preferable  to 
moderation.      In   a   letter   published   in   the  Temperance 
Record   (July  3,    1879),   the   late   Samuel   Bowley   said, 
**  Total   abstinence    is    simple,   clear,   and    safe    for    all. 
Moderation  gives  no  help  to  the  drunkard.     Total  absti- 
nence, by  God's  blessing,  has  reclaimed  thousands.     Mode- 
ration keeps  alive  the  insidious  temptation,  but  supplies  no 
strength  to  the  weak  to  resist  its  power.    Total  abstinence, 
by   removing    the    temptation,    effectually    protects    all. 
Moderate  drinking  necessarily  requires  the  continuance  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  to  supply  its  demands.     Total 
abstinence  quietly,  but  effectually,  annihilates  the  traffic 
with   all  its   abounding   e-vdls.     Moderation   attracts   the 
young  by  the  apparent  absence  of  danger.    Total  abstinence 
removes   the   danger,  and  thus   secures  their  permanent 
safety.     Moderation  leads  the  masses  to  the  public-house, 
total  abstinence  keeps  them  outside.'' 

In  an  article  on  Abstinence  and  Moderation  in  To-Day 
(January,  1884),  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul  very  appositely  says 
that,  even  if  an  invalid  believes  that  in  giving  up  what  is 
called  a  moderate  supply  of  alcohol,  "he  is  giving  np  a 
source  of  strength,  either  mental  or  bodily,  I  would 
suggest,  even  supposing  this  to  be  a  possible  danger,  that, 
whereas  he  knows  that  drink  is  sapping  his  strength, 
weakening  his  will,  lowering  his  bodily  tone,  abstinence 
can  do  no  more,  while  it  may  do  much  less,  and  if  he  is  to 
be  a  weakling  under  any  circumstances  he  had  better  be  a 
sober  than  a  drunken  invalid." 

The  worker,  whether  he  is  a  clergyman,  an  author,  or 
a  day-labourer,  who  turns  to  alcohol  to  build  himself  np 
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after  a  Hard  day's  work,  simply  balances  one  exhaastive  racier  of  the 
process  with  another — the  exhaustion  of  laboar  with  the  JrtbutodTto 
exhaustion  of  the  system  caused  by  its  efforts  to  dispose  the  moderate 
of  the   alcohol.     A   certain   sense  of  relief,  of  apparent  JJ^Joi in 
return  of  equilibrium,  may  be  felt  because  of  the  change  ca«»  of  ex- 
consequent  upon  the  transfer  of  the  exhausting  process  from  laboar. 
from  one  domain  of  the  system  to  another.    But  this  sense 
of  relief  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  sum  total  and 
term  of  active  efficiency.     The  nervous  system  irritated 
by  alcohol  will  exact  larger  and  larger  doses  for  procuring 
the  brief   and   deceptive   relief;   greater  efforts   will   be 
exacted  of  the  system  for  getting  rid  of  it,  and  thus  the 
two   exhaustions   going   on   in   seemingly   parallel    lines, 
will  gradually  manifest   convergence   until   at    last    the 
powers  of  endurance  and  labour  will  more  or  less  abruptly 
collapse. 

§  76.  Of  the  effects  of  "moderate"  drinking  on  the  Dr.Grindrod 
temper  and  disposition,  Dr,  Grindrod  (op,  dt.)  remarks —    ^^^ixthy 

"  Experience    demonstrates    that    the    moderate    but  moderate 
habitual  use  of  inebriating  liquors  inflames  the  passions  a|^Q  temper 
and   renders   the   disposition   susceptible   of    even   slight  •o<>J'><*8- 
piX)vocation.     It  weakens,  if  it  does  not  to  a  great  degree 
destroy,  the  powers  of  reflection,  deliberation,  and  judg- 
ment ;  the  relations  of  things  are  viewed  through  a  coloured 
and  distorted  medium,  and  with  these  radical  transitions 
there   follows   an   utter    inability   to    estimate   character 
and   actions,   with   dispassionateness   and   discrimination. 
Aristotle  observes  that  man  while  in  a  sober  state  reasons 
with  correctness,  because  he  makes  a  pix)per  use  of  his 
judgment;   in  a  state  of  utter  intoxication,  he  does  not 
reason  at  all ;   when,  however,  he  is  partially  under  the 
influence  of  wine,  he  reasons  inaccurately,  and  therefore 
readily  falls  into  error  and  mischief." 

Says  Dr.  Baer  (AlooholisrmM,  Berlin,  1878),  "  Undis-  Dr.  Baeron 
turbed  reflection  and  quiet  comparison,  critical  regard  and  pi^ac^on 
deliberate  judgment,  impartial  observation  of  facts  and  the  mentaipro- 
weighing   of  their  relationships — such    are    the    mental  aicoboi. 
processes  to  which  mankind  owes  the  entire  treasure  of 
positive    knowledge,   including  the   progress   of    natural 
science,  technique,  and  industry ;  such  processes  are  cer^ 
tainly  not  promoted  hy  alcohoV^ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hewitt  says  that  "  the  French  drink  to  Dr.  Hewiu 
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on  the  cha- 
racter of 
moderate 
drinking 
among  tne 
French. 


just  that  point  at  wbicli  the  moral  sense  and  judgment  are 
laid  asleep,  bat  all  their  other  faculties  remain  awake.  If 
they  do  not  drink  to  absolute  stupefaction  or  intoxication, 
it  is  because  sensuality  with  Frenchmen  is  a  science  and  a 
system." 

To-day  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  this  of  Frenchmen 
only. 


The  moral 
r«»8pon.'«I- 
bility  of  the 
niodttrate 
drinker. 


Equally  deplorable  are  the  effects  of  "  moderate  '* 
drinking  on  man's  sense  of  duty  to  his  fellows. 

Moderate  drinkers  often  argue  that  as  they  have 
always  been  moderate,  have  never  exceeded,  nor  even  been 
tempted  to  exceed,  they  can  sec  no  reason  why  they  should 
forego  what  they  regard  as  an  innocent  indulgence,  if  not 
a  positive  benefit,  because  there  are  weak  people  who  lack 
judgment  or  power  to  restrain  their  appetites  within 
proper  limits.* 

•  "  An  analysis  of  the  moral  elements  alleged  to  be  strengthenod 
by  temptation  in  the  exceptional  cases  of  *  superior'  virtae,  will  not 
jnstify  the  position  of  indifTcrence  to  the  fate  and  feebleness  of 
others.  The  moral  elements  involved  are  two-fold :  intellectual  and 
emotional.  First,  a  person  declines  to  do  a  certain  act,  because, 
though  pleasant  at  the  moment,  it  is  unjltting  in  its  relations,  and 
profitless  in  the  long  ran.  It  is  a  violation  of  law^  and  therefore  an- 
philosophical  or  foolish.  All  sin  is  so,  if  we  could  but  gee  it :  and 
when  we  actually  decline  pleasant  sins,  we  do  see  it.  This  may  be 
called  the  *  sense  '  of  virtue.  But,  second,  there  is  the  *  sensibility  ' 
of  virtue.  We  decline  sin  as  siriy  that  is,  because  it  is  a '  wrong ' 
thing  :  because  it  is  a  relation  which  is  bad  objectively,  and  the  doing 
of  which  would  put  us  in  a  bad  relation  subjectively.  In  other  words, 
our  virtue  is  at  once  our  purity,  our  humanity,  and  our  piety ;  we 
abstain  from  transgressing  law  out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of  oor- 
self  and  mankind,  and  out  of  reverence  to  the  Creator  of  the  law.  If 
these  perceptions  and  feelings  are  strong,  we  shall  act  upon  them 
habitually — in  other  words,  we  shall  crystallize  our  natore  in  the 
mould  of  virtue.  Is  not  that  better  than  spasmodio  attempts  at 
virtue,  w^ith  the  risk  or  reality  of  frequent  failure  ?  But  the  state  of 
mind,  and  attitude  of  being,  here  described,  is  just  as  trae  of  the 
Abstainer  from  all  strong-drink,  as  of  the  Abstainer  from  (what  he 
calls) '  excess.'  Both  resist  temptation  for  essentially  the  same  rcMons 
— but  the  one  happens  to  know  more  aoouratoly  where  the  evil  com- 
mences, and  the  other  certainly  feels  more  tempted  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  in  consequence  of  having  a  liking  for  the  drink. 

'  Resist  beginnings :  whatso'er  is  ill. 
Though  it  appear  light  and  of  little  moment^ 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Inquirer  (November  18,  1882),  tlie  TheR*v. 
Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  after  likeniDg  the  course  of  the  BSSSk^oT^* 
drinker  to  a  journey,  sajs,  '*  The  question  is,  seeing  that  thte  point, 
the  journey  is  so  deadly  a  one,  onght  a  man  to  begin  it  at 
all  ?  If  he  begin  he  is  in  danger  of  going  on,  and  there  is 
not  one  inch  of  the  way  which  is  safe  ;  for  alcohol  has  this 
peculiar  property,  that  it  always  lures  onwards,  that  one 
glass  asks  for  another.  The  moderate  drinker  is  obliged 
almost  daily  to  resist  that  allurement,  and  he  is  in  con- 
tinued peril  of  failures  to  resist ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  wonder 
he  is  not  more  afraid,  for  the  whole  mass  of  those  who 
have  been  killed  by  alcoholic  diseases,  who  have  been  made 
criminals  and  brutes  by  alcohol,  whom  alcohol  has  driven 
mad,  and  who  have  sown  in  their  children  the  seeds  which 
afterwards  quickened  weakness  of  constitution,  on  which 
any  disease  seizes,  into  idiotcy  or  mania  or  early  death, 
began  in  the  same  way,  went  the  first  stage  with  the 
moderate  drinker,  but  could  not  resist  the  invitation  for 
more  which  the  first  stage  invariably  makes.  It  is  because 
all  this  is  so  terribly  true  that  we  say,  and  with  justice 
and  fairness,  that  the  moderate  drinker  is  in  danger,  and 
that  the  example  he  sets  does  more  harm  than  he  is 
aware  of." 

But,  regarding  the  habit  for  the  moment  as  the  innocent 
indulgence  or  benefit  which  the  moderate  drinker  claims, 
what  if  these  weak  ones  could  be  strengthened  by  this 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  strong  ?  And  if  this  does 
not  impress,  let  us  come  closer,  and  ask  how  it  will  be  if 
the  weak  one  shall  appear  in  our  own  household,  be  a 
beloved  son,  who  cannot  stay  his  hand  as  we  have  been 
able  to  stay  ours  ? 

Ah  !  then  the  narrow  reasoning  falls  through,  and  in 
the  degradation  of  our  own  child  we  first  feel  how  it  is 
that  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  other  parents, 
mourning  and   ashamed,  had   a  claim  that  we  failed  to 

Think  of  it  thus — that  what  it  is,  aagmented, 

Would  mn  to  strong  and  sharp  extremities ; 

Deem  of  it,  therefore,  as  a  serpent's  eg^, 

Which,  hatched,  wonld,  as  its  kind,  grow  mischievous ; 

Then  crash  it  in  the  shell.' 

Shakkspkrk." 

— Dr,  F.  B.  Lees,  in  Temperance  Text-BooJc,  vol.  i.  (London,  1884). 
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recognize,   and    how    their    shame    and    sorrow    is    our 

reproach. 

The  Rev.  Says  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  in  his  Temperance  Befor- 

fn  reftiution  f^C'^^on  and  its  Claims  upon  the  Christian  Church  (London, 

oftheargu-    1875),  "It  is  urged  against  the  temperance  reformation 

moderation    that  tem/perance  is  a  greater  virtue  than  abstinence.     It  is 

iBbetterthaii  urged  that  moderation  is  the  dictate  both  of  reason  and 

Scripture,  abstinence  the  dictate  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry 

— the  latter,  being  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  will  defeat 

its  own  end,  and  hj  pix)ducing  a  reaction  will  foster  the 

very  evil  it  is  meant  to  cure;  you  might  as  well  abjure 

food  because  some  are  gluttons,  or  take  a  pledge  never  to 

speak  because  language  is  often  abused,  as  abjure  strong 

drink  or  take  a  pledge  to  abstain  because  some  become 

drunkards. 

''  Such  reasoning  has  a  superficial  look  of  plausibility, 
but  it  will  not  bear  examination.  It  assumes  that  strong 
drink  is  a  necessity,  or  least  very  useful,  and  that  its 
ordinary  use  is  in  accordance  with  nature  and  reason. 
But  if  this  be  not  so,  if  abstinence  be  more  reasonable  and 
natural  than  drinking,  the  argument  is  worthless.  There 
can  be  no  reaction  where  there  is  nothing  to  react,  and  the 
desire  for  strong  drink  never  originates  m  abstinence  from 
it,  but  in  the  use  of  it.  If  it  were  a  natural  appetite,  its 
unnatural  repression  would,  in  all  probability,  prodnce  a 
reaction ;  but  it  is  not  natural,  and  our  contention  is,  that 
the  more  the  laws  of  nature  are  understood,  the  character 
of  sti*ong  drink  examined,  and  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
science  obeyed,  the  more  general  will  the  practice  of 
abstinence  become. 

''*'  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  that 
where  intemperate  habits  have  been  already  formed,  a 
period  of  enforced  abstinence  is  succeeded  by  a  deeper 
debauch ;  but  such  a  case  is  quite  beside  the  mark,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  craving  for  strong  drink  was 
formed  originally  in  consequence  of  abstinence,  and  that  a 
similar  craving  is  likely  to  be  formed  in  cases  of  habitual 
voluntary  abstinence,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  science 
and  experience.  The  analogy  between  abstinence  from 
strong  drink  and  from  food  is  clearly  inadmissible,  unless 
some  specific  kind  of  food  of  a  highly  unwholesome  and 
dangerous  character  be  selected  on  which  to  base  the 
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argument ;  bnt  in  that  case  tbe  argament  is  manifestly 
destroyed.  We  object  to  strong  drink  as  a  wrong  kind  of 
drink,  and  wo  would  equally  object  to  any  kind  of  food  of 
wbicb  the  characteristic  ingredient  was  alcohol." 

In  the   Church   Sunday   School  Magcbzine   (September,  CKegan 
1883),  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul  says—  SSiSStat* 

*'  It  is  admitted  that  for  the  drunkard,  for  the  man  who 
has  a  craving  for  diink,  total  abstinence  is  needful ;  bnt  we 
are  told  that  moderation  is  a  better  thing,  and  that  those 
who  can  use  their  liberty  aright  had  better  do  so.  Bat 
see  how  such  argument  looks  from  the  side  of  the  drinker. 
In  the  first  place,  not  all  who  have  these  cravings,  and 
who  are  therefore  in  imminent  danger,  are  ready  to  admit 
that  the  case  is  so  ill  with  them.  They  are  not  prepared 
to  say,  as  it  were,  to  the  world  by  the  fact  of  abstinence, 
that  being  unable  to  govern  their  appetites  they  put  away 
temptation  once  for  all,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  they 
should  thus  introduce  every  one  into  the  dark  secrets  of 
their  souls.  Bat  knowing  *  the  plague  of  their  own  heart,' 
they  may  well  be  content  to  have  this  private  reason  for 
joining  a  band  of  persons  who  give  up  strong  drink  for 
the  equally  true,  but  less  urgent  reason,  that  abstinence 
for  social  causes,  perhaps  on  all  grounds  of  health  and 
morals,  is  the  better  way. 

"  Besides,  there  is  something  mocking  and  cynical  in 
going  to  a  person  to  whom  drink  is  a  temptation — the 
power  of  which  is  difficult  to  realize  by  those  who  have 
given  little  attention  to  the  matter — who  is  shaken  by  the 
very  scent  of  drink  as  by  some  outside  physical  force,  who 
craves  for  alcohol  as  the  hart  pants  for  the  water-brooks, 
even  when  he  knows  it  is  like  the  rill  in  German  story, 
which  babbled  as  it  ran  along,  *  Whoever  drinks  of  me 
will  become  a  wild  beast  * — there  is  something  cynical,  I 
say,  in  virtually  appealing  to  such  a  one,  '  You  to  whom 
this  is  80  tremendous  a  struggle  must  make  it,  hut  I  to  whom 
it  is  next  to  none  will  not  share  your  burden  with  you.*^* 

But  God  sometimes  speaks  through  a  single  individual 
experience  with  a  voice  that  smites  like  a  sword  sheer 
through  the  most  impregnable  walls  of  plausible  and 
specious  argument  in  which  we  selfishly  intrench  and  con- 
ceal a  cherished  evil.  Nothing  that  any  one  can  say,  be 
it  ever  so  cleverly,  in  favour  of  alcoholic  liquors,  can  stand 
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for  an  instant  before  but  one  such  heart-rent  warning  as 
these  words  of  Charles  Lamb : — "  O  if  a  wish  conld  trans- 
port me  back  to  those  days  of  youth,  when  a  draught  from 
the  next  clear  spring  could  slake  any  heats  which  summer 
suns  and  youthful  exercise  had  power  to  stir  np  in  the 
blood,  how  gladly  would  I  return  to  thee,  pure  element, 
the  drink  of  children,  and  of  childlike  holy  hermits !  In 
my  dreams  I  can  sometimes  fancy  thy  cool  refreshment 
purling  over  my  burning  tongue— but  my  waking  stomach 
rejects  it.  That  which  refreshes  innocence  only  makes  me 
sick  and  faint.  But  is  there  no  middle  way  betwixt  total 
abstinence  and  the  excess  which  kills  you  ?  For  your 
sake,  reader,  and  that  you  may  never  attain  to  my  ex- 
perience, with  pain  I  must  utter  the  dreadful  truth,  that 
there  is  none,  none.'* 

§  77.  The  question  of  the  worth  and  effectiveness  of  the 
temperance  pledge  has  evoked  a  deal  of  specious  reasoning. 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York,  an  influential  advocate 
of  the  so-called  moderate  nsc  of  alcohol,  in  his  lecture 
on  A  Calm  View  of  the  Temperance  Question,  delivered  in 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston  (January  10, 1881),  declared,  the 
temperance  pledge  to  be  "a  most  pernicious  instrument  for 
debauching  the  conscience  .  .  .  always  an  injury  and  never 
a  help  to  a  true  morality  ...  a  substitute  for  principle,  an 
invitation  to  further  sin." 

In  the  same  hall,  two  weeks  later,  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips  replied,  and  concerning  the  true  significance  of 
takin^r  the  pledge,  he  said — 

**  Dr.  Crosby  passes  to  the  great  weapon  of  the  temper- 
ance movement,  the  pledge.  This  he  calls  '  unmanly,  '  a 
strait  jacket ; '  says  it  kills  self-respect  and  undermines  all 
character. 

"  Hannah  More  said,  *  We  cannot  expect  perfection  in 
any  one,  but  we  may  demand  consistency  of  every  one.' 

"It  doesn't  tend  to  show  the  sincerity  of  these  critics 
of  our  cause,  when  we  find  them  objecting  in  us  to  what 
they  themselves  uniformly  practise  on  all  other  occasions. 
If  we  continue  to  believe  in  their  sincerity,  it  can  only  be 
at  the  expense  of  their  intelligence.  Dr.  Crosby  is  un- 
doubtedly a  member  of  a  church.  Does  he  mean  to  say 
that  when  his  church  demanded  his  signature  to  its  creed 
and  his  pledge  to  obey  its  discipline,  it  asked  what  it  was 
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*  unmanly '  in  him  to  grant,  and  what  destroys  an  in- 
dividuars  character — that  his  submission  to  this  is  '  fore- 
going his  reasoning,'  '  sinking  back  to  his  nonage '  ?  etc. 
Of  course  he  assents  to  none  of  these  things.  He  only 
objects  to  a  temperance  pledge,  not  to  a  church  one. 

"  The  husband  pledges  himself  to  his  wife,  and  she  to 
him  for  life.  Is  the  marriage  ceremony,  then,  a  curse,  a 
hindrance  to  virtue  and  progress  ? 

"  I  have  known  men  who,  borrowing  money,  refused  to 
sign  any  promissory  note :  they  thought  it  unmanly,  and 
evidence  that  I  distrusted  them.  Does  Dr.  Crosby  think 
the  world  should  change  its  customs  and  immediately 
adopt  that  plan  ? 

^*^  Society  rests  in  all  its  transactions  on  the  idea  that 
a  solemn  promise,  pledge,  assertion,  strengthens  and  assures 
the  act.  It  recognizes  this  principle  of  human  nature. 
The  witness  on  the  stand  gives  solemn  promise  to  tell  the 
truth ;  the  officer,  about  to  assume  place  for  one  year  or 
ten,  or  for  life,  pledges  his  word  and  oath  ;  the  grantor  in 
a  deed  binds  himself  for  all  time  by  record;  churches, 
societies,  universities,  accept  funds  on  pledges  to  appro- 
priate them  to  certain  purposes,  and  to  no  other — these 
and  a  score  more  of  instances  can  be  cited.  In  any  final 
analysis  all  these  rest  on  the  same  principle  as  the  temper- 
ance pledgp.  No  man  ever  denounced  them  as  unmanly. 
I  sent  this  month  a  legacy  to  a  literary  institution  on 
certain  conditions,  and  received  in  return  its  pledge  that 
the  money  should  ever  be  sacredly  used  as  directed.  The 
doctor's  principle  would  unsettle  society,  and  if  one  pro- 
posed to  apply  it  to  any  cause  but  temperance,  practical 
men  would  quietly  put  him  aside  as  out  of  his  head. 

"  These  cobweb  theories,  born  of  isolated  cloister  life, 
do  not  bear  exposure  to  the  midday  sun  or  the  rude  winds 
of  practical  life.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory.  It  must 
be  tested  and  settled  by  experience  and  results.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  attest  the  value  of  the  pledge.  It 
never  degraded,  it  only  lifted  them  to  a  higher  life." 

§  78.  To  take  up,  in  closing,  some  of  the  well-worn  Thewiacy 
arguments,  based  on  exceptional  instances,  which  greatly  ^JP***.**^'^ 
help  in  forming  and  cementing  the  habit  of  drink,  I  may  cite  in  arguing 
the  very  common  one  of  the  man  who  says  he  has  drunk  ****  general 
daily,  one,  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  or  beer,  with  or 
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the       without  a  glass  or  two  of  whisky,  for  the  last  ten,  fifteen, 
puonai.  Qj.  (j^^jjj^y  years.     **  Just  look  at  me !  "  he  says.     "  Dontl 
look  well  ?     Why,  I  look  in  better  health  than  you  do, 
and  IVe  never  known  a  sick  day.     Don't  that  prove  that 
moderate  drinking  is  good  for  a  man  ?  " 

This  sort  of  talk  never  seems  to  arrest  attention  as  to 
the  selfishness  *  of  thinking  of  such  a  broad  question  only 
as  it  concerns  the  individual.  Concerning  the  individual, 
it  sounds  convincing,  and  does  convince,  or  rather  satisfy 
many.  But  considering  it  impartially,  we  have  to  inquire 
into  the  character  and  condition  of  this  man.  Is  he 
trustworthy  on  other  points  ?  for  if  not,  there  is,  of  course, 
no  reason  to  take  his  testimony  on  this.  If  he  is  trust- 
worthy, the  value  of  his  testimony  depends  upon  what  are 
his  notions  of  health ;  whether  he  means  by  health  merely 
the  ability  of  daily  attending  in  the  usual  more  or  less 
humdrum  way  to  his  duties,  or  the  bounding  energy  which 
makes  work  a  pleasure,  and  leaves  one  a  surplus  for  joy 
and  rest  when  work  is  done.  We  must  know  if  his  parents 
or  grandparents  drank,  and  to  what  degree ;  whether  he 
was  orderly  or  dissolute  in  his  youth ;  at  what  age  he 
began  to  use  intoxicants,  what  his  occupation  has  been, 
and  what  care  or  precautions  he  has  taken  to  preserve  his 
health.  On  such  and  many  other  points  full  information 
is  essential  to  a  just  estimate  of  his  evidence  in  favour  of 
drinking, 
mpiea.  Until  cases  of  moderate  drinking  continued   through 

two  or  three  generations  can  show  generally  healthy 
descendants  in  the  third  generation,  this  plea,  usually 
claimed  as  a  '*  knock-down  '  argument,  has  absolutely  no 
value,  except  to  point  the  self-absorption  of  the  man  who 
makes  it,  and  those  who  are  influenced  by  it. 

Another  argument  very  frequently  advanced  is  that 
drinkers,  and  not  only  moderate  ones,  live  longer  than 
other  people,  unless  accident  or  high  living  carry  them  off. 

Such  an  argument  regarding  alcohol  is  neither  better 

•  "  One  long-lived  glutton  or  dmnkard  kills  more  by  his  example, 
and  the  flattering  hopes  those  who  know  not  their  own  strength  and 
what  they  were  made  to  bear,  entertain,  than  Hippocrates  erer 
saved." — George  Cheyne,  in  Natural  Afethod  of  curing  tA«  D%se<ue»  of 
the  Body  and  the  Mind.   (London,  1742.) 
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founded  nor  more  logical  than  it  wonld  be  if  applied  to 
exceptional  longevity  in  cases  of  persons  living  in  malarial 
locaHties,  or  surviving  the  ordeal  of  the  Sierra  Leone,  or 
employed  as  needle-grinders  in  Sheffield.  According  to 
statistics,  the  age  of  the  latter  seldom  exceeds  forty  years. 
In  the  face  of  this  fact,  occasional  instances  of  a  longer 
term  of  existence  among  them  would  hardly  lead  to  an 
advocacy  of  the  employment  of  needle-grinding  as  con- 
ducive to  long  life. 

Neither  would  the  fact  that  a  man  and  his  family 
have  lived  in  fair  health  all  their  lives  to  a  good  old 
age  over  a  foetid  cesspool — ^as  seems  to  have  at  times 
happened — be  likely  to  be  advanced  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  generally  establishing  such  reservoirs  of 
pestilence  under  the  family  hearth-stone  I  I  once  heard 
of  an  extraordinary  accident  happening  to  a  man  at  work 
where  blasting  was  being  done.  During  a  premature 
explosion,  a  long  piece  of  the  drilling  bar  shot  upward  from 
the  pit  which  was  being  excavated,  and,  entering  the  man*s 
head  under  the  chin,  passed  vertically  entirely  through  his 
head,  and,  still  ascending,  fell  at  last  at  some  distance. 
He  staggered  and  fell,  and  his  instant  death  was  naturally 
expected.  Not  so.  To  the  amazement  of  all,  and  the 
downright  incredulity  of  physicians,  he  recovered,  and, 
whereas  he  had  been  before  the  accident  morose  and  un- 
reliable, he  was  now  genial  and  to  be  depended  upon.  But 
from  this  it  would  hardly  be  argued  that  men  should 
subject  themselves  to  this  sort  of  experiment  as  probably 
conducive  to  improvement  in  temper  and  character  ! 

But  even  supposing  this  argument  of  alcoholic  longevity 
were  true,  are  not  the  drinkers  overwhelmingly  more 
numerous  than  the  abstainers ;  and  therefore,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  number  of  aged  drinkers  would,  of  course, 
be  greater  than  that  of  aged  abstainers  ;  and  what  criterion 
of  comparison  has  been  used  for  the  longevity  ?  To  judge 
from  the  insurance  and  other  statistics  which  are  quoted 
in  chap,  x.,  comparing,  under  equitable  conditions,  equal 
numbers  of  drinkers  and  abstainers,  it  was  found  that 
abstainers  much  more  generally  reached  an  advanced  age 
than  drinkers. 

But  what  does  this  plea  for  longevity  mean,  ui^ed  by 
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people  whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  not  to  live — is  to  kill 
time,  not  to  use  it;  and  who,  if  not  successfal  in  killing 
time,  do  not  unfrequently  kill  themselves  ? 

If  longevity  were  the  measnre  of  effectiveness,  if 
drinkers  counted  each  day  a  priceless  boon  to  be  nsed  as 
nobly  as  they  knew  how,  then  indeed  would  this  argament, 
if  true,  be  powerful  in  favour  of  alcohol.  Bnt  we  have 
yet  to  see  a  man  whose  character  has  been  ennobled  bv 
drinking,  or  a  drinker  who  grows  nobler  and  better  as  he 
grows  older.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of 
the  most  effective  lives  have  been  short.  And  of  only 
three  years  of  public  work — such  work  as  no  man  has 
measured  nor  can  measure — did  not  the  Master  say,  "  It  is 
finished  *  ? 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WHAT   CAN   BE    DONE? 

"White  drinking  ctrntinoea,  porortyand  vice  wi]!  prentil;  and 
until  this  it  abAndoned,  do  regulation,  do  efforti,  no  antlioritj  under 
heaven,  can  raiBO  tho  condition  of  tlie  working  claBaea.  It  ia 
irorgc  than  a  plagno  or  a  pestilence,  and  the  man  is  no  frietid  to  bis 
conntrj  who  does  not  lift  up  his  Toico  and  proclaim  his  eiample 
against  it."^Mr.  J.  Litesby,  in  the  ift™t  Reformer,  Jaij  1,  1831.» 

"  Drink,  the  only  terrible  enemy  whom  England  has  to  tear." — 
Tho  late  Pkince  Leopold,  Dake  of  Albany. 

§  79.  In  discusBing  the  question  of  what  can  be  done  to 
reduce  and  yanqaish  the  drink-evil,  the  limits  and  propor- 
tion of  the  present  work  restrict  me  in  tonching  upon  what 
has  been  done — a  noble  record,  full  of  interest-^to  only 
such  general  mention  or  occasional  particniarization  as  is 
essential  to  the  consideration  of  further  reform  effort. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  this  book  it  was  pointed  ont 
that  among  the  ancients  the  severest  laws  were  pat  in 
force  against  drunkenness ;  that  it  was  even,  and  not 
unfrequently,  pnnished  with  death.  Ancient  legal  and 
historical  writings  are  replete  with  edicts  and  instances 
showing  that  drunkenness  was  treated  as  a  great  crime.f 

Why  did  the  temperance  reform  efforts  in  the  past 
failP 

Why  have  snch  efforts  failed  even  np  to  the  present 
century  ? 

Why,  at  various  times  during  the  last  fifly  years,  have 

"  Mr.  LiTPBBy'B  first  public  dennnciation  of  alcohol. 
+  See  ZeDophon,  Plato,  Athcoens,  Flatarch,  Pliny,  DIoD  of  Hali- 
Diodonu  Sionlos,  Strabo,  and  othen. 
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Why  part 


Their  cha- 
racter. 


apparently  great  strides  towards  temperance  alternated 
with  great  relapses  ? 

What  reasons  have  we  to  expect  or  hope  that  the 
present  popular  interest  and  labours  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  are  sowing  the  seed  of  a  permanent  success  ? 

One  large  general  difference  between  past  and  present 

SSrtoftiSi.  effort  in  regard  to  temperance  lies  in  this  broad  distinction 

between  the  two  ages,  that  in  antiquity  the  nation  was  for 

the  government,  or  rather  the  sovereign ;    while    in   our 

days  governments,  generally  speaking,  exist  for  the  people. 

Antiquity  lacked  the  innumerable  means  of  bodily  and 
mental  communication,  which,  irrespective  of  the  demarca- 
tions of  birth,  fortune,  and  special  circumstance,  suffice  in 
our  day  to  bnng  men  together  on  one  common  intellectual 
level  in  the  study  of  mankind. 

Among  the  ancients,  temperance  decrees  proceeded 
from  the  sovereign.  They  were  framed  to  include  only 
such  of  his  subjects  as  enjoyed  the  royal  favour,  and  to 
these  the  royal  mandates  were  a  matter  of  blind  obedience, 
not  of  persuasion  or  conviction.  Such  decrees  were  as 
fitful  in  their  character  and  occurrence  as  the  whims  of  the 
monarch  issuing  them ;  their  observance  depended  on  the 
subjects'  loyalty,  usually  an  allegiance  of  craft  or  fear; 
and  they  contained  no  element  of  reform,  although  at  long 
intervals,  great  historians,  philosophers,  and  physicians 
sounded  the  note  of  warning. 

In  later  ages  the  popes  sometimes  united  with  the 
rulers  of  Europe  to  stay  the  evil  of  drink,  but  to  little 
purpose.  So-called  moderation  societies  were  even  formed 
among  the  nobles  of  Germany. 

Dr.  Baer  mentions,  in  his  Alcoholismus  (Berlin,  1878), 
that  "  The  First  Order  of  Moderation  "  was  founded  by 
Frederick  III. ;  that  the  badge,  a  cross  with  a  design  of 
tankards,  and  inscribed  with  the  motto  Halt  Mass  (be 
moderate),  was  worn  by  the  emperor  at  festivities;  that 
his  son,  Maximilian  I.,  publicly  expressed  his  abhorrence 
of  intemperance  at  a  number  of  his  diets ;  that  the 
knightly  order  of  St.  Christopher  "  for  the  abolition  of 
profanity  and  drinking,''  was  founded  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Sigismund  von  Diedrich stein,  a  noble- 
man of  Carinthia  and  Styria ;  alid  that  a  few  years  later 
an  abstinence  fraternity  was  instituted  by  Looiay  Goant 
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Palatine,  and  Ricbard,  Elector  of  Treves,  fifteen  bishops 
and  princes,  and  many  nobles  entering  it. 

Dr.  Baer  also  refers  to  the  Palatine  Order  of  the  Golden  Special 
Ring,  the  symbol  of  membership  being  a  gold  ring,  which  thekSliuw. 
was  forfeited  back  to  the  community  by  any  member  who 
proved  recreant   in   drinking   toasts ;  and   mentions   the 
famous   temperance  order  founded  by  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  in  1600. 

Yet  all  these  societies,  and  numerous  others  which 
succeeded  them,  like  the  efforts  made  in  antiquity,  soon 
passed  away.  Why  ?  Chiefly  for  these  reasons,  first, 
because  they  lacked  what  we  possess — the  knowledge  that 
alcohol  is  always  a  poison,  and  therefore  naturally 
imagined  the  only  remedy  necessary  lay  in  moderation ; 
secondly,  because  these  societies  did  not  originate  in  moral 
conviction  of  the  nature  of  the  evil  they  were  to  operate 
against :  they  were  not  formed  with  any  reference  to 
rooting  out  intemperance  among  the  people,  but  were  due 
rather  to  the  proud  egoism  of  the  nobles,  who,  indifferent 
to  the  vice  as  it  existed  among  the  masses,  nevertheless 
disdained  to  practise  in  common  with  them. 

This  century  (nineteenth)  has  seen  a  marked  departure  Character- 
from   the  whole  past  in   a  great  many  respects,  but  in  ^^^Sm- 
perhaps   nothing  so   decisively  as  in  the  constantly  in-  perance 
creasing  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individoal,  ™**^*™*"** 
and  the  absolute  interdependence  of  all  individuals,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  of  which  recognition  the  general 
education  of  all  youth  is  a  proud  instalment. 

Whence  we  have  the  steadily  growing  tendency  to 
level  all  barriers  interfering  with  a  universal  mental 
development ;  and  in  the  struggle  for  progress,  in  the 
sturdy  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  inequalities  which 
constitute  all  the  difference  between  worth  and  worth- 
lessness,  between  happiness  and  misery,  the  students  of 
humanity  have  discovered  that  alcohol  is  a  chief  agent, 
the  chief  agent,  in  the  sense  that  intemperance  produces,  is 
often  produced  by,  is  associated  with,  and  gathers  to 
itself,  all  other  kinds  of  vice  and  degradation. 

Hence  the  modem  temperance  movement  is  based  on 
knowledge,  conviction,  and  aspiration,  and  on  a  sentiment 
of  fellowship  and  fraternity  much  deeper  and  stronger 
than  has  ever  been  felt  before. 
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Stunmaryof 


This  points  the  essential  difference  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  

About  fifty  years  ago  there  sprang  up  almost  simul- 
taneously from  among  the  hard-working  masses  of  America, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Sweden,  the  core  of  the  pre- 
sent popular  temperance  movement. 

These  little  bodies  took  the  position  that  alcoholic 
drinks  are  always  harmful,  to  the  individual,  society,  and 
the  State. 

They  discontinued  drinking  among  themselves.  They 
went,  like  the  apostles  of  olden  times,  among  the  people 
to  preach  the  only  temperance  gospel;  they  were  loyal, 
patient,  and  earnest,  and  their  words,  works,  and  lives 
carried  conviction  into  millions  of  hearts. 

Still,  in  a  few  years  the  whole  movement  had  subsided, 
and  most  of  those  who  had  promised  reform  went  back  to 
their  old  habits  and  associations,  but — not  all. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  advance  made  in  physiological 
science  had  naturally  been  applied  to  the  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system,  and  the 
ominous  dicta  of  that  science,  coupled  with  the  appalling 
reports  of  the  effects  of  drunkenness  as  made  by  a  more 
perfect  statistical  system,  corroborated  and  strengthened 
by  the  genuine  and  noble  pleas  of  the  little  band  of  faith- 
ful ones,  re-awakened  public  interest,  and  this  fresh 
impulse,  supported  by  increased  practical  knowledge  of  the 
true  character  of  the  evil,  has  led  to  many  attempts  and 
plans  for  reform.  

§  80.  The  present  remedial  efforts  are  usually  sum- 
marized under  the  following  three  heads — political,  social, 
and  individual. 

And  this  being  the  order  in  which  success  is  most 
generally  anticipated,  I  will  deal  with  them  in  this  order, 
although,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  individual  and 
social  reform  must  be  the  basis  of  any  permanently  good 
temperance  legislation. 

There  seems  to  be  much  misunderstanding  and  con- 
fusion as  to  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
Government. 

As  regards   England,  every  Englishman   knows  that 
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thiB  Government  is  theoretically  of  the  people,  through  UMdumc 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.  Any  GoTernment  lacking  J}^"'™' 
this  qnalification  woald  soon  cenae  to  be.  powsivk 

Modern  English   history  teems    with   incidents   sub-  SriSt""™ 
stantiating  thia   statement.      Even    a    single    nnpopular  BrtiMi 
measure  has  more  than  once  been  sufficient  to  overthrow  in  inu^ 
the   Government  passing  it.     All  that  exists,  therefore,  n^">"- 
politically  speaking,    by   its  veiy  existence    proves    the 
nation's  acceptance  thereof,  just  as  much  as  ita  disappear- 
ance would  prove  the  nation  s  disapprobation. 

But  while  this  is  trae  theoretically,  and  woald,  in  any 
matter  which  thoroughly  aroosed  the  masses,  become  trae 
in  fact,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  masses  are  slow  to 
bestir  themselves.  They  are  like  the  cow  in  the  pasture, 
to  use  a  homely  illustration — calm,  benevolent,  cud-chew- 
ing,  drowsily  indifierent  to  what  sort  of  meaaurea  or 
reforms  are  being  adopted  by  the  fence-makera,  secreting 
and  daily  yielding  with  little  demar  rich  streams  of  milk ; 
bat  if  the  cow  be  too  much  baited,  the  adders  secrete 
little,  yield  leas,  and  a  vicions  not- to-be-mis  taken  kick 
upsets  the  milk-pail,  milk,  and  all. 

The  masses  have  practically  let  their  power  slip  out  of  Thsem*- 
their  bands,  and,  though  they  can  at  any  time  resume  it,  ^^ifbrna 
basy  and  inured  to  routine,  they  are  not  readily  ronsed  to  rjTP™^; 
do  so.  Then  the  suffrage  is  restricted,  the  land  and  nuJu." 
wealth  of  the  country  ia  controlled  by  the  few  magnates, 
and  while  the  masses  acquiesce  in  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
will  of  the  people  amounts  to  the  will  of  the  magnates. 

This  will  is  expressed  throogh  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Government  being  party  government,  its 
existence  depends  upon  its  loyalty  to  party  interests.  Both 
of  the  ruling  parties  vie  with  each  other  for  popular 
favour — the  Conservative  in  the  direction  of  maintaining 
the  past  in  politics ;  the  Liberal  in  the  direction  of  a 
methodic,  slow,  and  safe  transformation  and  extension  of 
political  powers  and  rights  in  accordance  with  the  impera- 
tive needs  of  the  age.  Both  parties  champion  popular 
opinion  when  out  of  office,  and  both  of  them  when  in  office, 
as  far  as  is  safe  for  their  tenure  of  office— forced  perhaps 
by  exigencies  and  considerations  they  bad  not  pre-estimated 
— ignore  and  defy  it.  In  such  circumstances  the  Gorem- 
ment,  being  unable  to  pass  measures  without  its  party's 
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more  harm  tlian  good  to  the  temperance  cause ;  *  although 
of  coarse  it  is  not  only  laudable,  but  the  positive  duty  of 
Government  members  to,  in  an  unofficial  capacity,  assist  in 
educating  the  popular  mind  on  this  sabject. 

As  Zschokkc  says,  in  his  Branntwein  Pest  {The  Brandy 
Pest,  Aran,  1857),  "  All  laws  are  powerless  for  ex- 
tinguishing an  evil  which  has  taken  root  in  the  life  of  the 
people;  it  is  from  the  people  itself  that  the  reform  of 
morals  must  proceed,  but  no  government  is  strong  enough 
to  bring  it  about." 

§  81.  It  is  a  grave  qnestion  whether  the  continuous  Danff^rn 
bending  of  all  efforts  in  the  direction  of  legislation  does  JJIu'tiJla^ 
not  divert  the  individual  mind  from  the  individual  import-  agitation  on 
ance  of  the  subject ;  whether  this  making  of  a  profoundly  ™**'^* 
moral   subject    into   one    of    legislative    controversy,    of 
making  a  national   and  race  issue  a  shuttlecock  between 
political  parties — a  stake  of  gambling  for  office — is   not 
vitiating  the  cause  of  temperance. 

The  defence  of  the  country  against  invading  armies 
is  not  allowed  to  be  a  question  of  party  tactics,  neither 
should  the  question  which,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  would 
more  than  any  other  decide  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

As  in  the  case  of  an  invasion,  her  army  and  navy  would  Th«  para- 
be   England's   dependence,    the   enforcement  of    absolute  ponance  of 
sobriety  among  the  defenders  of  the  country,  officers  and  5^^"^*^^?-' 
men  alike,  would  seem  to  be  a  paramount  duty  of  Govern-  tion  of 
ment.     History  furnishes  ample  precedent  that  nearly  all  "ndJjJUJii. 
the   ancient,  many  medisDval,   and   some   of   the   modem  cncc. 
powers  (notably  American)  prohibited  and  prohibit  drink- 
ing in  their  armies  and  navies. 

In  the  vigorous  days  of  ancient  Carthage  and  Rome, 
the  penalty  for  drunkenness  in  the  army  was  death ;  aud 
long  after,  when  the  people  generally  had  become  aban- 
doned to  drink  and  debauchery,  the  discipline  of  sobriety 
was  enforced  among  the  troops,  although  at  last  they  fell 
to  drink  and  then  their  countries  were  vanquished. 

It  is  an  historic  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  was  X*^!?*****  ®' 

loHt  tliroQgb 
*  "  We  win  a  sorer  victory  when  pnblio  opinion  is  with  us  than  drink, 
when  by  catch-legislation  we  anticipate  that  pnblio  opinion,  and  snffer, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  nniverse,  a  smft  reaction." — Bishop  of 
Bochester,  in  his  address  on  Temperance  at  Victoria  Hall,  Lambeth, 
JIov.  12, 1883. 

Z 


*"  ■lopped  before  it  i, 
E.G.  Deleran,  in  his  TV. 

s-tC'S" /-•"'■'■ 
^^•■''•'"Siir.'j' 

t   In   lut  year-.   HCBsion   nf 
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f^eneml  condition  of  some  troops  that  had  jnst  passed  TkcJfctoDE 
tlirou^h  Canterbury  en  route  to  India,  the  Echo  (January  ^^*iStb>" 
4,  1834)  said,  "  The  march  throngh  the  town  to  the  station 
the  next  morning  wae  most  diBgracefn].  The  men  were 
too  dmnk  to  keep  ranks,  and  dropped  portions  of  their 
cqnipment  as  they  staggered  along.  At  the  station  they 
were  qnite  mutinons,  refusing  to  obey  orders ;  and  one,  in 
North-coantry  brogue,  was  heard  to  say  ho  would  shoot 
his  captain  when  he  reached  India." 

Some  of  the  principal  English  officers,  in  both  army 
and  navy,  inveigh  frequently  against  drinking  among  the 
troops.  In  a  letter  to  John  Bayley,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Grantham  Temperance  Association,  April  21,  1881,  Sir 
Garnet,  now  Lord  Wolseley,  wrote : — - 

"The  cause  of  temperance  is  the  cause  of  social  ad-  lopj 
vancement.      Temperance   means    less  crime,   and   more  JJ'^'*' 
thrift  and  more  of  comfort  and  piosperity  for  the  people.       uiddrfDk. 

"  Neariy  all  the  crime  in  onr  army  can  be  traced  to 
intoxication,  and  I  have  always  found  that  when  with  any 
army  or  body  of  troops  in  the  field  there  was  no  issue  of 
spirits,  and  where  their  use  was  prohibited,  the  health  as 
well  as  the  conduct  of  the  men  were  all  that  could  be 
wished  for." 

And  to  a  Good  Templar  meeting,  held  in  Morley  Hall, 
Hackney,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  :—  • 

"About  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  crime  in  our  army  is 
owing  to  drnnkennesfl,  and  when  onr  men  are  removed 
from  the  temptation  of  intoxicating  liquor,  onme  is  prac- 
tically unknown  amongst  them.  During  the  operations  I 
conducted  in  South  Africa  in  1879,  my  own  personal  escort 
was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  teetotalers.  They  had 
very  hard  work  to  do,  but  grumbling  was  never  heard  from 
them,  and  a  better  behaved  set  of  men  I  was  never  assisted 
with — a  fact  which  I  attributed  to  their  being  almost  all 
total  nbslainera." 

In  his   speech   to   the  troops  at  Chatham, f  Cardinal  Cudtn*] 
Manning  narrates  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  that —  u»m»™ 

of  discipline.  It  this  mle  of  spirits  were  forbidden,  better  ootFee 
would,  it  is  argued,  be  provided  in  the  c&oCoens,  sud  the  soldier  woald 
drink  this  instead  ot  brandy,  to  the  (fteat  benefit  of  his  health. 

•  See  AUianra  Ntwi.  NovemboT  5,  ISBl. 

t  Bee  The  Unitwrw,  JDI7  22,  1682. 
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"  When  lie  was  *  tumbled  over,  with  forty  others,  by 
the  sunstroke,'  and  being  himself  the  only  one  who  did  not 
succumb,  ho  attributed  his  escape  from  death  to  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  total  abstainer,  saying,  *  the  sun  found  no  ally 
in  my  brains.' '' 

Major-Goneral   Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  in  addressing  the 
same  meeting,  is  reported  *  as  saying : — 
Major-  "  That  his  expeiience  fully  bore  out  what  his  Eminence 

Fveiyn^'  had  Said.  Some  of  the  soldiers  present  would  doubtless 
Wood,  in  say,  *  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for  the  Cardinal  to  talk  about 
of'Jirtnna?"  total  abstinence  ;  but  it  won't  do  for  us.  We  cannot  act 
Manning's  up  to  it ! '  Well,  he  CO u Id  assure  them  it  was  a  matter  of 
regret  to  him  that,  in  his  early  career,  m  the  navy  and  the 
Naval  Brigade,  he  had  not  the  advantages  of  being  a  total 
abstainer.  .  .  .  Some  four  years  ago,  Colonel  Hope,  of  the 
12th,  had  told  him  that  if  he  had  to  go  through  his  thirty 
years'  service  again  he  would  become  a  teetotaler. 
Throughout  the  Ciimea  those  were  the  best  and  roost 
healthy  soldiers  and  sailors  who  did  not  touch  intoxicating 
drink.  He  (Sir  Evelyn  Wood)  also  served  three  years  in 
India,  including  the  last  fifteen  months  of  the  mutiny,  and 
he  could  positively  state  those  who  drank  nothing  were  the 
best  men.  He  went  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  during  the 
hundred  and  fifty  days  they  wore  in  one  place  he  put  in  a 
hundred  and  forty-six  days'  service,  only  to  find  himself 
beaten  by  the  attendance  of  a  man  who  was  a  teetotaler. 
During  the  last  three  years  he  had  rounded  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  four  times,  and  he  found  that  the  stokers  who 
had  to  work  in  the  heated  stokeholes  of  the  large  ocean 
steamers  never  drank  anything  but  barley  water  when  in 
the  tropics.  Throughout  the  Zulu  campaign  he  had  two 
regiments  under  him,  one  young,  and  the  other  old.  There 
was  little  or  nothing  to  choose  between  them  for  good 
conduct  or  discipline,  because  they  were  unable  to  get  any- 
thing to  drink.  They  were  the  30th  and  the  90th  Light 
Infantry,  and  they  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
British  army  for  good  conduct.  He  had  b^orehand  taken 
particular  care  there  should  be  no  liquor  in  the  place,  as 
he  feared  any  signs  of  drinking  might  lead  to  a  disaster 
before  the  enemy." 

§  82.  A  necessary  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  liqnor 

*  Bee  The  Universe,  July  22,  1882. 
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qaestioD,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  all  points  which  make  it  a 
party  question  should  be  removed. 

As  a  result  of  political  party  agitation  on  this  question, 
we  find  the  whole  machinery  of  the  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  political  influence  interested  in  the  defence  of  the 
liquor  trade,  engaged  in  forming  a  third  party  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     They  have,  happily,  not  yet  succeeded. 

It  is  still  fresh  in  memory  how  the  liquor-dealers  in  the  Miadiiefe 
last  election  strained  every  point  to  secure  the  election  of  resuitedfrom 
only  such  candidates  as  were  in  favour  of  their  retaining  JJJ?**"^*^ 
their  present  privileges.     The  Alliance  News  (January  4,  uquor? 
1879)  cites  a  conspicuous  example.     "  At  the  election  of  a  J^JjJSJi^S^ 
member  for  Bristol,"  it  says,  "Mr.  R.  C.  Smart,  Treasurer  anion8,b7in- 
of   the    Licensed  Victuallers'   Association,   said,  'Politics  ^iJlSl"*'^ 
mean   self-interest,'  and  Mr.  Collins  *  hoped  and  trusted  *KitaUonfor 
they  would  all  act  according  to  their  consciences  for  the  ^ 
benefit  of  the  trade. ^ 

And  Canon  Ellison,*  in  his  admirable  letter  to  Earl 
Stanhope,  on  The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  in 
the  Recent  Election  (1880),  drew  further  attention  to  this 
point : — "  Tbe  Licensed  Victuallers,"  he  says,  "  for  the 
first  time,  I  believe,  in  our  history,  publicly,  formally,  as  a 
body  with  interests  of  their  own  separate  from  those  of  the 
whole  community,  had  drawn  up  their  test  for  Parliamen- 
tary candidates,  upon  the  acceptance  of  which  their 
support,  as  a  united  body,  was  to  depend.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Protection  Society  of  London, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Deacon,  the  chairman  of  the  society,  who  presided 
on  the  occasion,  stated  that  very  complete  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  dealing  with  candidates  at  the  General  Election, 
To  every  gentleman  who  sought  their  suffrages  four  test  ques- 
tions would  he  submitted^  and  the  way  in  which  those  questions 
were  answered  would  decide  their  action  towards  the  candidate. 
The  questions  are  as  follows : — 

"  1.  Will  you,  if  returned  to  Parliament,  oppose  every 
Bill  or  measure  which  aims  at  transferring  the  licensing 
powers  from  the  present  authorities  (the  Justices  of  the 
Peace)  to  periodically  elected  local  boards  or  bodies, 
municipal,  parochial,  or  the  like  ? 

**  2.  Will  you  support  and  advocate  the  principle  that 

*  Chairman  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 
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for  any  depreciation  in  tbe  value  of  the  property  of  licensed 
victuallers,  resulting  from  future  legislation,  they  should 
be  entitled  to  fair  and  full  pecuniary  compensation  ? 

**  3.  Will  you  oppose  any  measure  having  for  its  objects 
tbe  curtailment  of,  or  interference  with,  tbe  present  hours 
of  opening  and  closing  public-houses,  either  on  Sundays  or 
on  other  days  of  the  week  ? 

"  4.  Will  you  give  your  support  to  any  measure  having 
for  its  object  the  placing  of  all  *  ofE '  licenses  under  the  same 
authority  and  regulation  as  other  licenses  ?  " 

And  the  state  of  affairs  brought  about  by  the  prohibi- 
tory agitation  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in  tbe  Annual 
Report  of  tbe  Brewers'  Congress,  held  at  Washington,  May, 
1882.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  it  as  published  in 
the  supplement  of  the  National  Temperance  Advocate,  of 
New  York,  June,  1883  : — 

'*  The  twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  United 
States  Brewers'  Association  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
May  11  and  12, 1882.  A  Washington  brewer,  Mr.  Heurich, 
representing  the  brewers  of  the  national  capital,  called  the 
convention  to  order  and  made  an  address  of  welcome,  in 
which  he  congratulated  the  brewers  upon  their  having 
come  to  the  capital  when  the  United  States  Congress  was 
in  session,  with  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  greet  their 
senators  and  representatives,  and  the  oflBcers  of  the  govern- 
ment with  whom  they  have,  as  brewers,  business  contact ; 
concluding  with  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  their 
coming  might  be  made  *  instrumental  in  clearing  the  dark 
clouds  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  threaten  our 
time-honoured  business. 

'*  The  president  of  the  Association,  Mr.  H.  B.  Schar- 
mann,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  then  delivered  his  annual  address, 
in  which  he  congratulated  the  brewers  that  in  this  country 
'  the  consumption  of  beer  has  gone  up  during  eighteen 
years  679  per  cent.' 

"  He  gave  the  number  of  breweries  at  2,474 ;  stating 
that  30,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  beer  business,  and 
that  it  has  a  capital  of  152,524,720  dollars  invested  in  it. 
There  were  8,536  retail,  and  2,034  wholesale  dealers  in 
malt  liquors  during  the  special- tax  year  ended  April  30, 
1881. 

"  There  were  reports  submitted  from  the  *  Agitation 
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Committee/  the  *  Pablication  Committee,'  by  the  attorney, 
Mr.  Scbade,  etc.  The  Agitation  Committee  reiterate  their 
claim  for  beer  as  a  *  temperance  *  beverage. 

"The  Publication  Committee  report  that  they  have 
printed  and  distributed  nearly  115,000  pamphlets  and 
broadsides,  and  that  these  pamphlets  are  electrotyped, 
and,  '  after  a  certain  number  of  the  pamphlets  have  been 
placed  where  most  .needed  at  the  expense  of  the  fund, 
additional  copies,  where  ordered,  are  furnished  at  the 
actunl  cost  of  the  paper  and  press-work.' 

**The  report  of  the  attorney,  Mr.  Schade,  recounts 
among  other  things  his  successful  opposition  in  Congress 
to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  bill,  and  to  the  measures  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories. 

"  In  i*esponse  to  the  petitions  from  the  brewers  of  Iowa, 
Michigan,  and  Indiana  for  financial  aid  to  help  defeat  pro- 
hibition in  those  States,  2,000  dollars  were  appropriated  to 
Michigan,  3,000  dollars  to  Iowa,  6,000  dollars  to  Indiana, 
and  500  dollars  to  Kansas.  Much  larger  sums  are  under- 
stood to  have  been  contributed  through  other  channels." 

As  long  as  the  masses  have  not  become  intellectually  TheMritow 
convinced  that  the  harm  done  by  the  liquor  traffic  is  greater  vhenTpro- 
than  the  good    claimed  for   it,  such   as   the  multifarious  v|I^®°^ 
employment  of  many,  and  the  constant  and  large  revenue  practical  and 
it  returns,*  so  long  will  any  attempt  to  enforce  prohibi-  ^3***^°* 
tiont  fail,  and  in  their  failure  promote  the  traffic.    Every 

•  The  terriblo  cost  of  these  very  advantages,  in  morals,  health, 
and  finance  have  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Social 
Results.  The  Echo  (February  7, 1884)  states  that  in  his  mesange  to  the 
Ohio  State  Legislature,  Governor  Forster  **  declares  that  in  twelve 
months  four  thousand  five  hundred  liquor  saloons  had  gone  out  of 
existence,  and   that  two  million  dollars  had   been   added  to  the 


revenue." 


t  England  and  Trcland  have  already  witnessed  the  beneficial 
results  of  a  partially  efTected  prohibition. 

In  writing  on  The  Police  of  the  Metropolis  in  1800,  Mr.  Colquhoun 
describes  the  situation  in  London  during  the  embargo  on  the  dis. 
tillerics,  1796-97,  when  bread  and  other  foods  and  necessaries  were 
greatly  increased  in  cost  by  the  scarcity  of  grain ;  yet  the  poor  lived 
better,  were  more  comfortable,  and  paid  their  rent  with  loss  difficulty 
than  for  many  years  previously,  and  there  was  both  less  brawling 
and  less  pawning.     "  This,"  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  "  can  only  be  ao- 
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sincere  friend  of  the  temperance  reform  cries  out  iirith  the 
eloquent  Canon  Farrar :  "  How  long  do  you  mean  this  to 
continue  ?  How  long  are  our  working  classes  to  be  hemmed 
in  with  glaring  temptations,  and  their  dwellings  to  be 
ringed  by  public-houses  on  all  sides  as  with  a  cordon  of 
fire  ?  How  long  is  the  reeling  army  of  our  drunkards  to 
be  recruited  by  those  who  are  now  our  innocent  sons  and 
daughters  ?  "  * 

The  writings  of  such  men  as  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  in  Eng- 
land ;  ex-Bailie  D.  Lewis,  in  Scotland ;  Judge  Pitman,  in 
America,  and  many  others,  have  taken  the  question  of  the 
justice,  wisdom,  and  legality  of  prohibition  theoretically 
quite  out  of  the  list  of  disputable  issues  :  it  is  only  around 
the  question  of  its  best  practicable  application  that  doubt 
can  still  be  entertained, 
hopeful  The  extension  of  suffrage,  "  with  the  enlargements  of 

"n-i  Ubt    the  powers  of  ratepayers  through  the  representative  system, 
^*»-  including  among   them   the  regulation   of  the   traffic  in 

intoxicating  liquors,"  promised  in  the  Queen's  speech, 
opening  Parliament  (1884),  is  a  hopeful  omen  that  we 
are  at  last  to  know  what  the  people  really  think  and 
wantf 

counted  for  by  their  beinj?  denied  the  indnlgence  of  gin,  which  had 
become  in  a  preat  measure  inaccessible  from  its  rery  high  price/' 
And  in  Ireland  a  similar  temporary  prohibition  measnre  had  like  con- 
sequcncea,  in  allusion  to  which  the  writer  of  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Ivfluence  of  Ardent  Spirit8  in  Ireland  (1830)  states.  "The  population 
of  Ireland  was  enabled  to  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  artiqlea  of 
luxury  and  comfort  than  in  years  of  absolotc  plenty."  And  yet,  the 
popular  sympathy  not  being  enlisted,  these  measures  with  all  their 
benefits  could  only  be  maintained  for  a  short  period,  and  when  the 
reaction  came,  drinking  and  crime  became  more  prevalent  thui 
before. 

•  Sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey  (November  19,  1883),  on  the 
occasion  of  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society. 

t  **  The  Grand  Jury  cannot  withhold  from  the  court  the  unaxe- 
ment  and  horror  which  they  have  felt  during  their  investigations,  at 
the  systematic  countenance  of  and  encouragement  to  vicious  conduct^ 
by  tiie  facilities  afforded  by  the  numberless  places  of  resort  for 
drinking  and  profligacy,  thereby  providing  nurseries  for  crime  and 
destitution ;  and  they  earnestly  hope  that  some  effectual  steps  may 
be  taken,  either  by  the  withholding  of  licenses  or  curtailing  the  hours 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  thus  grapple  with  a  system 
of  demoralization  as  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  as 
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§  83.  Bnt  pending  the  general  and  fall  development  of  Various 
popular  conviction  and  will,  np  to  the  point  of  an  irresistible  SJSSrarw  for 
demand  that  the   traffic    shall   cease,   there   are   various  general  pro- 
valaablo  initiation  legislative  measures  in  that  direction, 
which  might  be  taken. 

First  in  point  of  time  is  Local  Option ;  a  measure  Local  opUon. 
almost  wholly  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  labours  of 
thirty  active  years  by  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and 
particularly  to  its  brilliant  and  wise  presidents,  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  and  the  present  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
whose  motion  reads  thus  :  "  That  the  best  interests  of  the  sirWiiiHd 
nation  urgently  require  some  efficient  measure  of  legisla-  J^^me^* 
lion,  by  which,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  already 
passed  and  re-affirmed  by  this  House,  a  legal  power  of 
restraining  the  issue  or  renewal  of  licenses  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
persons  most  deeply  interested  and  affected,  namely,  the 
inhabitants  themselves,"  and  whose  work  for  securing  this 
reform  during  the  years  1879  and  1880  fully  equalled  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  overthrow  the  Beaconsfield 
government,  both  in  energy,  conclusiveness,  and  eloquence. 
That  his  work  promises  to  meet  with  deserved  success  is 
shown  in  the  victories  he  has  already  gained. 

In  1880,  before  the  election,  Mr.  Gladstone  went  out 
of  his  way  to  declare  that  ho  was  not  in  favour  of  local 
option;  but  when  the  measure  was  brought  into  the 
House,  Mr.  Gladstone  said :  "  I  earnestly  hope  that  at 
some  not  very  distant  period  it  may  be  found  practicable 
to  deal  with  the  licensing  laws,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
licensing  laws  to  include  the  reasonable  and  just  measure 
for  which  my  honourabU)  friend  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson) 
pleads." 

In  three  successive  sessions  of  the  present  parliament 
the  local  option  resolution  has  been  passed  by  steadily 
largely  increasing  majorities ;  on  the  27th  of  April  last  it 
was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  87. 

Concerning  this  result,  the  Times  of  the  next  morning 
(April  28,  1883)  said :  "  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  must  be 
satisfied  for  the  present  with  the  reception  he  has  gained 

injurious  to  the  social  well-bein^  of  all  classes  of  tbo  community  as 
it  is  deprrading  to  us  as  an  enlightened  nation." — Presentment  of  the 
Grand  Jury  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  (London,  November,  1862). 
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for  bis  resolution  in  favonr  of  Local  Option.  The  annonnce- 
ment  of  Sir  William  Harconrt  that  the  Government  accepts 
the  principle  of  the  resolution  and  will  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  effect  to  it,  has  put  the  whole  question 
on  an  entirely  new  level.  The  thing,  it  is  now  certain, 
will  be  done  ;  Local  Option  in  some  form  or  other  will  be 
granted  ;  the  time  and  the  manner  alone  remain  to  be 
determined." 
The  liocai  At  the  great  temperance  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  March 

huioTo?^***"  3, 1884,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adamson,  in  supporting  the  resolution 
the  great  (in  favour  of  the  Local  Option  resolution) — "  That,  whiht 
m™tjrng°n*  Tcsolved  to  maintain  all  existing  legal  restrictions  on  the 
Kdinburgh.  gale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  whilst  recognizing  that 
1884!  ^  the  House  of  Commons  has  aflBrmed  that  the  ratepayers 
should  possess  *  a  legal  power  of  restraining  the  issue  and 
renewal  of  licences,'  this  convention  hereby  declares  that 
no  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  will  be  satisfactory 
which  does  not  confer  upon  the  ratepayers  in  parishes, 
burghs,  and  other  districts  the  full  legal  power  of  con- 
trolling the  drink  traffic,  and  also  of  prohibiting  it,  where 
a  majority  'shall  think  meet  and  convenient'  that  the 
traffic  should  not  exist " — added  that  "  he  wanted  to  say 
that  modern  legislation  was  going  straight  in  the  direction 
of  trusting  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  social,  moral,  and 
intellectual  well-being  of  the  people  to  the  people  them- 
selves ;  and  he  needed  not  to  tell  that  great  meeting  that  on 
the  whole  they  made  a  proper  use  of  what  they  had  got.  At 
present  they  elected  their  municipal  authorities,  the  educa- 
tion boards,  the  parochial  boards,  and  they  elected  their 
ministers  of  religion.  .  .  .  Why,  then,  should  they  withhold 
from  the  common  people  the  right  to  deal  with  the  curse  of 
intemperance  ?  It  was  said  those  houses  were  put  down 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people ;  not  for  the  convenience 
of  the  men  who  hold  the  licences,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  at  large.  He  concluded  by  saying  they 
would  never  rest  satisfied  till  the  people  were  entrusted 
with  the  power  to  say  whether  public-houses  should  be  set 
down  in  their  midst." 


The  attitude  On  May  7th  (1884)  a  large  deputation  from  this  con- 
Government  '^©^^^o^  waited  upon  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  said  to 
toward  it.      them,  *'  The  views  of  the  Government  h&ve  been  distinctly 
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staiei]  BR  hoin?  in  fiivnm-  nf  rl'r  TntpT>ii_vr> 
[jtin-er  of  dplPrtniniiiLr  m  rndi  Iftril'ti  "*l 
with  refcTCnrc  li>  tlir  ilrin!.  Imftir,  I  s'-nlnc 
ia  my  speech  on  Sir  WillH.l  i,i,wsoi:'>  lo.^n 
tioii.  I  have  nnllii-nf  tii'w  In  ni1<!  In  ii,  r. 
(.'hangv-.  1  adtiorc  ^«liTl■I^  wiiliiiiit  nvrliit 
I  then  stated  on  K-iuilf  of  the  (iov.Timn- 
ihal  the  lortil  nnthoi-itv  Khcnl.l  Imvc-  ivrii'l. 
the  (Irinlc  trsflir:  rhiii'thc  l.vi.liiy  Klioiilrl  .1 
housc^  8h(inlii  he  liciitiM(>il  ;  n-lirihi-r  nnv.  oc 
how  maiiT:  «-h™  lli<>  J'liniil.t  1«-  op.-n.-,! 
in  point  of  fnrt..  thnl  ihe  l.vnlilv  kIhiuM  hn\ 
absdluw  authority  to  Iivh(  (liis'n-.  n  l.x-ril  c)ii 
one  fts  ii  has  hith'Ho  Imh'II  i-i'Kiilndil  in  r^i 
filed  stalnto.  wliicli  Ffvni"  1"  iiii'  not  ii|i 
question  of  lliis  kiinl.  Wk  ii'L"iiit  if  nt  n  >|n 
the  general  ivrlfiiii'  of  n.  |i[ir1ir'iilnf  i-piiiinn 
ihinc  afftvtintr  iIk  hcnilli.  <-r  in-inil-i,  <•■ 
matters  whioli  iirr  now  >..,.ill.|..r|  i.,  ;iu  I 
.  .  .  Xoboily  ''»  iii'<i'<'«t><[i'iii«  th>.»  t  <i'.i.  '» 
to  go  far  in  tin-  i!ip''>'ti'iii  "if  r''''r"if'"t{'  I 
driok  trair«'— ;ia  fiir  us  (.-""ihl'-." 

In  Sir  Wilfri'l  l.»-n>'.;-^  ,,...,|.,t:..„  »l,,.r, 
of  the  w.'j'-;..air:*a-"l  ',>'--■'-',-,  -.'  '■■...,,,....: 
pnhlicai.A.* 
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inhered  in  drink  itself,  but  only  in  its  immoderate  use. 
Through  ignorance,  the  liquor  trade  occupied  a  moral 
plane  ifrom  which  science  has  since  overthrown  it. 

The  fact  that  this  ignorance  is  removed,  that  alcohol  is 
at  last  known  to  be  rank  poison,  though  it  changes  vitallj 
and  fatally  the  moral  position  of  those  who  sell  it  as  a 
common  beverage,  does  not  therefore  absolve  society  from 
all  duty  of  consideration  for  the  liquor-dealers;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  prevent  liquor-dealers — with  whom  long  habitude 
has  also  done  its  work,  and  in  the  continoance  of  whose 
"  time-honoured  privileges,"  as  they  not  untruly  call  them, 
the  homes  and  livelihood  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
persona  are  bound  up — from  mustering  all  their  forces  to 
avert  the  legal  ruin  which  abrupt  or  rapid  prohibition,  with- 
out some  reasonable  pecuniary  or  other  compensation,  would 
be  to  them.  It  may  be  that  the  character  of  a  trade  is  not 
always  necessarily  germane  to  the  question  of  its  right  to 
existence,  especially  if  its  very  foundation  was  laid  in  legal 
recognition  and  State  protection.  If  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  and  effects  of  contagion,  we  had  legalized  a  business 
in  which  men  were  authorized  and  licensed  to  vend  disease- 
infected  garments,  we  could  not,  later  on — when  we  had 
become  wiser — with  justice,  summarily  deprive  them  of 
the  livelihood  grounded  in  their  and  our  ignorance,  without 
paying  due  consideration  to  the  conditions  and  necessities 
which  the  change  would  involve  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  urged  that  if  liquor- 
dealers  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  loss  of  livelihood, 
why  not  all  those  who  are  necessarily  affected  by  the  down- 
fall of  the  liquor  trade  ?  Why  not  the  pawnbrokers, 
money-lenders,  gamblers,  police,  physicians,  lawyers,  jailors, 
and  hangmen  ? 

Again,  it  is  a  truth  that  liquor-dealers  as  a  body 
mostly  deal  in  adulterated  or  even  wholly  spurious  wares,* 

•  A  point  illustrated — if  illnstration  is  needed — by  the  way  in 
which  some  evidently  honest  liqnor-dealers  reproach  their  adulterat- 
ing brethren ;  possibly  in  some  instances  from  really  disinterested 
motives,  but  in  most  cases  undoubtedly  to  check  the  spread  of  adoHe- 
raiion,  because  in  the  proportion  of  its  spread  it  pat«  the  burden  of 
State  duties  on  the  few  who  do  not  adulterate.  Liqnor.dealers  do  not 
pay  license  taxes  for  the  use  of  water,  therefore  in  the  measure  that 
they  adulterate  with  water  do  they  sell  less  liquor,  and  in  the  measure 
that  they  sell  less  liquor  do  they  have  less  to  pay  to  the  State;  and 
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and  therefore  forfeit,  by  frand,  their  claims  to  compensa- 
tion. And  still  State  and  society,  knowing  this  as  they 
have  known  and  do  know  it,  and  not  having  taken  effective 
measures  to  prevent  and  punish  adulteration,  have  been 
almost  the  same  as  silent  partners  in  the  transaction,  and 
have  thereby  lost  much  of  that  moral  force  which  would 
otherwise  have  entitled  them  to  act  more  strictly  with  the 
liquor-dealers  in  case  of  prohibition.* 

Personally,  I  lean  in  the  direction  of  those  whd  think 
publicans  are  entitled  not  exactly  to  compensation,  but 
certainly  to  consideration. 

A  hint  to  licensed  victuallers  of  a  way  by  which  they  j^'^'jij*® 
might  gradually  make  themselves  and  their  houses  ready  ▼ictuaiiere 
for  prohibition,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  their  claims  ™^^ 
to    consideration   when   such   change   shoald   arrive,  was  selves  und 
thrown  out  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  at  the   annual  foJthe**^*** 
dinner   of    the  York    Licensed    Victuallers*   Association,  inevitable. 
February  8,  188L     The  Lord  Mayor  said  that  there* was 
now  a  greater  use  of  non-alcoholic  drinks,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  those  who  held  licences  to 
encourage  their  sale.    It  seemed  to  him  that  if  the  licensed 
victuallers  could  put  themselves  more  in  harmony  with  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  increased  sobriety  and  for  the  con- 
sumption of  non-alcoholic  drinks,  they  would  further  their 
own  interests  in  various  ways,  besides  promoting  public 
sobriety. 

Some  licensed  victuallers  are  acting  upon  this  advice, 
and  furnish  tea  and  coffee  besides  alcoholic  drinks,t  and 

thus  many  a  liquor-dealer  with  a  roaring  trade  pays  less  to  the  State 
than  some  who  have  a  comparatively  small  custom  ;  hence  the  cry  of 
the  non-adulterating  liquor  .dealers  against  the  dishonest  practice  of 
adulteration. 

•  AUiance  News,  February  19,  1881. 

t  "Now,  if  this  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  would 
bring  about  a  revolution  among  the  publicans  and  licensed  victuallers 
of  this  country,  and  if  my  colleagues  and  my  friends  (I  am  not 
ashamed  to  call  them  friends)  would  allow  one  of  their  own  set  to 
advise  them  to  look  to  their  own  gains  and  to  turn  their  houses — 
those  committ«e.roomfl  that  they  used  to  have,  and  which  will  be  no 
longer  of  use  to  them  if  this  Bill  passes  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  prohibiting  the  use  of  committee-rooms  in  public-houses — instead 
of  having  those  committee-rooms  let  once  in  every  seven  years ;  why 
not  have  wholesome  refreshments  where  the  best  of  everything  can 
be  got  ?  and  don't  you  think  that  the  publicans  and  greaX  brewers  of 
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prohil>itiuQ 
with  due 
regArd  to 
health, 
morality,  and 
revenue. 


ifc  seems  fully  probable  that  the  liquor-dealers  might 
gradually  become  almost  wholly  dealers  in  non-alcoholic 
drinks. 

In  this  direction  also  the  State  might  greatly  assist  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people,  by  a  scheme  having  due 
rejrard  to  all  three  of  the  chief  considerations — the  health 
and  morality  of  the  population,  the  necessities  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  future  of  the  publican. 

Many  persons,  who,  convinced  of  the  evil  of  drink  and 
desiring  to  abstain,  have  yet  lacked  strength  to  at  once 
break  off  their  drinking  habits,  have  tried  and  found  suc- 
cessful the  simple  plan  of  daily  slightly  diluting  their 
regular  portion  of  whiskey,  wine,  or  beer  with  water,  until 
the  rejection  of  a  drink,  thus  gradually  made  insipid  and 
uninviting,  for  pure  water,  becomes  easy  and  at  last  natural. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  State,  the  people  eonsent- 

this  country  having  the  means  of  providing  good  food  and  good  tea 
and  coffee  at  more  moderate  rates  than  those  who  have  got  to  pay 
rent  for  their  houses,  do  not  yoa  think  their  profits  would  be  larger  ? 
Coffee  taverns,  I  think,  are  admirable  institutions  with  the  exception 
that  thpy  do  not  sell  coffee.  (Hear,  hear.)  Anything  more  aboniin. 
able  or  more  filthy  than  what  is  supposed  to  be  sold  for  2d.  a  cap  in 
coffee-palaces  is  not  to  be  imagined,  and  at  the  very  commencement 
of  this  splendid  movement  already  we  must  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill." 
— Sir  P.  C.  Owen's  speech,  Exeter  Hall,  April  25,  1883,  as  reported 
in  Church  of  England  Temperance  Chronicle^  May  5,  1883. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Conservative  Association,  held  in 
Exeter  on  the  26th  of  February,  1884,  Mr.  J.  P.  Heath  read  an 
address  on  the  Temperance  Question,  in  which  he  said: — 

"  It  must  not  be  thought  that  licensed  victuallers  liked  to  see 
drunkards  on  their  premises,  for  such  men  were  the  greatest 
nuisances  they  had  to  contend  with,  as  they  drove  other  cnstomera 
away,  and  placed  the  landlord  under  a  penalty  for  supplying  them 
with  liquor  if  they  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  he  might 
forfeit  his  licence  thereby.  .  .  .  Neither  must  it  be  thought  that  inn- 
keepers derived  greater  advantages  from  selling  alcoholic  than  non- 
alcoholic  beverages,  for  he  knew  that  more  profit  was  made  over  the 
sale  of  a  bottle  of  soda-water  than  a  glass  of  grog,  and  over  the  sale 
of  ginger  beer  than  brewers'  beer  made  from  malt  and  hops.  Brewers 
were  finding  out  that,  and  were  turning  their  attention  in  many 
instances  to  the  manufacture  of  aerated  waters,  and  through  the 
spread  of  temperance  principles  by  persuasion  and  conversion  any 
licensed  victualler  would  admit  that  his  sale  of  temperance  drinln 
had  largely  increased  of  late  years,  and  that  he  was  equally  willing 
to  provide  accommodation  for  teetotalers  who  wished  to  use  his 
premises  for  the  transaction  of  their  business  as  for  non-abstamera.*' 
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ing,  to  trj  a  similar  experiment;  of  drink-cure  for  the 
nation,  by  adopting  an  annoallj  rising  scale  of  license 
dnties,  the  price  per  glass  of  every  kind  of  alcoholic  drink 
being  definitely  and  permanently  fixed  by  law  ;  the  use  of 
all  ingredients  in  drink  save  alcohol  and  water  being 
punished  absolutely  with  imprisonment  and  loss  of  license, 
whenever  detected ;  and  detectiofi,  by  whomsoever  made, 
to  be  always  compensated  by  a  fixed  premium.  Gradually 
as  the  license  duty  increased,  the  liquor-dealer  would  seek 
his  compensation  in  increased  water  dilution,  the  public 
would  gradually  become  accustomed  to  weaker  liquids, 
and  would  finally  reach  the  point  where  the  gi'owing  bodily 
and  mental  health,  and  the  insipidity  of  the  drinks  would 
breed  disgust.  If,  while  this  weaning  process  was  going 
on,  the  liquor-dealers  kept  good  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  chocolate, 
etc.,  their  trade  would  gradually  become  established  as 
that  of  licensed  victuallers  really,  instead  of  licensed 
poisoners,  and  they  could  sell  all  the  various  non-alcoholic 
drinks,  and  thus,  properly  speaking,  suffer  no  real  loss. 
Meanwhile  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish 
pure  sparkling  water  to  the  public,  and  to  the  publicans 
might  be  given  the  first  chance  of  investment  in  securing 
this  inestimable  boon. 

§  84.  When  prohibition  becomes  law,  there  is  one  point  The  para- 
which  the  temperance  advocates  should  not  lose  sight  of,  ^^JJ?*****^ 
namely,  the  exportation  of  liquor.     The  influence  England  Government 
has  exercised  in  this  respect  on  her  colonies  and  those  JxportlSion 
savage  nations  forced  by  her  fleets  to  trade  with  her,  has  of  liquor,  and 
put  an  immense  responsibility  on  her  shoulders.*  inaue of 

internal 
•  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  since  the  cession  to  the  British  Govern-  proWWtUwu 
ment  the  Griquas  have  become  a  debased  people,  as  much  as  before 
they  were  respected.  The  first  thing  that  the  Government  did  after 
the  cession  was  to  license  a  liquor-shop  at  Griqua  Town  and  at  other 
places  within  the  territory,  and  from  that  I  trace  the  debasement  of 
the  tribe.  In  order  to  show  yon  the  change  that  has  taken  place  for 
the  worse,  I  may  mention  that  prior  to  the  cession  I  travelled  for 
foartcon  years  throogh  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  I  never  saw 
a  drunken  native.  It  was,  in  fact,  against  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
introduce  brandy  or  other  spirituous  liquors ;  but  immediately  after 
the  cession  and  the  licensing  of  drinking  the  state  of  things  un- 
fortunately  changed.  At  the  time  to  which  I  have  referred  the 
Griquas  had  a  council  and  a  court  of  justice,  in  which  a  regular  record 
of  the  proceedings  was  kept ;  punishments  were  awarded  for  offences 
according  to  civilized  ideas,  and  the  country  was  remarkably  free 
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Qaotinf^  from  the  Gazette  of  India  (August  25, 1883),  the 
Alliance  News  of  December  8,  1883,  sajs,  "A  compara- 

from  crime." — Hon.  David  Amot,  in  Manchester  Courier,  March  13, 
1879. 

"  Griqoaland  was  annexed  to  the  British  Crown  in  1871,  and  with 
it  a  large  tract  of  Bechnana  territory.  Up  to  that  time,  the  chiefs, 
Waterboer  and  Yanko  (the  former  Griqna  and  the  latter  Bechuaoa), 
had  prohibited,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sale  of  brandy  in  their  respec- 
tive territories.  So  soon  as  the  country  was  annexed,  canteens  were 
licensed  and  opened  all  over  the  country,  and  the  people,  who  bad 
become  more  or  less  civilized  and  Christianized,  bej^an  to  go  back 
a<:fain.  They  took  to  drinking,  and  began  to  lose  all  they  possessed. 
This  became  so  bad  in  Griqaaland  that,  in  1877,  the  heads  of  the 
Griqna  tribe  drew  up  a  petition  in  the  Dutch  language  for  presenta- 
tion to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  imploring  her  to  stop  the  sale  of 
drink,  as  it  was  brincring  them  to  ruin. — Rev.  A.  J.  Unkey,  Bedford, 
August  14,  to  Wm.  Hovle.  Appeared  in  Alliance  Keics,  September 
27,  1879. 

The  Friend  for  April  contains  a  letter  from  the  Nonconformid  and 
Independent f  from  a  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  con- 
ccming  the  Bechuanas,  the  people  among  whom  Dr.  Moffat  so  long 
laboured.     The   writer,   A.  J.   Wookey,   says : — "  Magistrates  wers 
appointed  to  various  districts  to  represent  British  authority  amongst 
tho  natives  at  a  distance  from  Kimberley,  which  was  the  seat  of 
government  and   the  great  centre  of  European  population.     Gaola 
were  built  and  police  enrolled.     At  the  same  time  canteens  were 
licensed  and  opened  in  every  available  place  for  the  sale  of  Cape 
brandy.     Licensed  hawkers,  travelling  in  waggons,  carried  tho  same 
pernicious  wares  to  all  the  native  villages  and  hamlets,  bringing  dis- 
turbance and  misery  wherever  they  came.     They  would  even  cross 
the  border,  and,  in  defiance  of  tho  chiefs,  carry  on  the  sale  in  front 
of  their  very  doors.     And  if  a  chief  attempted  to  interfere,  he  would 
be  threatened  with  the  soldiers  and  police.    One  of  tho  saddest  ngfati 
to  bo  seen  thero  any  day  was  that  of  natives  riding  backwards  and 
forwards  to  these  places  on  horseback  or  oxback,  infuriated  by  drink, 
or  to  see  men  and  women  rolling  abont  or  lying  hopelessly  intoxicated 
under  the  shadow  of  the  staff  bearing  aloft  tho  British  flag.   This  was 
the  licensed  process  of  civilization,  under  the  patronage  of  the  British 
Government — the  brandy  shop,  the  magistrate's  court,  and  the  gaol. 
The  effect  of  this  state  of  things,  especially  in  these  outlying  districts, 
was  appalling,  and  many  of  tho  natives  became  more  debased  and 
impoverished  than  ever  they  had  been  as  heathen.     Up  to  this  time 
the  native  chiefs  had  prohibited  the  sale  of  these  drinks  in  their 
country,  well  knowing  tho  evils  they  brought.     But  the  GovemmOBt 
delibomtely  broke  down  the  feeble  barriers,  and  flooded  the  couatiy 
with  ruin.   At  Griqua  Town  the  chief  became  the  prey  of  the  canteoi- 
keepers  and  others,  and  turned  out  a  besotted  imbecile ;  and  many  of 
his  people  are  very  little  better.    In  1877  a  number  of  tho  chief  natiTS 
inhabitants  of  Griqua  Town  drew  np  a  petition  addressed  to  Bar 
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tive  statement  of  the  import  revenne  for  the  four  months 
of  the  official  year  and  of  the  twelve  preceding  years, 
published  in  the  Gaxelle  of  India  of  the  25th  of  Angost, 
shows  how  far  the  imports  of  liquor  are  on  the  increase. 
The  average  of  the  four  months  (April  to  31st  July)  for 
the  ten  jeare  commencing  from  1871—72  shows  the  follow- 
ing reatilta,  ns  compared  with  the  revenue  collected  within 
three  sncceedinj*  years  ;■ — 


Benfjal    ... 

,  Ea.     4,16,000 

4,66,000 

4,93,000 

434,000 

BombDV.. 

.     „     2,30,000 

3,66,000 

3,64,000 

3,6(5,000 

Madtw',. 

.     „      1,57,000 

1,76,000 

1,79,000 

1,76,000 

Bnrtnah  .. 

.     „     1,56.000 

2,34,000 

2,98,000 

2,88,000 

"  What  do  these  fi({ures  indicate  ?  That  in  Bengal  the 
average  increase  during  the  last  three  years,  compared 
with  that  of  the  ten  years  preceding,  is  16  per  cent.,  io 

Majesty  Qneen  Victoria,  imploriog  her  to  stay  the  ruin  coning;  Dpon 
them,  and  etop  the  Bale  oF  drink.  This  petition  reached  the  Culoniul 
Office  in  NoTembor,  1877,  bat  do  notice  was  taken  of  it  farther  than 
nn  aotnowledgiDcnt  Io  the  tonrftrder.  Had  the  wrongs  of  these  poor 
people  been  inquired  into  at  the  time,  it  ia  probable  that  mnoh  misorj 
and  bloodsliecl  might  hnve  been  averted  ;  bat  the  otj  of  the  helpless 
was  diaregarded."— -ii(ianc8  Neiui,  April  17,  1880. 

The  Ttiaperance  llecord  for  July  24,  1883,  qnotes  Mr.  McKay, 
the  Miaaionary  of  the  American  Board  from  Lake  Victoria  Nyania, 
as  Baying: — "  Go  where  yOQ  will — Daeqaha.lTBngara,  Ugogo,  Ungam- 
weii,  Dankama,  Ukerewe,  or  Uganda— jou  will  find  every  week,  and, 
when  grain  it  plentiful,  every  night,  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
even  to  the  sacking  infant,  reeling  with  the  effects  at  alcohol.  On 
this  occODUt,  chiefly,  I  became  a  teetotaler  on  leavio);  the  coaat,  and 
have  continned  so  ever  lioce.  I  believe,  also,  that  abstinence  ia  the 
true  secret  of  continaed  and  animpaired  health  in  the  tropica.  Who 
wiahea  to  introdnco  civiliiatioo  into  Africa  ?  Let  a  »in«  ginl  non  of 
the  entorprieo  bo  that  its  members  bo  total  ■bataineni.  'i'he  West 
Coast  is  mined  with  rum  ;  it  is  killing  the  EafOr  in  the  Sooth  ;  and 
even  at  the  Eaat  Coast,  at  Zanzibar,  a  vile  liquor  ia  distilled  from  the 
sugar  canca  at  Kokotrni,  that  is  retailed  by  every  Uindn,  Banyan, 
and  Goa  merchant  in  all  tho  coast  towns,  to  the  deatmction  of  the 
Snahali  race.  Mntama  or  pinicom  ia  the  Keneial  malt,  bnt,  foiling 
that,  Indian  com  and  a  smnll  millet  called  mewere  are  called  into 
roqaisition.  the  strength  being  often  increased  by  tho  addition  of 
honey.  On  the  shores  of  Nyanza,  plaiatains  ore  plentiful,  and  from 
them  a  wine  is  made  which  causes  king  and  people  to  meet  on  the 
low  level  of  intoxication." 
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How  needful  strict  laws  agaiost  liquor  exportation  Tb«  ih)i 
^Toald  be  if  prohibition  measarea  were  passed,  is  fore-  ^t^!^„ 
sliftdowed  by  the  two  notable  liqoor  treaties  concluded  — 
daring  the  last  aesaion ;  the  first  one  with  Siam,*  in  April  " 
(1883),  providing  the  importation  of  all  Idnds  of  epirita, 
beers,  and  wines  by  British  sabjecta  on  the  same  conditions 
as  those  exacted  of  Siamese  sabjecta ;  and  the  aecond 
with  the  government  of  Madaga8car,t  May  25th.  Both 
treatiea  leaving  Siam  and  Madagascar  bound  literally  hand 
and  foot  to  the  liqaor- traders  in  Euglaad  and  the  British 
Bnbjects  (a  term  specially  and  broadly  defined)  in  both 
these  conntries.  Commenting  on  the  treaty  with  Siam, 
the  Daily  Newt  aaya,  "  Much  of  the  alcoholic  liqnor  which 

■nmmarilj  npon  the  inebnated  fool,  he  mited  natiX  the  next  da/, 
when  the  man  yraa  sober,  and  then  accepted  hia  apology,  at  tbe  B»Tne 
time  eiproBBing  an  opinion  that  the/  irbo  Bopplied  the  drink  were 
more  to  blame  than  ha  ivos.  A  law  was,  however,  thereapon  made 
bj  Cetewayo  wboti/  prohibiting  the  sola  of  spiritB. 

•  The  treaty  with  Siam  haaonoouraged  Holland,  where  the  a  amber 
of  pablicboiiseB  is  limited  by  law,  to  follow  the  example  of  Qreat 
Britain,  aod  force  npon  Siam  a,  liqoor  treat;  identical  with  the  ona 
ooncleded  bj  Great  Britain. 

t  Sajs  tbe  Alliance  Nmn  (September  13,  1S79),  "The  effect B  of 
rum  on  the  native  inhahltaDts  of  Madagascar  aro  so  pemicions,  lead- 
ing to  ootnmlBBion  of  toarfn!  crimes  when  under  ita  toSiience,  that  a 
nnmber  of  Consals,  misaionatiea,  and  other  inSuential  reHidentB  of 
UadogaBcor,  haie  oddresBod  a  memorial  to  Qoeen  Ranavalona,  asking 
that  its  importation  into  her  kingdom  maf  be  prohibited  absolntelj. 
The  memorial  and  the  reply  sent  by  the  Queen's  Chief  Minister  are 
in  La  HentineUe  de  Maurice  of  April  28,  and  from  tbe  reply  we  f^ve 
the  following  translation,  ahowiog  that  the  Queen  ii  qaite  alive 
to  tbe  necessity  for  resUioting  the  sale  of  the  spirit  among  ber 
BObjeota,:— 

"  '  The  Qneen  has  directed  me  to  tbank  yon  for  tha  desira  which 
yoa  express  that  she  will  not  permit  mm  to  enter  ber  kingdom  in  such 
quantity  as  to  allow  the  people  to  drink  of  it  to  excess.  That  Qod 
may  bless  yonr  good  idea  ia  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Quean.  As  for 
myself,  I  have  attentively  considered  your  atatements,  nnd  they  have 
afforded  me  much  pleasara,  and  I  take  tha  liberty  of  thanking  yon, 
for  I  see  by  them  how  great  is  the  interest  which  you  take  in  the 
Halagasi  nation.  I  have  tbe  honour  to  tell  you,  gentlemon,  that 
already  a  law  has  been  framed  which  prohibits  the  drinking  of  mm 
in  the  kingdom  of  Madagaacar.  In  your  letter  you  have  aliown  the 
eRaets  of  nun-drinking  in  all  its  hideousneaB,  and  above  all  how  it 
hmtaliies  men.  Ton  are  right ;  and  tha  Qaean  thanks  yon  for  your 
thonghtfalness,  whiah  has  been  inspired  by  your  friendship,  nnd  for 
the  gt«a(  good  of  hei  people.' " 
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finds  its  way  into  conntries  in  the  position  of  Siam,  is  little 
better  than  poison,  and  onght  to  be  so  hibelled." 

As  to  ^ladagascar,  it  is  bat  eight  years  since  the  press 
of  England  mug  with  praises  of  the  Madagascan  Qneen 
for  her  liquor  prohibition  proclamation  (1876). 

England's  responsibility  for  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Madagascar  is  indicated  in  the  following 
qnery  and  answer  in  the  House  of  Commons  debate, 
April  19,  1883  :— 

*'  Mr.  Buxton  asked  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  Tamatave,  the  principal 
port  of  Madagascar,  was  supplied  to  an  enormous  extent 
with  inferior  and  poisonous  rum  from  Mauritius,  for  which 
no  other  market  could  be  found  ;  whether  it  had  been  the 
cause  of  general  and  disgusting  intoxication  throughout 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  whether  the  Hova  Govern- 
ment formerly  imposed  a  duty  of  thirty- three  per  cent, 
on  the  importation,  and  was  only  compelled  by  English 
and  other  consular  pressure  to  reduce  such  duty  to  ten 
per  cent.  ?  .  .  . 

"  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice :  *  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  inferior  rum  is  imported  into 
Madagascar  from  Mauritius,  and  it  has,  no  doubt,  been 
the  cause  of  the  evils  to  which  my  honourable  friend  refers.* 

If  drink  should  be  prohibited  in  England,  and  the 
exportation  at  the  same  time  not  prevented,  such  treaties 
as  these  (passed  in  order  to  make  up  for  those  £5,000,000 
less  of  revenue  *  so  much  rejoiced  over  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  last  budget  ?)  are  significant  of 
how  further  internal  deficits  might  be  made  up. 

*  The  caoscs  of  this  deficit  were  well  pointed  oat  by  the  Bight 
Honourable  Balfour,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  "  The  weightiest 
utterance  on  the  liquor  traffic  in  Scotland  came  from  the  Idghesi 
Scottish  Parliamentary  official,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Advocate 
Balfour.  We  read  with  much  pleasure  all  that  his  lordship  bo  elo- 
quently said  with  regard  to  the  progress  made  by  the  temperance 
reformation,  especially  in  Parliament,  and  we  commend  his  lOTdahip's 
testimony  to  those  who  would  fain  believe  that  the  temperance  re- 
formers are  unable  to  more  on.  Of  the  £5,000,000  which  is  lost  to 
the  revenue,  a  large  share  of  credit  is  justly  due  to  the  prohibitionists. 
The  Cameron  Act  of  1876,  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act  of  1878,  and 
the  Steamboat  Passengers  Sunday  Act  of  1880  have  been  eminently 
helpful  in  that  beneficial  reduction." — The  Social  Reformer^  FehnMarj, 
1884. 
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(;■"!''••.-  T  !;•*  :■'...  '\\  ;h_:  pri^^nant  s»\  iiil;"  *'t    ri;i\  Lm* , 

**  A\  hen  a  nation   beoonu-s  tlu'  slavo  of  its  ri'vonii(\  and  ii.i».>i 
sacrifices  everything  thereto,  abuses  that  favour  i*ovoniie  •^'^''•'"'' 
are  difficult  to  reform.*' 

And  liquor  legislation  in  England  to  this  day  ImR 
proved  the  truth  of  this  statement.  For  some  throo 
hundred  years  it  has  been  the  case  that  in  the  measure 
revenue  has  been  needed,  English  Governments  have 
almost  invariably  encouraged  distillation  and  incn^aaed 
the  facilities  for  the  consumption  of  liquor. 

As  early  as  1552  the  first  Licensing  Act  was  passed  : —  nri««f  mim. 
"  An  acte  for  keepers  of  ale-houses  to  bo  bound  in  rcciog-  iHUfry  of '* 
nizances,  and  giving  the  justices  power  to  close  akvhouHi«K  itwt>M"ic. 
in  such   town   or   towns  as  they  shall   think   meet  and 
convenient.'*     In  1553  a  law  was  passed  providing  that 
no  town  should  be  granted  more  than  two  wine  licenccH, 
excepting  22 ;  among  these  last,  London  was  allowed  40, 
York  8,  Bristol  6,  and  the  othe^  4  and  3.     But  neither 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  nor  Leedg 
were  included  among  these  exceptions.     During  James  L'h 
reign   (1603)  licence  was  granted  by  letters  patent.     In 
1643  the  Long  Parliament  laid  a  tax  on  beer  and  ale  for 
the  ensuing  year,  calling  it  by  the  new  name  excise,  pro- 
bably  an  anglicizing  of  the  Belgian  acciisse,  signifying 
tribute. 

In  1753  an  act  was  passed  for  the  more  easy  conviction 
of  persons  selling  ale  and  strong  liquors  without  licence. 
In  1828  the  liquor-dealers  got  permission  U)  appeal  to  the 
quarter  sessions  from  decisions  by  justices  of  peace.  In 
1830  the  pernicious  Beer  Act  was  passed,  to  rival  the 
public-house,  it  was  claimed.  In  1860  the  Hefreshment 
Houses  and  Wine  Licences  Act  was  passed,  ''to  facilitate 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  light  loreign  wines  in  cxm- 
fectioners'  shops  and  eating-houses."  February  10,  1860, 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  proposition  for  reducing  tbo  ivorAMm' 
duty  on  brandy  from  fifteen  shillings  per  gallon  to  eight  Ltew«*  Act. 
shillings  and  twopence — the  colonial  duty ;  and  although 
this  effort  failed,  he  succeeded  in  1861  in  passing  the 
Grocers^  Licence  Adt. 

The  harm  thai  Act  has  done  is  incalcnlable.    Already 
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The  Satur* 
day  Review 
on  the 
Oroceri' 
licence  Act, 
in  regard  to 
its  effect  in 
the  drawing- 
room. 


in  the  Evidence  on  Drunkenness  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  1834,  it  was  shown  that  Grocers*  Licences  did 
great  harm. 

The  Saturday  Review  (January  21,  1871),  in  an  article 
on  Drawing-room  Alcoholization,  says  in  regard  to  the 
results  from  these  licences — 

"  If  the  Lancet  laments,  as  it  has  done,  the  over-prescrip- 
tion of  stimulants  which  was  *  too  much  in  fashion  a  few 
years  ago,*  its  acknowledgment  of  the  perhaps  irreparable 
evil  is  unseen  by  the  general  reader.  The  literature  of 
temperance  societies  and  police  reports  does  not  affect  the 
divinities  of  our  Olympus,  who  hardly  guess  the  striking 
resemblance   between   their   nectar  and   the   gin    of   the 

*  masses.'  .  .  .  The  rich  escape  the  publicity  of  their 
practices  which  befals  our  poor,  and  consequently  we 
cannot  so  well  guess  at  the  causes  of  that  failure  in  duty  at 
home,  and  in  discretion  abroad,  which  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  frequent 

*  pick-me-up,'  the  mid-day  and  afternoon  sherry  or  cham- 
pagne, may  have  much  to  do  with  the  pace  at  which  young 
men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  Mayfair  mothers 
and  Belgravian  beauties,  are  posting  downhill.  .  .  .  In- 
dulgence in  any  vice  always  entails  others,  but  the  distinct 
effect  of  alcohol  is  so  to  affect  the  nerves  and  brain  that 
the  material  power  to  resist  any  temptation  is  lessened  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  taken.  This  is  hardly,  then,  a 
safe  stimulant  for  women,  nor  will  it,  even  in  small  quan- 
tities, advantageously  develop  theii*  peculiarities.  .  .  . 
Supposing  the  lady  of  the  house  never  exceeds  the  sherry 
she  can  carry  with  dignity  and  self-approval,  and  get 
decently  through  her  daily  round  of  deadly-lively  occupa- 
tion, she  remains  a  proof  that  a  woman  with  a  taste  for 
strong  liquors  has  seldom  any  other  taste.  Her  maid  puts 
on  her  clothes,  but  she  is  careless  of  her  appearance,  and 
even  liable  to  personal  unkemptness.  She  is  often  nn- 
punctual,  fractious  before  her  dram,  and  dull  afterwards. 
She  does  not  cultivate  friends  or  acquaintances  who  could 
be  any  check  to  her  practices.  She  likes  her  mankind  to 
be  much  away  from  the  house,  and  if  they  take  no  notice 
of  the  quantity  of  wine  consumed  in  their  establishment 
she  will  be  affectionate,  if  rather  stupid,  to  them.  Of  what 
is  pure  and  noble  in  life  she  loses  appreciation,  while  all 
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tliat  is  animal  is  intensified  in  her.  If  she  has  children, 
they  will  probahly  suffer  from  constitntional  depression  and 
weakness,  and  '  tone '  will  be  plentifnllj  supplied  by  port 
wine,  and  even  brandy,  from  their  infancy  up.  With  the 
career  of  the  boys  we  are  not  here  concerned,  but  of  the 
girls  what  may  or  may  not  be  prophesied  ?  If  they  have 
escaped  positive  disease  by  the  time  they  are  launched  in 
the  world,  they  will  be,  at  all  events,  dependent  for  their 
*  go'  in  society  on  copious  champagne  and  frequent  sherry. 
Naturally  they  will  join  the  increasing  mob  of  fast  girls, 
with  all  that  is  involved  in  that  evil.  We  are  sensible  of 
a  distinct  moral  relaxation  among  women,  and  of  a  new 
sort  of  unwomanly  recklessness  in  the  presence  of  men. 
We  complain  of  a  prevalent  coarseness  even  among  the 
virtuous,  not  only  of  manner,  but  of  imagination  and  pur- 
suits, and  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  prefer  the  age  of 
Nell  G Wynne  or  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  the  actual  con- 
fusion of  daredevil  women  and  unabashed  spinsters.  It 
would  seem  that  alcohol  has  something  to  do  with  this 
disorder,  for  the  physical  effects  of  it  on  women  are  proved 
by  medical  investigation  to  be  precisely  what  would 
denaturalize  them." 

Commenting  on  this  article  Dr.  Anstie,  in  a  paper  on  The  Pra 
The  Use  and  Ahtise  of  Alcohol  hy  WomeUy  in  the  Practitioner  on^^ 
(March,  1871),  says— 

"The  fact  is,  that  all  tipplers  become  more  or  less 
untruthful,  but  that  female  tipplers  invariably  become 
shameless  and  most  skilful  liars.  And  the  favourite  lie 
which  they  invent  as  an  excuse  for  their  habits  is  an 
apocryphal  medical  order  '  to  take  plenty  of  support  and 
stimulants.'  We  have  personally  detected  the  manufac- 
ture and  skilful  dissemination  of  this  particular  falsehood 
in  several  instances,  and  the  practice  is  notorious  to 
physicians  who  see  much  of  nervous  diseases." 

And  the  Spectator  (February  18, 1871)  says,  in  an  article  The 
on  Women  and  Alcohol —  ^wome 

"  It  is  ruin  for  them,  as  it  is  for  men,  and  in  both  cases  "*  aicoii 
for  the  same  reason,  because  any  narcotizing  poison,  once 
in  possession  of  the  system,  paralyzes  the  will ;  but  it  is  ruin 
far  quicker,  and,  owing  to  the  organization  of  society, 
more  complete.  We  are  not  inclined  to  believe  what  the 
Saturday  says  and  the  Practitioner  hints,  that  liquor  impairs 
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chastity  in  women  more  than  in  men ;  but  women  depend 
upon  the  will,  which  the  influence  of  the  poison  cripples, 
and  suffer  more  visibly  when  its  paralysis  has  thrown  them 
back  defenceless  upon  impulse,  whether  the  impnlse  be 
kleptomania  or  concession  to  solicitations.** 
Proterts  Mrs.  Dawsou  Burns,  writing  in   the  Alliance   Ketcs, 

?.SI  i^l'Jt  January  4,  1879,  says  :- 

theGrocere*  "The  motive  prompting  these  Acts  was  good;  it  was 
'ihe^iiance  avowedly  to  draw  away  the  public-house  and  beershop 
jfewi.  votaries.     Statistics  signally  show  a  failure  in  that  object ; 

going  still  further,  they  unfortunately  prove  that,  rather 
than  lessening  the  one  evil,  these  Acts  open  up  channels 
for  a  different  class  of  women  obtaining  drink  who  would 
rarely,  on  account  of  their  social  status,  have  ventured 
into  either  a  public-house  or  beershop. 

"  These  licences,  though  not  restricted  to,  are  chiefly 
granted  to  grocers,  confectioners,  the  keepers  of  refresh- 
ment bars,  and  restaurants;  and  through  such  facilities 
tlie  mischief  is  ext-ended  to  a  section  of  our  female  popula- 
tion who  largely  avail  them  selves  of  these  means — women 
w^ho,  by  reason  of  their  educational  attainments  and 
position,  exorcise  a  wider  influence  than  others. 

"  These  Acts  have  led  to  two  results  :  First,  the  well- 
known  habit  of  ladies,  even  young  ladies,  in  their  ordinary 
walks  and  shopping,  entering  these  more  respectable 
refreshment  places,  and  partaking  of  stimulants  between 
the  houra  of  meals.  Second,  the  inducement  they  have 
given  to  secret  drinking  by  ladies  in  their  own  houses." 

The  same  article  quotes  the  following  from  the  Lancet* s 
protest  against  the  continuance  of  this  Act,  which  protest 
was  signed  by  920  physicians,  surgeons,  and  medical 
practitioners : — 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  being  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  beg  to  record  our  strong  persuasion  that  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  spirits,  wines,  stout,  and  ale,  in 
bottles,  which  are  provided  by  the  *  Grocers'  Licence/  have 
a  most  injurious  tendency.  We  believe  that  women, 
servants,  and  children  of  respectable  households,  who  could 
not,  or  wocild  not,  procure  intoxicating  drinks  at  public- 
houses,  are  encouraged  to  parchase  and  use  these  liquors 
by  the  opportum'ty  offered  when  visiting  the  grocers'  shops 
for  other  purposes.     Female  domestic  servants  ara  often 
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«-ti;i1»1(m1   to   olilaiii   Lotties   of   spirits,   Avinc.   :\ud    Ix'cr  at   a 
small  cost  on  crt'ilit.  or  as  *  {•oiiiiiiission     on   the   hoiiselioM 
bills.      This  traile  is   wholly  removed   from  2)olice   suj)er- 
Tision,  aud  it  is  a  direct  incentive  to  secret  drinking,  a 
practice  more  injurioas  to  the  health  and  moral  and  social 
prosperity  of  the  community  than  the  ordinary  trade  in 
intoxicating  liquors  as  carried  on  by  the  licensed  victuallers. 
We  protest  against  the   continuance  of  this   licence   on 
grounds  moral  and  medical ;  and  we  urge  its  consideration 
by  a  *  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Peers '  now  in- 
vestigating the  subject  of  intemperance,  and  the  measures 
expedient  to  reduce  the  evils  of  excess.     The  abolition  of 
this  special  licence  we  hold  to  be  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
most  practibal,  step  within  the  province  of  the  Legislature." 
In    the    Lords    Committee    on    Intemperance,    1879, 
abundant  proofs  were  given  that  the  grocers*  licences  were 
a  most  prolific   cause   of  increased  di*ankenness   among 
women. 

Early  in  the  present  year  (1883)  the  Lancet  says : —  xhe  LaneeL 
"  When,  some  years  ago,  we  made  an  energetic  but,  as 
it  unhappily  proved,  a  vain  endeavour  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  total  abolition  of  grocers'  licences 
to  sell  spirits  and  wines  in  bottles,  we  pointed  out  how 
women  obtained  intoxicating  beverages  under  cover  of 
*  grocerias,*  and  how  grocers  not  uncommonly  gave 
Christmas  presents  to  customers  and  their  servants  in  the 
shape  of  bottles  of  brandy,  whisky,  or  wine.  At  a  recent 
inquest  on  the  body  of  an  old  woman,  who  was  found  dead 
in  her  bed  after  a  drinking  bout,  it  was  stated  that  a  bottle 
of  whisky,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  grocer,  was 
found  under  the  bed-clothes  nearly  empty,  but  still  clutched 
by  the  poor  victim  of  this  false  kindness,  although  the 
hand  with  which  she  seemed  to  grasp  it  was  dead.  This 
is  only  an  incident,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  how  this  most 
mischievous  licence  tells  against  public  and  social  prosperity 
.  .  .  Probably,  hereafter,  when  much  dire  and  irreparable 
mischief  has  been  wrought,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  State 
facility  for  the  secret  pursuit  of  vice,  *the  grocers' 
licence,'  ought  to  be  abolished." 

And  a  little  later,  the  Lancet  adds  : — 
'*  The  demoralization  of  women  by  these  most  senseless 
and  mischievous  licences  is  an  evil  we  have  deplored,  and 
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which  would  long  since  have  found  a  sufficient  remedy  bnt 
that  the  great  landlords  of  London  and  elsewhere  would 
find  their  personal  interests  affected  by  the  passing  of  any 
law  putting  an  end  to  the  social  plague  of  the  grocers* 
licence.  TJDfortunately,  these  landlords  occupy  positions 
of  influence  in  the  Legislature,  and  therefore  the  evil 
cAnnot  be  wholly  remedied. 

The  attitude  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society  on  this  most  important  matter  has  been  noble.  Its 
Women's  Union  addressed  letters  inquiring  into  the  actual 
facts  as  to  the  evils  wrought  by  these  licences,  to  '*  clergy- 
men, medical  men,  coroners,  and  others."  The  responses 
to  these  inquii'ies,  published  in  pamphlet  form  early  in 
1883,  fully  substantiate  by  various  and  conclusive  evidence 
the  fa€t  that  the  grocers'  licences  have  carried,  and  are 
carrying,  the  evil  of  dnnk  among  women  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  particularly  increasing  it  among  a  class  of 
women  Avho  would  not  think  of  resorting  to  the  public- 
house. 

In  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Chronicle  (May  12, 
1883),  I  find  the  following  quoted  from  the  speech  of 
Canon  Leigh,  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall  (April  26)  : — 

"  I  would  wish  to  draw  attention,  as  it  has  been  drawn 
over  and  over  again,  to  the  dreadful  system  of  grocers' 
licences,  which  I  am  quite  certain  is  contributing  more  than 
anj'ihing  else  to  the  increase  of  drinking  amongst  women. 
I  should  strongly  urge  upon  all  the  members  of  the 
Women's  Union  never  to  deal  with  grocers  who  trade  in 
spirituous  liquors,  and  to  advise  their  friends  not  to  do  so 
either." 

Of  the  steadily  increasing  intemperance  among  women, 
the  Temperance  Record  (November  15,  1883)  says : — 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  features  of  our 
time.  Recent  judicial  statistics  clearly  show  not  only  that 
there  is  a  greater  proportionate  increase  of  drunkenness 
amongst  women,  but  that  in  their  case  the  habit  is  more 
inveterate  than  in  men.  In  the  Judicial  Statistics  for 
1882,  recently  published,  it  is  stated  that  the  offenders  who 
have  been  convicted  for  any  crime  above  ten  times  are 
4391  males,  and  8946  females,  or  8*9  and  29'3  per  cent. 
respectively  on  the  total  commitments.  In  other  words, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  all  women  in  prison,  whose  offence 
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is  not  the  first,  liave  been  in  over  ten  times.  A  comparison 
of  five  years  will  show  how  women  have  been  steadily 
getting  worse  in  this  respect : — 1878,  6673  females ;  1879, 
6800  females;  1880,  6773  females;  1881,  7946  females; 
1882,  8946  females.  This  preponderance  of  women, 
according  to  the  competent  testimony  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Horsley,  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  special  character,  and 
the  increase,  of  female  intemperance.  .  .  .  One  canse 
against  which  the  Lancet  has  nobly  protested  is  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  Grocers'  Licences  Act.  The  repeal 
of  that  Act,  wo  feel  persuaded,  would  put  a  decided  check 
upon  the  increase  of  female  intemperance,  and  should  be 
urgently  pressed  upon  the  Legislature  by  all  classes  of 
social  reformers.'* 

The  following  picture  is  taken  from  the   chapter  on  ^'gp*^*^ 
**  The  Secret  Sin,"  in  the  Social  Kaleidoscope  by  George  R.  the  social 
Sims.      Drawn  by  a  pen  to  which  the  world  is  deeply  ^^^?'*^® 
indebted  for  a  circamstantial  knowledge  of  the  drink-evil  ucenoes. 
in  its  connection  with  poverty,  and  for  striking  practical 
suggestions  as  to  remedies   and  reforms,  its   details   are 
vouched  for  from  personal  observations. 

"  The  pen  almost  hesitates  brutally  to  describe  a  high- 
bred, lovely  woman  by  the  word  '  drunkard.'  It  seems  as 
if  such  an  appellation  could  give  rise  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  only  to  vicious,  coarse,  degraded  womanhood.  It  is, 
alas  !  a  revelation  of  these  later  days  of  modem  civilization 
that  intemperance  is  almost  as  prevalent  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  female  society  as  it  is  among  the  very  lowest. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference.  Sally  Giles,  of  Lant 
Street,  Borough,  gets  drunk  in  the  public-house  and  rolls 
about  the  streets  ;  Lady  Clara  Sangazur  drinks  in  her 
boudoir,  and  dozes  off  her  *  bad  headache '  in  the  quietude 
of  her  bedchamber.  We  know  through  the  police  reports, 
and  we  see  with  our  eyes,  the  havoc  which  drink  is  making 
among  the  lower  orders ;  its  ravages  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society  are  known  only  to  the  doctor  and  the  friends  of 
the  family,  save  when  every  now  and  then  an  aristocratic 
divorce  case  reveals  the  fact  that  the  lady  was  *  in- 
temperate.' Seeing  it  not,  good  folks  are  inclined  to 
doubt  its  existence.  Alas  !  it  is  the  great  social  evil  of  the 
day ;  and  until  it  is  thoroughly  exposed,  the  means  taken 
to  stamp  it  out  must  necessarily  be  insufficient.     Look  at. 
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Mabel  North,  this  fair  young  creature,  the  picture  of  health 
and  pleasure.  Who  among  the  admiring  crowd  about 
would  suspect  that  she  is  a  dram-drinker,  a  woman  who 
gets  helplessly  drunk  whenever  she  has  the  chance,  and 
who  will  pour  ardent  spirits  down  her  throat  like  water? 
No  one.  But  I,  knowing  the  history  of  her  case,  deem  it 
my  duty  to  drag  her  before  the  world  in  her  real  character 
and  lay  bare  the  canker-worm  in  this  lovely  flower.  I  will 
write  no  word  of  her  that  is  not  true.  I  have  seen  her 
within  the  last  twelve  hours,  and  I  am  yet  trembling  at 
what  I  saw.  But,  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  endeavouring 
to  work  up  a  sensational  story  out  of  an  every-day  cata- 
strophe, let  me  give  you  the  details  of  her  case  in  the 
ordinary  matter-of-fact  way. 

"  Mr.  North  looks  anxiously  at  his  wife  in  the  refresh- 
ment-room this  evening,  and  sighs,  because  she  has  for 
three  days  kept  her  promise  to  him  that  she  would  not 
touch  drink  of  any  sort.  Yielding  to  her  earnest  solicita- 
tions, he  has  brought  her  to  the  ball,  though  he  would 
rather  for  the  present  she  had  avoided  the  excitement. 
And  now,  flushed  with  the  dancing  and  pleased  with  the 
admiration  her  beauty  has  aroused,  she  has  resented  his 
anxious  and  meaning  glance,  and  has  accepted  iced  cham- 
pagne fi-om  the  hand  of  her  partner.  Later  on  she  returns 
again  for  sherry.  At  supper  she  has  more  champagne. 
After  supper  she  goes  again  into  the  refreshment-room 
and  has  an  ice.  She  cats  half  the  ice,  and  feels  faint.  In 
the  ladies'  dressing-room  she  knows  she  will  find  what  she 
requires,  and  thither  she  repairs.  *  I  feel  faint,'  she  says 
to  the  maid.  The  maid  smiles,  and  produces  the  brandy- 
bottle.  She  is  used  to  her  business,  and  she  knows  what 
the  lady  of  to-day  takes  for  faintness.  You  who  would 
ape  the  manners  and  customs  of  modem  fashion,  mind 
that  you  put  a  plentiful  supply  of  brandy  and  gin  in  the 
ladies'  dressing-rooms — they  look  for  it.  You  might  as 
well  have  no  ices  in  the  refreshment-room  as  no  spirits  in 
this  apartment.  Presently  North  peremptorily  bids  his 
'wife  put  on  her  cloak  and  come ;  he  sees  the  warning  look 
in  her  eyes,  and  the  nervous  dread  that  some  one  else  will 
notice  it  comes  upon  him  at  once.  She  obeys,  and  they 
drive  home.  In  the  carriage  he  remonstrates  with  her. 
She  is  sleepy  and  sullen,  and  makes  no  reply.     Only  she 
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feels  Ihe  sense  of  thirst  growing  upon  her,  and  when  she 
gets  home  she  will  drag  another  bottle  of  brandy  from  ita 
hiding-place  in  hor  maid's  room  and  empty  it. 

«••*)■• 

"The  next  day  Mabel  North's  husband  is  the  picture  of 
despair.  Incensed  at  her  open  defiance  of  her  plighted 
word,  he  has  taken  her  somenhat  harshly  to  task,  and 
dared  her  to  drink  any  more  spirits.  He  has  commanded 
her  to  be  temperate,  as  if  that  were  any  use.  She  defies 
him  openly.  The  spirit  has  done  its  work,  and  she  laughs 
foolishly,  and  tells  him  he  may  lock  the  cellar  and  do  what 
he  likes,  bat  she  will  get  it  still.  He  fancies  he  can  be 
clever  enough  to  keep  drink  from  her  if  he  tries.  He 
locks  up  all  the  wine  and  spirits.  She  sends  her  servants 
to  the  public-honse.  He  finds  it  out,  and  threatens  them 
with  dismissal  if  they  repeat  the  offence.  She  goes  oat 
and  gets  it  herself,  brings  it  in  from  the  grocer's  in  the 
carriage,  and  carries  it  npatairs  under  her  cloak.  For  six 
weeks  she  is  in  a  semi-mandlin  state  of  intoxication,  and 
his  every  effort  to  stop  the  supply  is  defeated.  In  despair 
he  takes  away  her  money,  and  refuses  to  give  her  any. 
He  will  pay  all  bills  himself.  The  first  result  of  this 
arrangement  is  a  discovery  that  there  are  five  times  as 
many  pounds  of  tea  charged  in  the  grocer's  bill  ns  could 
possibly  have  been  conaumed.  He  makes  inquiries,  and 
finds  that  tea  in  a  grocer's  bill  means  spirits ;  that  it  is 
supplied  to  the  lady  of  the  house  in  this  manner,  and  is 
called  tea  to  deceive  those  it  may  be  necessary  to  deceive. 
Challenged,  the  grocer  defends  himself.  He  states  that  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  supply  ladies  with  spirits  and 
charge  them  as  tea  and  sugar  and  sauce.  It  is  the  large 
secret  consumption  of  spirits  by  well-to-do  women  that 
renders  the  grocers'  licences  so  valuable.  Ladies  cannot 
bny  at  the  pnblic-bouBe  ;  to  draw  heavily  on  the  cellar 
would  alarm  the  husband  ;  bnt  an  unlimited  quantity  can 
be  sent  into  the  hoase  quietly  by  the  grocer,  and  charged 
as  tea  or  some  other  article  of  daily  household  consumption. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  growth  of  secret 
drinkiug  among  ladies  is  largely  contributed  to  by  the 
system  of  grocers'  licences.  ...  To  watch  the  woman  he 
loves  becoming  gradually  dead  to  fine  feeling,  dead  to  social 
etiquette,  and  at  last  dead  even  to  decency,  is  the  lot  of 
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more  men  at  the  present  moment  than  the  world  dreams 
of.  The  secret  is  hideous,  and  is  sacredlj  kept  as  long  as 
possible.  .  .  . 

"  ;Mr.  North  made  another  despairing  effort  to  rescue 
his  wife.  He  set  a  watch  upon  her,  aud  kept  her  entirely 
without  money.  At  first,  unable  to  obtain  alcohol,  she 
drank  scent ;  but  the  cunning  bred  of  dipsomania  suggested 
to  her  a  means  of  obtaining  both  money  and  brandy.** 
She  opened  his  correspondence,  abstracted  all  sums  it 
chanced  to  enclose,  and  hid  or  destroyed  all  letters  which 
asked  him  for  the  return  of  sums  she  had  borrowed.  On 
discovering  this,  her  husband  made  inquiry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  found  that  she  had  borrowed  money  wherever 
she  had  upon  any  pretext  found  it  possible  to  do  so,  and 
had  even  borrowed  valuable  articles  from  different  shops 
and  pawned  them.  Ho  was  forced  to  check  these  proceed- 
ings by  advertisement,  in  order  to  escape  ruin.  This 
"seemed  to  break  the  last  tie  that  restrained  her.  She 
borrowed  small  sums  of  the  servants,  pawned  her  jewellery, 
stole  from  her  husband's  pockets,  resorted  to  every  trick 
she  could  think  of  to  get  money,  and  every  &rthing  went 
down  her  throat. 

"Her  health  now  began  to  give  way,  and  she  grew 
violent.  Once,  when  he  seized  her  by  the  arm,  she  rushed 
at  her  husband  and  tore  his  face  with  her  nails ;  she  cursed 
the  servants  if  tliey  interfered  with  her;  and  the  doctor 
who  attended  her  roundly  told  her  at  last  that  if  she  did 
not  alter,  he  would  certify  that  she  was  mad  and  put  her 
under  restraint.  For  a  time  this  threat  had  an  effect,  but 
the  disease  had  advanced  to  a  stage  when  it  is  rarely 
cured.  In  a  week  she  had  a  relapse,  and,  managing  l^ 
some  means  to  get  half  a  dozen  of  brandy  into  the  house, 
she  drank  the  lot  in  four  days,  and  was  mad  drunk.  Like 
a  beautiful  fiend,  she  tore  about  the  room  cursing  and 
raving,  and  shrieking  that  she  was  pursued  by  devils. 
The  servants,  terrified  by  a  sudden  access  of  violence, 
called  her  husband,  and  he  entered  the  room  and  ran 
towards  her  with  a  cry  of  horror.  He  had  never  seen  hep 
like  this  before — a  foul-mouthed  madwoman,  tearing  at 
the  air,  and  threatening  murder  to  any  one  who  came  near 
her.  As  he  ran  towards  her  to  secure  her  she  flung  up  her 
arms.  .  .  . 
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"  She  met  ber  death  leapiug  from  an  open  viadow  to 
avoid  her  bnBband  ;  and  the  coroner's  verdict,  translated 
into  plain  EngltBh,  eaya  that  her  death  was  doe  to  a 
drunken  frcniy.  I  have  glossed  over  this  ghastly  picture, 
merely  suggesting  the  outlines  of  it.  And  yet,  toned 
down  as  it  is,  there  will  be  hundreds  who  will  question 
its  truth  and  say  it  is  overdrawn.  To  each  I  would  say. 
Who  are  the  men  moat  likely  to  know  ?  The  medical  pro- 
fession. Ask,  then,  any  medical  man  whose  practice  lies 
among  women  of  the  better,  middle,  and  upper  classes,  and 
he  will  tell  you  there  is  no  doctor  with  any  connection  at 
all  who  has  not  half  a  dozen  lady  secret  drinkers  on  his 
books.  This  secret  drinking  is  a  social  cancer,  and  it  is 
eating  away  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  womanly  nature. 
We  have  asylums  for  idiots  and  Innatics ;  when  are  we  to 
have  an  asylnm  for  dipsomaniacs  P  " 

When  we  remember  that  insanity  is  more  prevalent  and  Th*  moM 
leas  cnrable  proportionately  among  drinking  women  than  ^™n''i(,r 
among  drinking  men;  that  the  children  of  the  drinking  theTupiilof 
mother  are  more  certainly  victims  of  alcoholic  heredity  in  lUsrai^ 
all  its  either  fatal  or  most  baneful  and  degrading  forms, 
than  are  those  of  the  drinking  father ; — when  we  remember 
these  things,  then  indeed  does  the  necessity  for  the  repeal 
of  such  an  Act  as  the  Grocers'  Licences  come  home  with 
overwhelming  force. 


§  86.  Besides  these  large  measures,  there  are  many  viriooi 
minor  legislative  steps  of  more  or  leas  importance,  both  of  [^JU^ ''*'*" 
preventive  and  restrictive  character,  which  might  be  taken.  mi»ra«. 
For  example,  it  should  no  longer   be   left  optional  with  Re«Tkiiea 
licensing  magistrates  to  renew  licences  to  publicans  who  °fm«to« 
are  disreputable  and  strain  or  transgress  the  law.    It  ought  iiccocm. 
to  be  compulsory  to  have  large  and  low  windows  to  public-  Low 
houses  (as  is  the  case  on  the  continent),  so  that  passers  ^Ji^^^JISocy 
could  Bee  what  was  going  on  within.      If  it  is  a  respectable  totpnbUo- 
thing  to  frequent  pnblic-houses,  why  should  the  Bcenea  '"""^ 
within  be  concealed  p     If  it  is  disreputable,  why  shonld  it 
have  the  encouragement  of  being  specially  screened,  and 
the  police  be  at  the  same  time  hindered  in  their  duty  of 
watching  such  places  ? 

PnbUcans  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  employ  women  bs  ' 
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bar- tenders.*  Among  incitements  to  drink,  especially  in 
England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  are  the  barmaids.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  girls  in  England  are  to  be  found  behind  the 
liquor  bars,  a  fact  illustrated  by  the  Annual  Barmaid 
Shows.  The  Danish  town  of  Veile  has  recognized  the 
presence  of  these  girl  bar-tenders,  as  a  cause  of  intemper- 
ance, by  imposing  restrictions  on  public-house  keepers,  who 
are  forbidden  by  the  town  authorities  to  employ  servant- 
maids  under  the  age  of  forty  years  !  If  snch  a  law  as  this 
could  be  passed  and  enforced  in  London,  and  other  large 
centres,  what  incalculable  good  would  be  the  result  as 
regards  both  drink  and  the  social  evil.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  women  thus  employed  are  demoralized  and  de- 
graded in  Lody  and  mind.  They  live  generally  but  a  few 
years,  and  the  majority  of  them,  whether  death  comes  early 
or  late,  die  as  abandoned  women.  Not  a  few  students  of 
the  social  evil  regard  the  public-house  as  the  chief  recruit- 
ing office  of  the  brothel. 

The  starting  and  stopping  station  of  public  omnibuses 
should  not  be  at  public-houses,  nor  should  these  vehicles 
be  labelled  from  these  resorts. 

And  publicans  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  drink  to 
known  habitual  drunkards,  nor  to  children. 

In  a  paper  read  some  years  ago  in  Liverpool,  before  the 
National  Association  for  Pix)moting  Amendment  in  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Liquor  Traffic,  Canon  Ellison  quoted 
the  following  from  a  country  journal : — "  On  Monday 
morning  the  magistrates  of   Liverpool  had  before   them 

•  Tho  Church  of  England  Temperance  Chronicle  (Febmazy  17, 
1883)  citos  as  follows  from  the  Irish  Temperance  League  Journal : — "  The 
disestablishment  and  discndowment  of  '  Barmaids '  is  a  ooming 
qaestion.  In  many  qaarters  there  are  signs  of  the  steady  adranoe- 
ment  of  a  determination  to  do  away  with  this  blot  upon  English 
civilization.  Why  fair  girls  should  be  stationed  behind  ban  for  ten, 
twelve,  and  foarteen  hours  a  day  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  meaningless 
compliments  of  the  brainless  boobies  who  pay  so  many  twopenoes  for 
the  privilege,  is  more  than  passing  strange.  We  put  girls  into 
taverns  to  sell  drink  to  men,  and  men  into  shops  to  sell  ribbons  to 
girls  ! " 

**  *  1  have  heard  publicans  say  they  wished  they  had  never  entered 
the  business,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it.'  It  was  very  difficult 
for  barmen  and  barmaids  to  get  out  of  it,  as  no  one  would  employ 
them  after  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  public-house." — The  ChriUian, 
liai-ch  6,  1883. 
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twenty  boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  seventeen,  all  of 
whom  had  been  found  beastly  drunk  in  the  public  streets 
on  Sunday,  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  .  .  . 
Again,  on  a  given  Sunday  22,000  children  were  counted  in 
the  public-houses  and  beershops  of  Manchester;  and  the 
clergyman,  entering  one  of  the  beershops  at  one  in  the 
momLng,  found  it  full  of  boys  and  girls  drinking." 

During   late   years   juvenile   intemperance   is   on   the  insuncesof 
increase.   As  recently  as  last  Christmas  the  papers  reported  tJm^^JJn*^ 
many  pathetic  examples.     In  the  Daily  News  (December  cited  by  the 
28,  1883)  appeared  the  following  touching  letter: —  December, 

1883. 

"Girls  and  Dogs. 

"  Sir, — Your  column  of  *  General  Home  News  ^  of  this 
morning  has  two  items,  which,  as  they  are  next  to  each 
other  in  grim  satire,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without 
public  attention  being  called  to  them.  The  first  is  the 
horrible  story  from  Birmingham  of  two  little  girls,  nine 
and  twelve  years  old  respectively,  together  with  a  cousin 
ten  years  old,  purchasing  whisky,  getting  drunk,  and 
almost  killing  themselves.  The  next  is  the  story  of  three 
dogs  at  Castle  Hedingham  falling  sick  upon  the  road  to  the 
meet  for  fox-hunting,  presumably  having  been  poisoned. 
In  this  case  *  great  indignation  was  expressed  by  the 
public,*  *  and  the  hunting  for  the  day  was  postponed.*  A 
reward  of  £50  has  been  offered  for  information  which  may 
bring  the  guilt  home  to  the  perpetrators.  And  what  about 
the  persons  who  supplied  the  drink  to  the  three  little 
girls  ?  Apparently  no  public  indignation  is  expressed  at 
the  Birmingham  outrage.  What,  after  all,  are  three 
children  more  or  less  in  our  overcrowded  towns  ?  The  bay 
of  the  foxhound  is  pleasant  and  cheery,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  that  music  on  the  hillside.  The  bitter  cry 
of  the  outcast  is  not  sweet,  and  the  sooner  we  quench  it  in 
the  water  of  death  the  better.  So,  of  course,  £50  for  the 
discovery  of  the  miscreant  who  poisoned  the  dogs ;  for 
the  licensed  trader  who  gave  the  children  whisky,  com- 
pensation when  the  time  comes  to  shut  up  his  dram-shop. 
We  have  received  from  Birmingham  much  political  light 
and  leading.  We  shall  wait  anxiously  to  hear  her  voice, 
in    answer    to  the    piteous  wail  of  her  three  children 
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poisoned  upon  the  nativity  of  the  Bethlehem   infant — 
Yoni*s,  etc. 

"Llewelyn  D.  Beyan. 

"  Highbury,  N.,  December  21  r 

ht  Globe,  A  few  days  later  the  Globe,  commenting  on  this  wicked 
condition  of  things,  said — 

**  It  is  most  painful  to  see,  from  the  provincial  police- 
court  records  of  Christmastide  crime,  that  juvenile  intem- 
perance is  increasing.  Instances  are  reported  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  in  some  the  tipplers  were  girls  of 
tender  years.  Thus,  at  Birmingham,  two  little  damsels, 
the  one  nine  and  the  other  twelve,  opened  their  money- 
boxes one  night,  and  invested  the  contents,  2s.,  in  whisky. 
Being  joined  by  a  ten-year-old  cousin,  the  three  sat  down, 
and  then  and  there  consumed  every  drop  of  the  spirit 
They  were  afterwards  found  in  a  helpless  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  the  youngest  still  remains  seriously  ill.  But  a 
boys'  drinking-bout  at  Warrington  actually  terminated  in 
the  death  of  one  lad,  aged  twelve,  from  alcoholic  poisoning. 
He,  and  three  other  youngsters,  bought  a  pint  of  whisky 
and  drank  it  out  of  an  egg-cup,  apparently  in  an  undiluted 
state.  We  could  multiply  these  shocking  instances  almost 
indefinitely,  and  the  question  therefore  arises  as  to  whether 
some  more  stringent  restrictions  should  not  be  placed  on 
the  sale  of  stimulants  to  children.  In  the  Warrington 
case,  the  publican  declared  that  he  would  not  have  sold  the 
whisky  to  the  lads  if  he  had  thought  they  intended  to 
drink  it  themselves.  The  coroner,  nevertheless,  censured 
him  for  his  carelessness ;  and  never  was  reprimand  more 
richly  deserved.  When  childi'en  ask  to  be  served  with 
spirits,  it  rests  with  them  to  show  that  they  are  merely 
employed  as  messengers,  and  any  publican  who  does  not 
exact  full  evidence  on  that  head  would  not  be  a  bit  too 
heavily  punished  were  his  licence  endorsed." 

It  ought  to  be  practicable  to  pass  a  law  preventing  the 
possibility  of  such  degradation  as  this.  No  physician  of 
any  standing  denies  that  drink  is  a  poison  to  the  young, 
and  no  father,  mother,  or  guardian  worthy  of  the  name 

Jf^rink  will  allow  minors  under  their  charge  to  drink.  It  ongbt,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  prison  offence  for  any  full-grown  person  caught 
in  the  act  of  forcing  or  coaxing  little  ones  to  drink. 
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"There  can  be  no  question/'  najs  tho  /iawrwf  (Maji  Th«  l4itif#i'4 
1883),  "bat  that  some  chanyrt^  h  iirj^outly  ntuM»HM»ry  JjfiJ^SlJJiir 
in  relation  to  tho  facilities  publicly  ofTtUHul  for  jtivonil(> 
drinking,  and,  consequently,  juvcMiilo  inobriety,  Kvon 
ordinarily  observant  persona  must  liavc  uoiitMui  ilto  in- 
creasing frequency  of  that  most  molanoholy  and  liiuitili* 
ating  of  street  spectacles — a  drunken  child.  A  drunkoii 
woman  is  a  deplorable  pn>Honttnont  of  liuintin  niituro, 
but  a  drunken  girl  or  boy  is  a  more  pitiful  crouturo 
still.  We  have  re<;ontly  seen  girls  of  appanMitly  tliirtmiit 
or  fourteen  years  of  ago  intoxicated  with  aliiriuing  fn«- 
quency.  Surely  a  short  Act  should  bo  paHNiMl  to  ttindiir 
the  supply  of  spirits,  wine,  or  boor  *  to  ho  drunk  on  tlto 
premises,  by  a  boy  or  girl  under  Nixteon  yearN  of  agn,  a 
misdemeanour.  All  would  unite  in  ox|NMliting  niioIi  a 
measure.  At  present,  as  it  appeani  to  un,  tiv^^.u  reHpociablo 
publicans  have  no  objection  to  KUf)ply  drink  i4}  rnoro 
children,  although  they  are  conspicuouHly  zealouN  in  ilirimi- 
ing  these  poor  creatures  into  tho  street  as  MO(in  lin  the  (IrNi 
indication  of  drunkenness  is  apparent/* 

Unless  the  British  Government  Nr>^in  aitendM  Ut  i\wm^ 
evils,  it  seems  likely  that  Russia  will  take  iin*ei*d<Tn<'^}  tn 
reformatory  legislation  upon  the  drink  question.  Aerrord- 
ing  to  a  letter  from  Odessa  t^>  Kir  Wilfrid  l/tiwmm^  dnUul 
March  21,  1884,  and  published  in  the  Allitinr^,  Nnwi 
March  20,  the  new  Russian  project  for  n^gn luting  the  salo 
of  alcoholic  liquors  is  thus  quoted  : 

^^  Clause  IL  enacts  that  any  publican  supplying  drink 
to  a  person  already  intozicaterl,  or  t/>  young  \H:fwmn,  %n 
liable  to  a  fine  of  8«V>  rr^ubles  (H\tf»ni  JLH7f)^  mu\  Uf  i)%i» 
deprivation  of  bin  licence  or  pati?nt  iisr  tbrfre  yearn,  t\ur\un 
which  period  he  will  tuA  be  allowe/1  to  fHusnpy  hiroA«;lf  ift 
any  capacity  whatever  conner;t«:ri  with  the  nale  of  liqu/zni 
— not  even  a^  a  waiter/*  ♦ 

•  The  next  tiro  cUoa^  xn  ^vP!Tt  urn  frAUmn  -. 

''Claase  UL  fftJkcU  ebat  iUiy  poMurAA  ftb|>]p»l7  inflr  *  (i^n/zn  frith 
waeh  a  qoaDChr  cf  dhnk  aa  fer>  m^k^  him  Irr^p<>AAiMA  f^yr  krx  h/^vtthtt^ 
azud  if  sock  perv^ti,  afc^r  \nMr\s^  th^  pr^tnuM:*,  ^'^  fXtt^^tX  t.t  \t*\nftA 

ctaase  II,,  ihall  cc&k^  ^xA  ilrj  Vmm  \ij  rt,^i^rrj  iu  t)M  fjt^  f^n^n^,  f^ 
psT  all  mefiickl  *Tpi»tUM  ia  th«  ^>ch«T. 

~CTaaae  IT,  /ieniitr^m  ebafi  wh#tr%  *  y^rv/tk  th-ffnufH  «rfA>#iti^« 
^rickin^  dies  la.  a  pLbiie  dTuUcKS^'kcAMty  c^t  J  «a  iAV#«Mt»M4  p^nfM* 
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There  is  no  doabt  that  the  amount  of  dmnkenness  we 
see  among  all  classes  of  people  is  in  a  very  great  degree  the 
outcome  of  habits  formed  in  earliest  youth.  The  use  of 
alcohol  is  associated  with  home  scenes  around  the  parents' 
table  and  with  social  pleasures ;  it  is  carried  on  by  the  very 
passivity  and  plasticity  of  man's  moral  development,  up 
through  the  whole  period  of  physical  construction  and 
ripening,  until  it  is  fixed  in  and  part  of  his  maturity. 

§  87.  Another  indirect  prohibitory  measure  that  may 
become  practicable  applies  to  the  prevention,  by  law,  of  pro- 
pagation of  the  race  by  habitual  drunkards.  Why  should 
such  a  suggestion  as  this  be  adjudged  out  of  the  pale  of 
consideration  ?  Laws  are  made  and  executed,  by  which  life 
itself  and  all  that  is  meant  by  individuality  are  under 
given  circumstances  deemed  foifet.  Why  should  there  be 
no  laws,  adequately  conceived  and  effected,  which  might 
practically  abrogate  the  death-penalty  by  guarding  the 
doors  of  life  ?  In  an  address  to  the  Elswick  Works  Insti- 
tute, August  8,  1883,  Sir  William  Armstrong  made  the 
following  statement : — "  The  rapid  growth  of  population  is 
adverse  to  moral  development,  and,  by  increasing  com- 
petition, for  instance,  tends  to  increase  poverty.  A  crisis 
must  apparently  come  when  further  multiplication  must  be 
controlled  by  legislation,  and  the  violation  of  liberty  may 
be  involved." 

What  Sir  William  Armstrong  thus  impressively  says 
of  the  propagation  of  poverty  is  certainly  applicable  to 
the  propagation  of  habitual  drunkards,  even  without  dwell- 
ing on  the  point  that  poverty  and  drunkenness  produce 
each  other. 

§  88.  The  brave  efforts  of  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  for  the 
realization  and  extension  of  the  Dalrymple  Home  for  the 
cure  of  habitual  drunkards,  deserve  encouragement  and 
support.  But  the  authority  of  the  management  should  also 
be  enlarged.  The  chief  support  of  this  or  any  similar  insti- 
tution should  devolve  upon  the  State.  Any  one  who  had 
a  respectable  medical  certificate  that  he  was  an  eligible 
applicant,  should  be  admitted,  and  the  satisfactory  evidence 

lose  his  life  in  any  dmnken  brawl  on  the  premises  or  after  leaving 
(cases,  unhappily,  not  uncommon  in  Russia),  the  publican  shall  suffer 
two  years'  imprisonment  and  make  a  suitable  provision  for  the  wife 
and  family  or  dependent  relatives  of  the  deceased." 
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of  a  person's  being  an  habitual  drunkard  should  make  his 
removal  to  an  asylum  for  habitual  drunkards  as  compul- 
sory as  would  be  the  removal  of  a  proved  lunatic  to  an 
asylum  for  the  insane,  and  State  supervision  should  be  as 
strict  as  over  our  prisons  and  insane  asylums — absolute 
cure  being  the  condition  on  which  an  inmate  should  be 
allowed  to  re-enter  the  world. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Dairy  mple  Home  (October  29, 1883),  and  heard  the  earnest 
addresses  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  ex-premier  of  Nova  Scotia, 
who  instanced  the  model  management  and  grand  success 
of  such  institutions  in  America ;  *  of  Sir  Spencer  Wells, 

•  These  details  are  from  the  Temperance  Record  (November  1, 
1883)  :  "  The  Hon.  Conrad  Dillon,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a 
rapid  trip  through  the  United  States,  has  favoured  ns  with  a  few 
notes  of  visits  paid  by  him  to  foar  institutions  for  the  reclamation 
and  reformation  of  the  victims  of  strong  drink. 

"  At  San  Francisco,  California,  the  Inebriates*  Home  is  under  the 
management  of  a  body  of  trustees  who  are  recognized  by  the  State, 
and  have  power  to  receive  and  detain  persons  for  certain  periods. 
The  home  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  city,  and  has  accommo- 
dation for  about  sixty  or  seventy  inmates,  about  two-thii'ds  of  whom 
are  males.  Many  of  the  patients  go  voluntarily,  but  others  are  com- 
mitted under  a  judge's  order  for  a  term  of  twenty  days.  Dr.  E.  H. 
McDonald,  the  president  of  the  Pacific  Bank,  an  active  temperance 
reformer  and  philanthropist,  is  the  chairman  of  the  trustees,  who  are 
assisted  by  Dr.  Jewell,  the  resident  physician.  The  patients  are 
detained  for  a  few  days  in  the  hospital,  after  which  they  have  access 
to  the  reading-rooms  and  other  more  cheerful  parts  of  the  building. 
The  women's  department  is  of  course  entirely  separated,  though  under 
the  same  roof.  No  report  is  published  of  the  home,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  avoid  publicity,  which  might  deter  sufferers  from  taking 
advantage  of  it. 

*'  The  Washingtonian  Home  of  Chicago  is  somewhat  larger.  Here 
the  average  number  of  inmates  (all  male)  is  about  eighty,  the  total 
number  of  admissions  last  year  having  been  six  hundred  and  seventy, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  two  were  polioe-court  cases.  The  com- 
mittee of  directors  have  power  to  admit  and  detain  prisoners  com- 
mitted to  the  bridewell  for  "intemperance,  drunkenness,  or  any 
misdemeanour  caused  thereby,"  for  the  term  of  their  sentence.  The 
patients  are  required  to  contribute  according  to  their  means,  though 
many  are  admitted  free.  On  the  whole  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
expense  is  contributed  by  the  inmates.  The  special  feature  of  this 
home  is  that  an  attempt  is  made  not  merely  to  recover,  but  to  educate 
the  patients.  During  the  first  fortnight,  as  a  rule,  they  remain  in  the 
home,  and  attend  a  series  of  lectures  on  physiology,  especially  relating 
to  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  the  various  organs,  as 
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president  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  Dr.  Hare,  president 
of  the  Meti-opolitan  Bi-anch  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  other  well-known  workers  in  the  temperance 
cause,  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  the  great  duty  of 
Englishmen  to  urge  adequate  legislation  on  this  subject. 

well  as  the  eflfect  of  alcohol  on  the  moral  affections  and  passions.  Pro- 
fessor Wilkins,  the  superintendent,  whose  heart  and  soul  is  in  the 
work,  soon  makes  an  impression  on  all  who  hare  the  slightest  desire 
to  reform,  and,  by  his  kindly  sympathy  and  advice,  reviTes  hope  in 
the  breast  of  many  a  poor  victim.  If  sufficient  progress  is  made  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  patient  goes  out  during  the  day  to  his 
employment,  returning  for  meals,  and  thus  gradually  slides  back  to 
his  place  in  the  outer  world.  Tlie  experience  meeting  on  Sunday 
evening  is  a  serious  affair,  and  though  the  histories  related  are  often 
sad,  many  successful  cases  starting  from  declarations  made  there  in 
years  gone  by,  testify  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Friends  of  the 
inmates  and  former  inmates  are  welcome  at  the  meetings. 

*'  The  Martha  Washington  Home,  which  is  situated  about  six  mUes 
out  of  the  town,  is  conducted  by  the  same  board,  and  though  only 
opened  recently,  gives  prt)mise  of  that  reward  which  always  attends 
the  untiring  efforts  of  thoroughly  earnest  workers,  guided  alone  by  the 
highest  religious  motives.  The  money  raised  by  licences  in  Chicago 
and  Cooks  County,  amounting  to  about  £1,200  a  year,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  these  two  institutions. 

**  The  Now  York  Christian  Home  for  Intemperate  Men,  which  was 
till  lately  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge,  has  recently  moved 
into  a  fine  new  building  at  the  corner  of  the  Madison  Avenue,  and 
86th  Street.  Hero  the  committee  have  power  to  receive  and  detain 
inebriate  men  who  enter  voluntarily  for  a  period  not  exceeding  sixty 
days,  and  every  effort  is  made  during  that  time  for  their  **  physical, 
social,  mental,  and  spiritual "  improvement.  The  institution  claims 
that  of  the  nine  hundred  men  who  have  been  received  since  1877,  a 
majority  give  every  evidence  of  living  consistent  lives.  This  result 
is  attributed  to  the  prominent  position  given  to  religious  instruction 
and  exhortation,  and,  indeed,  unless  patients  express  a  desire  to 
refoim  they  ai-e  not  allowed  to  remain. 

*'  The  value  of  these  homes  cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  for 
many  who  have  benefited  most  by  them  follow  the  example  of  the 
nine  lepers.  That  the  work  is  of  great  practical  value  cannot  be 
doubted,  though  many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  relief  and  then 
return  straight  to  their  old  habits.  The  stay  in  all  is  too  limited  for 
much  good  to  be  expected  in  old  cases,  but  the  easy  access  and 
prospect  of  returning  quickly  to  the  world  no  doubt  induces  many  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  treatment  at  an  earlier  stage  than  they  would 
if  the  seclusion  were  longer.  The  facility  for  a  recommencement  of 
work  which  is  impossible  in  a  country  home,  is  an  important  feature, 
as  well  as  the  opportunities  offered  for  joining  temperance  societies 
before  throwiug  off  the  restraint  of  the  home." 
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to  establish  and  maintain  inebriate  retreats,  either  in  con- 
nection with  existing  workhouses  or  asylums  or  in  separate 
establishments,  as  may  be  thought  most  desirable;  and, 
further,  that  power  be  given  to  magistrates  to  commit 
habitual  drunkards  to  such  retreats  with  or  without  their 
consent,  provision  being  made  for  the  recovery  of  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  when  it  is  ascertained  that  persons 
restrained  have  means  for  their  own  support,  or  that  there 
are  relatives  or  guardians  who  under  the  existing  law  are 
liable  and  able,  wholly  or  partially,  to  maintain  them.' — 
The  motion  was  carried,  there  being  only  one  dissentient." 
The  n«>d  of  §  89.  One  powerful  and  comprehensive  initiatory  mea- 

i?iatr^***ta  ^  sure  for  optional  and  prohibitory  legislation,  for  which  the 
view  of  times  seem  ripe,  is  that  of  the  establishment  of  international 
drink"iegt6-  relations  on  the  drink  question.  Thei*e  can  be  no  doubt 
btion.  that  for  England  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  drastic  liquor 

legislation  without  such  an  understanding  with  other 
countries  would  seriously  affect  international  commercial 
Isolations ;  i.e.,  if  those  countries  in  which  such  legislation 
would  most  interfere  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  had 
not  first  been  taken  into  England's  confidence  and  invited 
to  co-operate,  and  had  their  just  demands  considered  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  satisfied. 

But   having  faithfully  made   these    efforts,   England 

ought  then  to  caiTy  her  scheme  into  effect.     And  there 

should  be  no  question  of  compeusation  for  direct  losses  to 

other  countries,  and  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  and  for 

the  same  reasons  that  no  compensation — except  such  as 

lies  in  special  opportunities  in  proper  fields  of  commerce 

— ought   to  be    made    to   dispossessed    publicans.      For 

if  publicans  within  the  country  are  compensated,  then, 

logically  and  upon  the  same  scale,  ought  compensation  to 

be  extended  to  foreign  traders. 

The  need  of  Indeed,    there  are  certain   measures  which   only  an 

Agreement     international  agreement  would  make  possible,  such,  for 

for  the  gene-  instance,  as  the  right  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  at  sea. 

BionofUquor  In  the  International  Conference  at  the  Hague  in  1881,  the 

traffic  on  the  fearful  cousequenccs  in  shipwrecks  and  loss  of  life  due  to 

this  cause  were  pointed  out,  and  a  resolution  passed  to  try 

and  induce  the  respective  governments  to  put  an  end  to 

that  form  of  the  traffic ;  and  it  was  recently  stated  by  a 

correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce  that 
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the  British  Government  are  talcing  steps  to  put  an  end  to 
this  traffic  on  the  Noi-th  Sea,  and  to  that  end  would  seek 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the  other  countries  who 
are  parties  to  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Convention. 

International  exchange  of  information  as  to  the  various 
legislative  measures  taken,  the  commissioning  of  official 
representatives  to  international  conferences  on  the  drink 
question,  and  other  steps  of  a  cognate  nature,  would  all  be 
means  for  promoting  the  good  work  of  bringing  the  nations 
into  a  closer  bond  of  common  fellowship,  and  be,  at  the 
same  time,  tending  to  bring  about  a  most  healthful  spirit 
of  international  emulation  for  good  legislation. 

§  90.  Alcohol  is  so  potent  and  subtle  a  destroyer  of  The  need  for 
the  best  qualities  in  man  and  the  race;    so  much  more  mcntof* 
formidable  and  complex  in  its  effects  than  is  any  other  p€r|n*nent 
foe  to  man's  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health — to  his  commiBsion 
happiness  and  usefulness  on  earth — that  this  Government  {'n/o  tSe'^ 
ought   to  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  whole 
national  commission,   in  every   way  fitted  and  provided  i^^^^a 
with   the   necessary   means   for  investigating   the   whole  n***!* 
question  of  alcohol  and  man. 

It  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  that  of  poverty,  and,  in 
fact,  as  was  pointed  out  in  chapter  x.,  poverty  would 
hardly  prove  a  considerable  problem  to  a  sober  nation,  and 
even  if  it  were,  a  sober  nation  would  be  amply  adequate 
to  cope  with  it.  If  the  Royal  Commission  for  Housing  the 
Poor  will  study  the  cause,  the  all-promoting  cause,  of 
poverty — drink — and  probe  and  expose  this  source  of  evil 
in  a  thorough  conscientious  manner,  then  will  its  work 
be,  and  deserve  to  be,  blessed  indeed,  and  its  members  will 
reap  for  themselves  the  rich  harvest  of  the  people's  con- 
fidence and  gratitude.  But  this  should  only  precede,  not 
take  the  place  of,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  official 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  whole  drink  question, 
which  should  annually  issue  a  full  report  of  the  results  of 
its  investigation,  the  report  to  be  sold  at  cost  price  all 
over  the  land.  The  commission  established  in  Switzerland 
to  this  end  might  furnish  suggestions  for  formation, 
character,  duties,  responsibilities,  etc. 

Among  reforms  needed  to  facilitate  effective  legislation 
generally  would  be  that  of  an  enactment  by  which  membera 
directly  interested  in  any  legislation  should  de  facto  be 
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disqualified  from  voting  in  such  cases ;  just  as  much,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  that  interested  parties  are 
excluded  from  juries. 

§  91.  Legislative  and  social  efforts — essential  fore- 
runners of  direct  temperance  legislation — have  been  for 
some  years  continually  increasing  in  number.  One  of 
these,  known  as  the  coffee  tavern  and  street  stall  move- 
ment, has  already  become  very  popular.* 

*  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  public  mind  should  be 
disabused  of  the  idea  that  the  varions  non-alcoholic  drinks  are 
substitutes  for  alcohol,  or  that  any  sach  snbstitates  are  required. 
Alcohol  is  a  poison  through  and  through ;  the  real  substitutes  for  it 
are  also  poisons,  viz.,  ethers,  chloral,  etc.  The  Son  of  Temperance 
(April,  1884)  makes  these  pertinent  remarks — 

*'  When  a  man  who  sticks  to  alcohol  sees  an  abstainer  drinking  a 
'done  or  an  *ade,  he  naturally  concludes  that  the  whole  question  at 
issue  is  simply  one  as  to  the  sort  of  tipple.  The  alcoholist  declares 
his  weak  wine  to  be  no  viler  a  compound  nor  more  hurtful  than  the 
stuff  drunk  as  a  substitute  by  the  abstainer.  And  in  this  particular' 
he  is  not  very  far  wrong,  for  some  of  the  so-called  *  teetotal  drinks ' 
are  the  grossest  of  frauds  upon  the  stomach  as  well  as  the  pocket. 
Drinking  them  thus  confuses  the  issue,  and  makes  it  a  question  of 
the  sort  of  tipple,  rather  than  one  of  the  disuse  of  a  worse  than 
worthless  drink.  It  does  even  more.  The  habit  of  using  a  substitute 
gives  an  impression  that  there  is  a  natural  want.  Taste  and  expense 
then  become  important  factors.  If  there  be  no  saving  in  the  latter 
the  former  prevails,  and  a  lapse  is  the  consequence.  Many  a  man 
who  has  by  his  own  habits  thus  obscured  the  issue  has  been  lost  to 
the  movement.  Then,  again,  quite  apart  from  economic  and  physical 
considerations,  there  is  the  habit  of  drinking  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
drinking.  Substitutes  perpetuate  this  ridiculous  and  pernicious 
habit.  What  greater  folly  can  be  conceived  than  liquoring- up  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  for  every  possible  excuse  !  Substitutes  supply 
the  means,  and  the  result  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  by  continuance 
in  the  old  practice." 

Among  healthful  invigorating  drinks,  besides  water,  are :  Hot  milk, 
of  which  the  Louisville  Medical  Ne\08  (November  10,  1883)  says, 
"  Milk  that  is  heated  too  much  above  100^  Fahr.  loses,  for  the  time, 
a  degree  of  its  sweetness  and  density ;  but  no  one  fatigued  by  over- 
exertion of  body  or  mind  who  has  over  experienced  the  reviving 
influence  of  a  tumbler  of  this  beverage  as  hot  as  it  can  be  sipped, 
will  willingly  forego  a  resort  to  it  because  of  its  having  been  rendered 
somewhat  less  acceptable  to  the  palate.  The  promptness  with  which 
its  cordial  influence  is  felt  is  indeed  surprising.  Some  portions  seem 
to  be  digested  and  appropriated  almost  immediately ;  and  many  who 
fancy  that  they  need  alcoholic  stimulants  when  exhausted  by  labour 
of  brain  or  body,  will  And  in  this  simple  draught  an  equivalent  that 
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The  British  coffee  tavem  temperance  movement  seems  Th«  origin 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  novel  and  very  noble  efforts  JjjJ^i^'of 

will  be  as  abundantly  satisfjing  and  more  endaring  in  its  effects.**  ooffM- 

And  oatmeal  drink,  the  late  Dr.  Parkes*  receipt  for  which  is  giyon  iJJIJJJjJd" 

here  as  found  in  the  Church  of  England  2*emperance  Chronicle  (June  Their 

9, 1S83)  :  "  The  proportions  are  Jib.  of  oatmeal  to  two  or  three  quarts  channcter 

of  water,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  work  and  thirst ;  {JJ^JJU^ 

it  should  be  well  boiled,  and  then  an  ounce  or  one  and  a  half  ounces 

of  brown  sugar  added.   If  you  find  it  thicker  than  you  like,  add  three 

quarts  of  water.     Before  drinking  it  shake  up  the  oatmoal  well 

through  the  liquid.     In  summer  drink  this  cold  ;  in  winter  hot.    You 

will  find  this  not  only  quenches  thirst,  but  will  give  you  more  strength 

and  endurance  than  any  other  drink.     If  you  cannot  boil  it,  you  can 

take  a  little  oatmeal  mixed  with  cold  water  and  sugar,  but  this  is  not 

so  good ;  always  boil  it  if  you  can.    If  at  any  time  you  have  to  make 

a  very  long  day,  as  in  harvest,  and  cannot  stop  for  meals,  increase 

the  oatmeal  to  Jib.  or  even  }lb.,  and  the  water  to  three  quarts  if  you 

are  likely  to  be  very  thirsty.    If  you  cannot  get  oatmeal,  whoat-flour 

will  dof  but  not  quite  so  well.     Those  who  tried  this  recipe  last  year 

found  that  they  could  get  through  more  work  than  when  using  boor, 

and  were  stronger  and  healthier  at  the  end  of  the  harvoKt.     Cold  tea 

and  skim  milk  are  also  found  to  bo  bettor  than  boor,  but  not  equal  to 

the  oatmeal  drink." 

An  excellent  promoter  of  easy  digestion  is  malt  extract.  Barley 
possesses  such  an  abundance  of  diastase  or  starch-digosting  principle, 
that  malt  or  an  extract  from  it,  if  properly  prepared,  is  not  only 
nutritive  by  reason  of  the  malt  sugar,  dextrine,  and  phosphates 
which  it  contains,  but  highly  digestive  of  other  starchy  foods  also,  as 
bread,  potatoes,  etc.  Many  persons  who  are  aware  of  the  nutritive 
and  digestive  properties  of  barley  malt,  resort  to  beer  and  other 
fermented  alcoholic  liquors,  prepared  in  part  from  malt,  as  the  most 
available  or  proper  preparation.  But  this  course  is  a  most  mistaken 
one ;  for  in  the  firat  place,  in  the  process  of  boiling  the  sweet  wort 
or  infusion  of  malt  for  the  manufacture  of  beer,  all  the  digestive 
properties  are  entirely  destroyed,  as  diastase  is  I'ondered  quite  inert 
by  a  temperature  of  130^.  Therefore  beer  possesses  no  ability  to  aid 
digestion,  and  the  alcohol  it  contains  we  know  to  bo  a  rctardor  of 
digestion.  Secondly,  in  brewing,  the  nutritive  principles  are  almost 
all  sacrificed  by  fermentation  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  We 
find,  therefore,  in  beer  hardly  anything  whatever  of  the  nutritive 
or  digestive  beneficial  properties  of  malt,  but  simply  a  solution  of 
weak  alcohol  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  with  such  other  additions  as 
brewers  choso  to  make  for  the  sake  of  colour  or  flavour.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  nutritive  value  of  malt.  Prof.  Baron  Liobig  originated 
the  idea  of  evaporating  the  infusion  or  sweet  wort  to  the  coriHistenoy 
of  a  syrup,  in  which  condition  it  would  keep  indefinitely.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  being  conducted  in  an  open  pan  or  kettle,  and  by 
boiling,  the  digestive  principle  was  entirely  destroyed.  By  the  Kepler 
process,  the  evaporation  of  sweet  wort  is  conducted  at  a  low  temper- 
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The  promi- 
nent part 
taken  by 
Mrs.  Georjre 
Bayly  in  this 
movement. 


Reasons  for 
the  poor 
renults  of 
the  coffee 
taverns  in 
London. 


of  Captain  and  Mrs.  George  Bayly.  In  1853  Mrs.  Bayly- 
had  started  a  series  of  Mothers*  Meetings  in  Netting  Dale 
and  its  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  mutual  assist- 
ance in  saving  young  men  from  the  drink-shops,  and 
helping  those  women  who  suffered  because  of  a  dirinking 
husband  or  father. 

It  was  finally  resolved  at  these  meetings  that  steps 
must  be  taken  to  reach  the  drinking  men  directly,  and 
in  relation  to  this,  Captain  Bayly,  writing  to  me,  April  11, 
1884,  says,  "  On  the  Ist  of  February-,  1860,  Mi-s.  Bayly 
invited  sixteen  of  the  most  notorious  drunkards  in  the 
Potteries  (Kensington)  to  tea  and  spend  the  evening, 
the  result  being  that  five  signed  the  pledge,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  more  than  one  hundred  signed.  ...  At 
a  meeting  a  man  said,  *  We  want  a  public-house  without 
the  dHnk  !  *  and  on  March  16th  one  was  opened  and  called 
the  '  Workmen's  Hall.'  " 

The  *'  public-house  without  the  drink "  became  the 
coffee  taverns  of  which,  particularly  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  a  great  number  have  been  established  all  over 
the  land,  owing  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society.  That  great  good  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  agency  of  these  taverns  and 
stalls  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  while  in  Leeds  and  other 
places  the  coffee  taverns  pay  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent., 
in  London  the  results  have  been  most  unsatisfactory, 
because  of  the  poor  furnishing  and  wretehed  management 
of  these  places. 

At  a  meeting  (March  15,  1884)  of  the  relieving  officers 

atnre  in  vacuo,  not  excoediDg  100°  Fahr.,  so  that  the  diastase  is  folly 
preserved;  and  in  this  prodnct  all  the  valuable  properties  of  malt 
are  preserved  in  concentrated  form,  viz.,  diastase,  dextrine,  malt 
sugar,  phosphates,  and  albumenoids,  all  highly  necessary  to  the 
human  physical  growth  and  health.  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular 
(London),  in  reporting  on  this  subject,  says  that  the  Kepler  Extract 
of  Malt  is  reliable,  aud  is  manufactured  in  such  careful  manner  as  to 
ensure  the  preservation  of  its  valuable  constituents.  It  is  very 
delicious  to  the  taste,  and  has  been  found  by  analysis  to  be  exceedingly 
rich  in  diastase,  and  consequently  is  a  valuable  dligestivo  agent.  The 
Lancet  reports  upon  the  Kepler  extract  as  the  best  known,  and  in 
this  country  (England)  the  largest  used  extract  of  malt.  It  is  as 
distinct  an  advance  in  therapeutics  as  was  the  introdaotion  of  ood- 
liver  oil.  Used  with  milk,  with  water,  or  with  soda-water,  it  makes  a 
nourishing,  refreshing  drink. 
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of  metropolitan  anions  invited  hj  the  committee  oE  the 
National  Temperance  Leafue,  "  Mr.  Birch,  for  sixteen 
years  a  relieving  officer  in  the  HolboiTi  nnion  district,  said 
he  thonght  that  drink  produced  three-fonrths  of  th« 
paapcrism  vith  which,  they  had  to  contend.  .  .  .  He 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  &iends  of  temperance  woald 
endeavour  to  find  some  really  palatable  drink  to  take  the 
people  off  intoxicating  beverages.  As  to  the  coSee  taverns, 
the  staff  they  sold  was  not  worth  drinking.  The  one  they 
opened  in  Gray's  Inn  Boad  sold  articles  which  the  British 
working  man  coald  not  be  expected  to  consame,  and  it  was 
now  shnt  np.  ...  A  relieving  officer  from  the  Whitechapel 
district  said  he  was  glad  the  first  speaker  had  put  tbe 
estimate  of  the  drink-caused  paaperiam  at  three-fourths. 
It  was  a  low  estimate,  bat  it  was  one  with  which  they 
could  all  agree.  Had  it  been  put  as  high  as  nine-tenths, 
he  personally  should  not  have  objected  to  it.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Wright  said  that  he  had  an  all-round  experience  of 
London,  and  could  testify  that  the  great  cause  of  pauperism 
was  drink.  Another  cause  was  the  wretched  homes  in 
which  the  people  lived,  making  the  public-house  the  only 
bit  of  comfort  they  could  get.  His  experience  of  the  coffee 
tavern  was  anything  bat  to  their  credit.  The  articles  sold 
at  them  were  so  bad  that  he  did  not  wonder  at  people 
forsaking  them  for  the  public-house.  There  was  one  man 
doing  an  immense  and  eacceasEnl  work  for  temperance,  and 
that  was  Mr.  Lockhart.  The  viands  he  sold  were  worth 
the  money  he  charged  for  them,  and  his  establishments 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  poor.  Let  the  coffee 
taverns  imitate  hie  method,  and  they  woald  succeed."  * 

Recently  a  number  of  interesting  letters  on  this  subject 
have  appeared  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  on  which,  in  its 
editorial,  April  21,  1884,  it  comments  as  follows  ; — 

"  That  the  Coffee  Palace  Movement,  in  the  metropolis  TbeDaat 
at  lenst,  has  not  been  so  brilliantly  successful  as  its  pro-  2«mnM«? 
motcrs  anticipated  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted.     We  have  nuniottbiM 
received  numbers  of  letters  from  correspondents  complain-  "Jj,^!!'^ 
lag   of  the    wretched  accommodation   provided   and    the 
donbtfnl  quality  of  the  refreshments  supplied  at  many  of 
the  establishmentB  described  as  coffee  palaces.  ...  It  would 

•  T»mp«ranc»  Etcord,  March  20,  18S1. 
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be  unfair  to  deny  that  some  of  these  temperance  restaanmts 
are  admirably  conducted  and  well-found  in  every  respect, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  coffee  palaces  are  scarcely  places  to 
which  a  philosopher  would  resort  in  order  to  find  justifi- 
cation for  taking  a  cheerful  view  of  the  problem  of 
existence.  When  we  remember  that  the  great  object 
of  the  coffee  palace  movement  was  to  provide  counter 
attractions  to  the  public-houses,  and  thus  to  mark  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  social 
recreation  and  enjoyment,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  object 
has  been  fulfilled.  The  muddy-brown  liquid  sold  for  coffee 
at  the  coffee  palaces  is  not  calculated  to  impress  people 
with  the  advantages  of  a  temperance  dietary.  If  the 
British  workman  is  to  be  persuaded  to  give  up  his  beer,  he 
must  be  offered  something  better  than  a  washy  solution  of 
horse-beans,  rotten  dates,  and  burnt  figs.  Genuine  coffee 
can  be  brewed  for  the  price  charged  for  the  adulterated 
rubbish  which,  if  our  numerous  correspondents  are  to  be 
believed,  is  supplied  at  most  of  the  coffee  palaces.  We 
call  attention  to  this  matter  in  the  interests  of  temperance, 
and  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  detrimental  to  the 
cause.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  prosper  with  the 
assistance  of  adulteration.  Coffee  palaces  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful unless  they  supply  the  public  with  coffee.  We 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  promoters  of  the  temperance 
movement  will  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  the  distribution 
of  the  objectionable  stuff  at  present  sold  at  their  *  palaces.* 
The  buildings  themselves,  too,  would  be  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed  if  an  appearance 
of  cheerfulness,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  were  imparted  to 
them." 

To  be  completely  successful,  English  coffee  taverns 
must  supply  the  best  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  at  the  cheapest 
rates,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  the  duty  on  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,  ought  to  be  removed,  and  Java  coffee 
should  be  as  easily  obtainable  as  any  other  kinds.  The 
ladies  who  superintend  these  taverns  should  thoroughly 
understand  how  to  prepare  the  drinks;  a  book  of  com- 
plaint of  management  should  be  on  hand  at  all  taverns,  in 
which  complaints  could  be  entered  and  subscribed  to  by 
witnesses  or  partners  in  the  grievance.  Friends  and  sup- 
porters of  temperance  should  take  a  personal  interest  in 
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the  attractiveneBB,  propriety,  excellence,  and  cheapuesa  of 
snch  tevemB,  Becaring'  for  them  the  best  bread  and  batter, 
cold  meats,  cheese,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  chocolate,  millc,  etc. 

Thej  shonld  have  neat  reading- room 8,  with  the  prin- 
cipal daily  and  weekly  papers,  magazines,  and  sterling  light 
and  simple  literature  in  plenty,  not  aimply  Bach  books  aa 
can  be  got  at  cheapest,  at  an  anction,  or  given  by  some- 
body without  care  or  selection ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
be  an  absolute  condition  that  none  but  thoroughly  whole- 
some books  should  be  admitted,  i.e.,  upon  the  decision  of 
a  competent  committee.  There  should  be  special  nieetings 
and  gutberings  bo  arranged  as  to  secure  not  only  social 
entertainment,  but  strengthening  of  the  main  purpose 
which  brings  them  together.^  For  untesB  the  coffee  tavern 
outbids  the  conveniences  of  the  liquor  shop,  it  will  be 
beaten  in  the  race. 

But  in  order  to  meet  the  great  requirement  of  the  time  SnggMiioi 
— a  substitute  for  the  public-house  ;  a  substitute  not  in  the  I^°*if£l 
tente  of  equivalent,  but  a  substitute  in  the  sense  that  it  UTornpn 
shall  displace  and  victflriously  sapplant  the  public-house  laiox*— 
— why  should  not  the  coffee-tavern  system  be  merged  in  kiisiKn- 
a   more  comprehensive  plan,  by  which  not  only  healthy 
drinks,  good  amnaements,  and  wholesome  literature,  but 
the  entire  pbysiologica!  ncede  of  man  could  be  amply  and 
cheaply  supplied  P 

One  of  the  first  efforts  in  this  direction  was  made  at  Fimtrtfor 
the  close  of  the  last  century  by  the  famous  scientist  and  '? i,^^ 
philanthropist,  Count  Rumtord,  who  invented  the  well-  iiitciim 
known  Rumford  soup.  The  institntions  supplying  the  on  ii,«  wo 
Rnmford  sonp,  during  1818,  and  again  in  1846,  1847,  and  jj^i^jj, 
1848,  did  much  to  save  Germany  from  the  horrors  of  a  Mor^- 

*  The  Echo  (Ootober  11,  1883)  mentions  a  good  moTement  in  Berlin 
behalf  of  boj«,  as  follows :— 

"To-morrow  a  meeting  will  be  held  ftt  tbe  MaoBioa  Honse  to 
promote  tbe  formation  of  a  Working  Lads'  Institute  for  Enat  London. 
The  object  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  working  lads  of  the 
UetropolU  b;  eatabliBhiDg  in  those  neigbboarhoods  where  large 
numbers  are  emplojed  or  reside,  iDBtitntea  whoro  such  jontha  maj 
profitably  spend  their  evening  hoars,  and  Bo  be  sared  from  tempta- 
tions and  snares  of  tbe  Btreot«,  the  pubUcboaseB,  mnBic-balls,  and 
'  pennj  gafta.'  In  connection  with  each  institote  will  be  provided 
healtby  recreation,  goed  and  asefal  reading,  and  the  meana  of 
edncatienal  and  moral  improvement." 
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general  famine.  In  1866  Mrs.  Lina  Morgenstem  *  built 
her  large  and  now  famous  steam  kitchen,  where  all  food 
is  prepared  scrupulously  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
sanitary  and  scienti6c  methods,  is  served  daintily  on  the 
premises,  or  sent  to  order,  and  in  all  cases  sold  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rates.  This  experiment  is  now  being  tried 
in  Stockholm  with  marked  success  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Smith, 
the  "ex- Brandy  King"  of  Sweden,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  success,  if  properly  introduced,  in  England. 

Co-operation  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour.  We  practise 
it  with  advantage  in  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural pureuits,  why  should  not  co-operative  food  prepara- 
tion and  sale  prove  successful  ?  Indeed,  so  far  as  the 
masses  of  both  head  and  hand  labourer  ai'e  concerned, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  such  co-operation  will 
prove  in  almost  every  respect  more  advantageous  than  any 
other  form. 

I  have  not  the  space  here  for  treating  this  great 
question  in  detail,  I  can  onlv  throw  out  a  hint  or  two,  and 
cite  briefly  from  Mr.  Smith  s  experiences. 

It  is  impossible  that  food  should  be  prepared  either  as 
well  or  as  cheaply  in  the  labourer's  home,  with  its  generally 
imperfect  domestic  facilities,  as  it  could  be  in  a  large  steam 
kitchen  specially  and  skilfully  constructed,  and  stocked 
with  utensil  and  material  for  feeding  thousands  of  persons. 
And  while  poor  and  badly  cooked  food  notably  prepares 
the  stomach  to  crave  for  strong  dnnk,  nutritious,  easily 
digested,  and  well-cooked  food  as  notably  serves  to  render 
the  system  less  tolerant  of  strong  drink,  and  good  health 
means  temperate  desires,  better  work,  and  that  self-reliance 
which  makes  a  man  able  to  take  proper  cai'e  of  himself, 
and  be  helpful  to  others  also.  From  Sir.  Smith's  views  of 
the  working  and  results  of  the  steam  kitchen  system,  as 
reported  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (April  3,  1884),  I  make 
the  following  quotations  : — 

"  Of  the  expenditure  of  a  working  man,  15  per  cent, 
only  goes  in  house-rent,  while  60  per  cent,  goes  in  food. 
Therefore,  if  yon  provide  every  working  man  with  a  free 
house  for  ever,  the  effect  is   only  equal  to  saving  him 

•  J>ie  Volkskikcken  WirUchafiliehe  Anstatten  fUr  hillige  nahrende 
u  Schmadchinfte Moisentpeisumg  im  Krieg  u  Frieden,  Lina  Morgenstem. 
Berlin,  1883. 
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15  per  cent,  of  his  wages.  Bat  if  yon  can  make  a  radical 
refonnation  in  his  food,  you  have  a  mach  greater  mai^n 
to  play  upon.  If  you  eonld  provide  him  with  food  twice 
as  nonriahiog  aa  that  which  he  gets  non,  so  that  he  only 
needs  to  bny  half  as  mnch  of  it,  or  if  yoa  give  him  as 
mach  food  as  he  geta  at  present  at  half  the  price,  yon  save 
him  at  one  stroke  30  per  cent,  of  his  wages,  or  twice  as 
mach  as  the  whole  of  his  honse-rent.      And  it  can  be 

As  to  the  best  system  of  cooking,  Mr.  Smith  says : 
"  I  have  examined  almost  every  system  of  cooking  that 
is  known  to  civilized  man ;  and  I  have  now  come  to  the 
coDclosion  that  no  system  is  so  good  as  that  of  cooking  hy 
steam  water  bath,  so  economical,  so  efficient.  In  cooking 
the  great  thing  is  temperature ;  and  by  this  means  it  is 
possible  either  to  roast  or  to  boil  each  description  of  food 
at  the  exact  degree  of  the  thermometer  that  is  necessary. 
The  system  at  present  in  use  in  the  barracks  of  the  German 
army  is  by  far  the  best.  I  have  bought  up  the  patent  for 
Norway  and  Sweden;  and  before  long  I  expect  to  have 
the  machines  in  working  order  in  eveiy  town  in  the  whole 
country.  Toa  may  think  this  is  a  simple  matter;  bnt  let 
me  tell  yon  the  resnlts.  In  Sweden  the  working  man,  at 
the  ordinary  cook-shops,  will  pay  1<.  2d.  a  day  for  three 
meals  for  himself.  At  my  kitchen  I  snpply  him  with  three 
meats  a  day  for  Sd.,  making  a  saving  of  40  per  cent.,  and 
for  this  8d.  I  snppty  much  better  food — the  very  best  that 
can  be  bought  anywhere,  and  mnch  better  cooked  than  yon 
can  get  in  any  hotels  in  London,  I  can  do  this  and  make 
a  profit  at  it^a  profit  of  2^.  on  each  day.  I  charge  them 
more  than  cost  price  in  order  that  the  profits  may  accnmn- 
late  for  establishing  other  kitchens  in  other  places,  and  for 
f  nmiahing  the  kitchens  with  adjuncts  in  the  shape  of  masic- 
halls,  libraries,  ete.,  while  a  part  of  the  accomnlated  profit 
is  devoted  to  providing  pensions  for  members  in  old  &ge." 
And  as  to  the  management,  he  adds : 
"  Come  to  Stockholm,  and  I  will  show  yon  my  kitchen 
in  working  order.  Bveiy  Saturday  night  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  kitchen  must  pay  an  advance 

'  In  an  Open  Letter  to  the  WarVing  Ven  o/  Bieeden,  Mr.  Smith 
f»j%  he  even  thinks  that  as  mnch  u  40  per  cent,  of  the  present  oosts 
of  food  migbt  thni  be  saved. 
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for  the  whole  seven  days.  Thej  receive  twenty -one  tickets, 
one  for  each  meal.  They  can  give  them  away  if  they 
please,  but  they  are  never  wasted.  We  know,  therefore, 
exactly  to  one  meal  how  many  will  be  required  through 
the  week.  At  Berlin,  where  there  is  a  society  of  charitable 
ladies  who  supply  cheap  food  for  the  people,  they  supply 
it  to  any  one  who  comes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  never 
know  whether  their  demand  will  be  great  or  small,  and 
they  have  to  eat  up  one  day  what  is  left  over  from  another. 
Under  my  system  nothing  is  left  over.  We  know  exactly 
what  is  wanted,  and  it  is  cooked  fresh  when  it  is  wanted. 
The  people  can  either  come  and  eat  their  meal  at  the 
kitchen,  or  they  can  bring  it  home  in  vessels  which  keep 
it  warm.  I  send  out  meals  to  factories  and  workshops  in 
vessels  so  constructed  that  they  keep  warm  for  hours. 
There  is  nothing  wasted,  and  the  food  is  apportioned, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  on  the  most  scientific 
principles.  Care  is  taken  to  provide  exactly  the  number 
of  grammes  of  fatty  matter  and  albumen — in  winter  more 
fat,  in  spring  more  albumen  ;  but  the  correct  proportion  is 
always  maintained.  We  have  all  varieties  of  food,  each 
cooked  in  its  own  proper  way  to  perfection.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  we  have  as  many  as  sixty  menus  from  which 
people  can  take  their  choice.  The  economy  resulting  is 
surprising.  The  waste  of  separate  fires  and  separate 
kitchen  rooms  is  appalling.  I  undertake  to  provide  any 
family  of  man,  wife,  and  two  children,  who  will  pay  me 
the  rent  of  their  kitchen  and  the  cost  of  their  fuel,  with 
dinner  all  the  year  round  for  nothing !  " 

Daring  his  recent  visit  to  London,  Mr.  Smith  told  me 
that  by  next  autumn  he  expected  to  have  ten  large  steam 
kitchens  at  work  in  Stockholm. 

§  92.  A  remedial  measure  of  the  very  first  importance, 
in  which  State,  Church,  society,  and  the  individual  ought  to 
co-operate,  is  that  of  procuring  for  all  localities  an  abundant, 
permanent,  free  supply  of  fresh,  pure,  sparkling  water, 
honutt  »*  Spring  or  fountain  water,"  says  Thomas  Tryou,  in  his 
*0e97).  ^Vay  to  save  Wealth  (London,  169/),  "is  the  most  whole- 
some and  sweet  of  all  drinks.  A  sober  man  coming  to 
a  feast  eats  his  meat  (food)  with  six  times  more  delight 
than  the  other,  because  he  brings  an  exact  palate  to  taste, 
and  a  clean  and  sharp  stomach  to  entertain  it." 
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tn  An  Euay  on  Health  a7>d  Long  Life  (London,  1725),  Dr.  OHrit* 
Dr.  George  Cheyne  says — "  Withont  peradventnre  water  Uo'i™" 
was  the  primitive  original  drink,  and  happy  had  it  boun  (itit). 
for  the  race  of  mankind  if  other  mixed  and  artificial  liquors 
had  never  been  invented.     Water  alone  is  anffiuiont  and 
efFectna]  for  all  the  pnrposea  of  hnman  wants  in  drink. 
Common  sense  will  tell  us  that  the  purest  and  thinnusl 
water  ie   fittest  to  circulate  throng:h   tubes   so  infinitely 
Hmall  as  some  in  animal  bodies  are,  and  even  that  it  alono 
will  nonrish  plants  and  bring  them  to  perfection." 

In  dealing  with  the  physiological  eiTects  of  alcohol  wo 
saw  how  overwhelming  is  the  bodily  need  of  watt-r,  that 
water  is  the  first,  food  the  second,  necessity.  And  there- 
fore it  may  justly  be  claimed  that  for  health  and  norma) 
living,  the  supply  of  pare  water  is  as  necessary  us  tho 
snpply  of  pnre  food. 

Some  cities — Antwerp  among  others — have   recently  w«i« 
secnred  this  priceless  boon  for  the  inhabitants,  and  tho  jloiwh^.'" 
laws  for  the  water  supply  in  Antwerp  provido  tliat  in 
whatsoever  house  the  landlord  has  not  complied  with  this 
ordinance,  he  can  be  legally  compelled  at  unco  to  do  so. 
As  to  London,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  there  has  been  Tbaifiu- 
a  constant  agitation  in  this  direction,  thongh  it  has  not  an  {ISL»»i« 
yet  met  with  complete  success.     Early  in  lH'i'J  an  asHouia-  «ippirii> 
tion  for  the  erection  of  drink ing-fonntains  was  fumed  in  tftXitlH 
London  by  Lord  John  Rnsselt,  and  in  April  of  that  year  it  JjJJJJ?' 
held  an  important  meeting.* 

Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  chairman.  Lord  Carlisle, 
were  the  most  prominent  speakers.  The  latt«r  said  he 
thought  "  all  present  would  agree  with  him  "  that  "  gin- 

C laces  and  beer-houses  were  the  most  besetting  eviU  uf 
indon,  and  that  drinking-fonn tains  would  in  sonui  uiuenarv 
alleviate  these." 

Earl  Shaftesbury  said  that  pure  water  wax  an  im- 
perative need  ;  they  were  to  recollect  the  general  condition 
of  the  working  classes  in  this  respect.  The  water  wim 
gener^y  received  into  butts  which  stood  in  the  outer  yard, 

*  Tb«fir>t  foiuitaiD.D(srSt.6epiilclir«'iCb(in:b,iii  KkiuK'rKtntvt, 
ma  bnilt  the  Bune  nvnib.  In  Jane,  I86Z,  tlie  natfjiiboKVi,  f'tuutniu 
in  TicUviK  Fmri:  *Bi  inangvisUid  bj  ila  dvDor,  Hiut — m/w  Uhtihums 
— BurdeO-CootU.  Siooe  tinea  between  tbrw  and  iuut  bobdnd  lis«« 
been  erectad  aD  onr  tlw  ncitMfxJis. 
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where  they  absorbed  all  the  foul  air  and  gases  that  passed 
over  them.* 

Daring   last    year  an   agitation  of  a   more   efPectire 

character,  and  which  gives  promise  of  ultimate  success, 

A  writer  In    called  forth  the  following  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

G<uetteoa       (AugUSt  16,  i006)  : — 
the  present 

w»ter supply  "  SiR, — Five  of  the  metropolitan  water  companies  draw 
in  London,  their  supplies  from  the  Thames  above  Teddington  Lock. 
The  average  dailj  flow  of  the  river  at  the  intakes  during 
August  is  500,000,000  gallons.  These  companies  abstract 
68,000,000  gallons  per  day — that  is,  a  little  more  than  one 
eighth  of  the  total  flow.  Thej  possess  power  to  abstract 
110,000,000  gallons  per  day.  On  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Thames  there  dwell  900,000  people  (including  200,000  in 
towns  of  upwards  of  2,000  inhabitants),  and  upon  it  there 
live  60,000  horses,  160,000  cattle,  900,000  sheep,  and 
120,000  pigs.  Their  sewage  and  refuse  pass  into  the 
Thames,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  theory  that 
pollnted  river-water  purifies  itself  in  its  flow  has  been 
proved  to  be  false.  After  filtration  this  water  is  sent  to 
London.  It  is  considered  very  satisfactory  when  filtration 
removes  28  per  cent,  of  the  organic  impurities,  leaving 
72  per  cent,  to  be  supplied  iu  solution  to  the  consumer. 
The  companies  derive  a  gross  annual  income  of  £750,000 
for  this  supply.  The  volume  of  the  flow  in  the  river  is 
fairly  constant,  but  the  amounts  of  its  pollution  and  of  the 
quantities  abstracted  daily  are  necessarily  increasing  ones. 
The  whole  of  these  figures  are  taken  from  Bluebooks,  and, 
if  disputed,  the  reference  for  each  will  be  given. 

'^  If  it  were  possible  for  these  companies  to  have  a 
reservoir  containing  68,000,000  gallons  of  absolutely  pure 
water,  and  into  it  were  allowed  to  go  the  contents  of 
water-closets,  household  slops,  and  manufacturing  refuse 
of  112,500  people,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they 
respectively  enter  the  Thames  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
addition  as  much  of  the  manure  of  7,500  horses,  20,000 
cattle,  112,500  sheep,  and  15,000  pigs,  as  could  find  its 
way  there,  and  if  28  per  cent.,  or  even  50  per  cent.,  of 

*  Becent  inquiries  into  the  circumBtancea  of  the  Londoii  poor 
have  shown  that  the  condition  of  things  deprecated  in  1859,  have  not 
been  much  improved  in  some  of  the  London  slams  to-day. 
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these  or^nic  impurities  were  removed  by  filtration,  is 
there  any  hoaaeholder  in  Loadon  wbo  would  nee  it  for 
drinkiDg  and  domestic  purposes  F  Yet  this  is  pro  rata. 
what  they  Bocomplainingly  receive  and  nse  every  day. — 
I  am.  Sir,  yonr  obedient  servant, 


Undoubtedly  there  would  be  a  hne  and  cry  abont  the 
enormous  cost  of  ao  undertaking  sach  afi  has  been  carried 
through  iu  Antwerp,  but  suppose  it  were  possible  at  the 
same  cost  to  equally  liberally  supply  beer  and  wine,  would 
not  the  money  be  forthcoming  F  And  yet  those  componnds 
are  poisons,  and  water  is  the  principal  need  of  life. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  nse  of  intoxicating  drinks 
would  be  infinitely  reduced  if,  instead  of  these  dead  fluids 
from  aqncdncts  and  reservoirs,  everybody  in  the  lar^ 
centres  of  the  world  conld  have  an  abundance  of  always 
fresh  pnre  water  always  at  hand.'  Any  one  who  has 
drunk  from  a  mountain  spring  realizes  the  difference. 
Grandly  and  permanently  snccessfnl  may  the  temperance 
agitation  hope  to  become  if  it  can  secure  sufficient  public 
interest  to  obtain  this  priceless  boon,  this  daily  necessity 
to  health  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  one  more  calcu- 
lated than  is  almost  any  other  agent  to  widen  the  distance 
between  them. 

Under  the  heading  of  Water  for  Infanlt,  the  New  York  Tbt  > 
Medical  Eecord  (Angust  18,  1883)  sayar—  ^ 

"  With  the  exception  of  tuberculosis,  no  disease  is  so  ^ut 
fatal  in  infancy  as  intestinal  catarrh,  occurring  especially  ^^' 
daring  the  hot  summer  months,  and  caused,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  by  improper  diet.  There  are  many  upon  whom 
the  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  itself  that  an 
infant  can  be  thirsty  without  at  the  same  time  being 
hungry.  When  milk,  the  chief  food  of  infants,  is  given 
in  excess,  acid  fermentation  res o Its,  causing  vomiting, 
diarrhcea,  with  passage  of  green  or  yellowish -green  stools, 
elevated  temperature,  and  the  subsequent  tmin  of  symptoms 

*  DriDkers  no  leas  than  sbstainen  ODgbt  to  interest  themielTes  in 
this  Bubject,  beeanw  their  drinks,  beaidra  the  sicobol  and  TariouB 
adDltcrating  oompoandB,  conmt,  as  they  know,  mostly  of  wnter — 
eiBctl;  the  same  kind  of  water  which  the  abstainer  takes,  minuH  the 
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which  are  too  familiar  to  need  repetition.  The  same  thing 
would  occur  in  the  adult  if  drenched  with  milk.  The 
infant  needs  not  food,  but  drink.  The  recommendation  of 
some  writers,  that  barley-water  or  gnm- water  be  given  to 
the  little  patients  in  these  cases,  is  sufficient  explanation 
of  their  want  of  success  in  treating  this  affection.  Pure 
water  is  perfectly  innocuous  to  infcmts ;  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  seeming  prejudice  to  it  ever  arose.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  noticed  the  avidity  with  which  a  fretfnl 
sick  infant  drinks  water,  and  marks  the  early  abatement 
of  febrile  and  other  symptoms,  will  be  convinced  that 
water  as  a  beverage,  a  quencher  of  thirst,  a  physiological 
necessity,  in  fact,  should  not  be  denied  to  the  helpless 
member  of  society.  We  have  often  seen  an  infant  who 
has  been  dosed  ad  nauseam  for  gastro-intestinal  irritability 
assume,  almost  at  once,  a  more  cheerful  appearance,  and 
rapidly  grow  better  when  treated  to  the  much-needed 
draught  of  wat^r.  If  any  prescription  is  valuable  enough 
to  be  used  as  routine  practice,  it  is,  *  Qive  the  babies  water.  " 

Of  both  the  health- preserving  and  medicinal  qualities 
of  pure  water.  Dr.  James  Wilson  writes : — 

"  There  is  no  agent  applied  to  the  human  body,  ex- 
ternally or  internally,  that  has  such  influence  in  awakening 
all  the  vital  powers  to  their  great  restorative  capabilities, 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  disease  or  preventing  a  fatal 
termination,  as  pure  water.  Administered  at  various  tem- 
peratui*es,  it  is  the  most  powerful  remedy  we  possess ;  a 
stimulant,  a  sedative,  a  diuretic,  a  sudorific." 

In  an  article  on  Water-drinking^  The  Lancet  (December 
15,  1883)  says— 

"  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  in  a  country  in  which 
rain  falls  almost  every  day  in  hirge  or  small  measure,  the 
use  of  pure  water  as  a  drink  is  not  better  understood  than 
it  is.  Even  now  that  the  sway  of  temperance  is  well  estab- 
lished, and  continues  to  extend,  we  should  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  majority  of  Englishmen  do  not  habitually  dis- 
card the  use  of  the  natural  beverage  for  one  or  other  in 
which  it  is  compounded  with  foreign  ingredients.  Yet  its 
very  purity  from  all  but  a  salutary  trace  of  mineral  matter 
is  what  i^enders  it  capable  of  exactly  satisfying,  and  neither 
more  nor  less  than  satisfying,  the  needs  of  thirsty  tissue, 
and  of  assisting  by  its  mere  diluent  and  solvent  action. 
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witbont  stimulation  or  other  affection  of  fonction,  the 
digestion  and  excretion  of  food.  No  other  qnalitications 
are  neceasaiy.  Given  digestible,  solid  food,  and  fair^— that 
is,  normal— 4 igestive  power,  water  alone  is  all-sofGcient  aa 
liqnid.  Daring  the  feebleneBS  consequent  on  disease  or 
overwork  ererything  is  changed.  There  is  blood,  though 
impoverished  in  qnality,  to  receive  and  convey  nutritive 
material,  and  there  are  tisanes  to  be  fed ;  bat  the  vU  a  tergo, 
the  driving  power  of  the  heart,  resides  in  a  languid  muscle, 
and  the  alimentary  canal,  itself  but  poorly  irrigated  from 
that  centre  of  supply,  receives  what  food  is  taken  only  to 
prove  its  incapacity  to  utilize  it.  Nature  is  flagging,  and 
a  stimulant  alone  wilt  make  ends  meet  in  the  circle  of 
tisHae-bnilding  processes.  As  a  general  rale,  however, 
abstinence  holds  the  first  rank,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
We  do  not  assert  that  the  man  who  regularly,  and  in 
strict  moderation,  pai'takes  of  a  light  stimulant — claret, 
for  instance — may  not,  especially  if  he  is  equally  regular 
in  regard  to  outdoor  exercise,  live  comfortably  to  the  full 
term  of  hnmao  life;  but  what  we  say  is  that  the  more 
simply  the  man  fares,  the  more  he  employs  sach  adven- 
titious measures  for  actnal  physical  necessity,  the  more  he 
will  gain  in  health,  in  life,  in  working  power,  and  in 
aptitude  to  benefit  by  stimulation  when  strength  is  failing 
from  disease  or  from  decay.  But  if  water  be  the  drink, 
how  shall  it  be  drunk  ?  The  means  must  have  regard  to 
the  end  required  of  them.  To  moisten  food  and  prepare 
it  for  digestion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  shonld 
be  taken  with  a  meal ;  a  conple  of  tnmblerfnls  at  dinner 
is  not  an  excessive  quantity  for  most  persons.     For  thirat- 

Jnenching  properties  nothing  can  surpass  this  simplest  of 
rinks,  and  all  which  approach  it  in  efficacy  owe  their 
power  abnoet  entirely  to  it.  As  to  temperatare,  there  is 
no  real  ground  for  supposing  that  one  should  not  drink 


objection.  Some  tropical  wells  are  dug  so  deep  that  the 
water  within  them,  even  in  hot  seasons,  is  as  cool  as  that 
of  a  European  spring.  In  fevers,  too,  the  use  of  ice  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  allay  thirst  is  a  part  of  rational  and 
legitinwte  treatment.  The  shock  which  has  to  be  avoided 
in  all  snoh   states  is   not  that  which  cools  the  mncooH 
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membrane,  but  that  of  sharp  chill  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  body.  Some  persons,  however,  find  it  oonvenient 
and  beneficial  to  imbibe  a  certain  amount  of  warm  water 
daily,  preferably  at  bedtime.  They  find  that  they  thus 
obtain  a  bland  diluent  and  laxative,  without  even  the 
momentary  reaction  which  follows  the  introduction  of  a 
colder  fluid,  and  softened  by  abstraction  of  its  calcareous 
matter  in  the  previous  process  of  boiling.  This  method, 
which  is  an  accommodation  to  jaded  stomachs,  has  its 
value  for  such,  though  it  is  not  great  even  for  them  ;  bat 
it  affords  no  noticeable  advantage  for  those  of  greater  tone. 
The  use  of  water  as  an  aid  to  excretion  deserves  some 
remark.  In  certain  cases  of  renal  disease  it  has  been  found 
to  assist  elimination  of  waste  by  flushing  without  in  any 
way  irritating  the  kidneys.  Every  one  is  probably  aware 
of  its  similar  action  on  the  contents  of  the  bowel  when 
taken  on  the  old-fashioned,  but  common-sense,  plan  of 
drinking  a  glass  of  water  regularly  morning  and  evening, 
without  any  solid  food.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  harm- 
less luxuries,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  health, 
happiness,  and  work  find  stimulus  enough  in  the  nn- 
sophisticated  well  of  nature." 

Those  who  imagine  water  to  be  such  a  weak  and  vapid 
thing,  would  be  interested  in  examining  the  bibliographr 
on  water  (by  Dr.  Plohn)  published  in  Dr.  Ziemssens 
Handbook  of  General  Therapeutics  (Leipsic,  1883),  occupy- 
ing twenty-eight  large  octavo  close  and  small-printed  pages, 
showing  the  medical  literature  on  water  to  be  almost  as 
voluminous  as  the  religious  literature  on  the  Bil^e. 

Dr.  Morel,  in  speaking  of  the  fact  that  the  practice 
of  milking  cows  all  the  year  round,  during  long  ranges  of 
generations  has  made  the  secretion  of  milk  a  constant 
instead  of  temporary  function,  cites  the  interesting  cognat« 
fact,  that  in  Columbia,  where  circumstances,  such  as  the 
great  superabundance  of  cattle,  etc.,  have  interrupted  this 
practice,  only  a  few  years  of  freedom  from  its  constraint 
have  sufi&ced  to  restore  the  organization  to  its  primitive 
type. 

So  if  in  our  case  the  practice  of  drinking  without 
reference  to  real  thirst,  and  in  obedience  to  craving  pro- 
duced by  injurious  fluids,  conld  be  abrogated,  and  pure 
water  be  permitted  to  resume  its  original  office  in   the 
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svstem,  vhicli  it  wonld  do  in  ftll  likelihood  )□  an  ostoniah* 
inglf  short  time,  we  are  jastided  in  brlieriu);  that  it 
woald  mark  an  epoch  in  the  condition  of  mankind,  imt 
only  of  physical,  bat  of  moral,  mental,  and  sptriluut  hratth 
f&T  closer  to  the  pnre  ideal  of  humanity  than  wo  )mvt<  yet 
reached  or  prefigoied. 


§  93.  A  great  step  in  the  direction  of  i-oform  in  i»rt  n»im|wrt- 
commenced,  is  that  of  edacating  the  yonn^  U>  utidontand  Iw^X^"' 
md  respect  their  bodies.    As  early  aa  1850,  at  tho  I'luiifni*  ilf  ■' " ' 


Bienfaisance  (Brussels),  it  was  propped,  on  a  nu<ans  ngaiiiat 
intemperance,  that  all  obstacles  to  the  wpn-ml  of  tiMeful  J|J^[jJin^  ,„ 
knowledge  to  the  very  lowest  gradee  of  Bociety  hIiouIiI  Iw  "^"^ !°JJi 
removed ;  and  Frere-Orban,  Belgian  Miuiat<>r  of  finance,  SwTtuUwni 
in   his  report   on    intoxicating  drinkn,  to   the  ('liambei', 
(1868),  proposed  the  eBtabiishraont  at  "  a  public  Nyxtum  of 
edncation  which  tends   to  inculcate  in  tlio  children,  by 
coansela,  pictures,  ajid  writings,  horror  of  oxceM  and  Fi'm' 
of  the  evils  sare  to  result  from  iDtemjwranco  ur  t/i(>  Inml 
tus  of  intoxicatijig  drinlu." 

The  first  active  step  in  the  direction  of  l^iuipei-annii 
education  in  England  was  taken  by  the  Nniiiniul  'I  i<in]ii<i-- 
ance  League,  and  in  a  special  memontble  iiiiintiiig  lit  KxuUtr  TnMinHiiir 
Hall  (Febraary  13th,  1878),  the  Lord  ]iiti\u»,  of  Mxotiir,  in  CX'.! 
the  chair,  in  a  powerful  aud  eloquent  speech  luiid,  "  I/mg  «"*"■ 
before  this  we  onght  to  have  niado  it  one  of  tlin  orilinary 
lessons  in  our  elementary  schixilH    that  one  of  the  most 
awful  evils  that  ever  afflicted  the  country  in  to  bo  foiind  in 
the  nse  of  intoxicating  liquors," 

Bev.  Dr.  Adamson,  of  the  KJinbai^h  Kohool  ItoanI,  at  utih-Htr 
a  public  meeting  at  tialashiels  (February,  IHHl),  HtntfHl  '^uh  hiiT 
that  "  Ninety-fonr  per  cent,  ot  the  caseH  in  whji;h  |MireiilM  jjijj  **" 
failed  to  provide  education  for  their  children  wtire  found 
to  be  addicted  to  intemperance." 

Although  elementary  temperance  literntiir';  hao  iMiconio 
more  familiar  to  the  children  HJnne  it  was  ailifWi^d  among 
text-books,  very  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  iMiforfi  either 
the  schools  or  the  little  one*  can  be  in  a  fit  iitatA  for 
purrM>ses  of  edncation. 

The  popular  edacatif>n  system  is  p'x'jr  tx.-caiise  it  In  an  WkrOi* 
roeagRly  supported  by  public  fun^ls.  i/ttui  Dunnat,  the  JJS^U 
Belgian  Statistician,  in  spealuDg  of  the  relative  am'^unt  t)t 
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pnblic  monej  devoted  to  war  and  edacation,  gives  tbe 
following  fibres  per  capita,  quoted  in  the  Pall  Mdl 
Gazette  for  May  5,  1883  :— 


France  

England    

Holland     

Saxony 

Wnrtemberg... 

Bavaria     

Prussia 


War. 
M.  d. 
20  0 
18  6 
17  9 
11  9 
11  9 
11  9 
10  11 


Edncatkm. 
M.     d. 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 


5 
1 
2 
4 
9 
6 
5 


Russia     10 

Denmark    ...     8 

Italy    7 

Belgium 6 

Austria    6 


War. 
d. 

2 

8 

6 

9 

8 


$. 
0 
4 
0 
2 
1 


4. 

7 
8 
3 
6 


Switzerland  ...  4  10  4    2 
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This  comparison,  of  course,  takes  no  account  of  the 
frightful  waste  entailed  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  labour  of 
able-bodied  men  during  the  period  of  military  service." 

As  a  consequence,  there  is  neither  the  indncement  nor 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  engage  the  best  minds 
and  characters  in  the  education  of  the  growing  generation. 

Again,  education  is  poor  because  it  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect :  practical 
goodness,  patience,  conscientiousness,  and  self-control  do 
not  enter  into  the  curriculum. 

How  inadequate  purely  intellectual  training  is  likely 
to  be  to  fulfil  the  needs  of  well-rounded  education,  is 
strikingly  indicated  by  the  statistics  as  to  the  resnlts  of 
the  Compulsory  Education  Act  during  the  last  ten  years 
at  Edinburgh.  At  the  great  Temperance  Convention  in 
Edinburgh,  March  3,  1884,  ex-Bailie  David  Lewis  said 
that  "  During  the  last  ten  yeai's  the  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion Act  had  been  in  operation,  and  in  this  city  had  been 
wrought  with  an  efficiency  second  to  no  other  place  in  the 
kingdom,  while  the  educational  system  in  Edinburgh  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  city  of  Europe.  During  the  last  ten 
years  there  had  been  expended  on  education  in  Edinburgh 
a  sum  of  £1,035,000,  while  there  were  at  present  engaged 
a  staff  of  730  teachers.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
amount  of  moral  and  educational  power  here  represented, 
they  found  from  the  police  returns  that  the  number  of 
drunken  cases  had  increased  from  5317  in  1872  to  7236 
in  1882,  being  an  increase  of  26  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  of  the  population  had  only  been  16  per  cent. 
Again,  they  found  Edinburgh  presented  an  illustration  of 
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the  extent  to  whicli  sanitary  agencies  were  counteracted 
bj  the  drink  evil.  In  1867  an  Act  was  passed  for  im- 
proving the  waste  places  of  the  city.  Upwards  of  half 
a  million  was  expended  in  rooting  out  the  haunts  of 
wretchedness  and  vice ;  while  another  half-million  was 
expended  on  improved  dwellings  and  other  sanitary  reforms. 
That  the  results  of  this  grand  sanitary  experiment  had 
been  largely  counteracted  by  the  public-house  was  only 
too  apparent.  From  1867  up  till  1879,  when  they  had 
a  change  in  the  police  law,  the  number  of  drunken  cases 
increased  43  per  cent.,  while  the  population  had  only 
increased  16  per  cent." 

Says  Dr.  Cbanning,*  "To  educate  is  something  more  Dr. Chtn- 
than   to   teach  those  elements  of  knowledge  which    are  nlSonof*" 
needed  to  get  a  subsistence.     It  is  to  exercise  and  call  out  edacation. 
the   higher  faculties   and   affections  of  a  human  being. 
Education  is  not  the  authoritative,  compulsory,  mechanical 
training  of  passive  pupils,  but  the  influence  of  gifted  and 
quickening  minds  on  the  spirits  of  the  young. 

"  Of  what  use,  let  me  ask,  is  the  wealth  of  this  community  Hu  views  on 
but  to  train  up  a  better  generation  than  ourselves  ?     Of  what  ofVeSth!'* 
use  is  freedom,  I  ask,  except  to  call  forth  the  best  powers 
of  all  classes  and  every  individual  ?     What  but  human 
improvement  is  the  great  end  of  society  ? 

"  The  poorest  child  ought  to  have  liberal  means  of  self- 
improvement,  and  were  there  a  true  reverence  among  us 
for  human  nature  and  for  Christianity,  he  would  find 
them." 

Education  is  poor  also  because  it  almost  wholly  fails  to 
teach  the  knowledge  of  the  body  and  how  to  take  care 
of  it. 

But  in  this  respect  a  little  light  is  breaking. 

In    sect.    10,   chap.   38   of    the   Revised    Statutes  of  Tempcwnce 
Massachusetts  for  1872,  occurs  the  following : — "  It  shall  SeMhSuof 
be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors  of  the  *'"*^"" 
University  at  Cambridge  and  of  the  several  colleges,  of 
all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  of  all  other 
instructors   of  youth,  to  exert  their  best  endeavours  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed 
tb  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and 
justice,   and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth;   love  of  their 

*  Temperance  address,  Boston,  1837. 
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country,  hamanitj,  and  universal  benevolence;  sobrietj, 
industrj,  and  frugality ;  chastity,  moderation,  and  temper- 
ance." 

In  England,  owing  to  the  faithfnl  and  skilf  ol  labours  of 
the  National  Temperance  League,*  temperance  has  become 
a  familiar  theme  in  public  schools.  The  Temperance  Record 
for  September  13,  1883,  notes  that — 

"  The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
have  added  hygiene  to  the  list  of  sciences  towards  instroc- 
tion,  in  which  aid  is  afforded  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

**  The  syllabus  of  the  subject  that  has  been  issued  by 
the  Education  Department  is  as  follows  : — 

^''Elementary  Stoige. — (1)  Food,  diet,  and  cooking; 
(2)  water  and  bevei-ages ;  (3)  removal  of  waste  and 
impurities ;  (4)  air ;  (5)  shelter  and  warming ;  (6)  local 
conditions;  (7)  personal  hygiene;  (8)  treatment  of  slight 
wounds  and  accidents.  Advanced  Stage. — (1)  Food  and 
adulterations  ;  (2)  water  and  bevei*ages ;  (3)  examination 
of  air — chemical  and  microscopical ;  (4)  removal  of  waste 
and  impurities  ;  (5)  shelter  and  warming ;  (6)  local  con- 
ditions ;  (7)  personal  hygiene ;  (8)  prevention  of  disease. 
The  Ilonours  Stage  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  above  sub- 
divisions of  the  subject,  (1)  trades  nuisances  ;  (2)  vital 
statistics ;  and  (3)  sanitary  law.*  ** 

And  Cardinal  Manning,  according  to  the  Daily  News 
(November  28,  1883),  **has  issued  an  order  that  a  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  League  of  the  Cross  shall 
be  formed  in  every  Catholic  school  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Westmin.ster ;  and  that  the  manager  of  each  school  shall 
be  the  president  of  each  branch ;  and  temperance  literature 
is  to  be  supplied  to  the  pupils  at  weekly  meetings  of  the 
branches.' 

Considering  the  almost  incalculable  influence  teachers 
have  over  children,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  England  there  are  over  four  millions  of  children, 
what  power  must  the  teachers  exert  in  determining  the 
whole  future  of  the  nation  !  and  if  they  will  use  this  power 
in  impressing  the  growing  minds  under  their  care  with 
a  full  and  particular  knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning 

*  The  apostles  of  the  National  Temperance  League  are  doing  a 
great  work  in  both  army  and  nary. 
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the  evil  of  alcoholio  liquors,  what  a  mighty  work  for 
temperance  wilt  be  nccompliahed  with  the  little  ones  them- 
selves and,  through  them,  in  innumerable  homes  threat«aed 
with  or  already  fallen  under  this  curse  ! 

That  similar  grand  school  reforms  are  going  forward  XKnuu 
on  the  continent,  is  evident  from  the  report,  in  the  Temper-  ^J^jJ^ 
once  Record  (September  20, 1883),  of  "au  address  delivered  mociumi  Ln 
by  Dr.  Scholtz,  of  Bremen,  on  the  17th  of  May  last,  before  SS^j 
the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Lehrerversammlang,  a  national 
union  of  teachera,  not  exclusively,  though  of  course  largely, 
composed  of  elementary  teachers,  which  met  this  year  la 
that  town.     Dr.  Scholtz  propounded  four  theses,  each  of 
which  he  defended  iu  turn.     (1)   That   the  teaching  of 
hygiene  should  be  obligatory  ia  all  schools.     (2)  Hygiene 
should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  natural  science.     (3)  The 
teaching  of  anatomy  and   physiology  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  such  points  as  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
health  of  the  individual.     (4)   Dr.   Scholtz 's  last  thesis 
was,  that  in  the  seminaries  (i.e.,  training  colleges)  hygiene 
shonid  be  taught  as  an  integral  snbject  of  study,  for  the 
good  reason  that  he  who  attempts  to  teach  the  elemeuts  of 
a  science  should  first  be  master  of  every  part.    The  outline 
he  sketched  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  is  nearly  identical 
with  the  syllabns  recently  issued  by  our  department." 

Elementary  temperance  teaching  is  at  present  furnished  ^""JiL 
in  many  Bchools  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  Australia,  and  the  a 
Temperance  Record  (January  31, 1884)  contains  an  ai'ticle  on  ^ 
temperance  work  in  United  States'  schools  taken  fi-om  the  k 
NatiatMl  Temperance  Advocate  of  New  York,  which  says — 

"  Already  laws  have  been  passed  in  Minnesota,  Vermont, 
and  Michigan,  placing  among  the  required  studies  in  all 
schools  supported  by  public  money  or  under  State  control, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  which  shall  give  special  promi- 
nence to  the  effect  of  alcoholio  drinks  upon  the  human 
system,  and  teachers  must  be  examined  in  this  as  in  other 
necessary  studies.  By  circulating  petitions  and  by  other 
means  similar  laws  for  compulsory  temperance  edncation 
can  be  passed  in  every  State,  because  people  will  vote  for 
the  education  of  their  children  far  sooner  than  they  will 
for  prohibition." 

The  PaU  MaU  Oojette  (February  16,  1884)  says— 

"  An  American  Assembly-man,  who  holds  that  besldoa 
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the  three  R's  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  shonld 
be  given  in  the  pablic  schools  of  America,  has  drafted  a 
bill  for  that  purpose.  In  his  opinion  it  is  necessary  that 
some  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  that  body  can  live  in  a  healthy  state,  should  be 
imparted  to  a  child.  And  not  only  should  this  be  taught, 
but  it  should  be  taught  with  especial  reference  to  the  effect 
of  narcotic  and  alcoholic  poisons  on  the  human  system. 
His  bill  requires  that  teachers  applying  for  positions  in 
the  public  schools  shall  be  examined  with  reference  to 
their  knowledge  of  physiology  and  hygiene." 
The  ichooi  An  institution  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  in 

SlIlTlS!^^  Sweden  which  is  greatly  promotive  of  temperance  is  the 
Sweden.  school  savings-bank  system,  by  which  the  pupils,  boys 
and  girls,  are  from  their  earliest  years  encouraged  to 
deposit  small  sums,  of  only  a  few  ore  (ten  ore  a  little  more 
than  one  penny)  at  a  time  till  a  crown  (a  little  over  a 
shilling)  has  been  laid  up,  when  it  is  transferred  to  the 
real  city  savings-bank,  so  that  when  they  come  of  age 
they  have  a  little  nest-egg  to  begin  life  with,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  acquired  a  rational  practical  habit  of 
economy. 

Tho  industry  which  goes  naturally  with  economy  and 
temperance  is  also  practically  taught  in  the  workshop 
department  of  these  schools  in  which  the  pupils  receive 
regular  instruction  in  all  sorts  of  useful  handicraft,  and 
ornamental  also.  They  receive  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
sale  of  the  tools  and  implements  they  make,  from  knife 
handles  and  knife  trays,  to  blackboard  brushes  and  step- 
ladders.  These  schools  have  special  taition  in  the  laws  of 
health ;  and  as  to  the  products  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  the  girls  are  taught  all  the  mechanical  processes 
of  milk  and  butter-making,  the  character  and  names  of  4  all 
portions  of  fish  and  flesh  as  sold  in  the  markets,  and  bow 
to  utilize  them  in  the  best  methods  of  cooking,  what  to  do 
with  bones,  fat,  etc. ;  the  same  with  regard  to  Tegetable, 
flax,  hemp,  etc.  They  are  trained  to  describe  the  different 
materials  and  values  of  the  clothing  they  have  on,  where 
in  Sweden  each  particular  animal  product  or  fabric  are  to 
be  found,  eto.,  eto.  A  most  admirable  preparation  against 
the  waste,  carelessness,  and  degradation  which  are  so 
much  the  results  of  ignorance. 
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But  the  worst  cause  why  popular  education  fails,  and  Poverty  the 
the  most  difficult  of  remedy,  is  the  miserable  poverty  •  of  J%X°^ 
the  masses  whose  children  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  education. 
attendance  at  public  schools  ;  and  that  drink  is  the  chief  the  chief 
cause  of  this  poverty,t  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  **^®' 
children,  hungry,  ill-clothed,  and  full  of  premature  care, 
are  in  no  condition  to  study,  or  to  profit  by  teaching. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  Chairman  of  the  London   School  statement  i^ 
Board,  in  his  opening  address  to  that  body,  October  4,  puxton  ' 
1883,  drew  a  dismal  picture  of  the  failure  of  the  Education  2**LraSn' 
Act  of  1870.     Among  other  sad  examples  he  quotes —  school 

"  The  School  Management  Committee  lately  had  a  ^*^*^ 
report  in  which  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  mode  of  living 
of  the  parents  whose  children  attend  school  in  the  metro- 
polis. In  one,  the  scholars  came  from  313  families,  and 
182  of  these  families  live  in  a  single  room.  In  the  second 
school,  the  scholars  came  from  487  families,  400  of  whom 
lived  in  one  room.  In  a  third  school,  the  children  came 
from  339  families,  289  of  whom  lived  in  one  room." 

In  his  address  to  his  constituents  at  Sheffield  (December  ^**?*^*'*^ 
11,  1883),  Drink  in  its  Bearing  upon  Education,  the  Bight  Hon.  Mr. 
Honourable  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  said—  SlSk  talto" 

•  The  education  of  the  wealthy  is  often,  thongh  in  the  very  oppo-  ***22S^f®° 
site  direction,  almost  as  inefFectual  as  that  of  the  poor.  With  birth  «*"<*"**• 
and  money,  one  or  both,  behind  them,  the  yoong  Farintoshes  and 
Lord  Yerisophts  have  it  all  their  own  way  with  their  tutors  and  pro- 
fesBOrs ;  at  home,  at  school,  at  the  university  they  are  deferred  to, 
flattered,  and  coached  into  what  is  deemed  a  gentlemanly  education. 
The  system  fosters  indolence,  dissipation,  and  the  concrete  vices  of 
eelfishness,  totally  unfitting  them  for  doing  their  part  in  this  or  any 
great  work  of  reform.  Tet  it  is  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
society  that  the  education  of  the  wealthy  should  be  practical,  serious, 
and  broad  as  it  is  that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  properly 
fed,  clothed,  and  cared  for  before  they  are  put  to  books. 

'*  If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  those  within  my  knowledge  who 
have  ruined  their  prospects  in  life,  who  have  lost  good  situations  and 
have  fallen  from  comparative  care  and  competence  to  a  state  of 
degradation,  they  would  not  be  the  men  belonging  to  the  labouring 
class,  following  agricultural  or  mechanical  pursuits ;  but  they  would 
be  men  of  a  superior  class,  of  good  education — men  who  have  enjoyed 
comfortable  homes  and  good  salaries,  and  who,  in  spite  of  all,  hare 

fallen  victims  to  this  abominable  and  frightful  vice  of  drink." 

Quotation  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  proprietor  of  the 
TimeSj  cited  in  Bev.  Dr.  Dawson  Burns'  Chriatendom  arid  the  Drink 
Curse  (London,  1875). 

t  See  Chap.  x.  pp.  234-265. 
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"  Now,  here  is  a  block  containing  1082  families  and 
2153  children  of  school  age ;  mind,  that  excludes  children 
below  five  years  of  age,  and  above  thirteen.     There  are 
three  schools  in  the  block,  two  churches,  three  chapels, 
and  forty-one  public-houses.     Now,  what  does  that  mean? 
I  want  yoQ  just  to  think  this  out  for  a  moment.     For 
these  1082  families — wretched,  poverty-stricken,  miserable 
in    all   their   surroundings — there    are   forty-one   public- 
houses  !      That  means  that  every  twenty-five  of    these 
wretched  families  have  one   public-house  !      If  you  will 
carry  it  out  for  yourselves — that  is  to  say,  if  you  consider 
what   it   costs   to   maintain   an   average  public-house  in 
London,  and  consider  what  these  tweniy-five  families  must 
spend  in  drink  to  maintain  it — you  will  form  some  idea 
of  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  this  misery  among  our 
population.     When  Mr.  Forster  was  passing  his  Education 
Bill,  Mr.  Bartley  made  an  investigation,  which  showed 
that  less  than  one  penny  per  week  per  family  in  a  square 
mile   of  the   East  of    London   was  spent  on   education, 
and    more   than  4^.   Sd.  in  drink.     That   means,  in   the 
whole  of  this  area  of  wretchedness  of  a  mile  square,  the 
education   coat  less   than   four  shillings   a  year  for  the 
family,  and  the  drink  more  than  £11." 

Yet  with  all  that  England  has  done  to  relieve  it^ 
especially  during  the  last  forty  years,  we  see  this  poverty 
not  only  not  overcome,  but  steadily  growing.     Why  ? 

Because  those  who  see  and  seek  to  alleviate  poverty 
do  not  first  attack  the  root  of  the  evil,  drink.  In  chapters 
vii.  and  x.,  on  moral  and  social  results,  it  was  explained 
at  length  how  omnipotent  a  cause  drink  is,  of  all  evils  and 
of  poverty  with  all  its  concomitants  of  misery. 

Forty  years  ago  an  agitation  for  the  removal  of  poverty, 
very  similar  to  the  present,  shook  the  whole  of  England. 
On  the  13th  of  February,  1843,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  the 
House  of  Commons : — 

*^  It  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  features  in  the  social 
state  of  this  country  that  we  see,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
denial,  that  while  there  is  at  this  moment  a  decrease  in  the 
consuming  powers  of  the  people,  an  increase  of  the  pres- 
sure of  privations  and  distress,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
constant  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  upper  clasaes, 
an  increase  of  luxuriousness  of  their  habits  and  of  their 
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means  of  enjoyment,  which,  howeTcr  Batisfactory  it  may  be 
aa  affording  evidence  of  the  eiiatence  and  abundance  of 
one  among  tho  elementa  of  national  prosperity,  yet  adds 
bitterness  to  the  reflectione  which  are  forced  npon  ns  by 
the  distresses  of  the  rest  of  onr  fellow- conn  try  men." 

To-day  most  radical  meaanres  are  proposed  even  by  the  i,oidsdi^ 
members  of  former  cabinets,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  ^JJ^J^" 
present  cabinet.  Lord  Salisbnry,  member  of  the  Beacons-  EJiUtriiir 
field  cabinet,  and  present  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  ^^^„ 
contributed  to  the  National  Bevietn  (November,  1883),  a  in»d*inibe 
notable  paper  on  Labourers^  and  ArtUant'  Dwellings,  in  j^i^^ 
which  he  advocates  measnres  for  the  "housing  of  tho  Novunber, 
poor,"  of  a  fitat*- socialistic  natare.  The  following  is  a  fair 
digest  of  this  article  :— 

"  The  housing  of  the  poor  in  onr  great  towns,  especially 
in  London,  is  a  much  more  difficalt  and  mach  more  urgent 
question,  for  the  increase  of  prosperity  tends  rather  to 
aggravate  the  existing  evil  than  to  lighten  it.  _It  is,  in 
fact,  directly  caused  by  onr  prosperity.   .  .  . 

"Thousands  of  families  have  only  a  single  room  to 
dwell  in,  where  they  sleep  and  eat,  multiply  and  die.  For 
this  miserable  lodging  they  pay  a  price  ranging  from  two 
Rhillings  to  five  shillings  a  week — a  larger  rent,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  agricnltnral  labourer  pays  for  a  cottage 
and  gaixlcn  in  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  misery  which  such  conditions  of  life  mnst  cause,  or  the 
impulflo  which  they  must  give  to  vice.  .  .  .  These  over- 
crowded centres  of  population  arc  also  centres  of  disease ; 
the  successive  discoveiies  of  biologists  tell  us  more  and 
more  clearly  that  there  is  in  this  ntatter  an  indissoluble 
partnership  among  all  human  beings  breathing  in  the 
same  vicinity.  If  the  causes  of  disease  were  inanimate,  no 
one  would  hesitate  about  employing  advances  of  public 
money  to  render  them  innocuous.  Why  should  the  ex- 
penditure become  illegitimate  because  these  causes  happen 
to  be  human  beings  P  .  .  .  The  question  remains  whether 
more  can  be  done  by  Parliament  than  has  been  done,  and 
if  BO,  in  what  direction  ought  it  to  move  ?  A  more  im- 
portant subject  of  inquiry  could  hardly  be  suggested  ;  for 
it  concems.directly  or  indirectly, the  well-being  of  hundreds 
of  thonsandB,  ...  I  see  a  statement  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  Lea^e  are  prepar- 
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ing  to  dcnonnce  any  such  interference  as  unsonnd  in  prin- 
ciple. If  this  account  of  their  views  is  a  tme  one,  I  think 
they  have  in  this  instance  gone  farther  than  sound  reason- 
ing and  the  precedents  of  our  l^slation  will  justify.  .  .  . 
This  unhappy  population  has  a  special  claim  on  any  assist- 
ance that  Parliament  can  give.  The  evil  has  in  a  gpreat 
measure  been  created  by  Parliament  itself.  .  .  .  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  no  violation  even  of  the  most 
scrupulous  principles  to  ask  Parliament  to  give  what  relief 
it  can.  Laissez  faire  is  an  admirable  doctrine,  but  it  must 
be  applied  on  both  sides." 

This  shows  how  keenly  alive  Lord  Salisbury  is  to  the 
horrible  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  city  :  how  about 
those  in  the  country  ?  But  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  of 
drink,  the  chief  cause  of  it ;  and,  curiously  enough,  states 
that  "  the  evil  has  been  in  a  great  measure  created  by 
Parliament  itself." 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  contributed  to  the  December  number  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  (1883)  an  article  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Poor,  which  is  even  more  radical  than  Lord  Salisbury's  in 
its  suggestions  for  the  removal  of  poverty.  It  opens  with 
this  ominous  paragraph — 

^'  Social  reform  is  in  the  air.  In  the  pages  of  this 
review  able  writers  have  for  some  time  past  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  statesmen  and  politicians  the  urgency  of 
social  questions  and  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  have 
silently  undermined  the  extraordinary  show  of  outward 
prosperity  on  which  we  have  been  congratulating  ourselves 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Never  before  in  our  history 
were  wealth  and  the  evidences  of  wealth  so  abundant; 
never  before  was  luxurious  living  so  general  and  so  wanton 
in  its  display ;  and  never  before  was  the  misery  of  the  very 
poor  more  intense,  or  the  conditions  of  their  daily  life  more 
hopeless  and  more  degraded.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  income  of  the 
nation  has  increased  by  six  hundred  millions,  but  there  are 
still  nearly  a  million  persons  constantly  in  receipt  of  parish 
relief,  and  millions  more  are  always  on  the  verge  of  this 
necessity.  The  vast  wealth  which  modem  progress  has 
created  has  run  into  '  pockets ; '  individuals  and  classes 
have  grown  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  are 
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busying  tbemselvee  ia  inpenting  methods  of  wasting  the 
money  which  thoy  are  anable  to  enjoy.  Bat  the  great 
majority  of  the  '  toilers  and  spinncTB  have  derived  no 
proportionate  advantage  from  the  prosperity  which  they 
have  helped  to  create,  while  a  populatioD  eqnal  to  that  of 
the  whole  metropolis  has  remained  coDEtantly  in  n  state  of 
abject  destitution  and  misery.  Is  it  wonde^ul  that  from 
time  to  time  are  heard  marmurs  of  discontent  and  even  of 
impiitient  anger  P  What  manner  of  meo  and  women  mnst 
these  millions  of  paupers  be  if  they  can  sec  withont  re- 
pining or  resentment  the  complacent  czhibition  of  opulence 
and  case  which  is  for  ever  flaunted  ia  their  faces,  within  a 
few  hnndred  yards  of  the  noisome  courts  and  alleys  in 
which  tbey  huddle  for  warmth  and  shelter,  without  a 
single  comfort,  and  in  hourly  anxiety  for  the  barest 
necessaries  of  life  ?  The  cry  of  distress  is  as  yet  almost 
inarticulate,  but  it  will  not  always  remain  so.  The  needs 
of  the  poor  are  gradually  finding  expression  ;  the  measures 
proposed  tor  their  relief  are  coming  under  discussion.  The 
wide  circulation  of  such  books  as  the  '  Progress  and 
Poverty,'  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  the  acceptance  which 
his  proposals  have  found  among  the  working  classes,  are 
facts  fall  of  significance  and  warning.  If  something  be  not 
done  quickly  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  the  case, 
we  may  live  to  see  theories  as  wild  and  methods  as  unjust 
as  those  suggested  by  the  American  economist  adopted  as 
the  creed  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  electorate." 

He  also  ignores  drink  as  a  chief  agent  in  this  misery, 
and  suggests  a  principal  remedy  in  these  words  : — 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  state  the 
principle  on  which  alone  a  radical  reform  is  possible.  T/ie 
eJTpeTue  of  making  tovmi  habitable  for  the  toilere  who  dwell  ia 
Ihem  must  be  thrown  on  the  land  which  tlieir  toil  make* 
vaitiahle,  and  icitliout  any  effort  on  the  'part  of  its  owners. 

"  When  these  owners,  not  satisfied  with  the  unearned 
increment  which  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  has 
created,  obtain  exorbitant  returns  from  their  investment 
by  permitting  arrangements  which  make  their  property  a 
public  nuisance  and  a  public  danger,  the  State  is  entitled 
to  step  in  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  rights  which  they 
have  abased,  paying  only  such  compensation  as  will  fairly 
represent  the  worth  of  their  property  faicly  aaed." 
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If  legislation  could  remove  poverty,  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
remedy  would  doubtless  go  far  towards  doing  so ;  bat  if 
this  matter  be  left  to  legislation  only,  or  chiefly,  i.e.,  if  the 
question  of  poverty  is  made  principally  a  political  one,  and 
therefore  through  political  interests  and  reasons  introduced 
into  Parliament — instead  of  being  brought  there  by  force 
of  the  earnest,  calm,  intelligent  expression  of  the  popular 
will,  because  it  is  known  and  felt  that  the  solution  of  the 
poverty  problem  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  nation — it  is  too  likely  to  meet  with  the  same 
fate  which  has  befallen  other  great  moral  measures  when 
dealt  Avith  from  a  chiefly  political  point  of  view. 

Earl  Shaftesbnry,  in  his  part,  The  Mischief  of  State  Aid, 
in  the  symposium  on  poverty  and  its  remedies  {Nineteenth 
Century,  December,  1883),  admirably  points  this  fact  in 
these  woixis : 

"  If  the  State  is  to  be  summoned  not  only  to  provide 
houses  for  the  labouring  classes,  but  also  to  supply  such 
dwellings  at  nominal  rents,  it  will,  while  doing  something 
on  behalf  of  their  physical  condition,  utterly  destroy  their 
moral  energies.  The  State  is  bound  in  a  case  such  as  this 
to  give  every  facility  by  law  and  enabling  statutes,*  but 
the  work  itself  should  be  founded  and  proceed  on  voluntary 
effort,  for  which  there  is  in  the  country  an  adequate 
amount  of  wealth,  zeal,  and  intelligence.  .  .  .  Were  a 
central  committee  formed  in  the  city  of  London,  consisting 
of  gentlemen  of  power,  wealth,  and  inflnence,  who  would 
undertake  to  organize  such  a  movement,  form  local  com- 
mittees (for  local  committees  there  must  be  in  the  several 
districts),  and  issue  an  appeal,  there  would  be  in  the  present 
day,  few  can  doubt  it,  a  ready  and  ample  response.  These 
gentlemen  would  determine  how  far  they  could  proceed 
without  new  legislation  ;  though  additional  laws,  if  required 
at  all,  would  be  required  rather  for  the  completion  than  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work.  The  powers  already  in 
existence  should  be  called  into  operation.  They  are  far 
greater  than  most  people  are  aware  of." 

These  are  invaluable  suggestions,  but,  as  Earl  Shaftes- 
bury himself  told  me,  "  It  is  impossible,  absolutely  impos- 
sible, to  do  anything  to  permanently  or  considerably  relieve 
this  poverty,  until  we  have  got  rid  of  the  curse  of  drink.*' 

•  Enabling  Statutes,  14  and  15  Tict.  chap.  34  of  1851. 
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And  tonardfl  this  end  a  report  from  sach  committeea  a,B  Mp^nu- 
Lord  Shaftesbniy  aaggeste,  wonld  nndonbtedly  accomplish  ^JXnbir 

The  Terr  removal  of  drink  would  make  it  physically  ^w^'iun 
impossible  tor  the  poor  to  sink  so   low  ae  they  now  do,  g«rWorib* 
because  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  deadening,  narcotizing  drink." 
effects  that  drink  exercises  on  body  and  soul,  that  human 
beings  can   be  brought  to   endure  the  lowest  kinds  of 
degmdfttion. 

Without  the  benumbing  influence  of  drink,  many  wonld 
awaken  to  their  degraded  condition,  and  this  awakening 
would  enable  poor  relief  committees  to  do  most  beneficent 
and  effective  work. 

For  example,  a  Workiitg  WoTnan,  in  tlie  column  on  The  ■*  working 
London  Poor  (^Daily  News,  l)eci?mber  1,  1S83),  suggests  the  idier,  tm- 
establishment  of  "  A  Labour  Registry  Office,  conducted  by  ^Jj^^"" 
Government  or  a  company,  where  information  might  be  meniof* 
obtained  as  to  every  kind  of  labourer,  mechanic,  or  clerk  SboS""' 
required.     To  be  effectual,  it  should  of  conrse  be  necessary  ^"'•'p'  ^ 
to  have  these  ofliccs  in  hU  parts  of  the  country,  connected  jcnS^         ' 
perhaps  with  the  post-office  or  workmen's  clubs;  they  coold  ^       ■■" 
be  applied  to  by  letter  or  personally.     A  certificate   or 
recommendation  from  the  last  employer  should  be  made  a 
fine  quii  non ;  thus  enabling  all  good  workmen  to  obtain 
employment,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  now.     It 
seems  to  me  that  the  mattor  ia  worth  a  trial,  especially  as 
a  Buccpssful  instance  is  before  us  of  a  domestic  servants' 
agency.     At. this  establishment  no  servant  is  put  on  the 
list  until  a  foim  has  been  sent  to  the  former  master  or 
mistress,    which   they   are  desired   to   fill   up   as   to   the 
character  of  the  sci-rant  applying  for  a  place.     This,  if 
conscientiously  tilled  up,  ia  a  great  deterrent  to  character- 
less servants  from  ajiplying." 

Another  remedy,  which  Government,  and  such  poor  SnggMiion 
relief  committees  aa  Earl  Shaftesbury  suggests,  might  J^iinb. 
co-operateineffecting,  consists  in  the  establishment  of  sober  "^"'^^ 
working  men's  banks,*  where  those  deemed  by  a  proper  ingmtD'a 

*  A  moat  valnable  Bng^gtion  aa  to  the  formation  aud  conduct  of 
working  men's  banka  JB  t^vcn  in  Mr.  L.  0.  Smith's  Open  Letter  I;  the 
LabmirFri  of  Sweden  (Btocliholiii,  1883).  Thii  letter  is,  as  a  whoto, 
BO  rich  in  practical  snggcetionB,  that  it  tranglated  Bod  aoini  broad- 
cast over  Great  Britain,  it  would  do  much  to  n     * 
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board  of  jndges  fit  recipients  of  pecnniary  aid,  should 
obtain  it  free  of  interest,  and  on  the  understanding  that  it 
was  left  to  their  honour  to  return  such  sums  when  able  to 
do  so.     But  no  drinking  person  should  be  entitled  to  aoch 
aid,  simplj  on  the  ground  of  his  unreliability,  and  the 
probability  that  the   money  would   go   to   the   puhlicaa 
rather  than   to   the  improvement  of   his  own  condition. 
Special  arrangements  encouraging  the  deposit  of  savings, 
with  a  view  to  the  support  of  widows  and  children  of  sober 
working-men,  might  be  made  in  these  banks ;  and  a  special 
department  could  be  pro\'ided  for  the  deposit  of  savings 
from  drink,  which  could  be  promoted  by  many  carefully 
considered  regulations;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  surety 
that  when  the  total  amount  of  deposit  of  this  character- 
representing  moral  growth  through  resistance  to  tempta- 
tion— should  have  reached  a  certain  figure,  it  should  be 
augmented  by  a  liberal  gift,  and  a  similar  gift  follow  upon 
a   future   specified   increase ;   so  that  reformed   drinkers 
would  be  strengthened  in  their  reformation,  not  only  by 
knowing   that   something  was  safe  for  a  rainy  day,  for 
accident,  for  illness,  or  for  some  good  enterprise  for  better- 
ing their  condition,  but  that  in  case  of  their  death  their 
wives  and  children  would  be  provided  for. 

If  the  aristocracy  and  the  wealth  of  London  would 
establish  and  maintain  an  adequate  institution  of  this 
kind,  the  expense  to  them  individually  would  be  trifling 
in  proportion  to  their  means,  while  the  return  in  the 
diminution  of  poor  taxes,  and  in  the  imperishable  wealth 
of  doing  good,  would  be  very  great ;  and,  a  still  more  vital 
point,  they  would  lessen  the  gross  total  of  wrong  which 
saturates  civilization,  retarding  human  progress  in  the 
proportion  of  the  existing  amount  of  ill. 

There  are  links  between  the  den  and  the  palace,  ties 
between  the  millionnaire  and  the  beggar,  the  vij*tuou8  and 
the  wicked.  Generally  there  exists  a  constant  gradation 
between  these  conditions,  at  times  there  is  a  sudden  trans- 
position from  the  one  to  the  other;  the  connecting  pro- 
cesses are  usually  invisible,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
real,  and  work  out  the  results  "with  terrible  certainty 
and  accuracy. 

men's  minds  an  intelligent  notion  of  how  to  improve  their  whole 
ccoDomic,  moral,  social,  and  political  position. 
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If  England  continae  practicallj  to  ignore,  or  condone 
and  minimize  the  drink  evil  as  the  root  of  porcrt;,  infamy, 
and  crime,  she  will  reap  the  frnits  of  this  error.  Only 
with  the  BolntioQ  of  this  problem  will  real  goodneas,  with 
the  happiness  and  peace  they  engender,  come  into  those 
hearts  and  homes  where  wealth  and  Inxnry  now  only 
emphauze  the  unrest,  the  hollownesa,  and  the  hardness  of 
their  prosperons  inmates. 

Contiasting  the  scenes  in  the  London  slnms  with  the  jji^i 
Aplendoar  and  Uriah   Iniury  of  London's  wealthy  homes,  n«K 
Mr.  Francis  Peek  (Social  Wreckage,  London,  1883)  says,  ^»] 
"How  startling   the  contrast  between   the   magnifieence  qwii 
there  and  the  sordid  dciititntion  here ;  between  these  fair,  JJIj^ 
richly  clad,  attractive  women  and  tbose  hideous  hnman 
beings  of  the  same  sex,  who  sit  shivering  in  rags   and 
grimed  with  dirt !     la  it  asked  who  in  responsible  for  snch 
a  contrast  ?     Sarely  every  indolent  man  or  woman,  who, 
living  in  ease  and  plenty,  leaves   things    to  take  their 
chance  nndcr  the  excuse  of  business  for  want  of  power, 
but  really  with  the  unexpressed  plea  of  Cain,  '  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ? ' 

"  Retribution  is  the  law  of  the  nniverse.  If  we  allow 
our  brothers  and  sisters  U>  drag  out  their  existence  in 
degradation,  panperism,  and  crime,  a  time  will  come,  even 
in  this  world,  when  selfishness,  pride,  and  indolence  will 
bring  their  bitter  reward.  If  the  Christian  teaching  of 
brotherhood  be  ignored,  the  words  '  liberty,  fraternity, 
equality  '  may  once  more  become  a  battle-cry  of  revenge 
fr^m  liose  to  whom  the  acknowledgment  of  their  fraternity 
has  been  cIenie<J.  Every  EnKlishman,  every  Engl i.sh woman, 
can  do  something,  and  they  who  decline  to  work  in  the 
caose  of  the  poor,  fail  not  less  in  their  duty  to  their 
cooatry  and  to  their  God." 

I  am  impelled  to  repeat  that  if  this  problem  of  poverty 
is  left  to  le-^(,lation  on!y.  it  will  in  the  finrt  instance  be 
most  probaby  lon^  delayed,  while  the  royal  commission 
gathers  evidence,  and  mnch  time  will  be  wasted  in  con* 
ttorersy  and  fen?in^  over  the  report,  with  danger  of  it« 
beine  ultimately  .shelved  or  rendered  irroperative -,  other 
me&j-ares  monr  suitable  for  leffislation.  and  for  that  reason 
more  practicable,  will  be  deferred,  and  when  the  longed- 
for  legiftatkm  does  come,  it  will  hardly,  as  the  saying 
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goes,  be  worth  the  candle.     Parliamentarj  effectiTeness  is 
well  sammed  up  in  the  ancient  threadbare  hexameter : 


"  Ftaurturiant  xDontes  nascitnr  ridicnliis  mus." 

Generally  speaking,  legislation  is  satisfactorj  only  in 
the  degree  that  a  minimum  of  private  and  corporate 
interest  is  at  stake,  and  as  very  large  individual  interests 
are  in  manifold  ways  concerned  in  any  legislation  for  poor- 
maintenance  by  the  State,  it  seems  sanguine  to  expect  very 
much  directly  from  the  present  movement. 

I  wish,  however,  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  or 
meaning  that  the  State  has  no  responsibilities  or  power  to 
do  much  towards  the  alleviation  of  such  suffering  as  tbe 
press  of  England  is  now  discussing ;  nor  would  I,  if  I 
knew  it,  say  anything  to  check  the  beneficent  warmth 
that  has  buret  out  toward  the  poverty-stricken.  Bnt  it 
is  surely  well  to  remember  that  even  the  most  excellent 
legislation,  if  not  preceded  by  the  necessary  preparation 
for  its  application  and  reception,  must  largely  become  a 
failure.  Legislation  for  poverty  must  more  than  any  other 
be  preceded  by  moral  education  and  reform ;  otherwise 
even  the  best  legislation  would  only  remove  poverty,  as 
we  remove  fruit  from  a  tree,  leaving  behind  all  that  will 
produce  another  harvest  of  the  sama 

This  fact  was  terribly  and  thoroughly  illustrated  in 
the  great  French  Revolution.  The  watchword  of  the 
Assembly  was,  "  Let  no  one  bring  up  in  opposition  the 
rights  of  property.  The  right  of  property  cannot  be  the 
right  to  starve  fellow-citizens.  The  fruits  of  the  earth, 
like  the  air,  belong  to  all  men." 

Wages   were  determined  by  law,  and  bounties  were 
created  for  the  poor, 
iqui  OD  In  speaking  of  this  time  the  eminent  French  economist, 

fSJulwe  Blanqui,  in  his  History  of  Political  Economy  (Paris,  1860), 
Buret       says — 

["^*  "  All  of  wealth  and  felicity  which  philanthropic  legis- 

irty.  lation  could  decree  was  decreed,  but  the  people  found  that 
public  wealth  followed  other  laws  than  those  of  compul- 
sion. Governments  and  individuals  were  forced  to  seek  the 
elements  of  future  greatness  elsewhere  than  in  mere  legis- 
lative programmes ;  "  they  found  "  that  the  finest  laws 
are  insufficient  to  secure  to  each  citizen    a  prosperooa 
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condition,  HDlees  he  co-operates  with  tbem  in  labour  and 
morality," 

Laws,  then,  are  eecondary  consideration B,  proper  con-  IbUtMuI 
ditions  and  proper  men  being  the  first  requisites.     It  raaj  ^"^J^bS* 
trnlj  be  said  that  ideal  laws  and  ioBtitations  prematurely  toumuugn 
Beonred,  i.e.,  secared  to  people  unfit  to  appreciate,  enforce,  "  '"*"*■ 
and  maintain  them,  result  not  only  in  swift  and  certain 
disasters,  and  in  complications    which   have  a  long  evil 
evolntion,  hat  force  realization  of  the  ideal  thus  songht  for 
to  recE'de  into  a  more  distant  future  than  the  processes  of 
wise  approach  would  hare  made  necessary. 

A  BCbemo  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  which  has  within  a 
few  years  taken  great  hold  of  the  public  mind,  is  that  of 
land  nationalization,  i.e.,  the  transfer  of  laud  from  indi- 
vidual to  state  ownership.  (See  p.  403.)  It  is  of  moat 
ancient  origin,  having  b^n  practically  applied  by  several 
of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity.  In  modern  times,  during 
the  Fi-CQch  RevoJntion,  it  was  tried  with  signal  failure, 
when  the  Conatitaent  Assembly  of  1789  decided  to  put  the 
whole  burden  of  taxation  on  the  land,  except  tlie  property 
tax  and  custom  duties. 

However  monstrons  and  absurd  the  present  scheme  of  Ur.  Htnnr 
land  nationalization  may  at  first  thought  appear,  it  cannot  ^EmlV 
be  denied  that  ita  idea  is  noble ;  and  further,  it  must  be  i«iii  nuhm- 
ftdmittcd  that  in  theory  this  scheme,  as  advanced  by  Mr.  ™'i?fl^"* 
Henry  George — in  essence  the  same  as   the  schemes  of  po^wiy. 
Stuart  Mill   and  Herbert  Spencer — is  unassailable ;  and 
were  the  elements  and  conditiona  of  society  ideal  in  them- 
selves and  ideally  adjusted,  it  would  be  practicable  and  a 
blessing.     Bat  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem — in 
this  case  as  in  so  many  others — is  quite  different  from  the 
theoretical  one. 

If  we  investigate  the  scheme  of  land  nationalization  to  Ntitberttmi, 
see  what  are  the  posBibilities  for  its  becoming  a  blessing,  ^p,^ 
we  are    faced  at  the  outset  with    conditions  most   unfit  P^j™ 
and    people    most  unripe  for  bo    profound    an     experi- 
ment. 

Xo  one  who  understands  human  charact«r  expects  that 
the  landed  proprietors  would  yield  op  their  lands  merely 
because  of  a  popular  demand.  Holders  of  the  land,  the^ 
hold  the  power,  and,  holding  the  power,  can  defy  public 
opinion.      A  reyolution,  therefore,  would  be  required,  a 
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terrible  and  bloody  revolntion  for  dispossessing  the  land- 
lord. 

History  has  shown  that  it  is  not  the  traest,  most  un- 
selfish, and  wise  men  who  lead  reyolations,  bnt  rather  those 
who  can  vie  with  and  surpass  the  masses  in  inflamed 
coansel,  in  passioD,  in  nnreflecting  hardihood,  bnitality, 
and  crimes. 

And,  after  a  snccessfnl  revolntion,  what  then  ? 

In  the  stead  of  experienced  and  reflecting,  if  ofttimes 
hard  and  selfish,  govenm^^nts,  we  should  find  an  ignorant, 
selfish,  bigoted  populace,  frenzied  and  seething  under  the 
new  tyrants,  self-substituted  for  the  former  masters  ?  And 
if  the  i-e volution ists  had  been  unanimous  in  their  vengeance 
upon  the  holders  of  land,  where  would  this  unanimity  be 
when  it  came  to  the  division  of  the  spoils  ? 

Violence,  arrogance,  greed,  these  are  the  motives  which 
actuate  and  appeal  to  the  masses  in  excited  times,  and 
these  would  naturally  be  the  characteristics  of  those  who, 
having  led  the  revolution,  would  next  assume  leadership 
in  shaping  the  new  order  of  things.  And  these  certainly 
are  not  the  men  most  qualified  to  reconstitute  humanity 
upon  a  basis  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  or  fitted 
to  recast  the  whole  mould  of  social  life  in  a  harmoniooB 
correspondence  with  these  principles. 

The  wolf  is  not  the  fitting  guardian  of  the  sheepfold, 
nor  is  the  coarse,  brutal,  successful  revolutionist  the  right 
agent  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  helpless. 

Again,  such  a  reconstruction  as  is  implied  by  land 
nationalization  would  require  years  and  years  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  for  its  realization.  It  would  require  not  only 
the  wisest,  firmest,  and  largest  harmonious  council  of  men, 
but  also  the  most  unselfish,  the  most  consistently  self- 
abnegating. 

Where  are  these  men  to  be  found?  Where  is  that 
great  body  of  officials  who  in  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  this  subversive  experiment  would  need,  and 
indeed  could  have,  no  check  upon  their  activity,  but  that 
of  their  conscientiousness  ? 

There  is  not  enough  individual  unselfishness — cultivated 
and  practical  unselfishness — in  the  whole  range  of  humanity 
covered  under  the  word  civilization  to  stock  one  coantr 
or  state  with  enough  religion,  pure  and  ondefiled,  enoogh 
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of  neigliboiirlmess  sacli  as  the  Master  tanght,  to  mate  tbe 
laod  nationalization  experiment  other  than  dangeronslj 
revolntioiiary,  and  one  whose  worst  effects  would  be 
suffered  bj  itfi  noblest  npholders. 

Where  is  the  nation,  the  people,  ready  to  accept  all  the 
rislcB,  adversities,  and  innnnterable  calamities  certain  to 
accornpanr  so  stnpendons  a  reconstmction  nf  state  and 
society,  and  go  on  waiting  for  an  indefinite  period,  patiently 
for  tbe  outcome  P 

Until  man  hat  been  regenerated,  thorough-going  schemes 
which  involve  a  general  levelling  of  social  and  economic 
inequalities  and  distinctions  mast  be  premature,  and  there- 
fore the  land  nationalization  as  now  proposed  is  oat  of  the 
qnestion  ;  selfishness  cannot  be  permanently  tcnuted  to 
guard  against  selfish  and  administer  unselfish  decrees.  Tieftmnd*. 
And  the  fonudation  of  any  individual  or  national  regene-  iDiu<idu7 
ration  must  be  laid  in  temperance.  ""'m!' 

This  truth  was  inculcated  and  emphasized  in  the  first  mSatbei^ 
plea  made  by  the  founder  of  the  modem  English  Temper-  ^^°'*'' 
ance  movement,  Mr.  Joseph  Livesay  (27m  Moral  Reformer, 
Jnly  1,  1831),  in  these  words :  "  While  drinking  cotttinuei, 
poverty  and  vice  will  prevail,  and  until  this  it  abandoned  no 
regulatiotu,  no  efforti,  no  authority  under  heaven,  can  raiae 
the  condition  of  the  irorking  clasaes." 

Figures  speak  loudly  and  clearly  on  this  point.  In 
ronnd  numbers  the  total  rents  in  the  United  Kingdom 
annually  for  farms  is  £60,000,000,  and  for  houses, 
£70,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  drink  traffic,  as  we  saw 
iu  chap,  z.,  far  exceeds  both  these  sums  put  together. 

And  when  we  remember  that  the  increase  or  decrease  soggtitiom 
of  this  enormous  drink   bill   has  depended  chiefly  upon  m<(biba 
opportnnity,  that   it  has   increased  with  tho  increase  of  '"'^?5j 
prosperity  and  decreased  with  the  decrease  of  prosperity,  it  und^nn- 
seems  very  clear  which  reform,  drink  or  land  nationaliza-  ^'^^''ba 
tion,    is  of  paramount   importance   to   the  nation.      For  uumpiidHd 
were   laud   nationalization    realized  without   temperance,  wmpHua 
the   enormously    widened   opportunity  for  drink    would  "fi"™- 
Boon  show,  in  overflowing  lists  of  poverty,  insanity,  and 
crime,  how  idle  must  all  schemes  of  reform  be  which  are 
not  based,  in  tbe  first  instance,  on  the  self-control  of  the 
individual,    the   very   power  which   drink    most    fatally 
deetroys. 
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CommcntiDg  on  the  appalling  Black  List  of  drink 
criminality  occurring  in  England  daring  the  last  week  of 
1883  and  the  first  week  of  1884,  and  summarized  in  the 
Alliance  News,  the  Grinuhy  News  says — 

**  Mr.  Henry  George  is  going  up  and  down  lecturing 
about  *  Progress  and  Poverty,*  and  telling  us  that  all  the 
evils  from  which  we  sufEer  may  be  directly  or  indii^ectlj 
traced  to  our  land  laws.     Surely,  even  Mr.  George  mtist  tee 
that  iw  reform  in  land  laws  can  do  much  for  a  nation  that 
permits  itself  to  be  demoralized  in  this  way  by  the  traffic  in 
strong  drink.     We  spend  twice  as  much  on  drink  as  on 
rent,  and  the  results  are  before  us  in  this  blackest  of  black 
lists.     Talk  of  our  people  now  being  able  to  enjoy  them- 
selves ^  rationally ; '  how  can  this  be  affirmed  so  long  as  in 
two  short  weeks  we  produce  results  like  these  in  our  towns 
and  cities  ?     Some  one  has  said  that  so  long  as  we  drink 
bitter  ale,  our  cities  must  send  up  their  '  Bitter  Ciy,*  and 
we  believe  this  is  the   sober  truth.     The  other  day  Mr. 
Chamberlain  told  the  shipowners  of  this  country  that  the 
present  loss  of  life  among  our  seamen  could  not  be  any 
longer  allowed  to  go  on,  and  that  Parliament  must  take 
decided  action.     It  is  high  time  that  some  one  said  the 
same  thing  about  the  loss  of  life  and  character  and  pro- 
si)erity  through  the  drink  traffic.     The  fact  is,  we  are  as  a 
nation  thoroughly  demoralized  by  this  bloated  interest." 

It  is  not  easy  to  picture  what  the  condition  of  this 
nation  would  be  were  the  scheme  of  land  nationalization 
to   be   accomplished   without    having    been  preceded  by 
thorough  temperance   reform  and  that   establishment   of 
individual  self-control,  of  sanity  of  mind  and  conscience 
inseparable   from  true  temperance  reform.      The  results 
likely  to  spring  from  those  ample  opportunities  for  nn- 
limit<jd  supplies  of  drink,  which  the  prosperity  promised 
to    the    individual   by   the    land    nationalization    scheme 
would  afford,  may  be  partly  understood  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  scenes  described  in  our  papers  and  journals  as 
occurring  at  Brighton  beach,  early  in  1884.     I  quote  the 
following  from  the  Evening  Standard  (February  7,  1884)  : — 
fitfi^         "  The  disgusting  scenes  which  took  place  near  Brighton, 
JJJ     consequent  upon  some  casks  of  beer  and  spirits  from  the 
enes  ill-fated  Simla  being  washed  ashore,  are  enough  to  excite 
rown  ^'onder  as  to  how  much  a  man  is,  even  in  the  nineteenth 
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century,  the  Bapcrior  of  the  beasts.  It  is  a,  hnmiliating  uiianrnm 
fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  ^^li^iin 
who,  if  given  free  access  to  intoxicants,  will  dtink  until  tnch. 
they  fall  insensible.  The  crowd  on  the  beach  near  Brighton 
fell  upon  the  casks  like  wild  beasts,  numbers  became  in- 
toxicated, many  would  have  been  drowned  had  not  the 
coastgaard  dragged  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  advancing 
tide,  several  had  the  narrowest  of  escapee  of  death  from 
the  quantity  of  spirits  they  had  swallowed,  and  one  man 
actually  died.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  it  is  from  no 
consideration  of  decency,  morality,  or  Bclf-respcct  that 
a  vast  number  of  men  are  restrained  from  drinking  to 
&  point  of  intoiication,  but  tluit  it  is  simply  a  qneation  of 
expense.  Given  free  liquor,  and  a  mod  debauch  is  in- 
dulged in.  Such  a  fact  as  this  seems  to  show  that  all  our 
boasted  advances,  all  the  moral  benefits  of  an  extending 
education,  all  the  conventional  restraints  of  society  are 
but  snrface  deep,  and  that,  given  tcmptation^that  is, 
liquor  without  having  to  pay  for  it — a  disgusting  carouse, 
which  would  disgrace  the  dwellera  on  a  savage  island,  is 
the  result." 

Unfortunately,  this  record  by  no  means  stands  alone,  simiur 
The    WeymoTilh    and   Portland   Ouardian,   in    relatiug   the  ™1^  tJi 
scenes  which  followed  upon  the  rescue  of  the  cargo  of  the  rwcmorih. 
Itoyal   Adelaide,  wrecked   in   the  winter  of   1872,  says ;  ™,^^ 
"  Amongst  the  cargo  of  the  'Royal  Adelaide  were  a  lai^e  JSJL'uj, 
number  of  casks  and  bottles  of  spirits,  and  these,  with  the 
rest  of  the  cargo,  have  been  constantly  coming  ashore.     At 
the  time  of  the  rescue  of  the  passengers  and  crew  there 
were  a  number  of  fishermen  and  others  who  exerted  them- 
selves nobly,  worked  moat  iudefatigably,  and  dL'sorved  the 
highest   praise.      When,   therefore,   the   wrcek^igc   began 
coming  ashore,  some  spirit  casks  were  broken  ojn'ii  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  men.     The  coastguardsmen  and  otliei-s, 
too,  remained  in  charge  of  tbo  salved  goods  during  the 
whole  of  Monday  night.  .  .  .  What  was  onr  astonishment, 
on  visiting  the  beach  next  morning,  to  find  that  not  only 
did  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  present  a  very  melancholy 
aspect,  but  that  there  was  a  much  more  appalling  and 
heart-sickening  sight  on  the  beach,  viz.,  men  lying  about 
in  all  directions  in  a  state  of  the  most  beastly  intoxication. 
.  .  .  lilea  were  found  lying  insensible  beside  a  cask  of 
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spirits,  or  wifch  flasks,  bottles,  and  other  vessels  beneath 
them.  In  the  vicinity  of  two  or  three  casks  there  were 
two  men  lying  head  to  head  in  this  condition.  The  first 
fatal  case  was  that  of  a  lad  employed  as  errand  boy  by 
a  Weymouth  grocer.  Then  wo  heard  of  a  man  named 
Smith,  who  was  not  expected  to  live  another  hour.  On 
proceeding  to  the  Ferry  Bridge,  we  saw  two  men,  one  of 
-whom  was  just  brought  from  the  beach  insensible  and  died 
immediately,  and  the  other  of  whom  had  been  lying  in 
a  state  of  insensibility  for  upwards  of  three  hours."  And 
the  Temperance  Record  (December  7, 1872),  in  an  article  on 
Drinking  Disasters  and  Shipwrecks^  says :  "  On  the  Irish 
coast,  after  the  recent  wreck  of  the  Kinsdale,  upwards  of 
eighty  men  wei^e  lying  in  a  state  of  stupor  from  the  horrible 
effects  of  the  drink  extracted  from  a  hundred  and  fifty 
barrels  of  ale  that  had  been  washed  ashore." 

How  true  are  Richard  Cobden's  words,  that  "  the 
temperance  cause  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  social  and 
political  reform  " ! 

As  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  M.P.,  said,  when  addressing 
a  Blue  Ribbon  meeting  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (January  19), 
'^  Neither  franchises  nor  education  nor  sociid  transforma- 
tions will,  of  themselves,  keep  people  sober ;  and  sobriety 
must  precede  all  moral,  mentel,  and  political  reformation, 
if  that  reformation  is  to  be  real."  * 
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§  94.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  innocent  and  cheap 
amusement  for  the  masses,  and  a  fatal  plenty  of  cheap 
amusements  which  are  not  innocent. 

"  Innocent  pleasure,"  says  Dr.  Channing  (op.  cit.)y  "  has 
not  been  sufficiently  insisted  on.  ...  A  people  should  be 
guarded  against  temptation  to  unlawful  pleasures  by  furnish- 
ing the  means  of  innocent  ones,  such  as  produce  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  such  as  refresh  instead  of  exhausting  the 
system,  such  as  recur  frequently  rather  than  continue  long, 
such  as  send  us  back  to  our  daily  duties  invigorated  in  body 
and  mind.  .  .  .  Such  as  we  can  enjoy  in  the  presence  and 
society  of  respectable  friends ;  such  as  are  chastened  with 
self-respect,  and  accompanied  with  the  consciousness  that 
life  has  a  higher  end  than  to  be  amused.  ...  In  every 
community  there  must  be  pleasures  and  relaxations  and 

*  Report  in  Good  Templar^s  Watchword,  Febmazy  4, 1884. 
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means  of  agreeable  excitement,  and  if  innocent  ones  are 
not  furnished,  resort  will  be  had  to  criminal.  Man  was 
made  to  enjoy  as  well  as  to  labour,  and  the  state  of  society 
should  be  adapted  to  this  principle  of  human  nature.*' 

He  speaks  earnestly  of  the  humanizing  power  of  music,*  T^e  power 
its  mnuence  in  homes  and  in  public  assemblies,  to  protect  oftbesuge 
from  the  vice  of  drink  and  its  kindred  dissipations.     Of  ^"-i^ 
the  stage,  he  says,  ''  The  drama  answers  a  high  purpose 
when  it  places  us  in  the  presence  of  the  most  solemn  and 
striking  events  of  human  history,  and  lays  bare  to  us  the 
human  heart  in  its  most  powerful,  appalling,  and  glorious 
workings." 

A  play  of  this  kind,  which  occupied  with  an  almost  The  moral 
unexampled  success  the  boards  of  the  Princess's  Theatre,  SSiaeooe  ^ 
London,  for  a  year  (1883),  is  the  Silver  King,  a  modern  p^^., 
melodrama  much  in  advance  of  recent  popular  works  of  Theatre 
this  class.     In  this  play,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  probably  the  Sli*ilJ?nient 
best  living  representative  of  the  higher  moral  purposes  ofMrAViiaon 
and  poetic  possibilities  of  dramatic  art,  powerfully  portrays 
the  story  of  a  man  who  drinks  away  his  chances  and  pro- 
spects, the  peace  of  his  yonng  wife,  and  the  livelihood  of 
his  children,  while  he  is  yet  young. 

Bnt  he  is  brought  to  bay  by  the  occurrence  of  a  murder 
of  which  he  is  innocent,  but  which  he  supposes  himself  to 
have  committed  while  in  a  dranken  frenzy. 

His  dreadful  situation  and  the  shame  and  anguish  he 
has  brought  upon  his  faithful  wife  and  little  ones  com- 
pletely sober  him.  Another  clever  turn  in  the  plot,  by 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  a  borning  car 
while  fleeing  from  justice,  gives  him  the  opportunity  to 

*  At  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Ellicott,  a  meeting  of  the  Popalar 
Ballad  Concert  Committee  wag  held  on  Satnrdaj,  in  the  drawinp^-room 
of  No.  35,  Great  Camberland  Place,  Hyde  Park.  The  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  presided.  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  the  honorary 
Beoretary,  gave  an  account  of  the  movement,  and  spoke  of  the  aaccess- 
fal  formation  of  choral  classes,  in  which  the  students  were  all  joang 
men  and  women  working  in  shops  and  factories.  Lord  Brabazon, 
Sir  Jnlius  Benedict,  Mr.  Samuel  Morlej,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edmund  Gumey, 
Mr.  Horsfall,  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  and  others  spoke  in  support  of 
resolutions  commending  the  objects  of  the  society  to  general  support. 
— Temperance  Recftrd  (April,  1883).  And  the  Saturday  concerts  in 
Exeter  Hall,  under  the  management  of  the  National  Temperance 
LeafiTue,  during  this  and  last  winter,  have  done  much  to  wean  the 
working  people  of  London  from  the  publio-hoofle. 
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repent  and  reform,  of  which  he  avails  himself.  In  tbe 
scenes  which  portray  the  moral  descent,  the  abrupt  shock, 
and  the  moral  recovery,  there  is  a  forceful  illustration  of 
the  impossibility  of  worthy  character  not  based  on  self- 
control  and  jnst  regard  to  the  right*  of  others ;  and  there 
is  preached  a  painfully  impressive  yet  hopeful  sermon  on 
the  curse  of  drink.  The  men  who  write,  the  artists  who 
present  such  a  play,  do  a  distinct  and  signal  service  to 
humanity. 

Another  play  called  Drink  (an  adaptation  by  the  lat« 
Mr.  Charles  Reade,  of  IjAssommoir),  as  presented  at  the 
Adelphi,  London,  with  Charles  Warner  in  the  leading  roUy 
pictured  the  career  of  this  vice  in  making  total  wreck 
of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  qualities  of  the  hero  in 
a  manner  almost  too  terrible  to  contemplate. 

The  lesson  and  the  warning  conveyed  in  this  play 
would,  perhaps,  be  less  deterrent  to  those  in  sorest  need 
of  such  admonition,  the  very  hopelessness  of  the  total 
impression  being  calculated  rather  to  palsy  than  to  spur 
the  flagging  will  and  limp  moral  impulse  characteristic 
of  the  victims  of  this  vice.  But  to  those  not  yet  come 
under  its  thrall,  the  spectacle  is  one  to  withhold  them  even 
from  the  verge  of  danger.  That  many  witnesses  of  both 
these  plays,  sought  merely  for  sensation,  and  carried 
nothing  away  with  them  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  the 
moment,  or  went  from  them  to  public-houses  to  drink  in 
mockery  or  bravado,  or  to  dull  uncomfortable  flntterings 
of  conscience  and  reason,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  good 
lessons  were  taught,  and  most  effectively  illustrated,  to  a 
large  majority  capable  of  appreciating  and  remembering 
them. 

But  this  question  of  healthy  amusement,  and  elevating 
recreation  does  not  stop  with  music  and  the  drama. 
Human  ingenuity  has  by  no  means  exhausted  itself;  hardly 
can  it  be  said  to  have  as  yet  really  taxed  itself  in  the 
provision  of  amusements  which  inspire  and  recreate  as 
well  as  please.  In  this  direction  most  effective  and  blessed 
work  against  the  evil  of  drink  can  and  ought  to  be 
done.* 

*  Addressing  Parliament  in  April,  1866,  Mr.  J.  A.  Roebuck,  M.P., 
said,  "  Yon  close  the  pictnre-gallcries  and  mnsenms  on  hoUdays  and 
feast  days,  bnt  yon  leave  wide  open  the  gin-shop  and  the  beer^shop ; 
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In  bis  address  to  the  schools  at  Liverpool  (January  26,  Tb«  uu 
1 884),  the  bite  Dnke  of  Albany  said.  "  J  shall  be  glad  to  ^^°  „„ 
say  a  few  words  here  about  the  pleasures  of  the  poor  and  uib  dui;  oi 
the  part  that  the  rich  may  fitly  take  in  providing  them,  proyidlng' 
For   I   believe   that  there  are  some  persons — not  careless  pi'"»nre  n 
or  unkind  persons  Only,  but   what  may  be  called  profes-     ' '™"' 
sionat    philanthropists — who    hold    that    any    attempt    to 
provide  the  poor  with  music,  flowers,  and  amusements,  and 
the  like,  is  merely  foolish  and  sentimental,  and  that  our 
duty  to  them  lies  only  in  the  more  serious  region  of  educa- 
tion, religion,  and  so  on.     This  is  a  point  of  view  whiifh 
I  can  never  quite  understand.     I  cannot  underetand  how  a 
■ntan  can  feel  himself  so  separate  from  hie  fellMO-crealures  as 
to  think  that  the  pleasures  which  are  quite  -worth  his  attention 
in  his  oicn  case  can  become  mere  enperfiuous  trivialitiet  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  -men  and  women  and  children  who  have  so 
few  pleasures  in  all  their  lives." 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  reports  on  Intemper-  Tb*  -V(«^ 
ance,"  says  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  (November  23,  1880),  t"™.c(« 
"  is  that  of  nearly  forty  years  ago  of  a  House  of  Commons  "{^"Jj  J™' 
Committee,  and  it  suggested  the  multiplication  of  free  •mnwmmi 
libraries,  of  free  parks,  of  public  muaenms,  and  of  allied  "  jrin'k'ii 
institutions ;  and  though  these  may  be  costly  to  the  nation,  o-imf. 
they  are  less  costly  and  lees  bordenBome  to  the  ratepayer 
than  that  appalling  amount  of  drunkenness  which  feeds 
crime  and  staggers  the  imagination  to  realize  its  horrible 
extent  and  effect.     The  beat  of  the  wings  of  this  destroy- 
ing angel  are  now  on  the  air,  and,  as  in  Egypt  of  old,  we 
may  have  the  resnlt  that  there  is  not  a  house  where  there 
is  not  one  as  dead  throngh  this  vice." 


§  95.  Irrespective  of  state  and  society  generally,  there  Th^twu 
are  several  public  bodies  whose  influence  greatlyaffects  this  wT^" 
evil  of  drink.     One  snch  body  consists  of  the  local  niagie-  ^"".f^JT 
trates  who  issue  the  annual  liquor  licenses.      This  body  is  phyriduii, 
vested  with  great  authority,  and   could  accomplish  much  ^|^*|n 
if  imbued  with  an  earnest  patriotism  and  desire  to  do  their  irgird  u. 
part  in  diminishing  the  drink  cnrse,  and  that  the  public  evii.'" 
would  support  them  in  efforts  at  reducing  the  number  of 
licensed   public-houses  acems  probable  from  the  steadily 
hating  convivittl  meetings,  yon  make  tbe  people  nneocia]  drankatds. 
The  giD.Bbop  jon  lovo,  becanse  it  increatea  yonr  reTenne." 

2  E  _^^^ 
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increasing  number  of  petitions  from  varions  counties  to 
Parliament  for  local  option  or  other  means  restricting  the 
liquor  trade,  and  from  boroughs  to  magistitites  for  reduc- 
tion of  licenses. 

Last  year  offered  a  conspicuous  example  of  public 
sympathy  with  such  measures.  The  magistrates  of  Rother- 
ham,  who  I'efuscd  to  renew  a  number  of  ofE-licenses  in  that 
borough,  were  by  an  overwhelming  majority  supported  in 
their  decision  in  a  meeting  called  to  censure  their  action. 

Then  there  are  two  great  professional  bodies  upon 
whom  we  might  almost  say  it  ultimately  depends  whether 
this  drink  evil  shall  be  utterly  conquered,  i.e.,  the  physicians 
and  the  clergy.  The  physician's  prescription  extends 
over  the  life  of  man  from  conception  to  the  grave.  If  the 
physicians,  as  a  body,  persist  in  using  alcoholic  medicines, 
and  as  long  as  they  do  so,  we  may  be  able  to  check  or 
considerably  diminish  it,  but  uproot  it — never  ! 

But  the  physicians,  as  we  have  seen,  are  rapidly  be- 
coming unanimous,  both  in  opinion  and  practice,  that 
alcohol  under  nearly  all  circumstances  is  hurtful  to 
organic  life,  and  it  is  a  happy  omen  that  a  great  many  of 
the  young  students  of  medicine  are  total  abstainers. 
The  re-  Just  as  the  State  is  largely  interested  in  the  success  of 

onSe^Chureh  ^^®  liquor  traffic  because  of  the  revenues  it  brings  in,  so  also 
In  regard  to    is  the  Church,  materially  speaking,  even  more  concerned 
iviK   ^^       than  the  State  in  this  traffic,  because   of  contributions, 
tithes,  educational  and  religious  endowments,  by  dealers, 
and  because  of  large  ownership  in  public-house  property. 

In  the  days  when  this  relation  of  things  was  first  esUib- 
lished,  drink,  as  we  know,  was  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
and  rational  exhilaration  of  the  senses  ;  it  was  even  called 
that  "good  creature  of  God,'*  and  coupled  with  His  Word 
in  the  phrase  "  Beer  and  the  Bible." 

This  notion,  though  not  dissipated  everywhere  even 
yet,*  has  been  vigorously  pushed  £x)m  its  vantage  in  the 
centre  of  general  acceptance  by  the  broad  shoulders  of 
Progress,  the  knowledge  now  universal,  whether  welcome 

*  The  Alliance  News  (November  24,  1883)  reports  Mr.  H.  £. 
Edwards  as  saying,  in  an  address  to  a  conference  of  lioensed 
victaallers  in  Birmingham,  November?,  "Itnsed  to  be  'Beer  and  the 
Bible.'  Now  the  Church  says,  *  Kick  the  beer-barrel  away.'  The 
beer-barrel,  however,  will  stand  as  long  as  the  Church." 
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or  not,  that  alcohol  is  always  poison  to  body  and  mind, 
and  even  especially  to  the  latter. 

Thus  no  alternative  is  left  open  to  the  Church  but  that 
of  severing  itself  from  all  association  with  it,  and  it  most 
be  admitted  that  it  has  set  bravely  to  work  to  do  this. 

When  the  modem  temperance  movement  first  began  to  The  origin 
obtain  hold  of  the  public  heart  of  England,  the  Chnrch  JPthfcSJroii 
opposed  it  strenuously,  and  the  bitterness  against  it  may  of  EngUnd 
be  said  to  have  reached  its  height  when  the  Evangelical  mSremSr 
Alliance  of  Edinburgh  proposed,  in  1847,  as  subjects  for 
discussion — "  How  far  the  study  of  physical  facts  led  to 
infidelity,  and  the  connection  betwixt  teetotalism  and  in- 
fidelity.'*    In  1862,  some  two  hundred  clergymen,  headed 
by  Canon  Henry  J.  Ellison,  initiated  a  church  temperance 
movement,  which,  chiefly  owing  to  the  devotion,  enthu- 
siasm, tact,  and  capacity  of  Canon  Ellison,  has  strengthened 
and  spread    until  now   it   virtually  embraces  the   largest 
portion  of   the  Church  of  England.     Of  this  movement, 
known  as   the  Church   of   England  Temperance  Society, 
the  Queen   is   patron,   the   Archbishop  of   Canterbury  is 
president ;  all  the  bishops  are  enrolled  under  its  banners, 
and  Canon  Ellison  is  still  its  chairman. 

When  called  before  the  Lord's  Committee  in  1880, 
Canon  Ellison  said — 

"I   call    your   lordships'   attention   to   the   prayer  of  Th« **"»"* 
14,000  clergy,  from  whom  I  believe  the  call  for  this  com-  SSSSTofUns 
mittee  originated.     In  their  memorial  to  the  bishops  they  ^"^n^' 
ask  this :   *  We,  the  undersigned,  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Tempenmct 
England,  venture  respectfully  to  appeal  to  your  lordships,  Se^iSrd'i 
as  the  only  members  of  our  order  in  Parliament,  as  such,  Committee 
most  earnestly  to  support  measures  of  the  further  restric-  canon  Henry 
tion  of  the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors  in  this  country.  J.  Eiii«>n, 

mr  •         1  1      e  t  ^        -    ^'        i  '    >     chAirman.of 

We  are  convmceo,  most  of  us,  from  an  intimate  acquamt-  theiociety, 
ance  with  the  people,   extending  over  many  years,   that  [egisJSSon*n 
their  condition  can  never  bo  greatly  improved,  whether  favour  of 
intellectually,    physically,   or   religiously,   so   long   as   in-  *®™P*f*°**' 
temperance   extensively  prevails  among   them ;   and  that 
intemperance  will  prevail   so  long   as  temptations   to  it 
abound  on  every  side.'     I  cannot  help  saying  that  seeing 
that  the  excessive  drinking  of  this  country  now  is  of  such 
a  wholesale  character,  and  has  its  roots  so  very  deeply  in 
the  habits   of  the   population,  you  must  attack  it  upon 
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every  side.  We  believe  it  is  like  a  great  fortress — it  must 
be  attacked  by  investment,  by  mine,  by  sap,  and  by  direct 
attack ;  but  wliatever  other  agencies  may  be  nsed,  the 
strong  conviction  of  all  those  who,  like  myself,  have  been 
engaged  in  parochial  temperance  work  for  many  years,  is, 
that  we  can  do  very  little  without  the  assistance  of  tbe 
legislature ;  that  so  long  (as  this  memorial  says)  as  the 
temptations  exist  to  the  extent  that  they  do  exist  now,  we 
shall  scarcely  be  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  the 
intem])erance  of  the  country.'* 

When  the  present  president  was  the  Archbishop- 
Designate,  ho  wrote  fi*om  Truix)  (January  13,  1883),  that 
he  would  *'  gladly  and  anxiously  use  any  opportnnitits 
which  the  new  position  to  which  God  has  called  him  in 
the  Church  may  give  him  to  promote  by  legislation  and 
other  means  the  cause  of  temperance  in  this  country.*' 
And  now,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  his 
gi'eat  responsibilities  as  the  Primate  of  all  England,  he  has 
preached  a  temperance  gospel  which  will  make  the  record 
of  his  archiepiscopate  grow  ever  brighter  in  the  widening 
light  of  man's  advancement,  as  the  years  of  reform  and 
progress  come  gathenng  in  with  their  blessings  of  en- 
lightenment to  the  generations  we  work  and  hope  for,  bnl 
shall  not  see  in  the  flesh.  On  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  tlic  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
held  at  Lambeth  Palace,  April  29,  1884,  he  said — 

"  All  England  is  caring  about  the  housing  of  the  poor 
of  London  and  the  great  towns,  and  must  do  its  utmost 
to  put  the  poor  into  decent  dwellings.  But  then,  Indies 
and  gentlemen,  what  good  will  this  have  done  if  yon  have 
not  taught  the  people  to  abstain  from  drink  ?  To  go  in 
for  housing  the  poor  properly  is  a  pressing  duty,  but  with 
all  the  cleanliness  and  regulation  that  you  introduce  you 
know  it  will  be  in  vain  unless  you  can  teach  the  people  to 
keep  themselves  tempei*ate.  Do  not  let  us  be  content  with 
sweeping  and  garnishing  the  house.  We  have  it  upon  our 
Lord's  word  what  that  comes  to  when  it  is  done  by  itself. 
We  must  get  a  good  spirit  into  the  house  if  we  wish  the 
seven  spirits  not  to  come  back — spirits  of  evil  in  sevenfold 
force,  remember,  and  much  more  wicked  than  the  first. 
It  would  be  but  sweeping  and  garnishing  if  we  clean  and 
clear  and  rebuild  those  houses,  and  do  not  teach  the  people 
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ti  he  soIkt.  .  .  .  In  na  pnsl  (ime  liail  tho  invni'lu't-a  of  Mip 
eiispel  to  contend  witli  tlio  deniikn  of  ilriiik  ns)  (lii\v  linvo 
in  this  npo  of  ours.  To  accept  the  pisjH'l,  to  live  mii- 
licicntioQsIr  nndor  the  pnHH'pIs  of  llie  gospel,  to  Ih<  fi>l- 
lowera  of  Chritit,  to  be  knilt  on  th>>  foiiiul»lion  of  lh« 
apostles  and  prophets,  nnd  to  drink  !  Tlio  two  lliiii^fN 
eannot  co-exist.  Wo  must  drive  out  the  spirit  of  di-iuk 
by  the  Spirit  of  tho  gospel.  Veiled  or  niivtiled.  drink 
must  ho  driven  out,  or  else  we  have  whiit  we  niiiy  I'liU 
whole  coiintrioB  and  whole  re^ons  inaeeeHsiblo  to  Iho  woiil 
of  truth."* 

On  the  19th  of  November,  lft8:i,  the  Chim-h  of  Kii^huxl 
Temperance  Society  ct'lebmted  ifct  twi'niy-tiiitt  iiniiiviin.iirj  , 
and  the  Bcrmnn  delivered  by  ('anon  Fiin'ur  in  WcntiiiiiiKli-r 
Abbey,  if  indicating  tho  n-ul  spirit  of  tlio  Chun-h  on  tlu- 
subjoct  of  temperance,  shown  thiit  thia  Hucioly  ban  nobly 
understood  its  mission. 

In  callinp:  tor  funds  for  the  labours  nf  the  coming  year, 
the  society  thns  e^tplains  its  purjiosu;-- 

"To  send  into  every  dioccso  a   resident  and  .■nieifiit  n-i.!.. 
organizing  agent.  Hiiarimi 

"  To  carry  on  tho  resctic  work  of  tlio  wiciely  by  I'ariii-nl,,  UJ'/J'" 
devoted  police-coart  miHsionaries.  Tau>i»i 

"To  eHtnbliNb  army,  naval,  worksliop,  HervantH',  and  '*"^> 
cabmen's  bi-anches. 

"To  pi-osccnte  the  work  of  the  brunch  in  connection 
with  the  missions  to  sc.imen  s')i;iety. 

"  To  supply  tracts,  leaflets,  and  publiiiilioNN  for  (fimcriil 
circulation. 

"To  Hcnd  (rratuitously  to  clubs,  wdiiHits,  iiistiluUotis, 
and  collL^tes,  copies  of  the  weekly  Chninictii. 

"To  a>iKist  in  providing  irolTot!  and  Cfoa  stnlls  and 
barrows,  ninety  of  which  liavo  Ix.-un  Aciit  out. 

"'To  aid  in  the  intniduction  of  tcni|»'franM!  Icii/fbin^f 
into  calleffes  and  scbo'ils. 

'■  To  promote  wise  and  remedial  It^islatiufi  tin  i^nilfjdii^il 
in  the  society's  proposed  bill. 

"To  forin  diocesaiJ,  parochial,  wi  juv<-(iile  bi-anrli 
KocietieE. 

■To  send  outfit  and  competent  d<r{iutati<in><  f'riMical 

•  Ttmpmii.et  Ktmd,  1L*t  1,  IWt 
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bnry,  in  July,  1882,  Canon  Basil  Wilberforce  denonnced  Cfhurchpro 
the  holding  by  the  Church  of  property  in  public-houses.  fn*5|Jb|^'* 
Since  then,  in  various  places,  public-houses  belonging  to  booses, 
the  Church  have  been  closed. 

Says  the  Temperance  Record  (November  8,  1883) — 

*'  A  public-house  of  rather  a  low   class,  the   Golden  **!l2i^i^' 
Lion,  in  Gravel  Lane,  Southwark,  has  lately  been  vacated  the  Ecd^- 
by  its  tenant,  and  the   Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  to  J5^,2re*" 
whom  the  premises  belong,  in  their  desire  to  minimize  their  of  their  in- 
interest  in  pnblic-house  property,  have  let  it  for  half  the  pi!^tton*of 
rent  offered  hy  a  firm  of  brewers  to  Mr.  Fegan,  of  the  Boys'  temperance 
Home,  Southwark,  who  proposes  to  open  it  as  a  place  of  Son  cita»- 
recreation    for    working    boys   in    this   densely   crowded  ^^JJi^ 
district,  so  that  it  will  become  a  boon  instead  of  a  pest  vembers. 
to   the  neighbourhood.      The   Golden   Lion   adjoins   Mr.  ^®^^- 
Fegan's  Home,  and  is  now  being  rapidly  prepared  for  its 
new  career.*' 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  recently  told  me  that  he  had 
closed  and  pulled  down  a  public-house  in  Westminster. 

The  most  important  and  most  diflScult  question  which  The  question 
confronts  the  Chnrch  is   that  of  the  use  of  wine  in  the  wine*inu»e' 
Lord's  Supper.     Numbers  of  clergymen  have,  in  obedience  Lotd'n 
to  their  convictions,  introduced  into  this  rite  in  their  own    *PP*'' 
churches  the  use  of  non-intoxicating  instead  of  intoxicating 
wine.     I  have  been  told  that  the  Bishop  of  London  grants 
absolute  freedom  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  as  to  the 
character  of  the  wine  used  in  the  Communion. 

In  the  Convocations  of   Canterbury  last  July  (1883) 
the  subject  came  up  for  decision. 

An  appeal  was  made  from  the  Lower  House  "  praying  "  The  decision 
that  the  Upper  House  should  "  take  such  measures  as  they  Hoiwe  StEe' 
may  deem  best  for  checking  such  innovation  "  (of  using  ConvocaUons 
unfermented  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper).     In  the  answer  bury,  July, 
we  read,  "  This  House  is  of  opinion  that  agitation  of  any  ^^^3- 
question  on  so  sacred  a  subject  is  much  to  be  deprecated, 
as  tending  to  distress  many  religious  persons,  to  unsettle 
the  weak,  and  even  to  lead  to  schism  ;   that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to    raise    the    question    referred   to   in   the 
gravamen,  inasmuch  as  the  Church,  though  always   in- 
sisting on  the  use  of  wine  in  the  Holy  Communion,  has 
never  prescribed  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  wine  to 
bo  used,  and,  consequently,  it  is  always  possible  to  deal 
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with  even  extreme  eases  without  departing  from  the 
custom  observed  by  the  Church;  and  that  it  is,  there- 
fore, most  convenient  that  the  clergy  should  conform  to 
ancient  and  unbroken  usage,  and  should  discountenance 
all  attempts  to  deviate  from  it "  {Chronicle  of  Convocation^ 
1883).* 

Thus  the  representative  body  of  the  Church  of  England, 
though  deprecating  agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
unfermented  wine,  does  not  positively  condemn  it.  This 
is  a  great  step,  because  this  issue,  once  having  become 
debatable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  ultimate  settle- 
ment. Both  intoxicating  and  unfermented  wines  were  used 
by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  we  possess  no  know- 
ledge whether  the  wine  used  by  Jesus  in  the  last  supper 
was  intoxicating  or  unfennented.  The  best  Hebrew 
authorities,  living  and  past,  either  regard  intoxicating  or 
unfermented  wines  as  equally  lawful  in  Passover,  or  lean 
in  the  dix*ection  of  the  unfermented,  inasmuch  as  fermented 
(leavened)  food  was  forbidden  at  Passover.  Therefore 
either  complete  liberty  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  or  un- 
fermented wines  at  the  Lord's  Supper  must  be  granted,  or, 
to  be  consistent,  the  use  of  wine  at  all  must  be  abandoned. 

But  aside  from  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  wine 
used  by  Jesus,  modem  discoveries  as  to  the  nature  and 
effects  of  alcohol  leave  but  one  alternative  in  the  use  of 
wine  to  any  conscientious  clergyman. 

Jesus,  when  He  took  the  cup  and  asked  His  disciples  to 
drink  in  remembrance  of  Him,  was  the  same  Jesus  who 
died  on  the  cross  that  He  might  save  sinners,  was  the 
same  Nazarene  who,  in  His  own  prayer,  teaches  His 
disciples,  "  Lead  us  not  into  tempiationy**  who,  in  His  agony 
in  the  garden,  begged  His  disciples  to  watch  and  pray 
against  temptation ;  was  the  same  Jesus  who  sternly  told 
His  disciples  that  it  was  hetter  for  a  man  to  pluck  out  his 
eye  or  cut  off  his  hand  rather  titan  that  his  whole  body  should 
he  cast  into  hell ;  was  the  same  who  said,  *'  Woe  unto  the 
world  because  of  offences,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come^  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  comeih.** 

Would  He  who  spake  these  things  desire  the  nse  of 
intoxicating  drink  in  sacramental  commemoration  of  Him  ? 

A  writer  in  the  Church  Quarterly  B,eview  early  last 

*  See  chapter  zi.,  pp.  301,  802. 
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year  asserts  that  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament 
will  protect  the  believer  from  harm.  What  anthority  is 
there  for  sach  an  assertion  V  Has  any  promise  been  given 
anywhere  in  tbe  Bible  to  that  effect?  (And  whatimpata- 
tion  on  the  character  of  this  sacred  rite  lies  in  the  mere 
suggestion  that  special  divine  intervention  is  essential  to 
thcsafety  of  one  participating  in  it !)  Certainly,  the  saddest 
facts  of  almost  daily  experience  disprove  sucb  assertions. 

To  the  reformed  drankard,  alcohol  is  like  tbe  taste  of 
blood  to  the  tamed  lion  or  tiger.  What  shall  be  done  for 
those  innumerable  ones,  who,  knowing  thoir  inherited 
predisposition  to  drink,  can  keep  away  from  the  public- 
honse  only  so  long  as  tbey  do  not  approach  tbe  communion 
table  ? 

As  long  a^o  as  1826,  the  Rev.  Moses  Stewart  (Prof,  of  Tht  Rtv. 
Theology  in  Andover  College,  Mass.,  U.S.A.),  in  his  Wines  SSII^un 
and  Strong  Drinks  of  the  Ancient  Hebretes,  arrived  at  the  '""'  »<**l- 
conclusion. that  "  it  ia  a  matter  of  expedieucy  and  duty  for  qiuilfluilun 
oar  cburchea  not  to  admit  members  in  tbe  future  except  nj££^Slin 
on  the  ground  of  total  abstinence  from  tbe  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  from  all  traffic  in  them." 

The   Rev.  B.  Parsons,  in  hia  Anti-Bacchus  (London,  Tb»  ii«.  a 
1840),  says,  "  We  ought  to  substitute  an  innocent  beverage  uI»™l«UHit 
for  the  poison  which  ia  now  used  at  tba  Loixl's  table.  .  ,  .  ''^Ji!"/ 
Not  long  ago  a  reformed  drunkard,  and  apparently  a  con-  utcndmrfit 
verted  man,  approached  the  Lord's  table  of  a  church  which  Sy''"^' 
I  could  name;  mark  the  result.    The  wine  tasted  at  the 
sacred  Communion  revived  tbe  old  passion,  and  he,  who 
seemed  a  saint,  was  corrupted  by  the  sacramental  wine, 
went  home,  got  drunk,  and  died  a  drunkard." 

Mr.  E.  C.  Delavan,  in  hia  Temperance  Essays  (New  Mr.  e.  c. 
York,  1866),  in  Letter  11,  Relative  to  Communion  Wine,  !to'™f° 
written  in  1841,  says,  "  Let  us  illustrate  the  sacrament  of  ^" '"  "" 
the  Snpper  by  the  water  used  in  baptism.    What  Christian 
parent  wonld  be  willing  to  have  such  substances  as  com- 
pose the  liquor  generally  ased  at  the  Supper  mingled  with 
the  water  with  which  his  infant  child  is  baptized  ?     Pure 
water  is  the  only  proper  symbol  of  baptism.     The  pure 
blood  of  the  grape,  for  the  Supper." 

In  the  Concordance  of  Scripture  and  Science  (London,  *rth4«i(»ii 
1847),  Mr.  Peter  Borne,  in  speaking  of  the  nse  of  in-  i^SS?."* 
toxicants  at  the  Communion,  qnotes  the  following  renutrks  ™  ^'  "■»- 
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The  T/)rd 
Hishop  of 
Kxcter  on 
the  t>ame. 


Canon 
W'llberforce 
on  the  same. 


made  by  Archdeacon  JefPreys,  of  Bombay : — **  We  agree  to 
abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  except  in  a  religions 
ordinance,  the  plain  interpretation  of  which  is,  that  snch 
miscbicvons  liquors  are  too  bad  to  be  used  anywhere  but 
at  the  Lord's  Snpper.  ...  So  long  as  intoxicating  wine  is 
dealt  ronnd  at  the  communion  table,  the  reclaimed 
drunkard  (as  well  as  anybody  in  danger  of  becoming  one 
— who  is  sure?)  has  of  right  no  business  there,  for  the 
sacred  place  is  as  morally  unfit  for  him  as  the  taproom 
and  the  gin  palace  ...  It  is  a  mockery  of  God  to  pi'ay  for 
deliverance  from  evil  and  temptation  while  abandoning 
oneself  to  it  with  open  eyes.*' 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who,  in  the  Upper  House 
of  Convocations,  seconded  the  above-quoted  decision  as  to 
the  use  of  wine  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  in  an  address  at  the 
Guildhall  (October  17,  1883),  said,  "The  temptations  of 
the  flesh  are  generally  very  strong,  if  they  are  near,  and 
when  such  temptations  were  near  to  some  men,  their 
strength  seemed  to  desert  them  altogether.  The  only 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  get  away  and  keep  away  from 
such  temptations  altogether.  Drunkards  who  had  fallen 
under  this  particular  temptation  of  the  flesh  must  be,  if 
they  were  to  recover  themselves  at  all,  total  abstainers." 

Does  this  mean  that  the  very  ones  who  stand  in 
greatest  need  of  the  consolation  and  help  of  the  most 
sacred  religious  rites  shall  be  shut  out  of  it?  Or  does  it 
mean  that  the  form  of  the  rite  must  be  modified,  to  meet 
the  need  of  those  for  whom  it  was  first  instituted  ?• 

Canon  Wilberforce  answers  these  questions.     Replying 

*  Kev.  James  Smith,  in  his  work  on  37ie  Temperance  Reformation 
and  it8  claims  upon  the  Christian  Church  (London,  1875),  proposes : — 

"  The  general  adoption  of  the  pnro  juice  of  the  grape,"  and  thinks 
that  it  would  be  well  "  if  the  churches  could  agree  to  adopt  it  both 
as  appropriate  in  itself  and  as  a  protest  against  the  intemperance 
that  prevails." 

If  the  use  of  unfermented  grape  juice,  even  as  an  ordinary 
beverage,  could  gradually  replace  the  use  of  fermented  liquors,  it 
would  possibly,  more  than  any  other  purely  physical  agent  except 
water,  counteract  and  overcome  the  vitiated  taste  created  by  our  long 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  one  establishment  in  England 
where  genuine  unfermented  wine  is  to  be  procured,  and  that  ia  at 
Frank  Wright^s  manufactory  in  South  Kensington,  It  is  claimed  that 
some  two  thousand  churches  now  use  it. 
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to  the  ReT.  C.  B.  Chase,  he  remarked  ''  that  he  had 
known  terribly  real  and  nndonbted  instances  in  which 
men,  bj  partaking  of  wine  from  the  sacramental  cup,  had 
been  started  on  their  downward  course  to  a  dishonoured 
grave.  If  it  came  to  be  a  qneistion  whether  the  wine  or 
the  Christian  should  be  banished  from  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  he  could  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  which  should 
go.  From  the  sacramental  table  over  which  he  had  more 
immediate  control  intoxicating  wine  had  now  long  been 
banished,  and  in  this  he  believed  thej  were  carrying  out 
the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  sacrament.  If  it  was 
not  a  spiritual  communion  with  the  blessed  Lord,  beyond 
and  above  anything  the  mere  elements  could  convey,  then 
it  failed  in  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  ordained."  * 

Will  any  one  say  that  it  is  by  Christ's  command  that  various  ii 
the  Communion  is  used  as  the  bulwark  and  the  recruiting  JJJJJJJlS 
office  of  the  public-house?  ''If  good  people  can  take  tnvoivfdi 
intoxicating  drink  at  the  communion  table  on  Sunday,'*  {J,^**^*^ 
says  the  liquor  seller,  and  all  those  who  want  a  good 
excuse  for  drinking,  ''there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  a 
glass  at  home,  or  even  at  the  public-house." 

Surely  this  consideration  alone  ought  to  suffice  to 
banish  alcoholic  drink  from  the  sacrament. 

No  doubt  many  clergymen  and  many  Christians  shrink 
with  sincere  piety  from  making  any  change  in  the  sacra- 
mental rite,  regarding  it  to  have  been  taught  and  founded, 
as  now  observed,  by  the  Master  Himself ;  but  will  not  all 
personal  shrinking,  all  minor  scruples  give  way  to  the 
larger  and  holier  shrinking  which  must  accompany  our 
knowledge,  that  alcohol  is  now  proved  to  be  a  poison 
which  ruins  body  and  soul  ?  It  cannot  be  inappropiate  to 
say  "  minor  scruples,"  sincie  we  are  authoritatively  assured 
that  the  Church  "  has  never  prescribed  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  wine  to  be  used." 

If  the  Church  does  insist  upon  the  custom  of  using 
alcoholic  drink  in  the  Communion,  many,  if  not  all, 
conscientious  persons  may  be  driven  to  abstain  from  the 
Lord's  Supper,  if  not  on  their  own  account,  lest  offence 
come  through  them  to  others. 

Is  it  not  better  that  "  ancient  and  unbroken  usage  "  in 
this  respect  should  be  deviated  from,  in  order  that  the 

•  League  Journal,  November,  8, 1883. 
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ancient  and  unbroken  usao^e  of  sin  maybe  overcome,  in  the 
rite  that  remembers  Him  ? 


Dr.  Chan 
ning  on 
drlnlc 
cu>tom8. 


§  96.  The  principal  part  for  society  to  take  in  the 
battle  against  drink  is  the  abolition  of  the  drink  customs. 

"  In  proportion  as  ardent  spirits  are  banished  from  our 
houses,  our  tables,  our  hospitalities,"  said  Dr.  Channing 
(op.  cit.),  **  in  the  proportion  that  those  who  have  influence 
and  authority  in  the  community  abstain  themselves  and 
lead  their  dependents  to  abstain  from  their  use,  the  tempta- 
tions to  drink  must  disappear.  It  is  objected,  I  know, 
that  if  we  give  up  what  others  will  abuse,  we  must  give 
up  everything,  because  there  is  nothing  wbicb  men  will 
not  abuse.  I  grant  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  limits 
at  which  concessions  ought  to  stop.  Were  we  called  upon 
to  relinquish  an  important  comfort  of  life  because  otliera 
were  perverting  it  into  an  instrument  of  crime  and  woe, 
we  should  be  bound  to  pause  and  deliberate  before  we 
acted. 

"  But  no  such  plea  can  be  set  up  in  the  case  before  us. 
Ardent  spirits  are  not  an  important  comfort  and  in  no 
degree  a  necessity.  They  give  no  strength,  they  contribute 
nothing  to  help.  They  neither  aid  men  to  bear  the  burden 
nor  discharge  the  duties  of  life.*' 

The  drink  customs  are  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  They 
have  grown  through  the  ages  and  become  ingrained  with 
the  growth  of  national  and  social  life  and  institutions,  and 
in  no  country  have  they  struck  root  so  deeply  as  in  England. 

History  relates  that  the  Danish  conquerors  punished 
with  death  any  native  who  drank  in  their  presence  with- 
out permission.  Some  writers  claim  that  the  custom  of 
pledging  health  originated  at  that  time.  Strutt,  in  bis 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Britain,  says — 
strutt  on  the  "  The  meaning  of  a  pledge  was  a  security  for  the  safety 
■*°*^-  of  the  individual  drinking,  who  all  the  time  was  exposed 

to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  by  his  arm  being  raised  to  his 
head,  his  face  partly  covered,  and  his  body  unprotected. 
When,  therefore,  a  person  was  about  to  drink,  he  asked 
the  guest  next  to  him  if  he  would  pledge  him,  and  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  sword  or  dagger  was  raised 
to  protect  him  while  drinking." 

And  this  custom,  sign  of  England's  degradation  under 


Thft  origin 
and  ago  of 
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customs. 
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the  heel  of  her  conqneror,  Dot  only  was  not  dropped  with 
the  slavery  that  imposed  it,  but  outlived  it,  and  by  some 
myeterions  process  got  traneposed  into  such  a  sign  of 
glorification  at  both  official  and  private  banquets,  that  to 
omit  it  has  until  very  recently  been  conmdercd  almost 
tantamount  to  treason  to  the  throne  and  the  altur  of 
personal  friendship  ! 

There  are  many  drink  cnetoras.  At  the  Temperance 
Congress  of  1802,  a  paper  was  issned  enamerating  four 
hondred  drink  laws  and  usageB;*  but  the  principal  and 
universally  observed  drink  custom  is  that  of  drinking  to 
the  boaith  and  success  of  persons  and  undertakings. 

In  chapter  xi.  it  whs  shown  how  drinking  originated 
at  Court,  and  af  lerwnrda  became  tlie  vice  of  the  masses ; 
and  how  much  might  be  hoped  from  the  initiative  of  the 
Court  in  temperance  reform. 

It  wouid  seem  as  if  this  responsibility  was  becoming  felt 
at  Court.  In  his  address  to  the  York  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Association,  February  8,  1881,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York 
said  he  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  association  with 
much  pleasure,  especially  when  they  had  been  so  courteous 
as  to  give  him  the  liberty  to  refresh  himself  with  whatever 
beverage  he  thought  proper.  It  reminded  him  of  an 
occasion  when  some  one  dining  at  her  Majesty's  table  was  iinQMtn'i 
drinking  water,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  her  Majesty,  SJ"^^ '" 
who  replied,  "  There  is  no  compulsion  at  my  table."  tnadin  at 

At  the  great  Scottish  Temperance  Convention  hold  in  Ji^"^hfr 
Glasgow  on  the  28th  of  April,  1884,  Mr.  Robert  Rae,  the  m-ight  into 
secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  said —  danRmftom 

"  It  often  happens  that  the  Queen  dines  many  people,  drink,  «id 
and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  a  good  number  of  the  guests  «iiii  ttnptr. 
are  teetotalers.     Especially  is  this  the  case  amongst  her  "^  "'"™- 
chaplains  ;  and  to  show  that  the  temperance  movement  is 
spreading  in  the  Queen's  establishment,  I  may  Gay  that 

*  A  gr^at  namber  of  these  are  meationed  with  the  special 
penallies  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  breat  them.  Aa  recontlj  as 
tost  Jane  {1883}  the  papera  tnmiBh  an  ai^FDiiiit  of  boH  B  laboarer 
named  Ellis,  an  abstainer,  was  maltreated  becanae  be  rcritged  to  stand 
treat.  ''  A  pair  of  clamps — pieces  of  wood  fastened  b^a  screw  in  the 
middle— WEre  placed  on  his  neck,  sod  he  was  held  till  aigna  of 
aaffocation  were  apparcDt.  He  was  then  releaaeil,  bat  he  was  insnch 
a  condition   that  be  bad  to  be  taken  to  the  infirmarj,  where  he 
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the  last  two  house  chaplains  who  were  appointed  were 
total  abstainers.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  new  bishops  recently  created  in  tho  Church  of 
Enijland  have  been  total  abstainers." 

In  her  book,  My  IloUdays  in  the  Highlands,  1862-1882 
(London,  1884),  the  Queen  identifies  herself  in  a  very 
simple  and  effective  manner  with  the  cause  of  temperance 
reform.  In  referrinc:  to  the  work  of  her  "  dear  and  valued 
friend,"  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  she  mentions  with 
especial  interest  his  sermon  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1870, 
in  these  words  : — 

"  Dr.  Macleod  gave  us  such  a  splendid  sermon  on  tbe 
war,  and  without  mentioning  France  he  said  enough  to 
make  every  one  understand  what  was  meant,  when  he 
pointed  out  how  God  would  punish  wickedness,  and 
vanity,  and  sensuality ;  and  the  chapters  he  read  from 
Isaiah  xxviii.,*  and  from  Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  one  of  the 
Psalms,  were  really  quite  wonderful  for  the  way  in  which 
they  seemed  to  describe  France." 

Such  expressions  are  a  touching  revelation  of  her 
Majesty's  anxiety  concerning  the  condition  of  things  in 
her  own  realm,  which  has  been  practically  evinced  also  by 
her  becoming  patron  of  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society. 

•  "  1.  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim, 
whose  glorious  beauty  is  a  fadinj;  flower,  which  are  on  the  head  of 
the  fat  vallevs  of  th(?m  that  are  overcome  with  wino. 

"2.  B(>h(jld,  the  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  strong  one,  which  ai  a 
tempest  of  hail  and  a  destroying  storm,  as  a  food  of  mighty  waten 
overflowing,  shall  cast  down  to  the  earth  with  the  hand. 

"  3.  The  crown  of  pride,  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,  shall  be 
trodden  nnder  feet. 

"  7.  But  they  also  have  erred  through  wine,  and  through  strong 
drink  are  out  of  the  waj ;  the  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred 
through  strong  drink,  thej  are  swallowed  up  of  wine,  thej  are  oat  iA 
the  way  through  strong  drink ;  they  err  in  vision,  they  stumble 
through  judgment. 

"  15.  Because  ye  have  said,  We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death, 
and  with  hell  are  we  at  agreement;  when  the  overflowing  scourge 
shall  pass  through,  it  shall  not  come  unto  us  :  for  we  have  made  lies 
our  refuge,  and  under  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves. 

"  16.  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  .  .  . 

*'  17.  Judgment  also  will  I  lay  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to 
the  plummet :  and  tho  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies,  and 
the  waters  shall  overflow  the  hiding-place." — Isaiah  xxviii. 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  drink  castoins  are  no  longer 
a  mutter  of  ri^orons  observance  at  court.  The  Qneen  her- 
self has  done  t!ie  temperance  cause  the  inestimable  service 
of  removing  from  the  relations  between  boat  and  gaeste, 
from  social  etiquette  and  good  manners,  the  bnrden  of  an 
irksome  obligation,  in  the  eichange  of  social  amenities; 
and  society  is  no  longer  shielded  under  the  prstence  of 
loyalty  nor  by  the  code  of  good  breeding,  in  using  her 
formidable  wctiponB  of  ridicule  and  satire  against  those 
who  seek,  by  appropriate  means,  to  liberate  themselves  and 
others  from  the  evils  of  drink. 

From  a  paper  on  Freemasonry  and  Temperance  in  the  ThBintfrpM 
Western  Mominti  Neuig,  the  Good  Templar'g  Watchword  biUni'tinco 
(January  28,  1884)  qaotes  the  following,  showing  the  J,™lJI,JIJ 
interest  felt  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  temperance  reform: — -  itrumi. 

"  Lodges  can  chooao  aa  to  when  and  where  members 
shall  take  refreshments,  and  as  to  what  shall  be  included  ^ 

or  excluded  in  connection  with  those  refreshments. 
Acting  npoQ  that  privilege,  a  movement  is  progressing 
in  the  order  for  lodge  to  decree  that  no  intoxicating 
liquors  shall  at  any  time  be  permitted  to  be  introduced  at 
their  refreshment  boards ;  and,  in  some  instances,  new 
lodges  are  being  formed  with  a  clause  in  their  bye-laws  to 
this  effect.  Such  an  one,  on  a  large  scale,  was  opened  at 
Manchester  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  now  the 
three  towns  are  about  to  follow  the  same  course.  A 
suggestion  was  made  a  few  months  since  among  a  few  of 
the  temperance  brethren  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
ascertaia  if  such  a  lodge  could  not  be  established  there, 
and  on  the  question  being  put  to  tlie  test,  they  were 
astonished  at  the  popularity  of  the  movement.  With 
scarce  an  effort  over  sixty  innsons,  nearly  all  of  several 
years'  standing,  and  embracing  numerous  P.M.'s  and 
provincial  officers,  came  forward  at  once  as  being  desirous 
to  become  members  of  the  new  lodge.  The  proposition 
was  then  submitted  to  the  heads  of  the  order  in  the  three 
towns,  when  the  whole  of  tbom,  with,  it  is  believed,  only 
one  exception,  signed  a  recommendation  that  a  warrant 
for  the  new  lodge  should  be  granted.  The  Provincial 
Grand  Master  added  his  recommendation,  and  now  the 
information  has  been  received  that  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
M.W.  Grand  Master,  has  been  pleased  to  grant  a  warrant 
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for  the  holding  of  the  said  lodge  under  title  of  *  The  St. 
George,  No.   2025.*     The  membership  is  not  confined  to 
pledged  teetotalers,  nor  will  any  attempt  be  made  to  so 
limit  it.     At  all  its  banquets  and   entertainments  every 
endeavour  will   be  made  to  make  the   social   gatherings 
enjoyable,   but   without   the   aid   of   alcohol.     The    three 
principal  officers  named  in  tiie  warrant  will  be  pro%'incial 
officers,  who  are  total  abstainers — the  W.M.  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  the  S.W.  for  eighteen  years,  and  the  J.W.  a 
life-long  abstainer.     There  w^ere  nearly  fifty  petitioners  for 
the  new  lodge,  and  many  of  the  brethren  are  active  '  blue 
ribbonists  *  and  total  abstainei^s.** 
The  interest         At  thc  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  children  of  ele- 
theUteinike  nientary  schools  by  the  Liverpool  Council  of  Edacation 
«f  Aibajy  In   (January  2G,  1884),  the  late  Duke  of  Albany*  presiding,  in 
of  the  poor     Speaking  of  improved  cookery  and  coffee  taverns,  said — 
tem^^ran  "  ^  should  like  to  SCO  a  rapid  lift  given  to  the  standard 

reform.  of  cleanliness  and  care  in  the  preparation  of  food  in  the 
poorest  homes.  T  should  like  to  see  meals  which  are  now 
mere  scrambles  become  points  of  real  family  union — 
occasions  for  showing  forethought  and  kindliness  and  self- 
respect.  And  where  circumstances  make  this  too  difficult, 
I  should  like  to  see  the  family  enjoying  a  cheap  and  decent 
meal  together  at  the  coffee  tavern,  instead  of  the  father 
being  at  the  alehouse  and  the  wife  and  children  with  a 
crust  at  home.  And  I  think  that  if  we  can  train  the 
children  early  to  see  the  difference  between  what  dirt  and 
waste  and  selfishness  make  of  a  poor  man's  dinner,  and 
what  thrift  and  care  and  cleanliness  can  make  of  it  at  the 
same  cost,  we  shall  be  civilizing  them  almost  more  directly 
than  by  our  sums  or  our  grammar,  and  shall  be  taking  in 
flank  our  great  enemy,  drink — drink,  the  only  terrible 
enemy  whom  England  has  to  fear."  f 

Public  bodies  also  are  beginning  to  manifest  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  this  direction. 
Theprwti-  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 

*  Tho  late  Dnke  of  Albany  was  for  nine  years  patron  of  the 
Oxford  Diocesan  Branch  and  a  president  of  the  Ghnrch  of  England 
Temperance  Society. — Annual  Report  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  1884. 

t  The  Dnke  of  Connaaght  ascribes  his  good  health  during  the 
Egyptian  campaign  to  his  abstention  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liqaor. 
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Works,  April,  1883,  the  imperative  toasta  of  loyalty,  etc.,  c*i  imogn- 
were  dmnk  in  water.  '^^^^'^ 

At   the    inaDguration    of    the    Society  for  the  Stady  touuin 
and   Core  of    Inebriety  (Rooms  of   the   Medical    Society  JtS^'uUS 
of  London,  April  25,  1884),  at  which  abont  one  hnndred  Butriot 
physicians  were  present,  the   toflsts  were   drunk  in  nn-  Apiii.'law. 
fermented  wines.  Touu 

In  this  Btrnegle  against  the  public  drink  customs,  the  oj^^jj^^tm 
remembrance  of  their  inherent  absnrdities  ought  to  weigh  wtimitUie 
greatly  with  intelligent  people.  ISSXT^f" 

"It  is  not  usual,"  says  the   German  Prince  Puckler  the bmW)' 
(according  to  Dr.  Grind  rod,  op.  cit.),  "to  take  wine  dnring  ^cnrooi* 
dinner  in  England  withoat  drinking  to  another  person.  J^'il!?/' 
When   TOO   raitie  yonr  glass,  yon  look  fixedly  at  the  one  ism. 
with  whom  you   are  drinking,  bow  yoar  head,  and  then  ThtOBOBin 
drink  with  great  gravity.     Certainly  many  cnstoma  of  the  poS^eroB 
South  Sea  Islanders,   which  strike  ub  the  most,  are   less  '^*^^'' 
Indicrons.     It  is  esteemed  a  civility  to  challenge  anybody  drink 
in  this  way  to  drink  ;  a  measenger  is  often  sent  from  one  *"*""•■ 
end  of   the  table  to  the  other  to  announce  to  B  that  A 
wishes  to  take  wine  with  him,  whereupon  each,  and  some- 
times  with   considerable  trouble,   catches  the  other's  eye, 
and  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  the  prescribed  nod  with 
great  formality,  looking  at  the  moment  very  like  a  Chinese 
mandarin." 

"  Never  perhaps,"  saye  the  Rev.  B.  Parsons  (op.  cit.),  ^li^-  "■ 
"  was  there  a  more  irrational  or  absurd  practice.  As  u,,  biib»!" 
tbongh  we  could  not  express  onr  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  our 
good  wishes  to  the  bishops,  clei^,  and  Church,  or  our 
affection  to  our  friends  and  country,  without  swallowing 
a  portion  of  poison !  In  thousands  of  instances,  love  of 
drink,  not  love  to  the  monarch,  is  the  origin  of  the  toast, 
and  those  who  are  most  noisy  with  their  *  three  times 
three  '  are  swallowing  their  money,  their  morality,  their 
loyalty  and  patriotism  all  at  the  same  time.  Some  of 
these  would  cune  God  and  the  king  for  a  pot  of  beer,  and 
others  mined  by  drinking  and  toasting  are  ready  for  any. 
thing  that  would  mend  their  affairs  and  get  them  some 
drink.  The  most  disloyal  and  disaffected  of  onr  country- 
men are  those  who  have  beggared  themselves  by  drinking. 
It  is  impossible  to  lell  the  crime  and  misery  which  drink- 
ing of  toasts  has  originated.    Louis  XIY.  of  Fruiioe  u  wid 
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to  have  foreseen  the  consequences,  and  to  have  prohibited 
the  drinking  of  toasts." 
A  working  In  1864,  A  Working  Man  published  a  trenchant  little 

man  on  the    pamphlet  entitled  Philosophy  of  Toasts  and  Health  Ihinking, 
from  which  I  quote  the  following: — 

"  The  toast  is  applied  to  the  health  of  the  living,  and 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead  ;  to  things  far  and  near,  past, 
present,  and  to  come ;  through  every  department  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life,  and  prevails  among  all  classes  of  society, 
from  the  peer  who  toasts  the  Queen's  health  to  the  beggar 
who  drinks  the  publican's  health  with  his  last  penny.  .  .  . 
The  simple  *  Luck  !  *  of  the  poor  gives  way  to  the  toast  in 
society.  A  gentleman  stands  on  his  feet  and  expatiates  in 
glowing  terms,  it  may  be  on  the  virtues  of  the  Queen,  or 
some  other  great  one  present  or  absent,  living  op  dead, 
and,  whatever  the  toast  may  be,  the  speaker  is  sure  to 
conclude  his  speech  by  requiring  the  company  to  empty 
their  glasses  for  the  success,  health,  or  happiness  of  the 
subject  of  the  toast.  If  there  exLsted  any  connection 
between  the  real  and  the  possible,  between  that  which  the 
company  desires  to  honour  or  promote,  so  that  the  one 
could  be  regarded  as  the  cause  and  the  other  as  the  effect, 
or  the  one  the  means  and  the  other  the  end,  then  there 
might  be  some  show  in  reason  for  the  practice,  and  so  far 
a  palliation  of  the  evils  resulting  from  excess.  .  .  .  But 
where  is  the  connection  between  health  and  prosperity 
and  the  act  of  drinking  strong  liquor  or  wine  ?  Suppose 
a  doctor  took  it  into  his  head  some  fine  morning,  that 
instead  of  going  out  to  visit  his  patients  as  usual,  he  would 
swallow  pills  to  their  health  in  the  laboratory,  and  that 
he  did  so.  He  swallowed  a  pill  to  the  health  of  each  in 
succession,  according  to  the  order  of  his  visits.  *  Well, 
here  goes  a  pill  for  the  health  of  thd  man  with  the  broken 
arm,'  etc.  Twenty-two  pills  in  all !  What  wonld  be  the 
state  of  the  doctor  ?  what  that  of  the  patients  ?  and  what 
would  be  said  of  his  actions  ?  " 

Let  us  substitute  for  toasting  with  wine  some  kind  of 

spice,  salt  or  pepper,  and  the  absurdity  of  toasting  becomes 

as  absurd  in  appearance  as  it  is  in  fact. 

The  Rev.  "The    habit    of    toast-drinking,    whether    public    or 

ooSeSStte!  private,"  says  the  Rev.  James  Smith,*  "  is  one  which  only 

*  Tempertmce  Reformation  and   its  claims  upon  tht   Christian 
Church  (London,  Ibl&V 
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long-cstalilialied  nsa^e  and  familiarity  enable  na  to  regard 
aa  otlierwise  than  highly  ridiculons,  and  in  every  way  nn- 
worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  civilized  commnnity.  Does 
anybody  really  imagine  that  the  Queen  enjoya  better 
health,  that  the  array  and  navy  are  in  a  more  flourishing' 
condition,  that  the  Church,  the  Press,  or  the  Government 
do  their  ivork  more  efficiently  because  they  are  so  frequently 
and  enthnRiastically  '  toasled '  ?  Is  there  any  rationtJ 
connection  between  the  good  wishes  entertained  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  receive  expression  ?  If  any  one  really 
supposed  that  the  person  or  subject  in  hand  would  prosper 
all  the  better  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  erithnsiasra 
of  the  toasting  and  the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed  in  the 
process,  there  would  bo  some  excuse  for  his  indulging  in 
the  practice,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  his  intellectual 
development  !  There  was  more  reason,  if  less  civilization, 
in  the  action  of  the  African  mentioned  by  Dr.  Livingstone, 
who  emptied  his  snuff-box  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  in  onlcr  to 
ensure  tlie  success  of  his  comrades,  who  were  engaged  in 
an  elephant  hnnt !  He,  poor  savage !  performed  this 
ceremony  ignorantjy  and  superstition  sly,  believing  that  it 
would  have  some  real  efficacy ;  while  we,  enlightened 
Christians  1  perform  an  analogous  heathenish  ceremony, 
knowing  it  to  be  meaningless  and  vain.  If  health-drinking 
were  confined  to  the  health-giving  beverage,  water,  the 
folly  of  the  custom  would  speedily  become  apparent  to 
all,  and  the  practice  would  soon  be  numbered  among  the 
antiquarian  relics  of  a  barbarous  age." 

There  are  many  trade  uitageg  Htill  extensively  prevalent, 
which  tend  to  create  and  foster  a  love  for  strong  drink, 
and  are,  consequently,  instrumental  in  promoting  intemper- 
ance among  those  concerned.  Among  each  customs  may 
be  mentioned  the  payment  of  tcaget  at  pubUc-kovaes,v/heTehy 
many  are  brought  into  temptation,  the  young  and  in- 
experienced become  the  prey  of  confirmed  inebriat'S,  and 
those  who  may  be  desirous  to  reform  have  difficullieB 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  doing  so. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  s™ 
in  the  Commons,  and  of  the  Earls  Stanhope  and  yhaftes-  ^ 
bury  in  the  Lordu,  this  mischievoua  practice  was  abolished  x. 
in  the  spring  session  of  1883.  sh 

Besides  the  drinking  caBtoma  and  iLeages,  tk«T«  «.t«  ^.\i» 
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social  drinking  habits  to  combat.  The  Rev.  WilUam 
Moist er,  in  his  book,  The  Evil  and  the  Remedy  (London, 
1877),  well  describes  their  variety  and  prevalence  in  the 
following  words : — 

**  Intoxicating   drink,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  at 
length  come  to  be  used  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  the  very 
mention  of  which  is  somewhat  startling,  when  we  consider 
its   chaiiicter   and   tendency.     It   is  frequently  given  to 
working  men  and  others  by  employers  of  labour,  to  stimulate 
them  to  greater  exertion  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties.     It  is  introduced  at  almost  all  public  and  festive 
gatherings;  at  marriages,  baptisms, and  funerals ;  at  sales, 
contnicts,  and  friendly  meetings ;  and,  in  many  otherwise 
well-regulated  families,  spirits,  wine,  ale,  or  porter,  are 
placed  on  the  table  every  day  as  common  beverage  at  meal- 
times as  well  as  on  other  occasions.     In  many  localities 
the  hospitality  of  the  host  is  measured  by  the  frequeDcr 
and  earnestness  with  which  he  presses  the  intoxicating 
cup  on  the  attention  of  his  guests.     As  soon  as  you  arrive 
at  the  dwelling  of  your  friend,  the  all-important  question 
is  put,  "  What  will  you  take  to  drink  ?  "    If  you  are  weary 
with  your  journey,  you  are  urged  to  take  a  glass  of  wine, 
beer,  or  other  stimulating  drink  to  refresh  you ;  if  you  are 
cold,  it  is  recommended  to  warm  you ;  and  if  you  are  warm, 
it  is   represented  as  a  cooling  beverage.     By  some  it  is 
taken  before  dinner  to  create  an  appetite :  at  meals  as  a 
dilutant  of  food ;  afterwards  to  aid  digestion ;  and  imme- 
diately before  going  to  bed  to  induce  sleep. 

^*  In  fact,  alcoholic  liquor,  in  some  form,  has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  many  as  a  common  necessary  of  life ;  and  as 
such  it  is  procured  and  kept  in  store  for  ordinary  use,  the 
same  as  bread,  butter,  meat,  and  other  provisions.  If  a 
journey  has  to  be  taken,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  familiar 
bottle  is  replenished  with  the  favourite  liquid  and  placed 
in  the  basket  or  pocket  with  other  refreshments.  Yon 
cannot  travel  far  by  I'ail  or  otherwise,  without  being  pain- 
fully reminded  of  the  degeneracy  of  our  race,  and  of  the 
fearful  extent  to  which  the  drinking  customs  of  our 
country  prevail  among  all  classes." 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary,  in  order  to  make  headway 
against  these  most  widely  observed  and  popular  drink 
customs  and  habits,  to  ins^^ire  a  kealth^  public  sentiment, 
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in  which  their  continaanw  shall  bt>  clwtrljf  wfti  to  In-  Imth 
ridicaloDS  nnil  wronir. 

In  his  paper  on  fhf  TTi.ie  Qiiegtion  of  Socirtg  ( S.-i-.V. ii^c'*  t>t.  ,i  « 
Monthhj.  AupiiBt,  lt<72).  the  lato  Dr,  'j.  (1.  lloUniiil  prtt-  JL'ji'.'J'* 
posed  a  method  for  nwnsing  sueh  henttliy  pulilic  lientiiiieut  "."Jj"^'"  . 
in  these  worvla :  "  Society  bids  us  f  uviiisli  wiiu's  ill  inir 
feasts,  and  we  fnmish  them  just  ns  p-uemnnly  im  if  wt'  diil 
not  know  thnt  a  certain  percentnpii  of  nil  the  iiieii  who 
drink  it  will  die  misemblo  druiikmils,  and  will  intliet 
pitifnl  Rnfferini»s  on  those  who  nn-  eloscly  iiHxoi'iiiliil  with 
them.  .  .  .  Whnt  we  need  is  a  dpclumtiiin  i)f  ihdepi'iidi'uci'. 
There  are  n  grent  niiiny  good  men  and  wmneu  wlm  liunent 
the  drinkin'r  habits  of  society  moat  nineeitdy.  Lei  llienii 
all  declare  that  they  will  minislor  no  longer  at  (he  nlliir 
of  the  great  destri>yer.  Let  them  deeliire  that  iIik  iiidiM- 
criminate  offer  of  wine  at  dinneit)  and  soeiid  iiNHetrihlien  in 
not  only  criminal  Imt  vnlgar,  iis  it  undoubtedly  in.  IjI'1- 
them  declare,  for  the  sake  of  the  yoaiif,  'Im  weak,  and 
vicious — for  the  nako  of  pcmonal  cliaraelcf,  imd  fatiiily 
peace,  and  social  piinty,  and  nationid  Hti-i-ii[ft  )i,  lljiit  lliey 
will  discard  wine  from  their  feitstH  from  this  lime  f.irlli 
and  for  ever,  and  the  work  will  be  done.  ...  If  I  he  men 
and  women  of  good  Society  wish  Ui  have  less  di'inkin^  ti» 
cucess,  let  them  stop  drinkinj;  moderately.  If  they  am 
not  willinfr  to  break  off  the  iii<lul(fcnce  of  a  fei'hle  iippetitu 
for  the  sake  or  doing  a  great  goo*!  to  a  great  many  jx'ojjIc, 
how  can  they  espect  a  jxjor  bnikew-down  wretch  to  deny 
an  appetite  that  is  stronger  thau  the  love  of  wife  and 
children,  and  even  life  itself  ?  " 

Perhaps  no  moral  eanse  ever  came  up  for  gi-nenil  con- 
sideration more  rciuiring  the  uucomprrmiising  n-.tion  llial 
is  here  sufrgei'ted  than  the  cause  of  tenjix^fsim-i-,  or  morn 
in  need  of  the  c-<jndliating  influence  of  [nii-fi'-t  ^-kA  breed- 
ing' and  ineihauMible  jiatienee  on  the  |»ai-t  of  iih  iiphold.-i-s, 
or  one  more  endangered  by  irritating,  uiii'nlighteui-d 
prejudiced  opinion,  or  leaving  more  Vt  hojn-  fnini  tin-  right 
eierciae  of  enlightened  and  noble  public  W'ntioieut,* 

6  ^~.  In  hJB  Temj>erance  Address  at   IVrti/^u  ClHW),  lu-'Vinu 

the  Ber.  Ur.  Chapin  eielaitaed —  «wu«iji;ir) 

"Who  stand  between  the  tenjjjerari'x-  movement  and  ■.*  "«•'«'' '-' 
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its  tritimph  ?  I  answer  the  wealthy,  the  fashionable,  the 
influential.  The  rum  power  in  our  country  is  backed  up 
by  the  money  power.  Mammon  and  alcohol  go  hand  in 
hand."  This  was  true  then.  How  much  more  true  it  is 
to-day,  and  truer  still  of  Great  Britain  than  of  the  United 
States? 

Indeed,  the  whole  wealth  of  England  is  in  so  com- 
paratively few  hands  that  practically  the  magnates,  by 
refusing  the  renewal  of  leases  for  public-houses  on  their 
estates,  could,  in  a  very  few  years,  establish  an  almost 
complete  prohibition,  and,  therefore,  the  wealth  of  this 
country  must  be  largely  responsible  for  the  fate  of  the 
English  temperance  movement.  But  there  are  hopeful 
signs  that  this  responsibility  is  being  rightly  felt 

At  St.  James's  Hall  (May  19,  1870),  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  Ex-M.P.,  said  about  a  prohibition  estate  of  some 
10,000  population  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  "  the  result 
has  been  that  whereas  those  high-roads  wei'e,  in  former 
times,  constantly  the  scenes  of  strife  and  drunkenness, 
necessitating  the  presence  of  a  very  considerable  number 
of  police  to  be  located  in  the  district,  at  present  there  is 
not  a  single  policeman  in  the  district.  The  poor  rates  are 
half  what  they  were  before,  and  all  the  police  and  m^agis- 
trates  testify  to  the  great  absence  of  crime."  Mr.  Richard- 
son's flax-mills  at  Bessbrook,  on  the  Belfast  and  Dublin 
railway,  near  Newry,  are  well  known. 

I  quote  here  at  length  from  the  report  of  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Richardson,  the  proprietor  of  Bessbrook,  before  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  Intemperance  (1880),  as  given  in  the  Alliance 
News  (May  15,  1880).  Says  Mr.  RusseU,  "Bessbrook 
was  got  possession  of  by  Mr.  John  Gmbb  Richardson  in 
1847.  It  was  just  a  hamlet  of  a  few  small  houses,  and  now 
he  has  built  a  very  fine  town  there ;  there  is  no  such  town 
in  Ireland,  so  far  as  sanitary  arrangements  are  concerned. 
He  has  made  it  a  rule  that  he  will  let  no  house  for  the  sale 
of  drink  in  any  form,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has 
never  been  a  drop  of  drink  sold  in  Bessbrook  since  Mr. 
Richardson  got  possession  of  it.  It  is  situated  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  three  miles  from  Newry.  Newry  is 
a  town  of  14,000  inhabitants.  Mr.  Richardson  has  a  large 
mill  at  Bessbrook,  which  employs  the  whole  of  the  people. 
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There  Ims  never  been  a  police- barrack,  nor  a  policeman,  nor 
a,  pawn-office  in  Besabrook.  I  have  a  tetter  from  the 
inspector  of  police  at  Newry,  stating  that  there  were  only 
three  casca  of  drnnkenness  from  Bessbroot  daring  the 
eighteen  months  previous  to  his  writing,  and  I  am  very 
much  of  opinion  that  those  were  ciLSes  of  farmers  going 
home  from  Newry  and  pasaing  throng h  Besabrook  on 
their  way  ;  but  there  everything  is  peace,  prosperity,  and 
comfort.  It  was  submitted  to  the  vote  by  ballot  of  the 
honseholdcm  two  yeai-a  ago  aa  a  teat,  whether  they  would 
prefer  a  public- house  being  admitted  or  not,  and  the  vote 
was  nine  to  one  against  the  inti-oduction  of  public-honaea. 
There  is  a  district,  in  county  Tyrone,  covering  aixty-one 
nnd  a  half  square  milea  ;  it  adjoins  the  town  of  Dungannon, 
and  goes  near  to  Cookstown,  covering  three  great  public 
roads.  I  lived  in  the  town  of  Dungannon  for  five  years, 
and  there  were  public-houses  on  that  ten-itory  when  1  first 
wont  there  ;  but  Mr.  John  Kinley  Toner,  wlio  became  the 
agent  of  the  properties  in  the  district,  refused,  I  believe, 
to  renew  the  leases  of  public-houaes,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  public-houses  vanished.  There  were  police- 
barracks  in  the  centre ;  they  were  closed  in  twelve  months 
afterwards,  and  the  policemen  removed.  The  poor  ratea 
came  down  from  1«.  id.  and  Is.  Gd.  in  the  pound  in  the 
different  townlands  to  5d.,  Gd.,  and  &I.  Of  lat«  a  spirit 
grocer  has  forced  himself  in  upon  the  borders  of  that 
district ;  the  magistrates  resolutely  refused  a  license  within 
the  district,  in  order  to  keep  the  dbtriet  clear ;  bnt  a  spirit 
grocer  has  plant-ed  himself,  in  defiance  of  the  public  opinion 
of  the  place,  right  on  the  border  of  the  place,  and  I  con- 
ceive that  ho  will  do  damage  there.  That  I  conceive  a 
very  great  hardship.  This  range  of  country  belongs  to 
three  proprietora.  The  population  were  not  consulted,  bat 
I  am  bound  to  say  when  Sir.  Tencr  gave  up  the  agency 
some  years  ago,  they  presented  him  with  a  carriage  and 
pair  of  horses,  and  an  address,  in  which  they  I'efeiTcd  to 
his  action  of  clearing  off  the  public-houses  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blcasings  wliich  had  ooeurred  in  the  locality,  and 
hoped  that  his  successor  would  take  pare  that  the  same 
rule  prevailed.  The  population  is  10,000.  Now,  I  wonld 
venture  to  say  that  if  it  is  right  to  allow  Mr.  Richardson 
and  Mr.  Tener  to  have  the  power  to  say,  as  Mr.  Richardson 
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says,  to  4000  people  in  Bessbrook,  '  You  sball  not  have 
a  public-house  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  because  I  thinly  it 
will  injure  your  intei-ests  and  my  interests/  and  to  canr 
out  that  nile, — I  do  not  think  it  can  be  wrong  to  allow 
occupiei*s  of  pi'opeity  to  say  it,  if  they  wisb  to  say  it,  in 
their  localities." 
be  evidence  And  this  is  Mr.  Richardson's  testimony  : — 
fichutbion'  *  ^  ^"^  ^^^  owner  of  some  very  extensive  linen-mills  at 

njiie  Bessbrook.     It  is  a  manufactaring  town,  containing  about 

4000  people,  largely  employed  in  a  factory  built  by  the 
Richardson  family,  situated  about  two  miles  from  Xewir. 
in  the  county  of  Arma<,^h.  The  ti-ade  principally  earned 
on  there  is  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching  of  linens  and 
linen  yarns  of  all  kinds.  About  3000  are  employed  in  the 
general  work  of  the  concern,  and  1500  outside  in  handloom 
weaving,  etc.  We  began  the  concern  in  1S47,  thirty-one 
veal's  ago,  and  being  then  convinced  that  strong  drink 
was  the  cause  of  serious  injur}-,  we  resolved  that  no  hoo^ 
for  its  sale  should  be  established  in  our  colony,  and  oar 
experience  has  enabled  us  to  prove  that  the  absence  of  the 
liquor  traflfic  has  been  a  real  blessing  to  our  population. 
The  result  hasTx^en  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  withont 
j>olice,  have  no  pawn-sliops,  and  have  very  few  people  sent 
to  the  poorhouse,  and  have  had  no  prostitution.  I  made 
inquiry  before  coming  to  give  evidence  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  found  that  two  persons,  out  of  some  4000 
people,  were  in  the  poorhouse — one  a  weak-minded  woman 
who  came  from  Lurgan,  twenty  miles  ofF,  and  who  was  for 
a  time  out  of  charity  bix)ught  to  our  place.  On  referring 
to  the  poorhouse  returns  for  last  week,  I  found  that  there 
were  eleven  inside  and  nine  outside  persons  i-eceiving 
relief  in  our  electoi-al  division,  called  Camlough,  containing 
more  than  8000  people,  while  in  Xewry,  a  respectable 
and  wealthy  town  near  us,  containing  by  the  last  census 
14,000  inhabitants,  and  which  now  probably  contains 
1G,000,  there  appear  to  bo  12G  inside  and  eleven  oatside 
paupers.  In  the  town  of  Newry  there  are  127  public- 
houses,  two  spirit  gi'ocei's,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  liquor  trade,  making  149  in  all ;  thus  giving 
one  dealer  in  liquor  for  every  12G  persons,  which  shows 
six  and  a  half  times  as  many  in  pi'oportion  to  our  electonl 
division,  which  is  really  a  poor  one,  including  the  Tillage 
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of  Camlough,  containing  seven  pnblic-lionses,  which,  no 
doubt,  add  to  the  poverty  of  our  district.  So  far  as  I  can 
remember,  we  have  not  had  thirty  cases  before  the  bench 
of  magistrates  out  of  our  town  of  Bessbrook  in  the  thirty- 
one  years ;  unfortunately,  I  have  left  behind  me  a  letter  I 
had  from  the  late  iuspector  of  police  on  this  subject.  We 
have  had  more  oases  during  the  last  two  years  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  facility  of  our  people  getting  into 
Newry  by  new  conveyances  which  have  been  recently 
established,  and,  perhaps,  fi'om  our  not  having  been  so 
strict  in  choosing  some  new  families.  I  may  add  that, 
considering  the  population,  we  have  had  during  our 
time  very  few  illegitimate  births,  and  that  the  death-rate 
has  been  from  12^  to  14|  per  1000,  and  that,  for  a  factory 
population,  the  committee  will  agree  is  a  very  small  pro- 
portion. We  have  about  1000  children  and  young  people 
on  the  Protestant  sabbath  school  rolls,  and  a  large  number 
of  our  respectable  young  men  and  women  teaching  in 
them." 

There  are  several  estates  in  England  where  for  a  long 
time  no  liquor-shops  have  been  allowed  ;  in  South  Hamp- 
shire, for  instance,  near  Winchester,  there  is  said  to  be 
a  manor  of  some  two  thousand  acres,  where,  as  far  as  is 
known,  there  never  was  a  public-house." 

RefeiTing  to  the  village  of  White  Coppice,  near  Chorley,  sutement  of 
Lancashire,  before  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  (1877-  e^i^**'' 


con- 


1878),  Mr.  A.  E.  Eccles  said —  cemingthe 

"  The  first  nine  years  I  lived  in  the  village  we  had  no  SuiiJJe  of" 
liquor-shops,  and  then  for  seventeen  years  we  had  liquor  White  Cop- 
shops,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  been  entirely  ^^' 
without.     Being  young,  I  recollect  very  little  about  the 
first  penod,  but  during  the  seventeen  years  wo  had  beer- 
shops    in  the  village   immorality  was   very   common.      I 
should   say  we  had  illegitimate  children  in  every  other 
house  ;  but  during  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  had  only 
two  caees  of  illegitimacy,  and  we  have  had  only  one  ille- 
gitimate child  born  in  the  village,  and  very  little  drunken- 
ness.    That  is  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  time  when 
we  had  two  beer-shops." 

Another  vast  and  most  successful  estate  in  England  ''^iS?^*^ 
where  no  liquors  are  allowed  is  Saltaire,  owned  by  Titus  ^Ite. 
Salt,  M.P. 
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There  are  in  all,  it  is  said,  almost  one  thousand  estates 
and  villages  in  England  where  proprietary  prohibition  is 
enforced. 

Some   large   real   estate   companies,   in    London   and 
Liverpool,  wherever  they  extend  their  operations,  exclude 
the  public-house.     In    Liverpool,  the    firm    of   Mr.  John 
Roberts,   M.P.,    for   the    Flintshire    boroughs,    hold  vast 
amounts  of  property  in  the  city,  so  that  in  1882  the  laod 
laid  out,  or  in  course  of  being  laid  out  by  him,  amounted 
to  between  300  and  400  acres,  with  the  number  of  about 
10,000  houses  and  a  population  of  60,000,  and  nowhere  on 
the   property    in    Mr.    Roberts*   hands   is   a    public-house 
suffered  to  exist ;  and  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  article  in  the 
Contemporary  (August,   1879),  speaking   of  Mr.   Roberts' 
transactions,   says  that  !Mr.  Roberts  declares,  "  That  he 
never  yet  heaixi  of  a  complaint  being  made  of  the  want  of 
a  public-house,  either  from  the  houseowners  or  the  tenant 
And  it  is  well  known   how  prosperous  is  that  vast  real 
estate  company  in  London,  the  "  Artisans  and  Labourers 
General  Dwelling   Company."      Only   last   August   they 
opened  a  new  estate,  the  Noel  Park  Estate,  the  Eari  of 
Shaftesbury  presiding,  and  when  only  this  estate  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  contain  between  2000  and  3000  houses,  with 
a  population  from  16,000  to  18,000. 

And  they  not  only  do  not  allow  public-houses  on  their 
estates,  but  they  even  exercise  what  influence  they  can  on 
neighbouring  landowners  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
cordon  of  public-houses  around  them. 

The  PaU  Commenting  on  the  estates  managed  by  the  "  Artisans* 

ontixS^t  Labourers  and  General  Dwelling  Company,"  the^PaW  MaU 
Gazette  says — 

"  The  most  remarkable  fact  of  all,  however,  is  that  on 
all  these  three  large  estates  there  is  not  a  single  pablic- 
house,  and  that  the  inhabitants  not  only  do  not  demnr  to 
this  regulation  of  the  company,  but  actually  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  and  strenu- 
ously resist  all  attempts  to  open  public-houses  near  the 
estates." 
Mr.  Hep-  Mr.  David  Lewis,  in   his  The  Drink  Problem  and  its 

iSxon'i         Solution   (London,   1881),   quotes   the   following   graphic 
description     description — by   the   lat€   Mr.   Hepworth   Dixon — of  tbe 
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practical   application  of  proliibifcion  in   the   town  of  St.  ofthereroiu 
Johnsbnry,  Vermont :-  S'^H^™; 

'*No  loafer  hangs  about  the  cnrbstone,  not  a  beggar  Johnabury, 
can  be  seen,  no  drunkards  reel  along  the  streets,  there  *'™*®°'- 
seem  to  be  no  poor.  I  have  not  seen  in  two  days'  wander- 
ing up  and  down  one  child  in  rags,  one  woman  like  a  slut ; 
the  men  are  all  at  work,  the  bojs  and  girls  at  school.  I 
see  no  broken  panes  of  glass,  no  shingles  hanging  from 
the  roof,  no  yard  is  left  in  an  untidy  state.  What  are  the 
secrets  of  this  artisans'  paradise  ?  Why  is  the  place  so 
clean,  the  people  so  well  housed  and  fed  ?  Why  are  little 
folks  so  hale  in  face,  so  smart  in  person,  and  so  neat  in 
dress  ?  All  voices,  I  am  bound  to  say,  reply  to  me  that 
these  unusual  yet  desirable  conditions  in  a  workman's 
village  spring  from  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink." 

And  the  subjoined  list  of  questions,  asked  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Succew  of 
Boyce,  Hon.   Secretary  New  South  Wales  Local  Option  ETthctown 
League,  and  recently  answei'ed  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  ffgA*™*"* 
town  of  Pullman,  U.S.A.,  is  full  of  pertinent  interest : — 

"  In  what  year  was  the  city  of  Pullman  founded  ? 

"Answer:  27th  May,  1880. 

"  What  is  the  population  at  present  ? 

"Answer:  7500. 

"  How  many  churches  does  it  contain  ? 

"  Answer  :  Five  have  organizations  here. 

"  How  many  schools  also,  and  teachers  employed  ? 

"Answer:  Two  school  buildings,  and  thirteen  public 
school  teachers. 

"  How  many  lock-ups  or  gaols  ? 

"Answer:  None. 

"  Number  of  magistrates,  with  amount  of  salaries  ? 

"  Answer :  None. 

"  Number  of  police,  and  their  cost  ? 

"  Answer  :  One,  at  £12  a  month. 

"What  is   the  annual  amount  spent  on  relief  of  the 
poor? 

"Answer:  Nothing. 

"  Can  you  furnish  us  with  your  statistics  of  crime  ? 

"  Answer :  We  have  had  no  crime. 

"Have  you  any  asylums,  such  as  those  for  lunatics, 
orphans,  benevolent,  etc.  ? 
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"  Answer :  None. 

"  Is  the  trade  in  strong  drink  prohibited  ? 

''  Answer  :  Sale  of  malt,  vinous,  and  spiritnons  liqaors 
forbidden. 

**  Do  you  attribute  to  the  absence  of  facilities  for 
getting  drink  any  improved  state  of  morals,  as  compared 
with  other  cities  in  your  state  ? 

"  Answer :  We  certainly  do,  as  one  important  aid  in 
this  direction." 

§  98.  Great  good  could  be  accomplished  if  the  wealthy 
I'ailway  companies  of  Great  Britain  would  exclude  liqnors 
from  their  refreshment-rooms,  and  furnish  thirsty  travellers 
with  plenty  of  fresh  pure  water  and  the  various  non- 
intoxicating  drinks. 

In  his  paper  on  Rum  and  Railroads  {Scrihner's  Monthly, 
May,  1872),  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  says — "  There  is  an  influence 
proceeding  from  the  highest  managing  man  in  a  railroad 
corporation,  which  reaches  further  for  good  or  evil  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  man  in  any  community.  If  the 
president  or  superintendent  of  a  railroad  is  a  man  of  free 
and  easy  habits,  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  stimu- 
lating glass,  his  railroad  becomes  a  canal  through  which 
a  stream  of  liquor  flows  from  end  to  end.  A  drinking 
head  man  on  any  railroad,  reproduces  himself  at  every 
post  on  his  line,  as  a  rule.  A  thorough  temperance  man 
at  the  head  of  a  corporation  is  a  great  purifier,  and  his 
road  becomes  the  distributer  of  pure  influences." 

The  famous  engineer,  George  Stephenson,  manager  of 
the  Darlington  and  Stockton  Railway  Company — the 
oldest  in  the  world — allowed  no  liquors  to  be  sold  at  the 
stations  of  his  line,  and,  after  twenty-five  years'  connection 
with  the  company,  declared  that  he  was  satisfied  "  that  if 
all  railway  companies  were  to  do  away  with  the  sale  of 
drink  at  their  stations,  they  would  be  best  consulting  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders  and  the  welfare  of  the 
travelling  public." 

Since  his  day,  until  recently,  temperance  reform  has 
made  but  slow  progi'ess  among  railway  men,  but  of  late 
years  it  is  advancing  both  here  and  in  other  countries.  In 
the  winter  of  1883  an  encouraging  example  in  this  direc- 
tion was  set  by  the  West  Lancashire  Railway  Company, 
whose  general  manager,  Mr.  T.  Gilbert,  wrote  to  the 
British  Women*8  Temperance  Association  : — 
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"  I  hare  the  plcasare  to  inform,  jod  that  this  company 

has  no  refreshment-rooms  at  any  of  its  stations  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold.  It  may  be  also  intere^^ting  to 
you  to  know  that  the  whole  of  the  company's  officials  are 
total  abstainers,  and  that  no  man  receives  an  appointment 
under  the  company  unless  he  has  previoualy  been  an 
abstainer  of  some  standing." 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Midland  Railway  Gnving 
Temperance  Society,  held  at  the  Derby  Station  in  Febroary,  JhTuui 
1884,  the  chairman,  Mr.  John  Noble,  pave  a  most  en-  "bminence 
couraging  account  of  the  growing  success  of  the  total  ootbe 
abstinence  movement,  not  only  all  along  the  Midland  lino,  ^^^'^"'' 
but  the  Rnilwaj  Union  at  large,  and  stated  that  puhlic  RiIEwht 
sentiment  along  these  great  lines  was  daily  becoming  more  Sm"*' 
favourable  to  this  reform. 

A  corre^ipondent  of  On  the  Line  states  that  the  Great  OttmHi 
Eastern  R:iilway  supplies  the  "  men  at  the  London  dopita  piJ^bj  Uis 
with  oatmeal  drink,  in  large  cans  with  a  tap  to  them,  ureiiEmi- 
with  drinking-cap  attnched,  available  to  the  men  as  they  cmnprnn"^ 
are  at  work,  and  that  it  is  greatly  appreciated  by  them."      "  SjlL 

In  its  Bnnual  report,  May,  1884,  the  Church  of  England  " 
Temperance  Society  states  that  "at  least  10,000  out  of 
350,000  railway  men  work  in  the  cause  of  temperance." 

In    a   paper  on   Drinking  and  Positione   of   Trust,  the  T''*  nnmie 
Toronto  Globe  (Canada,  February  6,  1884)  says—  S^Ms^i 

"The  anthorities  of  the  Winconsin  Central  Railway  "" "^''*- 
issued  in  October  last  an  order  requiring  the  instant  dis-  of  Podiiou 
missal  of  any  emploije  who  might  drink  even  beer  whether  i*"^-" 
off  or  on  dnty.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to 
the  order  at  first,  as  if  it  infringed  upon  private  rights, 
etc.,  but  it  has  wronght  ao  well  that  we  are  told  several 
other  large  railway  coiporations  are  thinking  of  following 
the  same  course.  This  is  in  the  right  direction.  The 
travelling  public  have  a  right  to  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
tection, when  on  their  necessary  journeyings,  and  they  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  nono  who  are  in  charge  of  trains 
have  even  the  chance  of  becoming  drunkards,  A  man 
does  not  need  to  be  dmnk  in  order  to  work  iiTeparable 
mischief.  An  extra  glass,  by  giving  him  a  certain  amonnt 
of  unsteadinesa  of  hand  or  brain,  may  do  all ;  and  these 
railway  authorities  in  Wisconsin  do  well  to  say  to  all  who 
seek  employment  from  them,  '  Too  can't  drink  and  work        ^^^ 
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for  ns.  We  don't  ask  you  to  give  over  drinking.  That's 
yonr  look-out,  and  you  have  a  right  to  do  as  yon  please. 
But  if  you  will  drink  you  are  not  for  ns.  We  require  men 
who  have  all  their  wits  about  them,  and  that  any  one  who 
drinks  never  has.*  What  is  wrong  in  that  ?  We  can  see 
nothing.  More  than  this,  we  can  see  nothing  but  what  is 
reasonable  in  employers  of  labour  all  round  adopting  the 
same  principle.  It  is  not  the  man  who  is  actually  drunk 
that  causes  the  mischief  by  breaking  machinery,  com- 
promising his  employers,  and  caasing  confusion  all  round. 
It  is  the  man  who  thinks  himself  perfectly  sober — the  man 
who  has  only  taken  *  a  couple  of  glasses  of  beer,'  or  a 
single  *  horn  *  of  '  snmmat,'  bat  who  by  these  means  has 
had  his  pulse  raised  a  few  degrees,  has  been  made 
aggressive,  daring,  slightly  reckless,  yet  sufficiently  so  to 
make  all  the  mischief.  It  is  the  man  who  thinks  that 
drink  '  could  not  be  known  on  him,'  but  whose  tongue  has 
been  slightly  loosed,  and  who  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
usually  he  had  been  but  a  slow-coach,  and  must  show  some 
more  *  go.'  This  is  the  sort  of  man  that  a  shrewd  employer 
ought  to  fight  shy  of.  .  .  .  The  clear  brain  and  the  steady 
nerve  are  more  and  more  in  requisition,  and  these  are  not 
compatible  with  even  moderate  tippling  and  occasional 
*bui-sts.'" 

And  the  Temperance  Record  (February  28, 1884)  quotes 
the  following  circular  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  issued 
by  its  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  J.  Spicer  : — 

"  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  very  seriously  the 
advisability  of  joining  our  temperance  movement  for  the 
year  1884.  In  my  circular,  December,  1880,  I  said  *  there 
were  a  good  many  reasons  specially  applicable  to  railway 
employes  for  abstaining  from  the  use  of  intoxicatiiig 
drinks.* 

**  You  have  the  lives  of  the  public  and  the  safety  of 
persons  and  property  entrusted  to  your  care,  requiring  at 
all  times  the  utmost  possible  caution  and  vigilance  in  the 
performance  of  your  duty.  Again,  railway  employes^  from 
their  liability  to  night  work,  irregular  hours,  exposure  to 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  from  the  foolish  and  expensive 
custom  of  treating,*  are  exposed  to  mnch  danger  and 
many  temptations.  Even  passengers  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  offer,  and  in  fact  urge^coTidvLclQT^  %sid\^t«JcAamfiiL,wlLeii 
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uD  dutr.  CO  take  drink,  and  hare  be«D  the  cause  «f  train- 
men's  dismissal  from  the  fcrvice.  I  am  tion'y  to  say  that 
I  hare  had  to  deal  summarily  with  such  cnsoa  aa  havo 
come  to  my  knowledge.  I  only  wish  I  ei)uld  deal  &a 
screrelr  with  the  perhaps  good-natured  but  moat  thought- 
less and  inconsidei-ate  passengers. 

"AlcD  Babjectetl  to  such  temptations,  at  any  time,  are 
safe  only  as  tolal  abstainers.  The  '  one  glass  more  '  often 
has  the  effect  of  making  a  man  careless,  sleepy,  and  in- 
different to  dnn^er,  if  not  worse,  at  a  time  when  ho  most 
needs  to  have  all  his  senses  clear  and  wide  awako  for  his 
own  and  other's  Bufety. 

"  I  havo  only  to  refer  yon  to  the  Offence  CiR'nlara  to 
satisfy  yon  thtit  I  am  speaking  in  the  bi<tit  intoi'cst  of 
every  employe  of  every  grade,  and  in  the  inten'itt  of  the 
company  and  the  public,  in  urging  yuu  to  become  totul 
abel^iucrs  for  the  year  1831." 

The  discon tin  nance  of  the  custom  of  diHtributing  drink 
to  crews  now  so  tar^^ely  the  rule  botli  on  the  inliuiJ  laken 
of  the  United  States,  on  river  crafts,  ocean  steauici's.  Bail- 
ing vessela,  and  men-of-war,  originated  with  Mr.  Charles 
Howard,  one  of  the  pioneer  shipping  mercliants  of  the 
United  Stutcs.  His  son,  the  distinguished  American 
author  and  playwright,  Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  tells  the 
story  so  well  that  I  prefer  giving  it  in  his  own  words  from 
a  letter  written  to  mc  March  31,  1884,  as  follows  :— 

"  My  father  was  personally  assuciutcil  with  the  shipping  iii 
of  the  hikes  from  his  earliest  mnnhood,  being  half  owner  ^J 
and  master  of  a  vessel,  the  New  York,  before  he  was  twenty-  Ow 
five  years  old  ;  and  he  was  said  to  have  l>een  the  original  J^' 
of  Feniiimore  Cooper's  young  ssilor  Janjicr  in  tlio  J'athltmicr.  ^J 
In  1830,  when  ho  was  about  twenty-six  years  old,  and 
while  he  was  master  or  'captnin  '  of  this  vessel — one  of  a 
large   Seet  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario — the  incident  of 
which  1  spoke  to  you  occurred,  and  which  wax,  I  think,  the 
beginning  of  the  temperance  system  now  almost  uuivcrHal 
in  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  ocean  and  (he  lakes. 

"  In  those  days  of  general  *  hani  drinking '  it  was  the 
custom  on  our  lakes  to  have  a  keg  of  whisky  in  the  uom- 
panion-way  of  every  vessel,  with  its  tap  fi-co  to  every 
member  of  the  crew.  Any  deviation  from  this  rule  would 
have  been  considered  mean  and  uig^Td\3.    TV«  Wu^  ^'^ 
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the  ocean  was,  I  believe,  to  serve  out  *  grog '  to  the  men, 
but  this  was  done  in  snch  liberal  quantities  as  to  make  the 
custom  differ  but  little  from  that  in  vogue  on  the  American 
lakes.  No  owner  or  captain  was  free  from  the  absolute 
tyranny  of  this  custom-law. 

"  During  one  of  my  father's  voyages,  late  in  December, 
1830,  the  crew  suffered  frightfully  from  a  violent  storm, 
with  snow,  sleet,  and  ice.  All  their  physical  enei-gics 
were  needed  to  control  the  vessel.  What  makes  such  a 
situation  doubly  fatiguing  and  perilous  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  impossible  to  run  before  the  storm  as  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  men  are  obliged  to  handle  the  sails  and  rigging  at 
frequent  intervals,  though  every  rope  and  every  inch  of 
canvas  is  coated  with  ice.  About  one  half  of  my  father's 
crew  drank  nothing  in  the  way  of  spirits  while  at  work ; 
the  other  half  drew  liberally  on  the  keg  to  'keep  them 
warm.'  If  ever  whisky  could  do  this  service  for  mankind, 
it  could  do  it  under  such  circumstances.  The  result  was 
that  my  father  was  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  the  half 
of  his  crew  that  did  not  drink,  for  nearly  thirty-six  hours. 
At  last  they  were  forced  to  do  the  duty  of  both  watches ; 
and  as  the  second  in  command,  the  '  mate,*  was  one  of  the 
alcoholists,  my  father  was  compelled  to  remain  in  active 
command  during  the  whole  time  without  rest,  until  the 
vessel  was  safe.  He  has  frequently  told  me  with  special, 
emphasis  that  the  men  who  drank  did  not  make  themselves 
drunk,  and  were  not  in  that  sense  incapacitated  on  deck, 
while  the  other  men  were  able  to  do  double  work. 

"  This  was  only  the  last  of  many  similar  experiences, 
which  had  been  almost  as  bad,  and  aft^r  the  storm  had 
subsided,  my  father,  in  a  spirit  of  utter  disgust,  turned 
open  the  tap  of  the  whisky  keg,  on  his  way  down  to  the 
cabin,  leaving  the  sacred  fluid  to  its  own  unfettered  fancy  ! 
Soon  after  the  mate  appeared,  and  father  saw  him  looking 
at  the  open  faucet  and  shaking  the  empty  keg  with  an 
expression  of  wonderment  and  dismay.  When  my  father 
told  him  that  the  last  drop  of  spirits  had  been  drank  on 
board  that  vessel  in  the  way  of  '  grog,'  the  mate  exclaimed 
in  astonishment  and  said  that  no  owner  nor  captain  could 
cany  out  such  a  wild  plan.  He  and  his  fellow-drinkers 
left  the  crew  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  Others,  willing  to  go 
without  *  grog,'  were  engaged  in  their  places. 
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''To  raPttt  tlif  f"prr«in  ohnrtro  of  niijL'np'llinoMH.  flii> 
nrdiniirr  rniifrli  saiiiirs'  fort'  wns  Hinnpcl  (n  iln'  N^ni  fc^-nl 
till'  nmrkct  (if  rarli  pnrt  cnnW  snjijily.  im-lmlin^-  iln-  liifit 
(Mflpf  and  iithcr  liiKiirics,  snoli  a*,  oyvwm.  i-iiv.  w  ln-ii  wltlii?. 

'■  llv  fatlinr  porsist<i1  in  thf  plun  lie  tin  it  ilins  ?>i!irV.vi 
om.  and  tlic  n-finli  w*!-  n  very  iin]vi!'i*nt  uno,  I'm'  }i.;v<tnil 
hi*  a-nticipat,i(iTi,  for  an  all-pnwi'rfnl  t'omnii'i'i-iril  hI1\ 
fioddralr  ranppd  itjitilf  an  tliP  pidr  of  tt-ni ivm m-i'  thi' 
mpsTiics  Ivvnn  dl  orn-c  to  (tllnw  dii- 
his  vi>!iso1  «nd  on  (pii-N)*  I'fln'icd  in  if. 
ATI  tbe  other  Khipownors  snd  TnnKlors  on  ltn»  InV.-  \v.>n' 
eimijiellfd  to  adopt  thr  tcmiirTSTioo  rnli».  liy  ilio  (■\i>ffiii'i''fl 
of  business  (■onipc'lilion.  Kmm  1h<^  lnl,r»N  (lio  I'lialum 
spread — nndonbt I'dlj-  throng;))  tho  ixtwi'ifiil  pii'tumi.  .)f  ili.. 
insnraiK^  companies— to  tltp  invnn ;  nii-)  nt  llii-  pii>«.'ii1 
d*T  the  rnstora  of  mipplvinjr  liniior  fii-oly  Ui  oiiil"H-a  i*  n 
Teiyrarp  exception,  if  it'i'xiHfn  hI   mII.     It-  ln(.*f  «ff.in|; 

bold  was  the  iihvt.  whicli  tin'  inti'ivnlB  of  inaiiiniii mi 

panies  cannot  ri'iii'li,  of  nmitu'. 

•■Tbe  prwit  rcfonn  romilliiiK;  fnim  my  riilli-t'o  n.-M-in, 
though  not  nnli(;i|>nl<Hl,  wiw  n  trmUtT  nf  ?>iiii-ii'.  pl-iiitin' 
to  him  ia  after  y.aro.  UN  hr  wnleh.-.l  iti.  u-.h.-hiI  .|.m.-|..|i. 

made  about  four  j-i-iim  iiifK  hy  l)r"  M'ni'UMitl.l"'  Mrift"r<.|  R.7 "i'  ,„ 
Morley.  M.P.  "  TJj.r  City  of  J...r..I..M  T-.l,,!  \Uu,hv:«f-lrV- 
Union  had  itit  'iriifiii  in  my  w»r"Ji'ii(i«"."  =«!'(  h",  ''  iMirl  /  I' .'?ft,„ 
eannrA  bui  think  -nn-.  Mwih  ■!.•-<' iali/,,,  ,h;«l-l  I,- »H»^l,>-f  >■•  J;"';;. 

addJne  th-r  w',-;jff.t  ',■•  •(..■ir  •'xinr,'.'.'-  »''l  ii.n ■•■!■'■'■  t't  th' 

Focw^K  of  Uj^  *>-,.;,^r..-*,  w.^/r-^rr,". '      (Jv'  v.  ■^,'-  /r^f  ',f  i  -i ■, 

of   l>jnd'j;~   'A-rr.   >rf.*-a  •ft'I    z^ :.-?.■'■".'••■     'O'-*   *'    -I  "^ff'-r  (  «.^/'^'i' 

H'ja>*.  :-■  •«iv.r..«A  v,  a-^  ir. ';'■=■« r^^,-   ''-.^  '■■'■"   (iT-y- f  .'L'^-rw- 

-Sn.iliwJiv':.  V,  V.t,-,  in  lt>*  rtii»  ??■■.".'.■••  «^,-"--n«'.. .  r.fl*  !i,"  ■'y_^';'  ■ 

pT'Jiri'.rt-i'.''.  ".^  "■■.•»  ■'.^n«>  •,*  -fl^n-yt-tifiA  .>,  (.<  .r-f 
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That  abase  filled  onr  gaols,  poor-law  nnions,  and  Innatic 
asylums  ;  bronght  misery,  strife,  and  ruin  to  many  of  the 
homes  of  the   working  classes;   and  overshadowed   with 
sorrow  and  sympathy  even  those  who  were  free  from  any 
personal  experience  of  its  evils,  and  who  lived  in  comfort 
and  refinement  in  such  houses  as  that  in  which  they  were 
gathered.     Another  point  to  consider  was  the  remedy  for 
this  deplorable  state  of  things.     The  remedy  which  had 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  was  for  persons  to  pledge  themselves  to  resist 
temptation.     But  that  was  beyond  the   reach  of   many. 
There  had  now  been  established  a  new  form  of  fellowship, 
conviviality,  and  brotherhood,  and  that  was  the  fellowship 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon.    The  Blue  Ribbon  established  a  public 
opinion  adveree  to  the  diink  influence.*     It  had  created  a 
large  amount  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  total  abstinence. 
It  brought  together  the  middle,  lower,  and  upper  classes, 
and  established  a   common  feeling.     The   question   then 
arose,  What  was  their  duty  to  help  on  the  new  movement  ? 
Their  example  would  be  felt  mnch  more  than  any  amount 
of  precept.     He  earnestly  appealed  to  the  aristocracy  to 
join  the  new  movement,  as  a  means  of  conferring  great 
and  lasting  benefits  upon  the  poorer  classes.     It  would 
necessitate  some  self-sacrifice,  and  perhaps  call  down  upon 
tbcm  sneers   and   censure,  but   it   was   their  duty;   and 
not  only  that,  but,  as  in  his  own  case,  they  would  find 
many  compensations  for  the  sacrifice.      The  noble  lady, 
too,  who   had  invited  them  had  exercised  disinterested- 
ness,   almost   chivalrous   courage,   in  adopting    the    blue 
ribbon,  an  example  which  he  trusted  would  be  widely  fol- 
lowed, for  it  would  help  to  carry  light  and  joy  into  many 
a  home." 

During  the  year  1883,  several  of  the  nobility  have 
identified  themselves  in  a  practical  way  with  the  temper- 
ance cause.     Thus,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 

•  "  The  Rev.  S.  Sturgea,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wargrave,  in  hia  stirring 
speech  in  Willis's  Booms,  remarked,  '  What  a  glorious  thing  it  wonld 
be  if  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughters  wonld  assume  the  bine 
ribbon !  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  endeared  herself  to  the  people  of 
this  country  by  her  many  admirable  qualities.  Eecently  she  has 
discountenanced  the  cruel  sport  of  pigeon-shooting.  But  what  is 
that  compared  to  the  cruel  sport  of  drinking  f ' " — Church  €(f  England 
Temperance  Chronicle,  May  12, 1883. 
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Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  jnat  piihliahed, 
"  daring  the  year  coftee-tavemB  have  been  opened  in 
Uarjlebone,  at  the  sole  coat  of  Visconntesa  Oasington ;  in 
Wells,  chiefly  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  ;  and  only  in  January  last  Lord  Pembroke 
announced  his  intention  of  providing  aimilar  institations 
upon  his  own  estatea.  ...  In  May  last,  Lady  de  Rothachild 
invited  the  leading  agricultnriHts,  tarmera,  and  others  to  a 
conference  at  Aston  Clinton,  when  62  out  of  6G  farmers 
invited  attended.  A  resolution  approving  the  payment 
of  wagea  in  money  instead  of  beer  was  nnanimonsly 
passed." 

At  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  wing  of 
the  London  Temperance  Hospital  on  the  24ith  of  April,  1884, 
the  Duke  of  WestmiDster,  who  officiated,  said  of  alcohol 
that  it  had  a  tendency  to  produce  artificial  craving,  and 
that  many  ignorant  people  had  been  led  to  suppose,  becaase 
doctors  prescribed  wino  and  spirits,  they  must  be  a 
necessary  means  of  cure  for  most  maladies,  and  this  mis- 
taken notion  had  laid  the  gronndwork  for  habits  of 
dangerous  self-indulgence  which  might  otherwise  never 
have  been  formed.  The  Dnke  of  Westminster  informs 
me  that  since  1877  there  have  been  "  twenty-seven  pablic- 
honses  abolished  on  his  London  property." 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  temperance  workers  Tb*ii(aiB- 
shonld  know  and  value  the  blue  ribbon.  It  has  a  deep  n^Ribboa 
symbolic  meaning,  and  in  a  manifold  sense :  sympathy  """mwit. 
with  the  fallen,  sorrow  that  snch  a  badge  is  necessary ; 
hope,  because  of  faith  in  God  and  man  ;  and  help,  by  feUow- 
ehip  and  willingness,  to  do  each  his  part  in  saving  from 
the  evil  of  drink.  The  bine  ribbon  is  a  personal  protest 
against  drinking,  a  Christian  Carlhaginem  proeterea 
eenseo  against  the  public-honse,  a  reminder  and  check 
against  personal  temptation  to  drink,  a  protection  against 
solicitations  to  drink,  an  example  and  enconragement  to 
those  who  might  fatter  and  fall,  and  a  bond  of  fellowship 
between  all  those  who  wish  to  see  man  lifted  out  of  the 
degradation  into  which  alcohol  has  plnngcd  him.  The 
bit  of  bine  ribbon  which  Mr.  Samuel  Moriey,  M.P.,  wears 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  or 
when  presiding  over  large  tempeiHnce  and  other  meetings 
for  reform,  is  greftter  in  iti  aiSsiA  inflaeaoft  \.\»3i  va-^^ha.\.1{, 
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he  could  say  if  that  little  sign  were  missiDg.     Many  think 

that  the  wearing  of  the  blue  ribbon  is  a  childish  sign  of 

an  enthusiasm  that  ^vi]\  vanish  as  quickly  as  it  sprang  up. 

But  they  who  wear  it  hope  and  pray  that,  like  that  tiny 

portent  in  the  sky,  "  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  it  will 

spread  and  spread  until  among  all  peoples  in  all  lands 

the  parching    thirst,  the   destroying  drought  of   alcohol, 

mtay  be  quenched  in  healing  streams  of  pure  inrigorating 

water. 

Mr.  oud-  The  Rev.  A.  C.  Bevington,  minister  of  the  Methodist 

uuwmce       New  Connexion  Chapel  at  Hawarden,  writing  to  the  editor 

M  to  the        of  the  British  Temperance  Advocate,  says  that  the  Right 

of^^e  mue    Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  a  recent  conversation  with 

Ribbon         ]iim  at  Ha  warden,  thus  expressed  himself  relative  to  the 

movement.      t>i        -r»«i-i  ± 

Blue  Ribbon  movement : — 

"  From    the    first,   I   have   watched    the  temperance 
question  with  great  interest ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
no  phase  of  it  has  ever  yielded  me  so  much  satisfaction 
as  this  has  done.    To  witness  the  large  number  of  miiiist<ers 
of  all  denominations,  and,  of  course,  the  still  larger  number 
of   members   of   perhaps   all  the  Churches,  wearing   the 
ribbon  of  blue,  is  an  exceedingly  gratifying  circumstance, 
and  speaks  well  for  the  future  ;  *  indeed,  I  firmly  believe, 
as  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  that  mnch  brighter  days 
will  soon,  in  God*s  good  providence,  dawn  upon  us." 
The  plan  and         §  100.  The  initiative  in  a  measare  of  very  great  import- 
of  rtS^T«n°  2Jice — if  harmony  can  be  maintained — to  the  temperance 
peijnoe         movement  has  just  been  taken  in  the  proposition  of  Alder- 
uf  Great        man  Clegg  of  Sheffield  (chairman  of  the  British  Temperance 
Britain,  1883.  League),  that  all  the  temperance  organizations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  should  form  a  Temperance  Federa- 
tion.    To  this  end  a  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  at  which  some  seventeen  temperance 
societies  were  represented.     After  long  discussion,  it  was 
resolved — 

'*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  desirable  to 
federate  the  various  temperance  organizations  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  favour  of  measures  upon  which  there  is  a 
general  agreement,  and  that  a  committee  of  delegates  be 

*  It  is  an  enconraging  fact  that  so  important  a  personage  as  Sir 
W.  F.  Stawell,  Iho  Chief  Jostice  of  Victoria,  has  donned  the  bine 
ribbon.     (See  Temperanc€  Record,  May  8,  1884.) 
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appointed  bj  this  meeting  to  confer  with  the  British 
Tt'inpenince  Leagae,  and  to  draw  the  basis  npon  which 
snch  federation  eboald  be  founded." 

On  the  8th  of  November,  another  large  conference  of 
delegates  from  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  organisa- 
tions was  convened  at  Exeter  Hall,  representing  some  two 
million  total  abstainers,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  ap  a 
constitation  of  federation.  The  following  rules  were 
adopted : — 

"1.  That  the  Federation  be  atjled  'The  NstJonol  Tempeianoe 
Federation.' 

2.  That  the  objeots  of  tfae  Fedeiation  ahall  be  the  promotion  of 
tempcronoe,  botb  b;  moral  anaaioQ  and  legal  enootment,  bj  aid  of 
tbe  joint  action  of  t«mpurance  organizatioiu. 

3.  That  the  Federation  Hholl  conaiBt  of  temperance  leagaeti.  unions, 
aiBooiHtioDS,  and  orders,  and  ench  other  reprcBentativa  organiiations 
OS  ma;  be  approved  b;  the  Eieontive  Committee. 

4.  That  the  General  Counoil  ehall  oonaiet  of  not  more  than  five 
delegates  from  each  federated  societj,  and  shall  meet  annnallj  in 
London  in  Jannar;  orFebmaiy ;  and  an  aatamnal  meeting  shall  be 
held  iQ  some  proTincial  town. 

6.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Council  at  tbe 
annual  meeting,  and  ahall  conaiat  of  a  president  (who  shall  be 
elected  annually),  Tice.presidenta,  treasurer,  and  aeoretariea. 

6.  The  Eieeative  Committee  shall  consist  of  one  representatiTe 
president  from  each  federated  sooiet}',  togatber  with  the  treesurer 
and  secretaries ;  and  shall  meet  not  less  than  once  a  quarter,  at  anoh 
time  and  place  bb  they  ahall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

7.  That  tbe  Ezecative  Committee  shall  appoint  a  FarliBmeDtarj 
Committee,  which,  during  the  sitting  of  Porl^ment,  shall  meet  once 
a,  week,  or  as  often  as  ma;  be  necessar;. 

8.  That  no  expenses  shall  be  incurred  without  the  consent  of  the 
GieoDtiie  Committee,  and  such  expenses  shall  be  met  bj  oontriba- 
tions  from  tfae  federated  societies. 

9.  That  no  alteration  in  the  above  ni1e«  (when  onoe  adopted  by 
the  General  Council)  ahall  be  made  except  at  the  anneal  meoting, 
or  at  a  meeting  apeciuU;  called  ;  and  that  one  month's  notice  of  any 
proposed  alteration  shall  be  given  through  the  secretary,  and  shall 
not  take  effect  eioopt  there  be  a  two-tbirda  majority  in  its  favour. 

SnoGEBTSD  Basis. 

The  basis  of  co-operation  for  the  federated  societies  is 
that  thej  should  work  together  in  view  of  legislative  and 
other  action  on  the  points  npon  which  the;  are  agreed, 
and  bring  their  inflnence  to  b^  oa  Parliament,  and  with 
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her  Majesty's  Government,  and  through  the  conntiy 
generally,  as  a  nnited  body  ;  snch  common  action  to 
extend,  of  course,  only  so  far  as  there  is  common  agree- 
ment, and  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  carrying  of 
measares  of  positive  advance,  as  well  as  to  the  carefal 
guarding  against  any  proposals  of  a  retrograde  nature. 

SuoGESTKD  Points  on  which  Common  Action  Might  bx  takkx. 

1.  The  Federation  might  at  once,  by  a  nnited  memorial,  signed 
by  the  officers  of  each  organization,  urge  on  the  Cabinet  the  duty 
of  extending  and  making  perpetual  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act, 
and  of  acceding  to  the  nation's  manifest  desire  for  an  Englieh 
Sunday  Closing  Bill ;  and  also  the  duty  of  their  seeing  that  time  is 
made  available  during  the  coming  session  for  such  legislation ;  sod 
at  the  proper  time  the  Federation  might  be  strongly  represented  is 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  ensure  the  snecess  of 
these  measures. 

2.  The  federated  organizations  might  urge  upon  her  Ifajevtr's 
Government  the  further  duty  of  fulfilling  the  pledges  so  often  giren 
by  them,  to  deal  with  the  Licensing  Laws  in  general,  and  to  no  longer 
postpone  action  in  this  regard;  viewing  the  now  thrice-expressed 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  an  efficient  measure 
of  Local  Option.     They  might  urge  especially  two  points : — 

(a)  That  the  control  of  the  issue  of  licences,  whether  for  the  first 

time,  or  by  way  of  renewal,  transfer,  or  removal,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers,  and  that  in  present  cir- 
cumstances this  may  be  done  by  the  formation  of  Licens- 
ing Control  Boards,  specially  elected  for  the  purpose  by 
the  ratepayers,  and  with  full  power  to  withhold  all  or  any 
of  the  Licences ;  but  that  in  any  well-defined  area  farming 
part  of  a  district  for  which  a  board  has  been  elected,  the 
ratepayers  shall  have  a  direct  veto  for  the  withholding  of 
all  licences. 

(b)  That    by   no  parliamentary  enactment    should   there  be  a 

creating  of  vested  interests  in  licences,  which  interests 
legal  decisions  have  emphatically  declared  do  not  exist. 
With   reference   to  this  question  also  a  joint  memorial   to  the 

Cabinet  might  be  of  value  at  this  time,  as  well  as  the  careful  watch. 

ing  of  any  Grovemment,  or  other  measure  proposed,  and  prompt 

action  either  in  support  of,  or  opposition,  to,  or  for  amendment  of, 

the  same. 

3.  An  emphatic  joint  expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
pression of  grocers'  and  o£F  licences  might  likewise  be  at  once  for- 
warded to  the  Government ;  as  well  as  against  the  power  of  granting 
occasional  licences,  or  extension  of  hours,  and  in  favour  of  closing 
public-houses  on  the  days  of  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections. 

It  was  also  resolved — 1.  That  the  Federation  does  not 
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approve  of,  bnt  will  oppose  to  tbe  fall  extent  of  ita  infla- 
ence,  the  placing  of  the  power  of  granting  licences  in  the 
hands  of  Town  Gonncils  or  Conntj  Boards.  2.  That  each 
oc^nization  represented  be  invited  to  contribute  not  less 
than  £o  each,  to  meet  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
Federation  daring  the  first  year." 

On  the  6th  of  Febroary,  1884,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Exeter  Hall  hj  delegates  of  this  proposed  federation,  and 
it  tras  resolved  to  form  a  National  Temperance  Federation 
on  tte  following  basis : — 

"  The  basis  of  co-operation  for  Uie  federated  societies  is 
that  tbey  sbonld  work  together  in  view  of  legislative  and 
other  action  on  the  points  upon  which  they  are  agreed, 
and  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  Parliament  and  with 
her  Majesty's  Government,  and  through  the  countiy  gene- 
rally, as  a  united  body  ;  sacb  common  action  to  extend,  of 
course,  only  ao  far  as  there  is  common  agreeoient,  and  to 
be  made  subservient  to  the  carrying  of  measures  of  positive 
advance,  as  well  as  to  the  careful  guarding  against  any 
proposals  of  a  retrograde  nature. "^ — Mr.  W.  T.  Caine,  M.P., 
was  elected  president,  and  vice-presidents  and  other  officers 
were  appointed. 


§  101.  Yet  all  these  noble  and  heroic  efforts  will  Tii»rmihii 
collapse,  as  in  the  past,  if  they  be  not  foanded  in  individual  |i™fjj^ 
character  and  worth.  n-fons  id 

On  the  individual,  be  he  rich   or  poor,  eminent  or  chancwr 
obscure ;  on  his  patience,  unselfishness,  wisdom,  constancy,  "^  "o"h, 
and  humility,  all  reform,  all  regeneration,  comes  at  last  to 
depend ;  without  these.  Church,  State,  and  society,  together 
with  their  loftiest  schemes,  fall  little  by  little  into  moral 
decay. 

The  first  thing  is,  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
ns,  yes,  each  one,  the  greatest  and  the  least,  to  start  with 
the  conviction  and  understanding  that  temperance  is  not 
limited  to  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors,  but  that  it 
means,  as  Cicero  expressed  it,  "  the  unyielding  control  of 
reason  over  lust  and  over  all  wrong  tendencies  of  mind 
.  .  .  modesty  and  self-government  .  .  .  abstinence  from 
ail  things  not  good  and  entirely  innocent  in  tlieir  character." 

And  to  remember  that  while  the  work  to  be  done  is  so 
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The  hope  of 
temperance 
reform— like 
the  hope  of 
all  other 
reforma- 
ts yefited 
in  love, 
laboar,  and 
humility. 


great  that  no  one  person  conld  ever  hope  to  do  it,  and  tbf 
evil  to  be  uprooted  so  strong  and  fnll-grown  that  we  maf 
not  reasonably  look  for  its  subjugation  in  our  own  day,  yit 
that  the  work  will  be  done,  the  evil  overcome,  if  each  me 
does  his  part  towards  it.* 

*'  The  one  secret  of  life  and  development  is  not  to  dense 
and  plan,  but  to  fall  in  with  the  forces  at  work — 1«  do 
every  moment's  duty  aright."  t 

Then,  in  whatsoever  place,  circumstance,  or  condition 
we  are  placed,  we  are  to  find  out,  each  of  ns,  what  our  own 
personal  individual  daty  is,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  find 
this  out  if  we  care  supremely  to  know. 

With  the  performance  of  duty  will  come  wisdom,  show- 
ing us  how  to  avoid  giving  offence,  how  to  undermine 
and  subdue  evil  without  wounding  friend  or  affronting 
opponent.  With  wisdom  also  will  come  patience,  because 
we  shall  learn  to  understand  that  what  is  gained  easily, 
too  often  passes  quickly  because  it  is  not  gained  tharmighly^ 
and  we  shall  learn  not  to  be  dismayed  by  much  labour, 
and  much  waiting,  because  we  shall,  by  our  persistence 
and  constancy,  have  learned  unselfishness,  and  know  that 
what  we  are  sowing  shall  be  reaped  by  them  that  comt 


*  A  noble  instanco  of  just  this  individual  fidelity,  as  related  of 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Stnrge  by  the  philanthropist  Mr.  T.  B.  Smithiea 
is  thus  reported  in  The  Christian  (March  6,  1883) — 

**  One  day  Mr.  St  urge  met  a  drunken  man,  and  questioned  him  ai 
to  his  condition.  The  man  replied  that  he  had  g^t  drunk  at  such 
and  such  a  public-hoose,  and  added,  *  The  beer  was  made  from  yoni 
barley.'  The  statement  startled  him,  but  it  at  once  influenced  hit 
action.  The  following  issue  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  contained  a 
notice  from  Messrs.  Sturge  that  under  no  circumstances  would  they 
in  future  supply  barley  for  malting  purposes.  This  decision  struck 
off  £8000  a  year  from  their  income." 

An  equally  admirable  individual  effort  for  temperance  was  that 
made  by  the  Her.  Carr  Glynn,  Vicar  of  Kensington,  when  appointed 
at  Doncaster.  Having  observed  the  temptation  the  public-house 
offered  to  early  outdoor  labourers,  he  procured  a  cart,  supplied  it 
with  a  first-class  coffee-stand ;  went  himself  with  it  to  places  where 
early  outdoor  labour  was  going  on,  and  induced  the  workmen  to  take 
his  coffee  instead  of  going  to  the  public-house  to  get  whisky  or  beer. 
I  have  this  incident  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Heaton,  Commissioner  of 
Lunacy. 

t  See  George  MacDonald*s  noble  stoiT  of  Sir  Gihbie  (London, 
1879). 
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after  ns,  when  "  bells  in  nnbnilded  spires,  and  voices  of 
unborn  choirs  "  shall  bless  onr  names  and  the  good  work 
we  have  done ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  in  knowing  that 
the  saplings  we  set  out,  though  they  grew  too  slowly  to 
give  shade  to  us,  will  make  the  green  and  healthy  ever- 
lasting bowers  where  our  children's  children's  homes 
shall  be. 


APPENDIX. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  REPOBT  OF 


TABLE  XXII.— Showtxg  the  Assiohed  Causes  or  Ixbasitt' 
B(>K(.>UGH  Asylums,  Registered  Hospitals,  Natal  and  3Iiutaet 
Wales,  during  the  year  1882, 

[The  total   number  of  these  admissions   during   1882  wu 


Caobm  of  insanity. 


Moral. 

Domestic  trouble  (including  lo«s  of 
fplativpti  and  fhfn<l»)     

AdverM*  circuu)^tanc«s  (incluiling 
buKlneM  anxifUes  and  pecuni- 
ary diflicaltit'ti)    

MenUl  anxitrty  and  "vorry"  (not 
includtnl  undor  the  aliove  two 
bt•a«l^);  and  overwork 

HeligiuUN  cxcitexneDt 

l^ivf  affaln*  (including  (ledDciion)  ... 

Fright  and  Dcrvoud  Hbock    

Phtsical. 

Intemperance,  in  drink         

„  Hpxual  

Venomal  dlva#<e         

Self-abuM*  (^M'xual)     

Over-t-xr-rtiun 

Sunstroke  

Accident  or  ipjury      

Pregnancy        

Parturitlun  and  tbe  puerperal  state 

I^actation  

Uterine  and  orarian  dinorden 

Puberty 

Change  of  life 

Fevers 

IMvation  and  starvation       

Old  age  .. 

Other  bodily  diseases  or  disorders  ... 

Previous  attacks         

Hereditary  influence  ascertained    ... 
CongeniUl  defect  ascertained 

Other  aKertained  causes       

Unknown         


N  umber  of  instUKcs 


As  predisposing 
cause.f 


42 


49     ! 

:i 

6 


135 
13 
14 
1€ 
11 
•4 

104 


9 
9 

98 
142 


21 


F. 


T8 


88     I       43 


31 
14 
15 

6 


33 

7 

2 

2 

5 

2 

30 

11 

31 

24 

21 

18 

88 

10 

35 

114 

139 


T. 


120 


131 


80 
20 
19 
10 


168 
20 
16 
18 
16 
66 

124 
11 
31 
24 
21 
21 
88 
19 
44 

212 

281 


62 


As  exdtiitg 
cause.f 


F. 


174 

554 

i 

431 

207 

«»  i 

1 

263 

2H9 

1 

553  I 

155 

ins 

343 

39 

129 

16S 

36 

96 

132 

904 

364 

1.369 

54 

32 

e6 

14 

7 

31 

79 

5 

M 

27 

29 

66 

67 

7 

74 

160 

35 

195  1 

— . 

37 

3T  I 

— . 

346 

346  i 

_ 

123 

123 

1 

^ 

95 

95 

3 

30 

33 

— . 

138 

138 

26 

20 

46 

55 

114 

169  • 

65 

78 

143  : 

352 

416 

768 

1 

127 

33 

169 

I 

"" 

■" 

1 

*  These  "causes"  are  not  taken  from  the  ** statements "  in  the  paperaof  timtssltTn 
the  a»vlums. 

t  With  reference  to  the  above  distinction  between  **prediipodng*'  and  **ezdtiiw" 
any  individual  case. 

X  TheM  totals  represent  the  entire  number  of  insUnoes  In  which  the  tettnl  finsci 
mental  disorder.    The  agjpe^iijit  ot  \k«M  VAsSa  ;^w\^\h%  **-'MaaKMwra."VqC  qoozm. 
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in   the   0asb8  of   all    patients   admitted    ikto   county    and 
Hospitals,  State  Asylums,  and  Licensed  Houses  in  England  and 


13,581,  being  6,663  of  the  male,  and  6,918  of  the  female  sex.] 


in  which  each  canoe  was 

assigned. 

Proportion  (per  cent.)  to 

the  total  number  of 

As  predisposing  or 

exciting  cause  (where 

Total.J 

patients  admitted  dnring 

these  con  Id  not  be 

the  year. 

difltingnlshed.)  f 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

66 

• 

82 

148 

282 

714 

996 

4-2 

10-3 

7-3 

96 

32 

128 

615 

282 

897 

9-2 

40 

6-6 

84 

54 

138 

396 

374 

770 

5*9 

5-4 

5-6 

35 

33              68 

196 

235 

431 

2-9 

34 

31 

6 

27 

33 

4gr 

171 

220 

•7 

2-4 

1-6 

18 

21 

39 

69 

122 

181 

•9 

1-7 

1-3 

269 

74 

343 

1.308 

471 

1,779 

19-6 

6-8 

131 

18 

9 

27 

85 

48 

133 

1-2 

•7 

1-0 

10 

5 

15 

38 

14 

62 

•6 

•2 

•4 

25 

1 

26 

120 

8 

128 

1-8 

•1 

•9 

8 

1 

9 

46 

35 

81 

•7 

•5 

•6 

28 

1 

29 

159 

10 

169 

2-4 

•1 

1-2 

101 

13 

114 

365 

68 

433 

6-5 

10 

3-2 

_ 

7 

7 

— 

55 

55 

— . 

•8 

•4 

_ 

79 

79 

— 

456 

456 

6-6 

3-3 

.1. 

10 

10 

^ 

157 

157 

.. 

2-3 

11 

_ 

16 

16 

.. 

132 

132 

— . 

1-9 

10 

9 

8 

17 

15 

56 

71 

•2 

•8 

•6 

«. 

48 

48 

i— 

274 

274 

— 

39 

20 

7 

8 

15 

42 

38 

80 

•6 

•5 

•6 

26 

27 

53 

90 

176 

266 

1-3 

2*5 

1-9 

86 

108 

194 

249 

300 

549 

37 

4-3 

40 

255 

208 

463 

749 

763 

1,512 

11-2 

11-0 

111 

— 

— 

— 

878 

1,273 

2,151 

13-2 

18-4 

15-8 

^^^ 

^^ 

^_ 

1,239 

1,506 

2,745 

18*6 

21*8 

20*2 

— 

— 

— 

363 

229 

592 

5-4 

3-3 

4-3 

60 

34 

84 

204 

91 

295 

3-0 

1-3 

2-1 

^ 

"■" 

1,417 

1,441 

2,858 

21-3 

20-8 

210 

off  the  patients,  but  are  those  which  have  been  yerifled  by  the  Medical  Offloers  of 

causes,  it  mutt  be  understood  that  no  single  cause  la  enumerated  more  than  once  in 

(eltber  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  causes)  were  stated  to  hare  produced  the 
exceeds  the  whole  number  of  patients  admitted;  the  excess  is  owUk%tAthAQomhbEuitiouE. 
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TABLE  XXIII.— Showing  thb  Assioned  Causes  of  Ixsasitt  w 
Kkgisteked  Hospitals,  Naval  aio)  Militart  Hospitals,  Stiti 

THE    TEAU    1882,    ARRANGED    ACOORDDIG    TO    THE     ClaSS    OP    TBI 


Number  of  inatanoM  in  vlikk 

Peitatk. 

Cauws  of  inaaDity. 
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Local  Oi>tioii,  Pbohibitiom  ud  Gohpbnsation. 

The  AUianee  Newi  for  June  28, 1879,  had  the  following 
leader  on 

"Thk  BwHTa  OF  SoBBB  Mbh. 

**  We  hear  and  read  a  fcoo^  ^^  about  the  riKhts  of  drinken. 
We  ire  told,  indeed,  by  the  Titnet  that  no  man  now  defenda 
drunkenneea.  Perhaps  doL  Tbaiuaiida,  however,  eicuie  it,  and 
milliona  practise  it.  Hen  affirm  that  they  will  not  have  Maine 
Laws,  PennissivB  Bills,  Local  Option,  or  anything  of  the  ton. 
They  atand  upon  what  they  call  their  rights.  Now,  Ist  it  be  under- 
stood  that  no  civiliiiedpeople  permit  any  man  absolute  freedom  of 
speech  and  action.  We  are  all  under  law.  Our  freedom  is  not 
without  bouuda.  There  are  legal  and  moral  barriers  aronad  ns. 
All  true  life  has  limitations.  Unlimited  liberty  meana  fire, 
■laughter,  confusion,  and  misery. 

"For  any  man,  therefore,  to  argue  about  hia  rights,  and  especially 
about  hia  rij^ht  to  make,  sell,  buy,  give,  and  consume  strong  drink, 
as  though  he  was  alone  to  be  consulted,  is  the  height  of  selfish 
folly.  Is  he  not  a  member  of  a  community  ?  Do  not  his  actiona 
■fFect  others?  Does  not  his  drink  introduce  an  element  of  danger 
into  society  ?  And  if  this  is  the  case,  may  not  his  right  become 
obsolete  ?  Hay  its  exercise  not  become  a  great  wrong  ?  This  is 
what  we  contend. 

"Let  us  illustrate  the  position.  We  writ«this  in  a  metropoUtaa 
parish  of  vast  extent,  and  we  have  to  pay  its  rates.  Let  us  took  at 
them.  For  the  relief  of  the  poor  the  rates  amount  to  £61,600. 
Now,  the  parish  swarms  with  public- houses,  and  their  victims  fill 
the  workhouse.  The  more  people  drink,  the  more  rates  we  have  to 
pay.  Have  we,  then,  no  rights  m  this  matter  ?  IF  a  public-house, 
through  the  pauperism  which  it  produces  and  perpetuates,  takes 
moaej  out  of  our  purse  from  year  to  year,  are  we  not  to  have  the 
power  of  saying  whether  we  will  have  the  public-house  there  ?  Are 
the  rights  of  the  selfish  drinker  supreme?    And  have  we  none? 

"  Let  us  look  at  another  It«m.  The  police  coats  the  parish 
£13,788.  That  ia  a  heavy  item.  But  what  makes  it  so?  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  intemperance,  and  that  boosing  which  makes  men 
Suarrelsome  and  criminal.  The  sober  man  never  takes  three  or 
)UT  policeman  to  carry  him  to  a  cell  and  arraign  him  before  a 
magistrate.  It  ie  the  aUegM  right  to  drink  that  swells  the  police 
rate.    Must  we,  then,  pay  an  army  of  blue-coated  men  to  keep  in 
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order  those  carious  people  who  seem  to  think  that  their  right  to 
drink  must  not  be  challenged?  Must  we  pay  £13,788  for  police, 
and  see  the  force  chiefly  engaged  with  the  victims  of  pnblic-hoosei, 
and  go  on  paying  world  without  end  ?  Haye  we  no  rights  in  thii 
matter  ?  We  hold  that  we  haye»  and  we  shall  take  care  to  cliim 
them  to  the  uttermost. 

"  Then  there  is  the  school  hoard.  It  costs  ns  £22,618.  We  do 
not  object  to  the  education  of  the  poor  man's  child,  but  has  the  poor 
man  a  right  to  spend  money  upon  beer,  and  then  tax  us  to  edocsto 
his  child  ?  Have  we  no  rights  in  that  case  as  to  his  beer?  Has  he 
and  he  alone  rights  in  reference  to  beer,  and  we  none  as  to  the  tax 
which  his  beer  imposes  upon  us  in  reference  to  his  child  ? 

"  This  popular  belief  in  the  drinker's  rights  is  a  mistake.  A 
community  has  a  right  to  suppress  anything  which  makes  men  bid 
citizens,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  traffic  in  strong  drink.  Let 
the  sober  men  therefore  look  after  their  right  in  relation  to  it,  and 
put  the  traffic  down." 


From  the  Alliance  News,  February  9, 1884  : — 

"The  Law  of  the  Transfer  of  Licences. 

*'  No  Landlord's  Property  in  the  Licence. 

*'  In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  Januaiy  31  (Sittings  in  Banco 
in  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  Court,  before  Baron  Pollock  and  Mr. 
Justice  Lopes),  an  important  case  was  tried — that  of  The  Queen  v. 
The  Justices  of  Derby.  This  was  a  public-house  licence  case,  whidi 
raised  and  decided  the  point  that  on  an  application  for  the  transfer 
of  a  licence  the  ma;;istrates  have  an  absolute  discretion  to  grant  it 
or  refuse  it,  and  may  refuse  it  on  the  ground  that  in  their  ofMnioa 
there  is  no  necessity  for  another  public-hoose  in  the  parish, 
and  that,  even,  although  the  house  is  an  old  one.  The  questiou 
had  arisen  in  the  present  case  amidst  these  circumstances.  Ths 
house,  which  was  in  the  Market-place,  Derby,  was  an  old  one,  and 
it  was  statcil  that  it  had  been  occupied  for  a  hundred  years  by  wioe 
merchants  with  a  full  public-house  licence.  In  1865  it  was  let  to 
two  persons  named  Cox  and  Bowring  on  a  fourteen  years'  lease  ex- 
pirin<z  on  the  first  of  July,  1879.  At  the  annual  licensing  meeting 
in  1876  Cox  and  Bowring  obtained  a  new  licence  for  new  premises 
they  had  built  in  Irongate,  and  this  was  renewed  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1877,  the  justices  then  refusing  to  renew  the  licence  to 
the  Market-place  premises,  from  which  in  June,  1877,  Cox  and 
Bowring  had  removed  their  business.  They  did  not  give  up  posses- 
sion to  the  owners  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  July,  1879, 
and  the  premises  remained  unlicensed  after  October  15,  1877,  till 
the  present  time.  Miunitt,  the  applicant,  took  the  premises  from 
the  owners  in  1879,  and  applied  at  the  annual  licensing  meetings  in 
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18T9, 1880, 1881,  and  1882,  for  a  new  licence,  which  wu  always 
refuted.  In  conBeqnence  of  the  decUlon  in  Th«  Qu««n  v.  The 
Juttica  of  Liverpool  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  ia  July  last,  application 
waB  made  at  a  a|iecial  Bessions  for  a  transfer  ticecce  under  section  li 
of  the  Act  of  1828.  This  was  refused,  and  the  Quarter  Sessions  on 
appeal  confimied  the  refusal,  assuming  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion. It  was  admitted  that  the  appUcant  was  a  '  fit  and  proper 
person,'  and  that  there  was  no  charge  against  him. 

"  Mr.  Etherington  Smith  now  moved,  on  behalf  of  the  owner 
and  new  tenant,  for  a  mandamtu  to  the  tnapatrates.  Be  u^ed 
that  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  a  licence,  especlsll;r  in  the  case  of  an 
old  house,  there  was  a  kind  of  '  rested  interest '  in  the  owoer,  and 
that  there  was  not  such  an  absolute  discretion  to  grant  or  refuse  a 
licence  as  in  the  case  of  a  new  licence.  A  new  licence  meant,  be 
submitted,  a  licence  to  a  house  which  had  not  been  liceneed  before, 
and  where  the  new  tenant  was  a  'fit  and  proper  person,'  and  there 
was  no  charge  against  him,  the  licence  ought  to  be  tiansferred, 
otherwise  an  outgoing  tenant,  giving  up  possession  for  a  jear,  might 
lose  the  licence  and  seriously  injure  his  landlord's  property. 

"  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  here  asked  on  what  ground  did  the  magiB- 
trates  refuse  the  transfer  of  the  licence  ?  Ur.  £.  Smith  replied : 
'  It  is  believed  that  it  was  because  they  considered  there  wero 
public-houses  enough  in  the  parish  without  this;  that  is,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  general  and  absolute  discretion.' 

"  Mr.  Jusiice  Lopes  cited  a  text-book,  in  which  it  was  said  : '  In 
all  cases  of  transfers  of  licences  the  discretion  of  the  justices  is 
absolute,'  adding  that  he  was  disposed  to  agree  in  that  view  and 
thought  it  to  be  right.  There  certainly  was  a  decision  to  that 
effect  before  the  Act  of  1672,  but  that  is  not  now  in  point,  and 
under  the  law  as  it  stands  there  ia  not  an  absolute  diKretion  to  refuse 
the  transfer  of  a  licence  to  en  old  bouse. 

"  Hr.  Baron  Pollock  said  he  should  be  sorry  to  lay  down  any 
rule  which  would  limit  the  discretion  of  the  Justices  further  than  it 
had  been  limited  by  the  Legblature,  but  he  should  be  still  more 
sorry  to  give  anjr  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  licence  in  such  a  case 
was  a  kind  of  property  in  the  landlord.  It  might  be  so  virtually  in 
some  cases,  and  reasonably  so,  but  that  view  must  not  be  carried  too 
for ;  and  the  notion  that  there  was  a  property  in  the  landlord  in  the 
licence  could  not  be  considered  as  sound  law.  The  only  question 
was  whether  the  magistrates  had  a  discretion,  and  the  case  referred 
to  seemed  to  be  in  point  to  show  that  they  bad. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Lopes  concurred,  and  held  that  in  cases  of  transfer 
of  licences  the  discretion  of  the  mogisttates  is  to  be  absolute.  The 
application  was  therefore  refused. 

"Commenting  on  the  case  the  Marichester  ExamiTter  says: — 
'  The  contention  was,  in  substance,  that  when  "  a  fit  and  i»op<r 
person  "  was  proffered  as  a  tenant  of  an  old  licensed  lioiu^  tba 
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magistrates  were  bound  to  accept  him,  and  had  no  right  to  oonmder 
whether  there  were  enough  or  too  many  public-bouses  in  tht 
district.  It  was  on  this  question  that  the  importance  of  the  jodg- 
ment  became  most  evident.  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  said  he  shoold  be 
sorry  to  give  any  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  licence  in  such  a  esie 
was  a  property  in  the  landlord  The  notion  that  there  was  a  pro- 
perty of  the  landlord  in  the  licence,  he  said,  could  not  be  considered 
as  sound  law.  Both  judges,  in  dismissing  the  appeal,  affirmed  the 
absolute  right  of  the  magistrates  to  say  yea  or  nay  to  applications 
for  transfers  as  they  thought  fit,  and  as  the  result  of  a  reaaonable 
consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  neighboorhood.' " 


From  the  Alliance  News,  November  24,  1883 : — 
**  Mb.  Wuxiam  Fowlkb,  M.P.,  and  Mb.  J.  A.  Pabtbidob  ok  thi 

LlQUOB  QUBSTION. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  capital  lecture  delivered  at  the  Devonshire 
Rooms,  Cambridge,  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  M.P., 
presiding,  Mr.  J.  A.  Partridge,  of  Oxford,  said  drunkenness  hinden 
the  development  of  the  manhood  of  the  nation  and  mars  its  pro- 
sperity. Drunkenness  is  the  voluntary  principle  applied  to  taxation 
by  sots  and  fools.  Why  should  the  honest  working  man  carry 
a  drink-made  pauper  on  his  back  ?  But  he  does  if  be  pays  taxes. 
'  One  touch  of  the  tax-gatherer  makes  the  whole  world  akin.' 
It  is  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  people  can't  get  on  the  land; 
but  drunkenness  keeps  them  off,  as  well  as  bad  Land  laws. 
Suppose  there  are  eighty  millions  of  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland,  and  that  we  saved  sixty  millions  sterling  yearly 
out  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  drink  bill,  and  that  good 
land  can  be  bought  for  £60  per  acre.  In  ten  years  the  people 
might  buy  up  ten  millions  of  acres,  or  one-eighth  part  of  all 
our  land.  Of  this,  I  understand,  the  thrift  and  energy  of  Gambridse 
men  has  shown  a  good  example.  Take  another  instance  as  to  trade. 
With  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  sterling  you  might  start  twenty- 
six  thousand  trades — business  enterprises — with  £5000  capital  for 
each,  employing  a  hundred  pair  of  nands,  turning  out  £20,000  a 
year  in  ^oods,  and  paying  wages  £100  a  week  each.  That  would,  in 
the  whole  country,  employ  2,600,000  men,  and  make  £52,000,000 
worth  of  goods.  Mr.  William  Fowler,  M.P.,said  he  agreed  that  the 
question  of  drunkenness  wanted  dealing  with,  and  that  the  great 
question  of  the  drink  ought  to  be  grappled  with.  How  it  was  to  be 
dealt  with  was  a  most  important  and  very  difficult  question.  He 
knew  that  some  members  of  Parliament  voted  for  Local  Option 
who  did  not  believe  in  it.  He  voted  for  it  because  he  did  believe 
in  it — though  not,  perhaps,  altogether  in  its  application  as  Sir 
Wilfrid    Lawson  would   apply  it.      He  was  for  removing  th» 
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Uoecsiiig  power  rroni  the  handa  of  the  fjmt  nnpiild,  of  whom  ho 
ms  one ;  but,  whether  it  wu  to  be  done  by  a  Bprcial  board  of  by 
the  town  oouncila  was  a  questiun  to  be  decided.  He  wm  not  Terj 
much  ia  &voiir  of  licensing  lyBtems  of  any  kind.  From  what  he 
had  observed  in  America  and  England,  be  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
moD  that  the  syitero  was  the  cause  of  to  mnch  trouble  and  mliery, 
that  it  waa  aluoat.  If  not  quite,  imporaible  to  mend  it.  There  had 
keen  a  good  deal  of  stir  lately  about  the  condition  of  dwellintri  in 
London ;  but  he  thought  he  had  seen  in  the  oountrv  cotlaRe  proiMrty 
qinto  OB  bad  as  any  that  could  be  found  in  London.  He  did  not 
kn<)w  any  ([realer  disgrace  to  the  country  than  some  of  the  cuttaga 
ptDperty.  i'hey  would  never  mend  this  state  of  thiniia  till  the  mind 
of  ttie  people  of  England  was  moved  on  the  subject.  1'ho  remedy 
laid  very  much  in  ihe  hands  of  fhe  people  themselves.  As  soon  aa 
thej  reronned  their  habits  they  would  refuse  to  Itvo  la  euoh 


from  the  AUianct  Newt,  Jnlj  SI,  1880  :— 

"COHntKBATIOK  TO  PCBLIOARB. 

"One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  connection  with  thedls- 
cnis.on  of  matters  relating  lo  tempemnce  Irgliilaiion  is  the  pniniinenco 
givei  10  the  quextion  of  compensation.  It  is  rarely  that  any  of  our 
public  men  refer  to  the  question  without  distinctly  scknowleilgioft 
the  -i^ht  of  the  publicans  to  compensstlon  in  the  event  of  their 
trada  being  disturbed  by  sdvetse  legislation.  It  is  rather  mstler 
for  oongrstulation  than  otherwise  that  this  question  of  compeniwitioli 
is  bdng  pushed  so  much  to  the  front,  because  when  one  of  two 
helliterenls  commences  negotiations  as  to  the  trrms  of  peace,  it  la  ■ 
good  sign  that  hostilities  will  soon  oeMn.  Hence  pnihihitloiilsta 
rapird  with  some  satisfaction  this  crj  for  compeDsatlon,  taking  It 
as  a  'sign  of  the  limes '  that  the  '  bejiiixiinB;  of  the  mA '  of  tha 
•tro^gle  with  the  traffic  is  already  present  with  us. 

"  It  is  observable,  however,  that  we  have  opver  yet  had  any 
necific  statement  of  the  claim  to  ba  put  forward  on  behalf  tif  tht 
liquor  men.  It  is  dealt  with  in  vagne  generalities,  sitch  ss  that 
'  there  ought  to  be  fair  and  just  compensation  pnid  lo  those  who  ara 
engaged  in  a  legal  businns  if  it  ia  snpprcsse<l ;  "  but  ws  are  nprsr 
told  what  wonid  be  '  fair  and  just  eompenaation.'  Withrnil  sshing 
oar  opponents  to  give  us  a  fully  worked  out  plan,  we  do  tbiiik  It 
would  materially  assist  the  discussion  if  we  had  a  distinct  definition 
«( the  principles. 

"Now,  in  the  case  before  na  there  is  no  property  taken^nota 
single  brick  or  stooe  is  removed ;  the  barrels  and  b.ttlea  ar*  Irft 
where  they  are ;  the  fnmitim,  the  glasses,  and  the  drink  are  left  In 
He  caa  do  wbM  be  ehooMs  with  them,  tha|- 
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are  his  to  keep  or  Bell— except  the  drink,  which  he  may  not  sell ; 
he  18  at  liberty  to  put  them  to  some  other  use,  and  to  inyeet  his 
capital  in  some  other  undertaking.  All  that  Uie  prohibitory  law 
would  do  would  be  to  prevent  him  from  using  hia  property  for  a 
particular  purpose.  Few  people  will  care  to  contend  that  the  State 
has  no  right  to  determine  the  uses  to  which  a  man  may  apply  his 
property.  That  is  a  thing  which  the  State  does  continually,  to  thf 
great  benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  Clearly,  then,  as  no  property  ii 
'confiscated/  but  all  is  left  with  its  real  owners,  the  case  does  n)t 
belong  to  that  class  to  which  the  rule  we  have  just  hud  down  on 
be  applied. 

"  But  other  ground  is  taken  up,  another  position  is  aasuiied, 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  state  as  clearly  as  possible.  It  isQ) 
'That  the  State  having  recognized  the  legality  of  the  trade, bj 
giving  it  the  sanction  and  protection  of  the  law,  cannot  changi  its 
policy  in  regard  to  it  without  providing  against  loss  to  thoee  wKm 
such  legislation  has  induced  to  enter  into  the  trade.'  (2)  fhat 
while  licences  are  granted  for  one  year  only,  there  is  a  moral  uider- 
standing,  strengthened  by  univeraad  practice,  that  the  licence  ihall 
be  renewed  if  the  licence-holder  has  not  been  convicted  of  an  ofence 
against  the  law.  These  two  propositions  contain  everything  cf 
importance  which  has  been  urg^  in  favour  of  compensation.  The 
first  of  them  seems  to  imply  that  if  a  trade  is  legal  thoee  engiged 
in  it  are  entitled  to  compensation  in  the  event  of  its  being  suppreoed. 
Now,  all  trades  are  legal  which  the  law  does  not  prohibit.  It  does 
not  rf-quire  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  say  that  the  trade  in  a  certain 
article  is  legal.  The  absence  of  legal  restraint  isaU  that  is  req  tired 
in  order  to  establish  its  legality.  The  point  to  be  kept  in  mlDd  is 
this,  that  special  lec^islation  does  not  make  a  trade  legal,  such  IsgiB- 
lation  being  usually  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  restriction  r&l3ier 
than  that  of  giving  or  assuring  liberty,  if,  for  instance,  sUvery 
were  permitted  in  our  country,  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  men 
and  women  were  not  prohibited  by  law,  if  there  were  no  laws  what- 
ever bearing  upon  such  traffic,  then  it  would  be  perfectly  kgaL 
But  supposing  the  Government,  for  purposes  of  revenue,  or  the 
prevention  of  abuses,  gave  orders  that  no  person  should  be  allowed 
to  buy  and  sell  slaves  except  those  who  first  obtained  a  licence 
from  the  State  official,  would  the  trade  be  any  the  more  legal  on 
that  account  ?  Not  in  the  least.  So  far  as  it  was  allowed  it  would 
be  legal,  just  as  it  was  before,  but  no  more  and  no  less.  We  claim, 
then,  that  so  far  as  legality  is  concerned  the  position  of  the  liquor 
traffic  is  no  better  when  conducted  under  licence  than  if  it  were 
free.  It  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  and  upon  the  same 
terms  as  any  of  the  ordinary  trades  with  which  Qovemment  sees 
fit  to  interfere.  This  is  a  point  of  no  little  importance  to  oar 
argument,  for  we  go  on  to  point  out  that  the  State  has  the  right 
to  restrict  or  suppress  any  trade  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
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without  having  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  those  concerned.  Nor  does  the  State  lose  any  of  its  rights 
by  continuing  a  certain  policy  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is 
always  competent  to  change  its  policy  in  any  direction  which  the 
public  good  demands,  and  at  any  time  the  public  voice  decides 
through  its  constitutional  organs.  It  is,  however,  alleged  further 
that  this  special  legislation  has  induced  men  to  invest  their  capital 
in  the  belief  that  State  policy  would  remain  the  same.  In  other 
words,  they  went  in  for  the  great  gains  which  a  valuable  monopoly 
ensured,  and  now  they  are  met  with  the  great  risks  which  always 
accompany  great  gains,  they  lay  the  blame  upon  other  shoulders, 
and  ask  that  they  shall  be  compensated  because  they  may  not  con- 
tinue to  buy,  sell,  and  get  gain  in  that  particular  way.  They  are 
simply  speculators  whose  calculations  have  turned  out  wrong,  and 
who  therefore  may  claim  the  nation's  pity,  but  not  the  nation's 
money. 

**  The  history  of  liquor  traffic  legislation  throws  a  light  upon 
this  subject,  which  does  not  lend  much  colour  to  the  publican's 
claim,  but  rather  helps  to  show  its  hollowness.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  facts  which  history  reveals,  taking  those  which  have 
the  most  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  consideration.  In 
1487  an  Act  was  passed  empowering  magistrates  to  suppress  the 
liquor  traffic  wherever  they  thought  fit,  thus  giving  the  magistracy 
a  prohibitory  power,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  compensating 
those  who  were  suppressed.  In  1552  all  taverns  were  suppressed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  the  exception  of  forty  in  London,  three 
in  Westminster,  eight  in  York,  six  in  Bristol,  and  in  every  other 
town  two.  The  first  of  these  Acts  was  a  permissive  prohibitory 
one,  providing  for  prohibition  by  '  local  option  ; '  but  the  latter  was 
almost  entire  prohibition  by  imperial  enactment,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  power  was  not  trammelled  by  considerations  as  to  compensa- 
tion. At  a  time  when  precedents  are  so  much  sought  after  and  so 
highly  valued  (and  the  older  they  are  the  more  valuable  they  seem 
to  be),  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  to  these  two  instances  of 
legislative  suppression  without  compensation.  But  to  come  to  a 
time  nearer  our  own,  we  will  notice  the  Beer  Bill  of  1830.  The 
Government  of  that  day,  impressed  with  the  state  of  the  country  as 
regarded  intemperance,  were  moved  to  attempt  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  remedy,  and  carried  through  Parliament  the  Beer  Bill. 
The  effect  of  this  measure  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch 
of  the  liquor  traffic  separate  and  distinct  from  that  already  in 
existence.  Licences  were  granted  to  all  and  sundry  who  chose  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  for  the  sale  of  beer.  We  need  not  stay  here  to 
consider  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  this  measure ;  we  are  more  concerned 
with  the  effect  which  it  produced  upon  those  who  had  previously 
enjoyed  a  complete  monopoly,  and  we  are  still  more  concerned  with 
the  motives  by  which  Parliament  waa  actuated  and  the  object  it 
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had  in  view.  Parliament  thought  that  by  the  establishment  of  a 
set  of  houses  for  the  sale  and  consumptiim  of  beer,  people  would  be 
weaned  from  spirits,  would  cease  to  patronize  the  licensed  victualler, 
and  take  their  money  to  the  beerhouse-keeper.  Here,  then,  we 
have  this  fact,  that  Parliament  passed  an  Act  which  admitted 
another  class  of  men  to  a  share  in  the  liquor  monopoly  with  Uie 
distinct  purpose  of  damaging  the  interests  of  the  publicans.  Parlia- 
ment inteDded  that  it  should  be  so,  it  hoped  and  expected  that  it 
would  be  so,  and  it  did  that  deliberately  without  providing  for 
compensating  those  who  would  suffer.  The  publicans  felt  that  thej 
were  not  being  fairly  dealt  with,  and  influenced  their  friends  in 
Parliament  (they  have  never  wanted  friends  there)  to  oppose  the 
measure,  which  was  done  both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  H.  Qoulboume)  admitted  that 
**  diminution  of  the  present  value  of  their  capital  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill,*  but  the  only  alternative  before  him  was  this— 
'  would  he  lean  towards  the  supposed  interests  of  the  smaller  clasi 
or  towards  that  of  the  community  generally  ?  This  being  so,  be 
could  not  hesitate  upon  the  decision  he  was  bound  to  take  under 
such  circumstances.*  This  was  a  clear  and  bold  enunciation  of  the 
principle  we  are  endeavouring  to  lay  down,  that  when  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  a  class  come  in  contact  with  the  welfare  of  the  people 
generally  they  must  be  sacrificed.  In  the  end  the  publicans  had  to 
submit  to  a  new  rivalry  which  might  work  upon  them  serious  loss, 
and  in  fact  was  intended  so  to  do. 

'*  A  more  direct  interference  was  that  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act  for  closing  public-houses  in  Scotland  during  the  whole  of 
Sunday.  This  Act  took  away  about  one-twelfth  of  the  time  during 
which  Scotch  liquor-sellers  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  condacting 
their  business.  This  was  a  direct  attempt  to  diminish  their  trade, 
and  consequently  their  profits,  and  there  canuot  be  a  doubt  that 
most  publicans  in  Scotland  suffered  considerable  loss  by  the  operatloa 
of  that  Act. 

''Then,  in  1860,  we  had  Mr.  Gladstone's  Wine  Licence  Act, 
which  established  yet  another  form  of  liquor-selling,  by  permitting 
grocers  and  others  to  sell  wine,  and  in  some  cases  spirits,  for  con- 
sumption off  the  premises.  Again,  the  argument  urged  in  favour 
of  this  Act  was, '  that  people  would  be  induced  to  purchase  light 
wines  at  the  grocers'  and  drink  them  under  the  restraining  influence 
of  home,  instead  of  going  to  the  public-house,  where  temptation  to 
excess  would  be  much  stronger.'  The  House  of  Commons  accepted 
the  argument,  and  passed  the  Bill  in  the  full  hope  and  assurance 
that  the  publicMus  would  be  injured  thereby ;  and  if  such  injaiy 
has  resulted,  it  has  been  done  without  even  the  mention  of  such  a 
thing  as  compensation. 

*'  The  next  Act  of  importance  was  that  of  1869,  introduced  by 
Sir  Selwyn  Ibbetson,  which  placed  beer  licences  under^  the  cootioi 
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of  the  mogUtratM  and  bronght  beer-ieUera  under  a  new  Mt  of  ragu- 
latioDS,  by  which  the  intereats  of  manjr  of  that  cIum  were  materially 
afrecte<).  There  wsi  ooe  proriuon  of  the  AcL  which  iUustraled  our 
artciimeDt  in  a  tbij  Bpecial  muiDer.  Uoder  that  Act  the  rental 
qualification  for  beer-noofes  was  very  considerably  raised,  and  all 
houaea  which  were  not  up  to  the  required  atanilard  forfeited  the 
licence.  It  its  true  that  the  magistrates  gave  twelve  months'  time  to 
afford  opportunity  (or  increasing  the  value  by  the  addition  a(  extra 
rooms;  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  there  were  large  numbers  uf 
becr'sellers  who  had  to  forfeit  their  licences  tbruuuh  do  fault  of  their 
own,  but  simply  through  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Here  were  a  number  of  men  who  hold  licencea  for  the  sale  of 
beer  on  terms  dictated  by  the  State;  they  had  done  nothing  in 
TiolalioQ  of  those  term* ;  but  the  State  arbitrarily  altered  the  con- 
ditions and  imposed  terms  tljoy  could  not  fulfil,  with  the  result 
that  they  had  to  relinquish  their  'vested  right'  and  sacrifice  thuir 
'  vested  interest.'  In  Liverpool  alone  the  number  of  beershopa  waa 
reduced  by  about  300.  All  these  people  were  cotninlled  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  retire  from  business  without  comiiensstlon.  And 
this  cannot  be  set  down  as  an  unforeseen  result ;  the  verv  purpose 
and  object  of  the  measure  whs  to  get  rid  of  the  '  low  beershops.' 

"In  1672  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill  was  passa.1.  Under  this  Act  the 
hours  of  sale  were  reduced  by  about  twenty-four  hours  a  week,  some 
time  was  taken  off  every  day  of  the  weirk  at  both  ends  of  the  day, 
and  the  houses  were  exposed  to  stringent  insiNiction  and  subjected 
to  irksome  regulations,  of  which  the  keepers  loudly  complained. 
Publicans  cried  out  tliat  their  interests  were  being  hardly  dealt 
with.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  every  publican  in  the  kingdom 
was  injured  more  or  less  by  the  working  oi  this  Act.  Bui  the  ory 
for  compensation  waa  not  even  raised  in  its  feeblest  form.  Every- 
body  agreed  that  the  public  good  ought  to  be  served  even  though 
publicans  should  lose. 

"  The  last  instHnce  of  Parliamentary  interference  with  this  tmda 
is  that  of  the  Irish  Surjday  Closing  Bill.  It  will  be  easily  remem- 
bered how  hard  the  publicans  fonght  against  it — how  they  declared, 
time  after  lime,  that  it  meant  ruin  for  them,  as  Sunday  was  the 
principal  busineasday  with  them.  But  in  spile  of  these  declarations 
the  Bill  became  law.  This  Bill  afforded  an  opportunity  of  rusing 
the  question  of  compensatioQ,  which  waa  done  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Sinythe, 
who  moved  that  the  Bill  be  recommitted  in  order  that  a  clause 
mii^ht  be  inserted  providing  compensation  to  those  who  would  be 
injured  by  it.  The  Honae  rejected  the  proposal  and  refused  to 
entertain  the  idea  at  all. 

"  We  have  cited  these  manifold  instances  of  Parliamentarr 
interference  in  order  to  show  that  Che  conduct  of  Parliament  in  thu 
matter  lends  no  suprort  whatever  to  the  theory  set  up  by  our 
opponents.     Tbeee  fiKta  establish  one  thing  ol  im^orta&M  In 
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relation  to  this  question — that  the  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  deal 
as  it  will  with  this  traffic  without  regard  to  the  pecuniary  losses  of 
individuals.  The  losic  of  these  facts  seems  to  be  this: — If  the 
State  has  a  right  to  damage  the  interests  and  depreciate  the  Talue 
of  the  publicans'  property  to  a  small  extent  in  order  to  serve  the 
common  weal,  it  has  the  same  right  to  damage  them  to  any  extent 
for  the  same  purpose.  If  it  be  granted  that  Parliament  has  the 
right  to  take  away  one-twelfth  of  the  publicans'  sale  without  com- 
pensation, it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  the  same  right  to  take 
away  the  remainder.  If  for  a  given  reason  the  State  can  rightly 
cause  a  man  to  lose  a  penny  out  of  every  shilling  without  com- 
pensating him  for  his  loss,  it  has  the  same  right  for  the  same  reason 
to  cause  him  to  lose  the  other  elevenpence.  There  is  no  difference 
in  principle ;  it  is  simply  one  of  degree.  It  is  just  as  right  or  just 
as  wrong  to  rob  a  man  of  a  penny  as  a  pound. 

"  A  WoBKiNa  Mak.** 


From  the  Alliance  NewSj  August  7,  1880 : — 

**  Compensation  to  Publicans. 

"  We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  second  part  of  the  case  we 
have  sketched.  It  is  based  entirely  upon  the  statement  that  the 
licensing  authority  has  no  power  to  withdraw  licences,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  offences  against  the 
law;  all  others  they  are  bound  to  renew.  As  a  statement  of  the 
law,  we  hold  this  to  be  incorrect ;  but  it  undoubtedly  is  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  courts.  This  is  the  strongest  point  our 
opponents  urge,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  far  too 
weak  to  bear  the  heavy  claim  they  seek  to  rest  upon  it  The  most 
that  it  proves  is  that  at  present  the  magistrates  do  not  exercise 
power  to  refuse  the  renewal  of  a  licence,  except  for  certain 
reasons.  But  that  does  not  in  the  least  debar  Parliament  from 
expressly  conferring  the  power  on  them.  If  Parliament  did,  any 
licence  renewed  afterwards  would  be  renewed  clearly  subject  to 
being  revoked  at  the  next  licensing  day.  To  say  that  the  magistrates 
do  not  possess  a  certain  power  of  refusal,  does  not  limit  the  right  of 
the  State  in  conferring  the  power.  And  if  the  State  may  rightly 
confer  such  a  power  upon  magistrates,  it  would  be  equally  right 
for  it  to  place  the  same  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  or  their 
representatives. 

**  What  is  this  licence  for  the  loss  of  which  so  much  money  is 
claimed  from  the  State  ?  It  is  simply  a  legal  instrument,  giving 
effect  to  an  agreement  between  the  State  on  the  one  hand  and  an 
individual  on  the  other,  by  which  the  former  gives  to  the  latter 
permission  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor  for  a  given  period  in  ooq- 
sideration  of  a  specific  sum  of  money.    All  licences  are  granted  '  far 
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one  year,  ftnd  no  longer.'  This  u  most  diotinrltj  (tatnl  on  itw 
back  of  every  licence,  tioag.  with  tha  ixhcr  coiiililiiiiM  u  lo  )wr- 
mil  tine;  druDkenaess  tnd  disorderl  j  condiicl.  Whtil  \n»\  b»  t«iu«it 
•a  the  contract,  thru,  is  ueiiher  more  nor  Ina  than  iirnuiwun  lo  apll 
liqDor  at  the  times  and  io  Ibe  manDer  pn'SfrilMoi  by  law,  ttw  th« 
period  of  twelve  montbv.  When  tbu  lenu  for  wbich  lltn  llcvnM 
w&B  granted  hu  expired,  and  the  licenMe  hat  )«(^  alUiwnl  l>i  carrj 
on  his  trade  according  to  agreement,  A«  hiii  (Am  got  all  hr  jxttrf  Ar. 
Be  paid  for  permission  to  sell,  ha  got  it,  made  the  tnoat  ha  oinild  nf 
it  for  his  own  benefit;  and,  wa  aubniit,  it  is  quite  comiMlpnt  for 
Parliament  to  make  a  law  instrucdng  those  who  act  iu  its  bobalf 
not  to  renew  the  engagement. 

"Another  impwtant  point  is  the  right  of  Fartiament  to  tiUt 
the  terms  and  conditionsof  licences.  These  are  not  iwrniannnt,  bat 
are,  on  the  contrarj,  generally  being  changed.  Tlie  Stale  hM 
always  asserted  its  right  to  alter,  in  any  way  it  think*  Hi,  the 
laws  under  which  licences  are  held.  It  may  cause  licencm  to  bo 
granted  for  six  months,  a  year,  or  Gva  years;  It  may  lincida  the 
days  and  hours  dming.which  the  business  may  bii  con diii' toil  )  and 
at  the  expiration  of  one  licence  it  can  amend,  alter,  uiinail,  eilnmt, 
destroy,  or  continue  any  of  these  conditions  as  afjuotjiig  ihu  nail 
year's  licence.  l4ow  it  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  tliu  piililit^ans  tliat 
each  individual  holder  of  a  licence  has  a  vrsted  iiilurcNl  iu  Ills 
licence  for  a  longer  period  than  that  for  which  il  ban  licaii  grantwl, 
If  that  be  so,  then  he  must  have  a  vested  inturcst  In  ihn  sitiiin  kluil 
of  licence  for  next  year  as  the  one  he  has  tills.  For  iniitaniti,  a  man 
having  a  licence  to  sell  on  seven  days  of  the  wouk  (Inriiig  IHHO  lias, 
according  to  this  theory,  a  vested  inturest  in  a  sovaii  duys'  llarnoe 
for  ISfcl.  If  a  licence,  once  granteil,  becunies  tho  pro|ierty  uf  lilm 
who  gets  it,  and  his  privileges  under  it  are  curtaiird  liy  unn  lonlh, 
his  '  property '  ia  damaged  to  precinvly  tliat  amimnt.  Itiit  lias  tha 
State  recognized  a  licence  a*  property  in  that  M-nso?  Wn  liave 
already  seen  how  the  State  has  terminated  the  iovi'ii  ilays'  IIiniiih 
in  Scotland  siid  Ireland,  and  lubstitutwl  for  it  a  six  days*  licnniw, 
thus  diminishing  the  value  of  the  prii[ierty  without  Kraii'lliK  any 
compensation  whatever.  Kither  the  ^itat^  has  ftclfl  niijnatly  Iwliirii. 
or  it  has  now  the  right  to  carry  tlie  same' princi pin  rurtTiiT,  aiul 
appdy  it  to  all  the  days  of  the  week.  Tl>e  liccnuu  (sniiot  Im  > 
'  property '  one  day  of  the  week,  and  somcthiiig  elm  ati'illn'r,  'I'lin 
Buke  of  Wellington  was  in  the  right  when  tie  aaiil.  In  Iha  illwiiNslxin 
on  the  Beer  Bill, 'The  fact  ii>,thoiM  p«rw>Ns  h"ld  th^irlniniini-s  (loin 
year  to  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  lach  year  all  ri(tht  U'Swn,  ani) 
it  is  only  the  renewal  of  the  licence  which  ciintiniimi  tlin  rli(liL.' 

"  This  lends  us  lo  another  tcint,  viz.,  that  a  llwni»  i*  a  iirivllogii 
and  not  a  light.  Beinga  privilef;e,  it  is  i>"t  ■mrwililni^  a  man  nan 
claim  as  by  right.  So  man  can  go  bef'^re  the  iiiagisiinui  mhI 
demand  a  pubiicaa'a  lieeoce  aa  a  right ;  tbe  only  right  Iu  hi*  I*  to 
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ask,  and  it  is  the  ri^ht  of  the  magistratos  to  grant  or  refose.  AU 
the  rights  in  the  case  belong  to  the  State,  and  the  privileges  only 
belong  to  the  publicans,  and  these  priviles^es  are  conferred  upoa 
them  by  the  law,  and  can  be  modified  or  abolished  at  the  will  of 
the  law-makers.  It  is  absurd  to  argue  that  because  the  State  grants 
a  privilege  once,  it  is  bound  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time.  The  very 
power  to  grant  or  refuse  includes  the  power  to  withdraw,  otherwise 
the  State  can  only  act  in  one  direction.  When  this  privil^e  has 
been  granted,  the  man  who  receives  it  usually  makes  money  more 
rapidly  and  more  easily,  perhaps,  than  he  could  in  any  other  business. 
He  does  so,  not  because  of  his  business  ability,  but  simply  becaose 
he  is  permitted  to  carry  on  a  trade  which  those  around  him  may  not. 
He  is  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  open  competition.  He  is  engaged 
in  a  protected  business.  If  the  privilege  which  allows  him  to  do 
this  be  withdrawn,  what  injustice  is  done  to  him  ?  He  is  allowed 
to  retain  the  money  he  has  made,  and  the  property  he  has  accumu- 
lated ;  he  is  simply  told  he  must  not  make  any  more  in  that  way. 
And  then,  forsooth,  he  is  to  be  compensated,  and  for  what  ?  For 
the  money  Jte  would  have  made  1  Not  compensation  for  actual  loss, 
but  compensation  for  loss  in  prospective  1 

'*  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  liquor  traffic  derives  its 
special  value  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  monopoly.  It  is  this 
which  makes  men  so  anxious  to  get  into  it,  and  to  pay  so  much 
more  than  the  actual  value  for  premises,  goodwill,  etc.  This  is  not 
a  value  which  has  been  created  either  by  the  publican's  industry  or 
capital ;  it  is  altogether  outside  of  and  independent  of  any  action  of 
his  own ;  it  is  a  fictitious  value  created  for  him  by  the  State.  What 
the  State  has  created  it  can  destroy.  There  is  one  method  of  doing 
BO  which  no  one  would  dispute  the  right  of  the  State  to  employ.  It 
might  destroy  the  monopoly  by  makins  the  trade  free ;  then  this 
special  fictitious  value  would  be  entirely  gone,  and  no  one  would 
have  the  audacity  or  the  impudence  to  ask  for  compensation  in  thai 
case.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  say  that  if  the  State  has  a  right 
to  destroy  the  monopoly  by  legislating  in  one  direction,  it  has  just 
the  same  right  to  destroy  it  by  legislating  in  another. 

'*  There  is  just  one  other  point  which  has  a  special  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  permissive  prohibition.  As  everybody  knows, 
publicans  are  licensed  to  supply  a  supposed  public  want,  and  not  that 
they  may  make  haste  and  get  rich.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
public '  want '  no  longer  existed,  then  the  reason  for  granting  licences 
would  be  gone ;  and  if  the  State  made  it  a  condition  of  licensing 
that  the  ratepayers  of  each  district  should  be  in  favour  bf  it,  it  would 
only  be  exercising  its  right  to  impose  fresh  conditions. 

**  We  think  we  have  now  fully  shown  that  this  demand  for  com- 
pensation is  unreasonable,  and  that  the  principles  of  *  justice  and  fair- 
ness '  would  not  be  violated  by  its  being  disregarded.  Ttiere  may  be 
cases  of  special  hardship,  where  the  instinct  of  generosity  might 
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prompt  soroe  sort  of  relief;  but  that  would  be  far  differeDt  from  a 
whuletuile  oompensatioD  to  all  tbe  multifarioue  iaterests  of  busineaB 
and  property  connecred  with  tbs  IraSc  We  caonot  help  thinking 
that  the  renMin  why  the  publicans  and  their  advooatee  insist  so 
strongly  upon  tbJB  claim  is  not  bec&use  of  what  they  will  eet  ao 
much  aa  of  the  use  they  hope  to  make  of  it  in  delaying  legiKUtioo. 
They  evidently  regard  it  as  a  sort  of 'red  rag'  to  frighten  John  Bull 
with  i  but  they  would  better  beware  how  far  they  press  their  claim, 
for  there  are  not  wantiog  indications  that  if  the  extiaguUhed  part 
of  the  traffic  is  to  be  oompensated  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
remnant.  However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  people  and  Parliament 
wilt  not  be  deterred  by  any  oblique  considerations  upon  this 
point,  but  that  tbey  will  give  effect  taa  policy  of  juitice  and  fairness 
towards  the  people,  and  that  they  will  cot  be  dismayed  by  ihe 
audacity  of  a  great  monopoly  which  has  unfortunately  been  allowed 
to  grow  up,and  which  ha4  grown  at  the  expense  of  everything  truly 
great,  noble,  and  good. 

"A  WoBKBia  Mah." 


From  the  AUianee  News,  April  9, 1881  :— 
"  On  Cohpshbatiok  to  Dibcabded  Dbihk  Tbaffioeebs, 
"  At  a  meeting  at  Stratford,  Essex,  on  March  I6th,  the  eminent 
brawer,  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  avowed  himself  in  favour  of  Local 
Option,  if  interpreted  as  he  and  the  Right  Honourable  John  Bright 
interpret  it.  But  be  added  that  he  claimed  compensation,  though 
whether  to  publicans,  to  brewers,  or  to  distillers — or  to  all  of  them 
— tbe  reports  of  his  speech  leave  obscnre.  Moreover,  by  hia  tart 
remark,  that  many  people  want  to  do  good,  provided  that  it  be 
not  with  their  own  mottey,  he  very  distinctly  implied  that  it  is 
dishonest  to  refuse  compensation  to  traders  in  drink  when  their 
licence  is  not  renewed.  But  while  he  distinctly  claims  compensa- 
tion, be  leaves  us  wholly  in  the  dark  on  what  grounds  he  imagine* 
his  right  to  resL  Nothing  ia  easier  than  to  say, '  It  is  our  right,' 
and  give  no  proof;  and  such  a  procedure  leaves  us  wirhout  snv 
a^ument  to  attack.  It  is,  we  suppose,  a  prudent  method ;  sucn 
as  a  Lord  Chancellor  oounaetled  to  one  who  was  about  to  become  a 
colonial  governor.  '  Announce  your  judgments  simply,  but  never 
eive  reasons  for  them.'  Nor  is  it  only  those  in  the  trade  who  so 
deal  with  us.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  recently  seemed  to  announce 
in  his  father's  name  that  compensation  to  the  trade  would  be  an 
absolute  condition  of  any  sucb  reform  as  we  seek;  but  he  gave  no 
reason  whatever  for  com  |iensation ;  hence  there  is  notbin;)!  to  refute. 
The  Bi>.!ht  Honourable  John  Bright  certainly  in  one  speech  gave  a 
sort  of  reason ;  and  fur  want  of  something  to  grapple  with,  we  shall 
pve  more  attention  lo  his  argument  tbjui  it  at  all  deserrea.    He 
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precedent  in  the  compepsation  to  tfae  BlnToholdera.  Fint  of  all,  we 
a«aj  that  be  has  any  right  to  call  it  cumpeDBalioD.  *  Mr.  Secretly 
Stanley'  (afterwaTdi)  Earl  of  Derby)  did,  no  doubt,  call  it  compcosa- 
tiiin,  but  prutest  agaioBt  this  word  vas  instantly  made  by  Daniel 
OX-onnell,  and  nntbiug  in  tbe  prerioua  •peeches  and  arguments 
justified  tbe  phrase.  Parliament  voted  the  twenty  milliona  as  a 
liberal  gift  to  prevent  the  islands  from  going  out  of  cultivation 
through  the  inability  of  planters  to  pay  wages  ;  bo  great  was  the 
waste  and  extravagance,  so  extensive  were  the  mortgages.  Trembling 
lett  insurrection  sliouM  ravaj^e  and  swallow  up  their  whole  property, 
and  conscious  that  the  original  kidoajiping  of  Africans  was  illegal, 
the  planters  gladly  accepted  the  ample  gift;  but  had  no  sooner  got 
it  than  they  called  it  compensaiion,  and  before  loni;  decUred  it  to 
be  inadequate.  But  auppose  tbe  Bight  Uonourable  John  Bright 
to  be  correct  in  calling  it  compensation,  still  it  is  a  gross  fallacy  to 
represent  it  as  a  precedent  applicable  to  the  drink  traffic ;  for  the 
slavehulders  hnd  one  very  plausible  argument,  which  may  be  called 
their  stronghold,  to  which  nothing  at  all  akin  caa  be  alleged  by 
the  drink  traffickers — namely,  though  the  primitive  kidnapping 
was  forbidden  by  En^tlish  statute,  and  the  colonial  law  courts  had 
no  right  to  enact  an  enslarement  which  EQ^lLBb  common  law 
ignored,  yet  as  a  fact  they  had  winked  at  the  illegality,  and  had 
treated  tbe  negtoes  as  rightful  property;  and,  what  is  mure,  the 
EDKlish  courts  had  acquiesced  in  the  same  doctrine  in  cases  which 
could  be  quoted.  Nay,  old  Lord  Slowell,  a  most  revered  judge, 
disboDOurHl  himself  by  a  decision  in  favour  of  alnves,  as  pioperty, 
a  lew  years  before  the  Act  of  Liberation.  Can  tlie  Bight  Honourable 
John  Bright  appeal  to  cases  in  which  a  publican  baa  sold  his 
(imagined)  right  to  a  perpetuity  of  licence,  aud  a  court  of  law  has 
recognised  the  sale  as  a  valid  transaction?  Until  he  can  do  so,  we 
have  a  right  to  see  in  his  attempt  to  make  the  cases  parallel,  a 
fallacy  quite  unworthy  of  a  robust  and  hoaeat  mind. 

"  But  that  is  not  alL  Though  he  is  hotioured  by  the  title  Privy 
ConnuUor,  this  ar;;uroeDt  of  his  Cor  compensation  denotes  that  he 
has  not  understood  within  what  Umits  and  for  what  good  reasons 
precedent  ir.ay  be  adduced  in  argument.  Where  justice  points  to 
»  right  and  a  wrung,  appeal  to  precedent  is  wholly  oui  of  place. 
Only  where  there  is  no  clear  right  and  wroug  can  any  weight  be 
given  to  precedent.  If  an  injustice  hiis  become  ever  so  customary, 
that  does  not  constitute  a  right ;  else  slavery  of  the  worst  type 
would  be  justified  by  precedent.  Precedent  ought  to  be  invoked 
only  when  by  rvaiion  ol  the  abceoce  of  adequate  moral  argument 
for  right  and  wrong,  good  men  sre  liable  to  quarrel  about  things  in 
tbemselvcH  iuditfereut.  In  such  cases  precedent  is  very  valuable. 
Thus,  when  a  king  dies,  in  one  country  the  chief  lawyer,  in  another 
the  chief  ecclesiastic,  in  another  tbe  president  of  a  senate  or  council, 
may  have  tbe  duty  of  summoning  the  notablei  who  an  to  pronounce 
8  I 
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and  proclaim  the  new  sovereign.  One  method  maj  be  neariy  as 
good  as  another ;  but  unless  in  each  nation  precedent  decide  on  the 
details,  confusion  and  quarrel  may  arise.  But  where  right  and 
wrons  are  clear,  to  flee  to  precedeut  or  analogy  is  the  part  of  the 
sophist,  not  of  the  just  man.  Now  in  the  case  before  us  the  right 
is  perfectly  clear,  and  if  the  Right  Honourable  John  Bright  does  not 
see  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  his  intellect.  No  publican  ever  receives 
a  licence  to  sell  intoxicating  drink  for  any  previous  servioes  which 
he  hsM  done,  nor  for  any  personal  virtue,  but  because  it  is  presumed 
that  the  public  interest  needs  him.  He  never  receives  a  licence  to 
last  more  than  twelve  months,  and  Mr.  £.  N.  Buxton  tells  us  that 
the  licence  confers  a  great  additional  pecuniary  value  on  the  house. 
This  the  publican,  or  the  brewer  behind  him,  receives  gratuitously. 
What  epithet  but  impudent  justly  describes  the  conduct  of  a  man 
who  declares  that  because  a  privilege  is  gratuitously  granted  him 
for  twelve  months,  therefore  he  has  a  right  to  it  for  a  perpetuity ; 
and  that  if  it  is  not  renewed  he  has  a  just  cUim  to  compensation  ? 
The  difficulty  of  reasoning  against  such  pretensions  is  precisely  the 
same  as  we  encounter  when  an  audacious  man  proclaims  that  man- 
stealing  and  fornication  are  legitimate.  One  knows  not  from  what 
first  principles  to  argue  against  men  of  this  class." 


Prom  the  Alliance  News,  December  10,  1881 : — 

"  The  '  Pall  ^Iall  Gazette  '  on  Cokfbnbatiom. 

'*  In  a  recent  number,  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette  remarked  that '  it 
is  already  sometimes  contended  that  if  in  the  interests  of  public 
peace  and  security  the  State  deems  it  necessary  to  deprive  any 
section  of  its  subjects  of  their  lawful  property,  it  is  bouna  to  com- 
pensate the  sufiferers.  A  public  benent,  it  is  urged,  should  not  he 
sought  by  the  injury  of  individuals,  and  if  the  State  confiscates  the 
State  should  compensate.  This  principle,  they  say,  was  acted  on 
in  the  case  of  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army,  in  that  of  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  in  what  some  take  to  he 
the  most  crucial  instance  of  all,  that  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  British  oolonicR.  Even  the  holders  of  Scotch  patronage 
were  compensated  under  the  Act  abolishing  patronage;  and  the 
admitted  necessity  for  compensating  the  vested  interests  engaged  in 
the  liquor  trade  has  hitherto  been  the  most  formidable  obatade  in 
the  path  of  temperance  reformers.  What  are  the  anawen  to  thii 
line  of  argument  ? 

'* '  In  the  first  place,  the  cases  quoted  by  way  of  analogy  are  not 
all  of  them  real  analogies.  Comriensation  to  publicans,  for  instance, 
has  only  been  proposed  in  case  they  should  be  totally  expropriated. 
In  the  same  way  the  Irish  landlords  will  be  compensated  whenever 
the  tenants  buy  up  all  their  rights  and  interests.    Bestriotion  ia  not 


tha  luaa  u  exproprifttion.  Where  «  Sandky  Gloaing  Act  u  put 
into  force  the  publion  ia  deprived  by  it  of  one-MveDtb  of  his  meuil 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  Yet  never  either  in  Ireland  or  Id  WbIm 
lias  compeniatioQ  fur  this  abrogation  of  a  ri^t  of  which  the  publican 
WM  previously  in  full  poBSGBiion  beeo  either  paid  or  augge«ted. 
Take  another  ca«e.  Before  the  Licensing  Acts  were  |«ssed  publicans 
were  eatiiled  to  sell  drink  to  children  and  drunken  persons.  For 
reasons  of  public  morality  this  legal  right,  which,  morally  speaking, 
ought  never  to  have  been  exercised,  was  taken  away,  to  the  publicans 
pecuniary  detriment,  but  assuredly  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  offering 
compensation.' 

"  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Fall  Mall  Oa»etU,  dated 
Oxford,  December  1,  '  A.  R.  M,'  writes :  '  Sir, — In  your  artiole,  in 
which  yoki  clearly  demonslrated  the  injustioe  of  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation by  Undlords  in  Ireland  who  had  secured  compensation  for 
themselves  by  rack-renting  in  the  past,  and  who  thereby  had  placed 
themselves  in  the  position  rather  of  debtors  to  their  tenants  than  of 
just  claimants  for  compecsatiou,  you  alluded  to  the  probability  of 
compensation  being  due  to  publicans  in  the  event  of  the  houses 
which  are  occu|jied  by  them  being  deprived  of  the  licence*.  These 
house*  are  licensed  for  the  bene£t  of  the  public.  The  magistrata 
aunuslly  determine  the  continuation  or  withdrawal  of  the  licence. 
If  it  is  found  that  a  licensed  house  in  a  certain  locality  is  hnrtful, 
and  if,  therefore,  the  licence  is  withdrawn,  should  compensation  be 
given  to  the  publican  ?  Say  that  in  a  certain  street,  consisting  of 
fifty  houses  of  equal  value,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  houses  shall 
have  had  sufficient  local  inBuence  to  obtain  a  licence  for  his  house, 
the  value  of  his  house  is  at  once  doubted.  The  value  of  all  the 
other  houses  m  the  street  is  probably  deprecisted  on  account  of  the 
nuisance  created  by  the  [soximity  of  the  public-house;  on  the 
extinction  of  the  public-house,  if  compensation  is  to  be  given  to  any 
of  the  bouses  in  the  street,  should  it  be  given  to  the  one  which  has 
derived  great  profits  for  many  years  on  account  of  the  fictitious 
value  given  to  it  in  preference  to  its  neighbours  ;  or  should  it  not 
rather  be  given  to  the  houses  which  have  suffered  depreciation  by 
ivason  of  the  disturbance  created  by  an  unpleasant  neighbour? 
The  rack-renting  landlords  in  Ireland  and  the  liciiniie'l  huuse-owDSra 
in  EngUnd  have  under  the  taw  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the 
law.  They  have  both  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others. 
They  have  both  already  received  full  compensation.' 

"On  the  following  day  the  ediior  of  the  Poll  Mail  OaaMa  said 
— 'The  precedent  of  the  compensation  paid  to  the  West  Indian 
■laveKiwnets  for  the  emancijation  of  their  slaves  is  bdiig  diligently 
"  worked"  by  others  than  Irish  landlords.  The  cbainosn  of  tha 
London  licensed  Vintners'  Protective  Association  has  tlilH  week 
been  over  to  Dnblin  to  explain  his  views  as  to  the  necesaity  (or 
oMnpeosatiog  Irish  pnhhcansfur  the  saciificeof  one-eeveDtbof  tbslr 
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business  by  the  Sunday  Closin«c  Act.  **  If  restrictive  measures  were 
passed,"  said  he,  '^  why  should  not  the  licensed  traders  he  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  their  business  ?  Surely  they  were  as  mock 
and  more  entitled  to  compensation  than  the  West  Indian  8la▼^ 
owners  were  to  compensation  when  the  slaves  were  emandpated." 
The  analoo^y  holds  as  good  in  one  case  as  the  other.  That  is  to  nj, 
it  is  equally  worthless  in  both.' " 


From  the  Alliance  News,  October  9,  1880  :— 
"  Papebs  on  Local  Option,  bead  at  the  CmmcH  Conobbb8. 

•*  (Eev.  Canon  HopHnB's  Paper,) 
"what  do  you  mean  bt  local  option? 

"  This  question   is  sometimes  asked,  almost  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  by  persons  who  think  that  a  satisfactory  answer  ii 
impoAsible.     The  questioner  is,  of  course,  an  Englishman.     He  will 
pernaps  say  that  he  knows  the  English  people  well ;  and  that  he 
knows  their  habits  too  well.    He,  for  his  part,  thinks  it  dangerous 
to  put  power  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  lest  they  should  use  i\ 
badly,  and  make  matters  worse  than  they  are.    Perhaps  he  takes  a 
different  line,  and  boasts  that  English  people  are  free.     He  will 
oppose  anything  which  curtails  their  liberty  by  one  jot  or  one 
tittle.     He  hates  the  petty  tyranny  of  self-righteous  majoritiea. 
He  stands  up  for  the  rights  of  suffering;  minorities.    He  is  resolved 
at  all  costs  to  uphold  the  birthright  of  every  Englishman  (a  right 
now  lar<;ely  claimed  by  English  women  too)  to  get  drunk  at  his 
own  expense,  whenever  and  wherever  he  may  choose  I 

**  Passing  by  such  disputations  as  these,  without  further  remark, 
I  will  give  an  answer  to  the  question :  What  do  you  mean  by  Load 
Option  ? 

'*  By  Local  Option,  then,  I  mean  a  branch  of  local  self-government. 
Withiu  living  memory  the  area  of  local  self-government  has  been 
progressively  widened.  Without  at  all  ascribing  perfection  to  this 
kind  of  government,  I  venture  to  claim  for  it  that  in  all  cases  it  has 
worked  well. 

'*  Modern  sanitary  legislation  is  an  example  in  point.  The 
first  Public  Health  Act  was  a  measure  the  general  scope  of  which 
was  to  confer  large  powers  upon  specified  local  authorities,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  were  at  liberty  to  call  into  active 
existence,  or  not,  as  they  pleased.  These  powers  enabled  them  to 
remove  nuisances,  to  construct  drainage  works,  to  compel  house- 
holders to  connect  their  dwellings  with  the  new  drainage  system, 
to  provide  a  supply  of  pure  water,  and  other  things  essential  to  the 
public-house.  There  was  an  outcry  then  about  the  infringement  of 
private  rights.    But  private  rights  which  had  been  proved  to  be 
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Eublio  wrong*  were  compelled  to  give  waj.  An  Engliahmui'B 
oiue  ccosecl  to  be  bia  caslle,  so  far  Ihat  be  could  no  loD)!er  turn  it 
into  a  public  Duisanae,  and  act  bia  ne^bboim'  remonstrances  Kt 
de6uice.  fivery  one  was  compelled  to  submit  to  authority.  The 
beat  reaulta  quickly  followed.  Pig-atyea  disappeared  from  the  back 
Streets  of  our  towns,  ceaapoola  were  filled  up,  duat-heaps  and  offal 
were  swept  away,  poor  people  were  enabled  to  breathe  purer  air, 
and  little  children  were  not  so  frequently,  as  aforetime,  stifled  in 
their  infancy  by  sewer  gas  and  foul  ateuchea.  Qood  people  rejoiced, 
and  a  few  mklcontents,  who  used  to  grow  rich  U|xjn  the  rents  of  over- 
crowded crllara  and  ntber  fever  ileoa,  after  mailing  a  snarling;  proteat, 
in  very  shame  shrank  away  and  vanished  into  silence  and  oblivion. 

"Local  aelf-guvemroent  is  no  new  tbini;  iu  EogUnd.  It  is  older 
than  tbe  pariab  vestry,  older  than  the  Imperial  F<irliament,  older 
than  ilie  venerable  convocations  of  tbe  Church.  'I'be  ajihere  of  it« 
activitiea  has  widened  itself  into  considerable  breadth  and  variety. 
Tlie  pe:>ple  have  a  potential  voice  in  the  management  of  moat  of 
their  local  affairs,  and  in  the  expenditure  of  the  ralea  they  have  to 
pay.  Over  and  above  sanitary  matters,  local  otiicers  and  local 
boarda  or  vestries  have  tbe  control  and  management  of  hi^jbwajs, 
and  public  lighting,  and  Sre-engineB ;  of  constables,  of  poor  relief, 
an<i  mainteuance  of  tunatics,  of  elementary  education;  as  well  aa 
limited  powers  to  regulate  villatie  feasts,  fairs,  and  statutes.  In  all 
these  cases  there  are  Acts  of  Parliament  which  confer  {wwera  and 
impoee  restrictions,  and  provide  for  official  iospcction  and  audit ; 
but  the  executive  is  local,  and  tbe  funds  are  raised  and  expended 
by  local  authorities. 

"  Local  Ojition,  then,  is  a  new  branch  of  local  self-aovemment. 
The  advocates  of  Local  Option  desire  to  extend  to  tbe  drink  traffic 
the  control  of  local  self-goverument. 

"  If  it  be  asked  why  a  clium  is  set  up  for  local  control  over  the 
sale  of  strong  drink,  and  not  over  the  aale  iif  bread,  or  meat,  or 
calico,  tbe  answer  is  plain.  Tbe  law  has  always  controlled  the 
sale  of  atrung  drink,  and  has  required  perioilical  certiticates  of 
character  from  all  who  apply  for  a  periodical  renewal  of  the  licence 
which  em[i0wera  them  to  sell  strong  drink.  No  new  principle  ia 
asked  fur.  Restriction  and  control  have  always  been  im|iosed  upon 
dealers  in  intoxicating  drinks,  and  never  upon  butchers,  bakers, 
or  haberdaHhers ;  or'if  ever,  they  are  imposed  uo  longer. 

"The  clriim  for  local  control  over  the  granting,  the  renews],  the 
■uapGUaion,  or  the  suppression  of  licences,  rests  upon  clear  and  well- 
delined  reasons.  Why  are  licensing  laws  enacted?  Why  arc 
licences  granted  ?  They  are  granted  avowedly  in  the  interests  of 
tbe  people  at  large,  not  of  a  claas  or  section  only.  In  fiict,  liceiiCM 
are  avuwedly  granted — 

"(1)  For  the  benefit  of  the  locality,  i.t.,  to  supply  an  allt^ed 
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**  (2)  For  the  protection  of  the  localitj,  ue,,  to  tmke  cire  tint 
DO  harm  shall  he  done  to  the  lives,  or  the  propertj,  or  the  monii 
of  the  inhabitants. 

*'  This  heinf;  so,  who  are  the  best  and  fittest  ja<1ges  <»f  thoe 
things  ?  Is  it  better  that  the  people  roost  interested  should  judge 
for  tbemseWes,  or  that  some  otner  authority  should  judge  for  them? 
Let  U.S  see  how  the  matter  really  stands. 

''1.  In  the  first  place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  localitj  are  tiie 
persons  for  whose  benefit  the  licence  is  granted.  It  is  to  qnenck 
their  thirst  that  the  drinks  are  sold.  It  is  to  supply  their  wanti 
that  the  licensed  house  or  houses  are  to  be  openod.  Who,  then, 
is  likely  to  know  what  they  really  want  so  well  as  the  inhabitinti 
themselves?  Who  are  so  likely  as  they  to  stand  out  and  make  a 
determined  resistance  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  iane 
licences,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  but  for  the  benefit  cf 
some  one  else,  who  is  to  be  made  rich  at  their  cost,  and  out  of  their 
hard  earnings  ? 

^  2.  Once  more,  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  are  the  persooi 
who  must  suffer  if  licences  are  improperly  granted,  or  if  licensed 
houses  are  badly  conducted.  If  a  man  or  woman  be  turned  inu» 
the  streets  drunk  and  disorderly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  localitj 
have  to  listen  to  all  the  quarrelling  and  filthy  abuse,  and  noises, 
and  blospliemous  outcries  which  ordinarily  go  on  until  the  drunkard 
becomes  sober  again,  or  is  forcibly  removed  and  locked  upu 

*'  3.  Again,  [if  a  drunken  man  or  a  drunken  woman  commits  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  some  brutal  crime,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality  often  get  a  bad  name  and  a  foul  reputation,  besides  having 
to  pay  the  {Nilice  who  apprehended,  the  judge  who  tries  the  ofienddr, 
as  well  as  the  prison  officials,  and  the  prison  nuuntenanoe^  if  the 
culprit  be  convicted. 

"  4.  Further  than  all  this,  if  dmnken  men  and  besotted  wcomb 
ne;;Iect  or  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school,  the  inhabitsDii 
of  the  locality  pay  the  attendance  and  visiting  officer,  whose  doty 
it  is  to  look  up  neglected  children,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the 
proceedings ;  and  they  also  suffer  from  the  loss  of  time  and  labour 
which  necessarily  supervenes. 

"  5.  Once  more,  if  a  working  man,  or  many  working  men,  fre- 
quent the  licensed  houses,  and  there  sqtiander  away  the  wagw 
which  would  otherwise  feed  and  clothe  and  educate  their  childieii, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  have  to  go  hungry  and  cold 
and  naked  and  ignorant,  while  the  sots  are  drinking  tbemaelTes 
drunk,  and  others  have  to  pay  increased  poor  and  educatiou  rates 
to  enable  the  idle  and  the  dissolute  to  prolong  their  wsstefid 
orgies  1 

*'0n  these  grounds  (and  I  must  be  content  to  state  tbem 
rapidly  and  briefiy)  I  assert  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  are 
the  natural  and  fitting  judges  of  two  things — (1)  of  their  own  wants; 
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(2)  of  the  bMt  way  to  protect  themwlTei  Trom  the  mamrolil  injuria 
which  accrue  from  siccssiTe  or  improper  sales  or  strong  drink. 

"  I  rest  m;  case  upon  the  nftked  priuciplea  of  common  tease  and 
oommon  justice.  If  a  geatleman  who  lives  in  a  park  and  oms  a 
whuls  parish  can  laj,  '  Our  people  do  not  want  a  public-house,  and 
no  one  shall  compel  them  to  have  one'  (a  kind  of  local  option,  be 
itoheerred,  which  prevails  in  more  tbsn  eleven  hundred  psri«hes  in 
the  southern  couuties  of  England  alone)  then  I  contend  that,  in 
some  wBj  and  to  some  extent  which  shall  be  real  and  effective,  the 
inhabitants  of  any  and  of  every  locality,  be  it  a  street,  or  a  district, 
or  a  town,  or  a  village,  ought  to  have  the  right  and  the  power  to 
■ay,  *  We  know  our  own  wants,  and  we  know  our  own  minds ;  we 
do  not  want  more,  or  we  do  not  want  so  many  public-houses,  and 
we  will  not  have  diev.'" 

From  the  Alliance  Newi,  June  24,  ieiJ2  :— 


(By  the  Rev.  8.  Edgtr,  of  New  Zealand.) 
■<  As  1  did  not  hear  Dr.  Wallis's  address  on  this  subject,  T  can 
make  no  pretence  of  replying  to  it ;  but  I  am  led  to  think  that  it 
ftiiled,  where  all  attempts  to  JuBiifj  compensation  do  fail,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  svo — viz.,  in  giving  no  answer  to  two  questions: 
For  what  speciBcally  is  compensation  to  be  given  ?  And  who  is  to 
give  it?  It  is  no  enEwer  to  the  first  to  say, '  Compensation  is  to  be 
given  for  the  loss  of  the  licence,'  unless  you  show  some  particular 
injury  or  injustice  that  is  done  to  the  man  from  whom  you  take  it; 
and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid  that  injury  or  injustice. 
Kumben  of  peojile  have  things  taken  from  them,  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  tne  loss  of  which  they  would  never  dream  or  asking 
compensation.  1  take  from  a  man  the  property  I  have  lent  or 
hired  out  lo  him,  and  which  he  has  turned  to  great  profit  to  himself, 
because  I  am  uot  satisfied  with  bis  use  of  it.  1  take  away  tba 
libertv  I  have  given  him  to  shoot  over  my  grounds,  on  which  he  has 
reared  a  lucrative  trade  in  game,  because  1  find  he  is  doing  mischief. 
Would  any  one  presume  to  ask  me  to  give  liim  compensation  ? 
Certainly  not;  unless  I  had  explicitly  gusranleed  to  him  continued 
possession,  or  had  inflicted  on  him  some  injury  that  he  could  not 
avoid,  over  and  abov«  the  discontinuance  of  the  privilege  and  its 
finiits. 

"It  is  no  answer  lo  the  second  question  to  say,  'He  should  be 
compensated  out  of  the  public  revenue.'  Whuee  is  the  public 
reveuue?  Have  the  owners  of  it  been  instrumental  in  any  way  iit 
injuring  the  publican  ?  Perhaps  half  of  them  have  naver  consented 
to  there  being  any  publican ;  perhaps  a  great  number  of  them  have 
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stron^^ly  protected  a^invt  it  Why  tmke  their  money?  Many 
people  have  exceedingly  loose  notions  about  pablio  revenue,  as 
though  it  belonged  to  no  one,  and  might  be  used  for  any  purpose ; 
whence  oome  many  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  befall  nations. 
The  public  revenue  should  be  used  with  more  ri^d  conscientiousness 
than  any  private  income.  A  gentleman  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
'  I  know  the  publicans  have  no  real  claim  in  juKtice,  but  it  would 
be  worth  while,  and  it's  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way,  to  buy  them 
all  out,  and  have  done  with  it/  To  this  I  most  seriously  demur.  It 
is  never  worth  while  to  do  wrong.  Though  it  sometimes  looks 
easy  to  do  a  little  wrong,  and  secure  a  little  right,  it  rarely  turns 
out  easy,  and  never  cheap.  To  take  public  revenue  for  what  it 
was  not  given,  and  without  the  owner's  consent,  is  misappropriation 
— which  is  just  a  milder  term  for  robbery;  and,  in  the  end,  is 
neither  easy  nor  cheap. 

'*  I  am  wishiDg,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  com- 
pensation ;  and  shall  be  truly  glad  if  any  one,  whatever  view  he 
may  take,  can  help  me  to  throw  any  light  on  so  important  a 
question ;  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  we  should  all  wish  to  see 
settled  in  an  indisputable  manner. 

"  Q'here  are  three  kinds  of  right  or  justice ;  and  if  compensation 
is  right,  it  must  fall  under  one  of  three,  for  there  ift  no  other.  There 
is  natural  right,  between  man  and  man  ;  that  is  what  any  man  as  a 
man  owes  to  or  may  claim  from  any  other  man,  as  a  man.  There 
is  social  or  legal  right,  founded  on  the  consent,  expressed  or  tacit, 
of  the  many,  growing  out  of  the  social  structure,  which  is  con- 
tinually being  more  completely  evolved.  And  there  is  the  higher, 
moral,  or  Christian  right ;  founded  on  true  benevolence,  or  the  second 
great  command.  These,  I  think,  cover  the  whole  ground;  or,  if 
not,  I  should  be  glad  if  any  one  would  tell  us  of  any  other  right,  or 
point  out  anything  erroneous  in  thus  defining  the  ground.  If  we 
want  to  know  whether  a  thing  is  right,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  commence  the  inquiry  with  a  clear  conception  of  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  term  '  right.'  A  man  clearly  has  a  right  to  his 
just  debts,  to  common  esteem  from  his  fellow-man,  that  he  may  be 
treated  as  a  man ;  to  such  freedom  as  docs  not  infringe  on  another's 
freedom,  so  that  he  may  act  as  a  man — ^he  has  a  right  to  all  this, 
on  the  simple  ground  of  his  humanity.  He  has  a  right  to  that 
which  the  social  condition  justifies  him  in  expecting,  as  a  member 
of  society,  or  a  citizen.  And  he  has  a  right  to  share  in  that  good- 
will which  the  highest  law  of  reciprocal  love  makes  every  roan's 
duty.  If  a  publican  who  loses  his  licence  has  any  claim  to  com- 
pensation, such  claim  must  come  under  one  of  these  definitions  of 
right.    This  point  should  be  here  perfectly  settled. 

'*  I.  "What,  then,  is  the  natural  right  or  justice  of  the  case  ? 

*'  There  are  two  species  of  property  to  which  every  man  has  a 
natural  right,  and  which  you  ought. not  to  take  from  him  without 
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■deqimte  coropeniation.  (1)  Accnmulftted  property,  incliidiDg  all 
tbftt  a  man  has  Mved  <iut  of  his  induetrj,  in  any  form  whatever ; 
and  all  that  has  been  given  to  him  by  those  having  a  nght  to  gire 
it.  He  hag  do  right  to  what  he  has  Btolen,  or  what  some  one  else 
haa  atolro  and  given  to  him.  He  has  do  natural  right  to  that 
subtle  kind  of  i^roperty  which  has  been  termed  the  '  unearned 
increnent,'  Iwcause  that  entirety  dependa  on  nociety,  and,  if  any  at 
all,  mnat  be  a  social  or  legal  right.  The  property  be  can  naturally 
claim  must  have  come  to  him  justly  by  industry  or  by  gift.  (2) 
The  othar  Bpedes  of  property— the  tercii  property  may  appear 
singular,  but  is  justifiable,  as  the  only  appropriate  term — to  which 
he  haa  a  natural  right,  ie  the  free  um  of  all  his  powers,  wtthont 
detriment  to  others,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  fruitn.  It  is  wrong 
to  prevent  any  man  from  cultivating  all  hia  faculties,  and  turning 
them  to  the  very  beet  advantage,  supposing  always  that  he  lajutes 
no  one  else.  I  wish  I  could  know  whether  any  one  claims  any 
other  risht  on  natural  grounds,  Cor  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  not  included  in  these.  It  needs  great  care  all  through  to  see 
precisely  on  what  ground  we  can  Btana. 

"  Any  violation  of  these  rights  would  form  good  ground  for  a 
claim  to  compensation. 

"  Are  they  violated  in  the  case  we  are  considering? 

"  When  you  take  away  the  publican's  licence,  do  you  tonoh  bis 
accumulated  capital?  Do  you  touch  any  of  the  enormous  profits 
he  has  made?  Do  you  touch  any  of  his  material  in  buiUing,  or  in 
anything  else?  Not  that  1  can  sne.  What  you  do  is  to  say  that 
he  shall  no  longer  use  it  in  any  particular  way,  because  that  way  of 
using  it  is  found  to  be  ruinous  to  public  morality.  Kow,  no  man 
can  have  a  natural  right  to  um  any  of  his  pro|«rty  in  such  a  way 
— Ix'iog  an  injury  to  others.  You  would  he  wrong  in  depriving 
him  of  his  property,  but  not  in  forbidding  that  injurious  use  of  it, 
.lust  as  a  man  has  no  rif^ht  so  to  use  his  Grearms  ai  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  his  neighbouis — and  you  very  pro]«rly  prohibit  his  doing 
so.  Suppose  he  were  to  say,  '  By  this  prohibition  you  cut  off  one 
source  of  my  revenue — for  it  is  thus  I  test  their  strength  and 
efficiency—and  I  claim  compensation,'  you  would  sim[>1y  smile  at 
bis  claim.  You  would  say  to  him, '  It  ie  your  business  to  find  out 
some  otiier  way  of  using  them;  but  whether  you  do  or  do  not, 
whether  you  can  or  not,  you  must  not  be  allowed  to  endanger  your 
neiehttours'  lives.'  What  lociely  or  the  law  mi^ht  say  to  such  a 
claim  we  shall  consider  hy-and-by.  To  establish  any  such  claim 
on  grounds  of  natural  right  is  utterly  impossible.  All  that  he  baa 
a  natural  right  to  is  there  uatouched,  and  be  can  have  no  natural 
right  to  any  use  of  it  that  is  fatal  or  pernicious  to  others.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  as  lucidly  evident,  that  before  you  can 
eetablisU  a  claim  to  compensation,  you  must  show  that  tome  right 
has  been  violated. 
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**  Though  it  is  not  essential  to  the  argument,  it  stren^hens  it, 
that  even  if  any  claim  were  allowed,  it  would  be  impossible  justly 
to  estimate  it.  For  you  would  have  to  find  out  all  other  uses  to 
which  that  property  could  be  put,  and  their  values,  and  by  com- 
parison to  strike  the  balance,  before  you  could  arrive  at  a  £Edr  result 
— a  manifestly  impossible  thing. 

"  Or  do  you  interfere  with  the  man's  exercise  of  his  powers  and 
energies  ?  I  should  readily  grant  that  any  such  infringement  of 
his  natural  rights  would  form  an  indisputable  ground  for  compensa- 
tion, since  there  is  no  natural  right  so  perfectly  beyond  question  as 
that  of  the  use  of  all  one*s  powers  for  the  great  ends  of  life— always 
under  the  condition,  without  injury  to  others.  Suppose,  then,  a 
man  has  spent  time,  labour,  and  money  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
powers,  in  the  attainment  of  special  aptitude  for  any  calling,  being 
both  legitimate  and  not  injurious  to  others;  and  suppose  that  then, 
on  grounds  of  public  (or  private)  ability,  he  is  forbidden  to  exerciise 
that  power  or  skill,  the  source  whence  that  prohibition  proceeds  is 
certainly  bound  to  render  compensation.  No  doubt  this  feeling  is 
in  the  minds  of  many,  and  is,  1  think,  better  founded  than  any 
other.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  well  founded.  I  should  be  quite 
prepared  to  admit  it,  exceptionally,  so  far  as  providing  some  other 
opening.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  poor  widows  and  worn-out 
decrepits.  But  then  this  is  purely  exceptional,  and  must  be  so 
treated ;  not  in  the  very  least  degree  touching  the  general  question. 

**  On  the  general  question  it  has  to  b^  considered  that  no  special 
training  is  required  by  the  publican ;  that  in  no  calling  is  there  less 
exercise  of  any  powers,  either  bodily  or  mental — which  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  those  who  fail  in  anything  (or  everything)  else  take 
to  this ;  that  any  powers  employed  in  this  could  be  better  employed 
otherwise ;  that  in  taking  away  the  licence  you  leave  untouched  the 
best  part  of  his  calling  as  hotel-keeper ;  that  if  he  was  ever  fit  for 
anything  else,  he  o\x<iht  to  be  just  as  fit  for  it  now,  and  if  not  fit  for 
anything  else,  then  his  proper  place  is  some  refuge  for  the  destitute. 

**  But,  even  beyond  this — very  much  so— it  may  be  said,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  (it  has  repeatedly  been  said  by  many  of 
those  who  are  best  able  to  judge,  publicans  themselves),  that  any 
other  exercise  of  a  man's  powers  would  be  preferable,  better  for  the 
man  himself,  but  for  the  single  circumstance,  that  no  other  offers 
such  facilities  for  making  great  and  rapid  gains  with  very  little 
labour. 

''It  is  impossible  to  substantiate  any  natural  right  to  the 
'  goodwill '  of  the  business ;  for  if  any  right  exists,  it  must  rest  on 
social  or  legal  grounds,  since  the  business  depends  entirely  on 
society  and  the  monopoly  granted  by  law,  which  can  never  con- 
stitute natural  right. 

**  Thus,  I  think,  we  have  disposed  of  the  question  of  natural 
right,  and  any  claim  to  compensation  founded  thereon.    This  is 
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the  lar|^  aod  Btrongest  part  of  the  qnestion,  though  perhkyw 
Qot  the  most  difficult,  eJnce  natural  rifilit  is  both  unWorwl  tnd 
petpetoal,  nhich,  in  the  ver^  nature  of  things,  no  other  kind  uC 
Tight  can  be. 

"  IL  What  is  the  social  or  legal  right  ?  There  are  two  distinct 
nBjs  of  putting  this: 

"  (1)  1  haidly  tlilok  any  one  will  demur  to  thi*  principle : 
That  it  ia  not  just  that  law  should  confer  any  special  privilogo  on 
any  man,  or  conlinue  him  is  the  enioymeiit  of  it,  sicept  on  the 
ground  of  some  benefit  rendered  by  him,  as  an  equivalent  for  it. 
'J'his  is,  indeed,  a  fundamentAl  principle  of  all  impartial  legislation, 
as  opiiosed  to  clasa  le^slation,  which  in  Blways  unjust.  So  perfectly 
clear  is  it,  that  no  man  ever  questions  it,  unless  his  s«if-lnterei>t 
comes  in  and  ^ves  a  bias.  And,  without  exception,  the  man  who 
theo  ijuestlons  it  will  he  the  firat  stoutly  to  aSirm  it  agamic  any 
other  clainumt  lo  be  so  exceptionally  treated.  I  know  there  ar« 
people  who  seem  to  think  tliat  if  you  only  put  a  wrong  thing  into 
a  law,  you  make  it  right,  and  ho  never  inquire  whether  rhe  law 
Itself  is  right.  1  do  not  see  much  use  in  arguing  with  such 
people ;  no  argument  ever  touches  them.  Were  they  capable  of 
seeing  an  argument,  they  would  not  need  showing  that  no  law  can 
make  a  wrong  thing  right,  and  no  wrong  law  can  ever  originate  a 
legal  right.  We  are  considering  rights.  This  is  of  moat  essential 
importai^ce ;  because  you  can  never  establish  a  claim  until  yon 
have  found  a  right.  You  must  therefore  show  that  the  law  is  right 
in  granting  to  the  publican  the  special  privilege  of  the  licence. 
This  ran  be  done  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  some  benefit 
rendered  by  him.  Surely  we  have  come  to  a  deadlock  In  the  ivay 
of  oompensaiion  here.  Remember  the  taw  has  do  right  to  confer 
a  privilege  without  benefil  rendered.  No  right,  no  claim.  Iltrre- 
fore  no  claim  without  benefit  rendered.  No  man  who  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  can  deny  that  logic.  What  benefit,  then,  baa 
the  publican  rendered  for  the  privil^e  of  hb  licence  ?  It  is  uselais 
to  talk  about  accommodation,  convenience,  etc.,  for  these  now  hare 
nothing  to  do  wilh  the  licence,  thoui;h  they  once  had.  With  all 
the  thousands  of  houses  of  accommodHtion  without  licences ;  with 
the  small  accommodaiion^^omparatively — for  the  extent  of  the 
property,  with  licence,  it  would  be  waste  lime  to  argue  on  that 
ground.  The  only  question  is,  has  the  licensed  sale  of  alonhol 
rendered  any  benefit?   For  an  answer  to  that  (juestion  1  will  appeal 

"  I  would  ask  the  thousands  of  judees,  ma^atral«a,  gaolers, 
keepers  of  hospitals  and  asylums,  superintendents  of  polbe  and 
policemen,  who  have  borne  testimony  ihouaaods  of  times,  that 
the  service  rendered  has  consisted  in  the  prodnction  of  crime, 
disease,  insanity,  and  every  form  of  human  wickedness  and  misery. 
I  would  ask  the  thousands  of  ministers  and  medical  men,  who 
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would  answer : — the  first — that  it  is  the  great  source  of  irreligion ; 
the  second — that  it  prodigiously  and  inevitably  swells  their  pro- 
fession. I  would  ask  innumerable  philanthropists  and  reformers, 
who  mournfully  lament  that  it  is  the  arch-enemy  of  all  reform  and 
of  all  benevolent  aims.  I  would  ask  the  millions  of  injured  women 
and  de<;raded  children,  whose  bruised  bodies  and  silent  tears  would 
with  eloquent  pathos  implore  that  such  services  might  be  rendered 
no  longer.  I  would  appeal  to  the  myriads  of  the  dead,  dead  through 
drink,  whose  history  is  still  vocal  with  the  anguish  and  despair 
that  found  no  utterance  from  the  living  lips.  And  I  know  that 
from  this  immense  crowd  of  witnesses  would  come  the  deep,  heart- 
felt answer,  No  1  The  only  service  rendered  is  recorded  in  blood 
and  tears.    And  what  privilege  can  that  justify  ? 

*'l  must  keep  the  argument  fast  to  this  point.  No  service 
rendered  for  it,  the  privilege  of  monopoly  that  the  licence  confers 
on  the  publican  is  legally  and  morally  unjust.  Are  you  going  to 
compensate  a  man  who  has  unjustly  enjoyed  a  great  commercial 
privilege,  because  you  say  to  him,  *  We  can  no  longer  continue  this 
injustice  in  your  favour '  ?  That  is  neither  law  nor  social  equity. 
Both  would  say,  *  The  claim  for  compensation  lies  rather  the  other 
way.' 

*'Mr.  Chamberlain,  M.P.  for  Birmingham,  uses  the  following 
language  in  reference  to  the  Irish  landlords  : — '  I  cannot  conceive 
that  they  have  any  right  to  claim  compensation  for  restriction  and 
limitation  of  powers  which  they  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted 
to  enjoy.  In  our  English  legislation  there  are  numberless  precedents 
in  which  legal  rights  have  been  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  public 
morality  and  public  interest,  and  have  been  restricted  and  limited ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  cases  in  which  compensation  has 
been  given  to  those  who  have  been  thus  treated.'  This  is  from  an 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  writer  of  which  is  trying  to 
disprove  Mr.  Chamberlain's  argument.  But  the  only  case  he  brings 
forward  is  that  of  slavery;  while  I  cannot  discover  in  the  article 
one  single  intelli^^ible  position  he  takes,  still  less  makes  good,  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  clear  statement. 

**  (2)  The  other  way  of  looking  at  it  is  this :  A  privilege  that 
the  law  bestows  the  law  can  revoke,  provided  that  no  agreement 
is  broken,  no  promise  violated,  no  understanding  set  at  nought. 
This  can  require  no  further  proof.  It  is  so  obvious  that  attempts 
are  always  made  to  bring  in  tacit  promises  or  understandings ;  but 
that  cannot  be  done.  No  licence  is  perpetuaL  Why  is  it  not  made 
so,  if  that  is  the  intention?  Every  one  knows  that  a  proposition  to 
grant  such  licences  would  elicit  as  indignant  a  resistance  as  did 
Mr.  Qlad8tone*s  audacious  and  insane  proposition  to  license  railway 
carriages.  It  is  all  very  true  that  the  withholding  a  licence  pre- 
viously  granted  is  not  the  rule,  but  it  is  often  done,  as  recently  at 
the  Thames.    There  and  then  Mr.  Ehreniried  claimed  dami^g^ 


Hot  a  little  iDitractira  ii  it  that  a  journal,  bmoDi  for  its  advocacy 
of  ooDipenution,  told  luon  tbat  occuioo  that  if  Mr.  Bhrenrried  did 
not  obiaiD  <lBma|^  that  would  settle  once  for  all  the  queitioa  of 
compeDsation.  Ws  know  he  did  not  obtain  dam^es.  That,  how- 
ever, did  not  lettle  Ihe  quealion  of  oompeasatiou ;  but  this  did : — 
That  he  durst  Dot  tatte  nis  case  into  anj  court,  tiecanse  he  Imew, 
as  every  one  knew,  that  neither  law,  nor  equity,  nor  social  propriety 
could  have  awarded  him  one  penny.  It  may  be  true  that  men 
prefluma  upon  Che  renewal  of  the  licence,  just  as  they  presume  that 
a  Tolcauo  will  not  burjt  out  ^^in  because  it  is  now  Hilent ;  though 
it  was  silent  before  it  buried  in  ruina  or  ahook  to  {ucces  whde 
oitiea,  with  their  living  multitudes.  If  moi  choose  to  presuma, 
tbey  must  in  either  case  take  the  consequences.  It  is  a  miserably 
poor  groand  for  compensation,  that  when  a  man  has  met  a  pro- 
babilitj  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  the  probability  has  become  a 
reiility.  I  can  grant  that,  forty  years  a^o,  a  publican  mjzht  plead 
very  fairly,  *  We  ought  to  have  some  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of 
this  privilege,'  But  I  submit  that  forty  years  is  a  very  liberal 
notice.  They  had  that  notice  then,  such  notice  as  all  wise  men 
observe  (in  the  signs  of  tlia  times),  and  it  has  been  repeated  inces- 
santly, ever  since,  undsrliued,  and  in  all  sorts  of  conspicuous  colours. 
If  tbey  will  not  take  it,  that  is  their  own  look-out.  With  the 
agitation  that  has  gone  on  for  forty  years — with  the  actual  adoption 
of  prohibition  in  almi«t  innumerable  places,  and  compensation  never 
thought  of  in  a  single  instance — with  the  rapidly  growing  convic- 
tion that  come  it  must — with  the  admission  of  Governments  that 
Bomethin;;  of  the  kind  is  absolutely  essential ;  if  the  trade  will  not 
accept  the  notice,  I  see  not  how  any  rational  man  can  wish  to 
OomjieiiBate  it  for  such  enormous  blinduess  or  stupidity.  Th»t  is 
one  advantage  of  the  gradual  pn^ress  of  the  question-^ which  ia  all 
that  its  advocates  desire — that  every  man  has  due  warning.  But  if 
he  will  not  be  warned,  there  is  no  help  for  him ;  he  must  go  down 
in  the  storm  that  he  baa  long  seen  coming — like  all  other  such  men 
— losing  through  his  wiirulnesa  what,  without  any  trouble,  he  could 
in  due  lime  have  saved  from  ruin. 

"lliiLS  have  we  disposed  of  the  social  or  le^l  right,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  to  rest  on  some  ground  that  1  have  not  been  able  to 
discover. 

"ill.  I  should  admit  that  thera  may  be  still  higher  grounds 
on  which  this  question  should  be  considered— higher  than  either 
that  of  natural  ri^lit  m  that  of  It^l  or  social  right — that  high 
monl  ground  on  which  purest  principles  of  Christian  nobleness  or 
geneiosity  should  control  our  coiiducL  For  there  are  occasions 
when  moral  consideratiims  may  compel  os  to  a  course  of  action 
which  could  not  on  any  ground  be  claimed  from  us  by  others.  As 
I,  an  iniiividual,  may  feel  myself  constraioed  to  conduct  which  no 
one  could  demand  of  me,  so  may  it  be  with  a  community  or  a  body 
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of  men.  We  can  then  imagine  that  the  publicans  may  be  placed 
in  a  position  such  that  we  should  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  make 
the  compensation  which  they  would  have  no  ground  for  claiming. 
This  was  the  ground  on  which  compensation  was  given  in  the  only 
case  brought  forward  in  this  matter — that  of  slavery.  It  is  the 
ground  on  which  it  might  be  justified,  not  as  a  precedent,  but  as 
uomething  new  and  unexpected  in  the  world's  history.  Since  then 
other  new  principles  have  come  to  light. 

''Supposing  a  man,  shut  out  from  profitable  employment  by 
a  course  of  events  involved  in  the  public  welfare,  under  these  con- 
ditions— that  he  has  not  had  adequate  opportunity  to  secure  himself 
against  injury  or  loss,  and  that  ho  is  not  interfered  with  as  being 
knowingly  in  antagonism  to  the  public  welfare — ^the  highest 
principles  might  compel  us  to  proffer  compensation.  There  are 
many  such  cases  in  which,  I  think,  a  right  state  of  society  wonld 
cheerfully  afford  help  which  the  individual  could  not  claim,  and 
any  claim  to  which  would  certainly  not  be  listened  ta  But  clearly 
no  such  moral  principle  could  have  any  force  where  the  individual 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  protect  himself,  or  where  he  is  inter- 
fered with  in  an  illegitimate  course,  f.e.,  one  opposed  to  the  public 
interests.  And  here  it  is  important  to  notice  that  in  reasoning 
from  this  higher  moral  ground  no  occupation  can  ever  be  legitimate 
that  is  opposed  to  the  public  good.  No  law  can  ever  make  it  so ; 
and  all  the  talk  about  a  legitimate  calling  or  business  is,  on  this 
ground,  quite  beside  the  mark.  When  we  are  pretending  to  stand 
on  high  moral  grounds,  to  talk  about  an  honourable  calling,  a 
legitimate  business,  which  is  ruinous  to  public  morality,  is  to  talk 
nonsense.  If,  then,  the  publican  could  show  that  he  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  protecting  himself  from  loss,  and  that  the  trade 
carricHi  on  under  the  licence  had  not  been  a  public  injury,  I  shoald 
admit  that  so  far  we  might  feel  bound  to  give  the  compensation, 
which,  however,  he  could  not  claim.  But  how  is  it  possible  that 
he  should  establish  either  of  these  conditions,  since,  as  we  haveseen, 
he  had  forty  years'  warning,  and  since  overwhelming  testimonies 
declare  his  trade  utterly  pernicious,  of  which  testimonials  he  is  not 
and  cannot  be  ignorant  ?  Now  it  is  not  an  advantage,  and  therefore 
not  commended  by  any  moral  principle,  that  private  personal  duty 
(to  take  warning)  should  be  interfered  with  through  public  charity; 
and  it  is  an  immense  wrong,  by  any  action  whatever,  to  put  a 
premium  on  conduct  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

**  That  is  one  view.  But  there  is  another,  as  we  have  seen  firom 
the  question,  Who  should  compensate?  The  suggestion  which  has 
been  made,  that  the  trade  should  compensate  its  exiled  members, 
has  everything  in  its  favour,  and  should,  as  it  probably  vnll,  secure 
consideration ;  but  that  is  hardly  the  compensation  that  is  asked  for. 

"  Or,  again,  if  it  were  possible  for  those  who  consider  that  they 
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bflDefit  from  the  publican,  and  are  therefore  under 
WMigaTinn  to  him,  it  might  be  well  enough  that  they,  in  dii^ 
with  his  eeryices,  should  give  some  compensation.  But  it 
to  he  tered  it  would  be  but  small.  But  certainly  not  that  the 
iboaJd — more  than  half  of  whom  repudiate  his  services,  and 
w  themaelves  grievously  injured  by  it.  To  take  their  money 
to  aam^momte  the  publican  is  a  far  more  immoral  act  than  to  with- 
the  publican  that  to  which  he  never  really  had  any 
it.  Lookinj^  at  things  from  the  higher  moral  teachings,  there  ia 
for  which  men  may  be  so  severely  condemned  as  the  reck- 
iMi  of  public  money.  But  all  use  of  it  is  such  which  leave* 
of  eoniideration  the  object  for  which,  and  the  true  iut^ruics  of 
tlie  pMtici  from  whom,  it  was  raised.  When,  then,  we  briu^ 
the  injury  inflicted  on  adjacent  property  by  granting  the 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  public  by  the  exercuie  Ji  the 
and  that  all  the  gains  made  under  the  liceuce  are  made  at 
tlie  ozpeoae  of  the  public,  there  is  not  a  single  moral  priucipie  ihot 
woald  not  pronounce  it  an  enormous  crime  aji^iiut  the  (Hibhc  u> 
take  pablic  money  to  compensate  the  trade  for  being  hiuJcigJ  (t\>iu 
continuing  this  prodigious  depredation  on  public  prv^pirrtv.  Xoc  Ji> 
I  think  uiat  any  one  dispassionately  looking  into  tbeec  Jcau:u» 
potDtt  could  well  come  to  any  other  conclusion — a  vN^avlo^oa  u^& 
gpianlly  reached  only  because  few  people  will  tak^  lht»  dvubU^  u> 
examine  with  care  the  ground  on  which  they  stand. 

'*  IV.  Here  I  might  close  the  argument,  but  that  sioiao  uii^hi^ 
think  I  ought  to  take  more  notice  of  the  two  ixxiuta.  uciibcr  oi 
wluch,  however,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  arguuw'ut,  vxl  p^ioY 
and  preosdent.  To  the  question  whether  it  might  be  |K>UtW>  though 
not  just,  to  give  the  compensation  in  question,  I  should  ii>\>\\  that 
there  maybe  cases  in  which  a  wise  policy  takes  even  higher  ground 
than  that  of  exact  or  abstract  justice ;  but  in  no  iMue,  e:i^Hxual\y 
where  the  public  is  concerned,  c^n  it  violate  the  priuoiplus  id'  ju&(ic«»t 
as  it  undoubtedly  would  in  this  case. 

'^As  to  precedents,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  in  favour  lUf  Oiuu- 
pensation  except  that  one  often  referred  to,  of  slaviry  iu  the  \Ve»( 
Indies.  But  the  force  of  that,  as  an  example  tor  this,  Oiuupletvly 
fails,  inasmuch  as  there  compensation  was  given  for  laopoily 
actually  taken  away  or  destroyed  as  property — the  slavus.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  here.  Nor  is  it  iu  the  least  likely  that  thai 
experiment  of  the  £20,000  would  be  so  much  as  suggested  by  any 
one  in  this  day ;  an  experiment  signally  reversed  iu  the  esse  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  The  crime  of  slave-holding  is  Iwtter 
understood  to-day.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  precedents  against 
compensation  are  simply  innumerable  and  overwuulming.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  trade  is  su])- 
pressed,  without  any  thought  of  compensation — Sunday  closing. 
Constant  changes  iu  trade  destroy  the  livings  of  thousands  u[)ou 
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thousands,  who  never  get  a  penny  of  compensation.  Railways  shut 
up  hosts  of  roadside  houses,  destroy  the  property  of  coach  proprietofB 
and  drivers.  Nuisances  of  all  sorts  are  suppressed  with  great  loss 
to  those  who  profited  hy  them.  Personal  inconveniences  are  ooq- 
stantly  inflicted  on  individuals  where  the  puhlic  good  requires  it- 
far  too  numerous  even  to  name— compensation  in  no  case  bein^ 
allowed.  That  the  principle  is  as  well  established  as  any  known 
law,  an  exceptional  departure  from  it  being  asked  only  for  this 
beneficent  trade. 

**  And  now  to  sum  up  our  case  for  the  jury.  They  would  he 
asked  for  a  verdict  on  these  points : — 

**  Can  the  trade  establish  any  valid  right,  on  any  ground,  natural, 
legal,  or  moral,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  monopoly  privilege,  of  great 
commercial  value,  to  the  unlimited  injury  of  the  public  ? 

"  Is  any  right  violated  or  wrong  done  by  revoking  this  privilege, 
on  the  ground  of  this  injury? 

**  Can  any  claim  for  compensation  exist  where  no  right  is  violated 
and  no  wrong  done  ? 

"On  each  point  the  verdict  would  be  given,  without  further 
consideration,  against  the  plaintiff. 

"The  whole  history  of  this  melancholy  question  of  alcohol, 
written  not  by  me,  but  by  others  who  could  not  falsify,  in  deepest 
black  or  intensest  scarlet,  suggests  a  different  solution  of  the  problem. 
If  the  trade  generally — following  the  example  of  an  extremely 
minute  fraction  of  it — listening  to  the  reiterated  condemnation  of 
the  highest  unimpeachable  judges — looking  on  the  horrible  deeds 
done— could  rise  slightly  above  that  contemptible  measure  of  things, 
money  value — contemptible  when  put  in  the  scales  against  physical 
health,  prolonged  life,  uncorrupted  character,  pure  hearts,  strong 
minds,  peaceful  homes,  honour  in  the  Government,  integrity  in  the 
people — it  might  appear  not  so  very  great  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  to 
say :  For  the  world's  good  we  will  voluntarily  renounce  the  gains 
that  have  never  seemed  to  us  perfectly  clean.  And  whether  or  not 
compensation  came  in  the  shape  of  money,  it  would  have  a  ten 
times  better  justification  than  it  has  now,  while  it  would  assuredly 
come  in  the  shape  of  respectful  admiration  of  a  deed  well  done,  and 
the  still  better  form  of  a  sense  of  living  and  working  for  the  world's 
progress,  instead  of  its  deterioration.  But  if  these  have  little  or  no 
weight,  there  remains  but  the  single  alternative — that  what  is  not 
voluntarily  surrendered  will,  sooner  or  later,  cease  at  the  stem 
command  of  social,  mental,  moral  necessity ;  as  some  one,  able  to 
form  a  judgment,  has  said  to  mankind — *  If  you  will  not  destroy 
the  liquor  trafiic,  it  will  destroy  you.'  Every  principle  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  right  constitution  of  things  must  alter,  or  every 
day  that  more  reveals  that  startling  but  inevitable  fact  puts  com- 
pensation (to  the  destroyer  of  humanity)  still  lower  down  among 
the  things  never  to  be  thought  oV* 
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[The  roregoing  paper  was  read  nt  a  Conference  of  Temperance 
Workers,  held  id  the  Tempentnce  Hal),  Albert  Street,  Auckland, 
New  Zeti}iai,  on  Friday,  February  10, 1882,  And  is  publiehed  by 
the  Auckland  Total  Abstmence  Society,  in  compliance  with  resolu- 
tion passed  at  Conference.] 
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the  drink  qaestion  was  vety  tniich  felt,  the  only  atteropta  at  Buch 
worth  menlioning^BO  far  as  I  could  ascertain  within  the  short 
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examined  in  preparing  my  Iwok — though  neither  exhaustive  nor 
critical,  may  do  something  to  assist  future  researches  on  this  gre»t 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  writings  are  of  a  scientific  character, 
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religious  aspects  of  the  question  have  been  included,  A  few 
allegories  have  been  entered ;  but  works  of  fiction,  as  well  as  special 
writings  on  the  manufacture  and  adulteration  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
liave  been  as  a  rule  excluded. 

For  the  convenience  of  tha  reader,  the  works  have  been  arranged 
accordinj!  to  countries,  thus;— Great  Britain  and  tha  Colonies,  the 
United  States,  Germany  and  France;  the  smaller  ccuntriaa  in 
alphabetical  order,  except  Mexico.  The  works  under  each  country 
have  been  placed  chronologically,  with  the  anthore'  names  under 
each  year,  alphabetically.  This  rule  has  been  followed  strictly 
except  in  cases  where  more  than  one  work  of  an  author  is  included, 
when  all  his  works  are  grouped  under  the  earliest  one ;  and,  in  order 
to  make  it  as  easy  to  find  any  auch  work  as  if  it  were   placed 
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chronologically,  I  have  prefixed  to  the  bibliography  a  list  of  tl? 
names  (occurring  under  the  head  of  Great  Britain,  etc)  of  writers 
having  more  than  one  work  inserted,  with  the  year  of  the  first, 
under  which  all  the  rest  of  the  same  author  will  be  found. 

As  regards  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  I  have  endeavoored 
to  give  as  complete  a  list  as  possible,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  of 
works  appearing  previous  to  1870.  Since  then  their  number  ii 
legion,  and  some  selection  was  indispensable.  For  brerity's  sake, 
titles  have  been  shortened,  and  writers  have  been  distinguished 
simply  by  Beu.  if  clerical,  by  Dr,  if  medical,  and  by  Sir  when 
knighted.  Now  and  then  a  Prof,  has  been  used,  and  speciallr 
characteristic  or  well-known  titles,  as  in  the  case  of  Archdetooo 
Jeffries. 

Current  temperance  literature,  Y.f .,  newspapers  and  journals,  have 
been  omitted,  except  when  there  have  been  some  special  reasons  for 
their  insertion.  A  large  number  of  works  for  which  no  date  coald 
be  found  have  been  excluded.  Many  are  not  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  those  which  are  there  have  been  titled  according  to 
its  catalogue.  In  the  preparation  of  the  bibliography  I  have  been 
most  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Gamett  and  Mr.  Eccles,  of  the 
British  Museum ;  and  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Evans,  at  the  National  Temper- 
ance League  publication  depdt;  but  for  valuable  and  constaot 
services,  much  beyond  what  I  could  justly  claim  beciuse  of  bis 
position,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  P.  Anderson,  assistant  lilHariaii, 
uf  the  British  Museum. 
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Absinthe,  46 

Abataiticrs  and  drinkers,  relatire 
loDgevit J  of,  268 

AbBticcace,  importance  of  national 
convictmii  on.  307 

pledge,  worth  and  effective- 
ness of,  326 

Acnto  alcoholiEm,  12B 

Adepts,  the,  31 

AdaltcralionSiUqnoT,  46-66;  aloes 
in  beer,  65 ;  bitter  almond  in, 
46 ;  backbcBQ  in  beer,  66 ; 
coccdIdb  indicns  in  beer,  66  ; 
coccolna  indicuB  in,  47 ;  col- 
cLicom  nsed  in,  47 ;  colocjnth 
in,  47  J  Colonel  Dndiej  on,  46 
note;  concoctions  of  alam  in 
beer  for  fn)things,55i  copper  in, 
47  i  copperas  in  beer  for  froth. 
iiij^B,  G5;  eeaeutia  bina  in,  47; 
ferrons  sulphate  in,  47;  gentian 
in  beer,  5S  ;  niolassee  oaed  in 
beer  for  frothings,G5;  oilofclova 
in,  46 ;  oil  of  vitriol  to  give  ago 
to  beer,  56  ;  phosphi 


;    picn 


quABBia  in 


r,  55  ;  port  iri 
nbcer,  56}  Shine  winee, 
40;  salt  in  beer,  65;  sherrj',  49  ; 
sherry,  Timee  newspaper  on,  50 ; 
atrftnioniainin,4G!  strichnia  in, 
46;  siigarotleadin,46;  aolphate 
of  iron  used  to  give  a  bitter 
tMte,66;  snlphnrio  M»d  in,  46 ; 


beer  for 
fhithingB,  56;  tobacco  in,  47; 
nniTemalit;  of,  46 ;  water  in 
beer,  55;  wine,  proposed  treaty 
between  England  and  Bpoin, 
Daily  A'ean  on,  62 

Africa,  drinking  in,  353na(s 

AlbocasBia  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covei-ed  spirit  distillation.  30 

Alchemists'  belief  in  alcohol, 
reasons  for,  31 

Alcohol,  a  chief  agent  in  shorten- 
ing life,  59;  action  of,  an  nerres, 
102  I  a  food,  66,  67;  Dr.  Haoi- 
mond  on,  as  s  food,  79 ;  reasons 
for  belief  that,  is  a  food,  67 ; 
amy  1,  discovery  of,  37 ;  it  nar- 
cotic poison,  lOG ;  as  a  canso  of 
>,  152  ;  as  a  canso  of  prosti. 


Q,  274  1  aa  a 


e,18I, 


Britiih  iledital 
Jutimal  on,  186  ;  as  a  medicine. 
Dr.  Uare  on  decline  in  use  of, 
197  ;  as  a  medicine,  eflccts  of  nae 
of,  on  mothers  and  offspring,  217; 
as  a  medicine,  formerand  present 
opinions  of,  19B  i  as  an  anti- 
septic and  anti-pfietic,  202  ;  as 
an  snti-spasnuidie,  202 ;  aa  a 
narcotic,  201 ;  as  a  stimulant, 
200 ;  a  snbjeot  for  chemical 
ioTestigation,  87;  attitndo  of 
phjeioians  on  the  subject  of  the 
nse  of,  66 ;  beliered  to  bo  a 
grcfti  •f«BJb  Incy 
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ness,  289 ;  bodf  and  mind 
poisoning,  306  ;  Bright's  dis- 
eascand,  129;  conditions qaalifj- 
ing  length,  ertent,  and  character 
of  alcoholic  paral  vsis,  120 ;  Prof. 
Fiske  on  incipient  alcoholic 
paralysis.  111;  demands  made 
by,  u\Kin  the  water  of  the  system, 
85  ;  derivations  of  the  word,  32 ; 
diseased  caused  by,  127-151; 
Dr.  Farre's  opinion  ou  life  being 
shortened  by,  58  ;  Dr.  F.  R. 
Lees  on  the  effects  of,  on 
digestion,  73 ;  Dr.  Richardson's 
Houimary  of  diseases  springing 
from,  132  ;  during  the  campaign 
in  1812  in  Russia,  9t> ;  ofTect  on 
nervous  system,  98 ;  effect  on 
temperature  of  the  body,  95; 
effect  on  the  will,  160;  effects 
of,  as  a  mental  stimulant,  121 ; 
effects  on  blood,  76 ;  effects  on 
the  eye,  112;  effects  on  the 
physical  organs  and  functions, 
57-126 ;  effects  on  stomach,  73 ; 
epilepsy  fn)m,  13S ;  ethyl,  dis- 
covery of,  37;  evils  of,  during 
lactation,  218-22  i;  during 
pregnancy,  219 ;  first  action  of, 
mado  direct  on  the  brain,  101 ; 
from  smoke,  42  note ;  general 
conclusions  as  to  the  narcotizing 
effects  of,  121 ;  general  summary 
of  the  physiological  results  of, 
125;  hereditv,  or  the  curse  on 
dey-condants  by,  171-180 ;  in 
bread,  42 ;  influence  of,  on  the 
blood,  81 ;  inimical  to  life,  70 ; 
in  living  organisms,  plants,  and 
animals,  43;  in  the  drawing- 
room,  358  -367 ;  in  water,  air, 
and  earth,  41 ;  meaning  of 
alcoholic  preservation  of  tissue, 
80;  mental  phenomena  due  to, 
141-151  ;  methyl,  discovery  of, 
37 ;  mischief  caused  by,  to 
blcKKl-vessels,  86 ; 
Moderation  in  use  of,  312 ;  a 
greater  virtue  than  abstinent  f 
324 ;  among  the  French,  322 ; 
dctinilloua    ot,   ^V^  \    ^stf^^  \ 


npon  temper  and  jndgment, 
321;  entirelj  optioQmi  in  oar 
day,  312;  no  fixed  standard 
possible,  312;  practicml  woith- 
lesaneas  of  the  plea  of,  314: 
preparatory  stage  of  dronken- 
nees,  316  ;  publicans  on,  313 ; 
various  opinions  on,  316-321 : 
Natural  sources  of,  39 ;  nerve 
paralyzing  effects  of,  114;  Mr- 
vons  diseases  from,  13S ;  no  right 
to  be  called  a  stimulant,  119; 
opinion  of  "  Theoricns  "  on,  181 ; 
opinions  of  the  judges  on,  and 
crime,  231 ;  opinions  on  destruc- 
tive effects  of,  on  society,  230; 
parallel  effects  of,  on  the  nervoui 
and  muscular  tissues,  100; 
paralysis  from,  138 ;  paralyzing 
effect  of,  on  nerves,  105; 
physical  effects  of,  in  small 
doses,  115-120;  powerful  agent 
in  restricting  man  to  the  life  of 
the  senses,  290 ;  power  of,  over 
mankind,  293;  presence  of,  in 
brain,  91,  93,  94;  presence  of, 
in  breath,  91,  92;  present  in 
skin  •  evaporations,  92,  93  ; 
principal  tberapentio  uses  of« 
199;  produces  degpeneration  of 
blood,  82;  prolific  source  of 
chronic  indigestion,  73 ;  reasons 
for  alchemists'  belief  in,  31; 
reduces  the  capacity  for  work, 
123 ;  retards  digestion,  71  ; 
sensory  disturbance  from,  133; 
social  results  caused  by,  226-282 ; 
specious  reasonings  concerning 
the  use  of,  305-330 ;  spread  of, 
33 ;  summary  effects  of,  on 
digestion,  75;  tendency  of,  to 
deoompose  into  elements,  44; 
theories  as  to  what  becomes  of 
it  after  entering  blood,  88,  89; 
theories  regarding  the  effects  of, 
on  the  nerves  producing  tha 
drink-craving,  120;  three  medi- 
cal declarations  oonceming, 
184-186  ;  origin  of  third  medittl 
declaration,  189;  traceable  in 
'^vi^^^'l^^-^  \:[^»i.  \k^  Uia  tests 


of  food,  68;  twofold  hnrtfnl 
ioflaence  on  nntrition,  71 ;  two. 
fold  narcotiziirf;  action  of,  on 
brain  and  nervea,  109 ;  use  of, 
during  siege  of  Paria,  67;  nee 
of,  io  early  times,  281;  various 
namOH  for,  32  ;  irnmen  and,  35S- 
367.  See  aUa  Alcoholism  and 
Drink 

Alcohnlio  criminal  actiritj,  true 
field  of  dirpct.  157 

cHminalit}',  examples  of  nn- 

iQleDtioDRl,  156 

drinking,    phjBiological    and 

mental  results  of,  goueral  ram- 
msiy,  157 

drinks,  food  elements  in,  76 ; 

Tsrions,  45 


fermentation,   lethal    nature 

of,  41 ;  real  nature  of,  Brat  dis- 
coverod,  40 

hallucinations,  crimes  com- 
mitted under,  Prof.  Kiaft'Ebiug 


I  Pmasia,  : 
149; 


on,  145,  178  i 


sjmptoma.  160 
melancholia,  chronic,  150 ;  its 

ptunfal  delusions,  IGO 

phthisis,  135 

-  preBoription,irarning  against, 

1  their  pro. 


235 

prescript  1 

porations.  Vkj 

treatment  of  t/phoid  farer, 

mortality  from,  206 

tremor.  140 

Alcoholism, Dr.  Hosstheori^nator 
of  the  term.  128  ;  gradual 
iToakenin);  and  Gnal  destruction 
of  character  by,  163;  gsneml 
moral  effects  of,  IfiS  ;  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  the  dcpopn- 
Intion  and  degeneration  of 
nation*,  176;  orij^in  «ad  c&<ue« 
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of,  283-304;  transmitted  to  de. 

scenitants  nnder  rarioos  forms, 
177 ;  analogy  of  acute,  njch 
insanity.  Prof.  Eraft-Ebing  on, 
144;  dirisions  of  aoute,  14S; 
Dr.  Dubs  on  acute,  141 

Alcohols,  groops  and  Tarieties  of, 
37,  38  i  aouroea  of,  found  in 
drinks,  45  ;  various  uses  for,  44 

Ale,  child  mortality  from  nse  of, 
during  lactation,  225 

At-Mokanna's  dcuth,  29 

Almond,  hitter,  in  liquor  adulter*. 
tion,  46 

Aloes  in  beer,  55 

Alum,  concoctions  of,  Qsed  in  beer 
for  f  rothings.  55 

American  schools,  temperuioa 
education  in,  397 

Amru,  barbaritioB  of,  25 

Amnsoments,  »  check  on  drink  and 
crime,  417  ;  duty  of  the  rich  to 
provide  innocent,  [or  the  poor, 
417  ;  reforming  power  and  need 
of  innocent,  414 

Amyl. alcohol,  discovery  of,  37 

Ancients,  diatillatiou  unknown  to 
the  (excepting  poasibly  the 
Chinese),  2 ;  drinking  among 
the,  1-24 

Ancient  wine  traditions.  G-12 

Anglo-Saxon  power  conquered  by 
its  intemperance,  337 

Anne,  Qnoen,  free  trade  in  liqnora 
during  reign  of,  310 

Antiseptics,  oomparotive  worth- 
lessncBB  of,  203 

Antwerp,  water  ordinance  in,  387 

Arabia,  spirit  distillation  in,  29 

Araca  aaa,  a  brandy  distilled  from 
konmiai,  45 

Armv,  Belgian,  drinking  ia  the, 
338  note 

,  English,  importance  of  so- 
briety in,  337  ;  Lord  Wolieley 
on  drink  in,  339 ;  Major-Qen.  Sir 
Evplyn  Wood's  experiences,  340 

Arrack,  a  brandy  obtained  from 


Artisi 


},  45 
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Association,  the  force  of,  294 
Assyria  and  drink,  15 
Athens  and  drink,  20 
Atmosphere  always  charged  with 

ferments,  40 
Ao8tralian     schools,    temperance 

edacation  in,  397 


B 


Bacteria,  or  micro-organisms,  39 
note 

Bacchus,  Koah  thooght  to  be 
original,  11;  worship,  11-15; 
similarity  between  Greek  and 
E^ptian  worship,  12 

Banks,  Lord  Derby  on  savings, 
242;  eavincrs,  school  system  in 
Swedon,  31»S;  sug^restions  for 
establishment  of  sober  working 
men's,  405 

Barley  for  malting  purposes,  re- 
fusal to  sell,  45G 

Barmaids  a  cause  of  intemperance, 
308 

Beaumont,  J.  J.,  the  case  of,  296 
note 

BechuanaB  and  drink.  352  note 

Bedford>hire.  drunkenness  and 
crime  in,  153 

Beer — Act,  357 ;  adulteration,  55  ; 
iiloes  in,  55 ;  alum  used  for 
frothingH,  55;  buckbean  in,  55; 
cocculns  indicus  in,  55 ;  Dr. 
Diysdule  on,  and  gout,  131 ; 
drinkers,  fat  in,  78 ;  Drs.  Beau- 
mont and  Brunton  on  fat  in 
drinkers  of,  79 ;  drinking,  77  : 
drinking  during  lactation,  224 ; 
gentian  in,  55  ;  molasses  in,  55 ; 
oil  of  vitriol  upcd  to  give  age, 
5G;  phosphoric  acid  in,  55;  picric 
acid  in,  55;  quassia  in,  55; 
Bweetwort  used  for  frothing,  55 ; 
salt  in,  55,  77  note;  Scientific 
American  on  general  diseases 
resnlting  from,  140;  sulphate 
of  iron  used  to  give  the  bitter 
taste  in,  56 ;  sulphuric  acids 
used  to  give  age,  50 ;  water 
in,  55 


Belgian  army,  drinking  in  the, 
338  nof« 

Belgium,  drink  question  in,  275 

Berlin,  steam  kitchen  in,  383 

Bessbrook  estate,  438 

Birmingham,  public- houses  in.  278 

Blood,  alcoholic  degeneration  of. 
82 ;  constituent  parts  of,  62 ; 
constitution  of,  64  ;  Drs. 
Becquerel,  Bodier,  and  Albin 
Koch  on  const  ituticm  of,  64: 
effects  of  alcohol  on,  76;  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  on  the,  81 ; 
the  nature  and  twofold  mission 
of,  62;  theories  as  to  what 
becomes  of  alcohol  after  enter- 
ing, 88,  89 

Blood-vessels,  disease  of  the,  135 : 
mischief  caused  by  alcohol,  86 

Blue  Ribbon  movement,  449; 
Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone  on, 
452  ;  significance  of,  451 

Botany  originated  by  Aristotle,  34 

Brain,  first  action  of  alcohol  made 
direct  on,  101  ;  presence  of 
alcohol  in,  91,  93,  94;  quality 
of,  decides  the  quality  of  its 
communicating  power,  113 : 
twofold  narcotising  action  of 
alcohol  on,  and  nerves,  109 

Bread,  alcohol  in,  42 

Breath,  presence  of  alcohol  in,  91, 
92 

Bright's  disease  and  alcohol,  129 

British  Medical  Journal  on  alcohol 
as  a  medicine,  186 

Buckbean  in  beer,  55 

Burglar  must  be  wary  and  cool,  165 


Calculus,  137 

Cambyses  and  his  cup-bearer,  17 

Canadian      schools,      temperance 

education  in,  397 
Canterbury  Convocations  on  drink, 

229 
Carbon,  definition  of,  38 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  41  note;  in  coal 

mines,  42 
Carthage  and  drink,  22 


CailH^  Tool  Abfdnecc*  Lc«fv.    Commuii^  remlu  cf  Jnak  uaAl«. 

39fi 
Cell      ihecty      mafctiii'sd      by 

CetewiTO  «=d  driEt.  554 
ChmracEer.  zTS'Iut  weui^'nins  and 


60 
Childmi  and  drink,  *9T.  363-373 ; 
Iczislauon  aninsi  drinkiiiK  bj, 
369;  legislation  for  lempeiann 

Chineie     f  apposed     origins!     dis- 


of  di»i[llaiia 


i,  149)  ii 


Cbronio  slcoboll 

■ymptoma,  150 
Chronic  alcoholic  oiclancbolia,  loOj 

its  painful  delosiona,  150 
Chronic  alcoholism.  12S 
Chnrch,  rcBpongibility  of  tbe,  in 

regard  to  driok,  117 
Church  of  England   Temperance 

Society.   Biabop  of    CarliHlo  on 

growth,   419;    itA   parpoiie   and 

miuioD,    421 }     i-er«u)    grocers' 

liocnces,  362 
Church  proprietorship  in  pnbtie- 

boQHCH  denoanced,  123 
City  of  London  Total  Abstainers 

Union,  419 
Clergy,  reBponsihility  of,  in  reRttrd 

to  drink,  417 
Coccnius  iadicoa  in  beer,  6S  :  osod 

in    liquor    adulteration,    47 ;    a, 

subslitote  for  alcohol,  55 
Cochineal  oBod  in  colouring  wine, 

56 
Coffec-taTern     movement,      378; 

DaUy    Chranidi  on,  3S1 ;  Duke 

of  Albany  on,  432 ;  IliBlory  of, 

379 
Colchicnm  used  in  liqoor  adattora- 

tion,  47 
Cold-lrath  treatment,  tnmmary  of, 

207 ;  in  typhoid  feror,  2l)S 
Coloojnth  used  in  liquor  adultora- 


2« 

Corapeuacion,  la  vhU'h  all  in- 
lerH»  are  sa::*^Al.  .^M:  [lab- 
i;e»n»'  g:.'rf  ..f  lie  4U<-«:i.>r.»4S: 
topsbllfaa«.347.  :^<y  j.V  U««l 
option.   U<^>luion.  jij    IViU- 

ConfoJeracT  of  tho  Si^lhrm  Staiti% 

downfsU'of.  3»S  BoM 
Cmkintr.  bo«i  tyst^m  ttf.  3S5 
Copper  used  in  liquor  adahriatim. 

47 
Copp^ru  lued  for  fnithing,  &5 
Crime,  alcohol  as  a  caufo  of,  I&3: 
I      amo^'menid  a  chock  on,  417 1 
opinions  of  the  joilgvfoii  alcohol 
.       and.  231-234 

i  Crimes  committetl  under  aUvluilic 
;       baltnciDatioDs,  Piuf.  Kraft.KbiBtt 
I       on,  149 
Criminality,  alroholio  eiamplM  of 


Dalrrmplp  Himie  for  tho  euro  at 
habitual  drankardm  373 

Darlington  and  Stockton  Itniiway 
Company  and  teni{H'mnov,  4+k 

Dcclnmtion!>,  miHlit-al,  eimoi'minK 
alcohol,  lH4-IK(>iori)(inurthinU 
189;  opinion  of  pn-sn  on,  1U()| 
wonllng  of,  191;  iinprvsiiion  oit 
public      mind,      li)2;  "     ' 


1,193 


14.1,  147 1    Or. 

Mandfiloy's  duiicription  of,  IW; 

its  symptoms  and  gunoml  oliA- 

rooteriatics,  147 
Dola)ce,  punishment  for  drunkon* 

ness,  8 
Diabetos,  137 

Diet  for  nursing  mothsn,  2i3 
Digostion,  Ur,  F.  It.  I.ous  ou  tho 
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by  alcohol,  71 ;  Bnmmarj  effects 

of  alcohol  on,  75 
Diocletian,  barbarities  of,  25 
Dipsomania,   or  the    craving    for 

drink,  177,  178 
Disease,   definition   of    the    term, 

127 

Diseases  cansedbj  alcohol,  1 27-151 ; 
doe  to  the  ose  of  alcohol,  Prof. 
Christison  on,  129 ;  Dr.  Richard- 
son on,  132 

Distillation,  Chinese  supposed 
original  discoverers  of,  27 ;  defi- 
nitions of,  26;  history  of  the 
discovery  of,  25-33 ;  nnknown 
to  the  ancients  (excepting  pos- 
sibly the  Chinese),  2 

,    spirit,   26,   27;    Albncassis 

said  to  have  discovered,  30 : 
discovery  attriboted  to  the  far 
East,  27;  in  Arabia,  29;  old 
Grerman  legend  attribates  in- 
vention  to  the  devil,  27  note  ^ 
Rhazes,  the  Moorish  physician, 
30 

Drawing-room  and  drink,  358-367 

Drink,  allegory  of  Mohammed,  23 
note;  among  the  ancients,  1-24 
among  the  ancient  Scots,  23 
among  the  Vedic  peoples,  3-6 
amusements  a  check  on,  417 
a  canse  of  insanity  and  suicide, 
269;  at  the  Adelphi,  415;  black 
list  of  crim^  due  to,  227 ; 
Canterbury  Convocations  on, 
229 ;  children  taught  to,  297 

customs,  301,  428 ;  origin  and 

age  of,  428 ;  Queen's  opposition 
to,  429 

decrease   of    population  in 


'  a       * 

France  caused  by,  281 ;  dis- 
tributing to  crews,  discontinu- 
ance of,  447 ;  history  in  England, 
808;  in  Assyria,  15;  in  Athens, 
20;  in  Belgium,  275;  in  Carthage, 
22 ;  in  Egypt,  18 ;  in  Greece,  20 ; 
in  Media,  16 ;  in  Normandy,  281 ; 
in  Persia,  16,  17 ;  in  Rome,  20 ; 
in  Sparta,  20  ;  in  Syracuse,  22 ; 
instance  of  ]>ower  of,  to  anni- 
hilatethemU,!^ 


Moderation  in,  312;  a  artaier 
virtue  than  abstinence:  324; 
among  the  French,  322 ;  defi- 
nitions of,  313;  effects  apon 
temper  and  jodgnnent,  ^1; 
entirely  optional  in  oar  day, 
312;  no  fixed  standard  pos- 
sible, 312;  practical  wcoth- 
lessness  of  the  plea  of,  314; 
preparatory  stage  of  dnmkra- 
ness,  316 ;  pnblicans  on,  813 ; 
various  opinions  on,  31&-821 
Drink  mortality,  265 

and  poverty,  245,  400 ;  chief 

cause  of  poverty,  399;  main- 
spring of  poverty,  240;  Dr. 
Channing  on  poverty  with  or 
without,  166 ;  relations  between, 
and  poverty,  239;  report  of 
special  sanitary  commissioner 
on  poverty  and,  260;  responsi- 
bility of  rich  in  the  question  of, 
and  poverty,  407 ;  responsibility 
of  magistrates,  etc.,  in  r^azd  to, 
417;  results  for  England,  275; 
specions  arguments  on  aooonnt 
of  climate,  314;  statistics,  234; 
the  deadly  enemy  of  human 
happiness,  167;  traflSc  and  its 
evils,  236.  See  aUo  Alcohol 
Drinkers  and  abstainers,  relatiTa 

longevity  of,  268 
Drinking,  and  positions  of  tmst, 
445;  fountains  in  London,  387 
note ;  habits,  social,  436 ;  mode- 
rate,  312 
Drunkard,   moral    insolvency    of^ 

161 
Drunkards,  cure  of  habitual,  875 
Drunkards'  children,  oonditioB  of, 

256 
Drunkenness,  analogy  of,  witli  in- 
sanity,  144;  habitual,  nnivemOy 
condemned,  312;  qualified  1^ 
the  kind  of  intoxicant,  166; 
examples  of,  157 
Durham,  drunkenness  and  oiime 

in,  153 
Dyspepsia,  alcoholic,  188 

V 


Ed)nr,  King,  mttempM  Ut  check 

intemperance,  333 

Edn cation,  Dr.  ChBDoing's  defini- 
tion of,  395 ;  drJDk  in  its  bearing 
OD,  399  1  of  thu  iroaltby,  399 
nott ;  poverty  the  worst  enemy 
of  popalar,  S99  ;  teoipersDce,  in 
American,  Aaetralian,  CftnBdian, 
and  German  Hchools,S97;  pablie 
Bchools,  396 1  public  money  da- 
voted  to,  and  wftr,  S94 

Egypt,  drink  and  temperance 
eSortB  in,  18 

Buyptiana  earlieBt  brewen,  18 

Egyptian  worship  of  Baccbns, 
milarity  between  it  and  Greek, 


ooIonriDg 


12 

ElderberrieB    mod 
wines,  55 

Elenginian  myiteries,  13 ;  abolished 
by  the  Emperor  Eerodosins  the 
Great,  15 

EDitland,  commeneement  of  wine- 
drinking  in,  309  ;  drink  hiatory 
of,  806;  drinli  reanlts  for,  275; 
hard  drinking  nnknowu  in,  nntil 
seveDtconth  oentnry,  StO;  im- 
portance of  sobriety  in  anny 
and  navy,  837 ;  obligations  of 
the  Goiemment  ia  intenial 
reform  H,  335 

Englieh  army,  importance  of 
sobriety  in,  337 ;  Lord  Wolseley 
on  drink  in,  339  j  Hajor-Oen.  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood's  eiperiences,  840 

English  nation,  virility  of,  and 
drink,  308 

Epileptiform  mania,  alooholio,  Dr  . 
Hason  on,  149 

Epilepsy  from  alcohol,  138 

Erysipelas  largely  duo  to  alcohol, 
130 

Esqnimani  and  aloohol,  96 

Essentia  bina  osed  in  liqnoc 
adnlteration,  47 

Essex,  dronkennau  and  crime  in, 
163 

Etbyl-alcohol,  diaooverj  of,  S7 

Eye,  narcotic  elFecta  on,  US 

Bji,  mleiAol  aod  the,  137 


Fermentation,  disC0Ter7  of,  at- 
Cribnted  to  Jemaheed,  IG  nuts; 
meaning  and  processes  of,  39 

Ferments,  important  rOlt  played 
by,  6i;  uatore,  action,  and 
inSaenoe  of,  on  life,  39 

Ferrons  Enlphate  nsed  in  liquor 
adulteration,  4? 

Fever,  cold -bath  treatment  in 
typhoid,  205 ;  mortality  from 
typhoid,  nnder  alcoholio  treat, 
ment,  306;  Dr.  Mnrchison  on, 
129  ;  water-tr^alment  in,  204 

Food,  alcohol  as  a,  6r>,  67  ;  dcBui. 
tion  of,  61 :  Dr,  Hammond  on 
alcohol  as  a.  T9;  elements  in 
alooholio  drinks,  76 ;  in  alooholio 
drink  not  in  the  alcohol,  bat  in 
the  residuals,  78;  paraffin  as  a 
respiratory,  89 ;  reasona  for 
belief  (hat  alcohol  is  a,  67  ;  sugar 
an  important  element  of,  68 

Foods,  alcohol  tried  by  the  testa 
of,  68 ;  broadly  divided  into 
three  olasses,  61 ;  chemical 
division  of,  62 ;  division  of  tho 
regular,    62 ;    the    proceaa    of 

Forbidden  fruit,  vine  the,  7 
Forger  must  be  sober,  165 
Franoe,  decrease  in  popolation  of, 

oansed  by  drink,  281 
Freemasonry  and  temperance,  481 
French,   moderate  drinking  with 

the,  322 
army,  deterioration  of,  oanaed 

by  drink,  280 
Bevolution,  40S 


Oeber  on  distillation,  29 

Gentian  in  beer,  65 

German  schools,  temperance  edu- 
cation in,  397 

Germany,  a  sixteen  th-oentnry 
tompcranco  aooiety  in,  318 ; 
early  moderation  wA\v\.vek  '-tv^ 
&&%■,  nawiiia\.iit<i:iiittaVt^'ai<&?>t^ 
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Ghazil,  Tnoanin?  f»f,  17  uote 

Gin -drinker* «  liver,  130 

Gimt.  Dff*.  Darwin,  Drr^flale.  and 

(iarnxl    en,    I'M  \    Sir    William 

TunipU*   <»ii.   130;    wiocd   to   bo 

avoi<lc«i  in.  53 
Gran-l  Trunk  Uailway  and  tcmper- 

aucc,  IK» 
Gra[)c.  purjili*,  orijcin  of,  11 
Gra-^irors  who   BQCcced   and    who 

fail,  2^^) 
Grc'i'cc  and  drink.  20 


di3e&se«  of  »3col»:-lic.  Pr-f.  tih- 
EbiD^  on,  ITS:   Dr«-  Boaz^ 
and     Fics?    on,    17i   173;  Dr. 
Lorin  oa  srener&l  laws  dlTS: 
Lacteml,      17S     r.  r-re;     icope  o( 
hereditarr  effects.  173:  thelim 
of,  a  prtiteotion  t-j  the  raw,  171: 
variooa  anthorities  on.  174 
Home  of    the    drunken  wife  lai 

mother,  161 
Homed  for  dmakard^,  373-37S 
Hums,  flijmbol  of  Baochiu«  13 


Gn.'ok  wor.-hip  of   Baochnw,  eimi-  '  Haman    bodj,   cbcniica]   elementi 


larity  hutwcH^n  it  and  E^jrvptian,  ; 

12 
GroenlandcrH  and  alcohol,  96 
GriquaH  and  drink,  351  wifn 
Grocors'  Licence  ActK,  357 ;  G.  B. 

Simn  on  Hocial  effects  of,  363  ; 

protect <i  in   press  af^iinst,  360; 

reaa^nis  for  repeal  of,  3G7 

H 

Habit,  force  of,  295 ;  bocanso  of 
natural  laws,  295  ;  becomes 
instinct,  300-303;  difficult  to 
break,  3(.>0 ;  of  evil,  299;  of 
hereditary,  298 

Habit aal  drunkenness  nnircrsally 
condemn! 'd,  312 

Hallucinations,  crimes  committed 
under    alcoholic,    I'rof.     Kraft- 

EbinK  on,  lU) 
Ham]>8hire,  prohibition  in,  4rH 
Happiness,  alcohol  boliove<l  to  bo 
a   j^n-at    a^^'ut    for    prodacinsf, 
2S9  ;  foundation  of  human,  167 ; 
missed  by  man's  self-deception, 
291  ;  searching  after,  285;  what 
it  id  and  how  found,  293 
HastinifH,  battle  of,  lost  through 

drink,  337 
Health,   <letinition    of    the    term, 
127  ;  drinking,  131 ;  example  of 
recuperative    powers    of    body, 
392 ;    specious    arguments    on, 
and  strength,  32S 
Heart,  disease  of  the,  131 
Hi?redity,  or  the  curse  entailed  on 
deaceudauUVjy  a\co\ivA,  Vl^-"^^  \*\ 


of,  GO ;  qaanticy  of  water  in,  63 
HuAS,  Dr.,  the  originator  of  the 

term  alcohoIUm,  12S 
Hydrogen,  definitioo  of,  3S 


India,  increase  of  drinking  in,  333 
Indigestion,     chiDnic,    alcoiiol    a 

prolific  sonrco  of,  73 
I  ndra- worship,  4—5 
Infanticide,  alcoholic,  266 
Infants,  water  for,  389 
Insanity,  analogy  of  drankennefs 

with,  144;  on  the  increase,  272 ; 

tables    showing     the    assigned 

causes  of  {tee  Appendix) 
,  alcoholic,  269, 279 ;  Dr.  Mason 

on,  14o,  178 ;  in  Pmssia,  281 ;  in 

Russia,  282 
Insomnia,  133 
Instinct,  302 
Intemi>erance,  greater  plague  than 

war,  pestilence,  or  famine,  231 ; 

juvenile,    in     Manchester    and 

Liverpool,  368 
Intention,  difference  between  will 

and,  160 
Intoxicant,      qualifies      kind     of 

drunkenness,  136 ;  examples  oA 

157 
Intoxication,  acts  of,  291 


Jews  and  drink»  23 


Ill'l 


io(  limit  i>(  liuuwl'. 


K<-pWreKiniPt  of  nuilt.  3S0  ni^U 
KMnoj-i,  nWhnI  and  Iho.  137 
Kirnch,  K  brnuil]^  trom  the  black- 

KiHBJDIC    women    on    the    month, 

iinppoaod  nri|tiii  of.  33 
Kiunrled^,  finit  gnifiiiiKii  towards, 

hf  mcikiiR  of  the  sonspp.  SStI 
KouDiiis — formeotpd  milt,  U 


Lactation,  boer-drinfcinif  dariiiK, 
S2i  :  child  mortalit;  from  becr- 
drinktti);  during,  236  ;  evils  of 
Okohol  during,  21&-224 

lArab'B,  CharleB,  pathclic  wiimiDp, 
169 

Land  nationaliiation,  a  euro  for 
povcrt;,  -109  ;  fxamples  nf 
reasonable  effects,  412;  rmaUB 
of,  withoal  tom  |>oraiioo  reform, 
411 

Laplander!  itnd  alcohol,  SG 

LoKialaCion,  307 ;  <]angGra  aCtend- 
JDf^,  337 ;  dangers  attending 
political  agitation,  841  i  tor 
))0*ortj,  407 1  futility  of,  >■  a 
euro  tor  povertj,  408;  Habitual 
Drunkard'!  Act,  37G  j  inter. 
national,  od  drink  qne»tion  re- 
quired, 376  ;  liquor,  357  i  need 
of  a  national  permanent  drink 
commission,  377  ;  obligation*  of 
British  GoTcmmcnt  in  interna! 
reforms,  33B ;  parliament  and 
the  drink  qDGilion,  228;  parlia' 
mentary  report  on  drink  in  1K34, 
241  1  Queen's  speech  (imi), 
3H;  anggeitioni  for  alleviation 
of  poTeity,  401 ',  temperance 
education  tor  children,  393 

Licences,  restrictioD  of  the  power 
of  renewing,  3B7 

Licenring,  snmmarj  of  history  of, 

357 
Ijfe, 


brevity  iit,  6!>;  imtiit<\  m-tii'ii. 
and  inflni-nee  of  ti>ruHinl«  wi, 
39 ;  water  i>f  )iaTanu<iuit  tin- 
portanreto.tGti  wisdom iulu>n<iii 
in  otKanic,  W 
jiqQiir  ail  nit  oration*.  .■<<'*  Adult  oru  ■ 

Liquor-dcnlcni.    mortality   KniiHii;, 

irer,  alcohol  and  llic.  137  i  cir. 
rhioi*  or  shrinktmo  of.  Lit) :  Dr. 
Murchison  on  fHni-lional  di- 
M«»OH  of,  130 

Liverpool,  ]nvi>iiiln  iiilt>m)M<nin(i> 
n,  36K )  Mieial  oiniilitioii  of  |iMir 
.n,  260 

U>cal  Opliim,  34G|  8ir  Wilfrid 
LnwHOu'a  scheme,  34S  i  ttir 
William  Ilarcourton,  ii4ll  347 

Iiugwoml  Da(<d  in  culnnrinK  w1ih<,  &I> 

Ltnidnn,  agitation  fur  |iuru  wnior 
aupiilj  in.  StVJ ;  d rink ing-f »>■<>• 
tains  in,  1M7  ii'i(<- i  IJillor  liry 
of  CJutormt,  KAl ;  hnmiii  of  tltn 
poor,  2&2-Utl  i  Horriblo,  2U| 
"  How  the  Poor  l.ivo,"  Kil  i 
"Why  shoald   Luiidon  wallf" 

Temperance  Hoapltal,  hlstnry 

and  progresi  of,  IHlHi  oriKin, 
foundation,  and  work  (if,  »!» i 

fovor  treated  in,  Ultfi  motlioda 
of  troatmunt  in,  210 

Longevity,  rolativo.  of  drlnkam 
and  aliHtaini'm.  S6H 

Lord's  Hupper,  inttraitMing  wlnn 
in  the,  301  i  UM)  nf  wino  in, 
423-ll!S 

Lullus,  llaimDndoa,  and  R)iiril  dis- 
tillation, 30 

Lnogsi  discaiw  iif  the,  13t> 

Lapalit,  a  narcotic  drink,  M 


alcohol 
Imical  to,  70;  ahnhol  a  chief 
agent   in   abortening,  GV;    Dr. 


HamibianB  i  n  thn  tim  n  of  Cambysaa, 
Hwla^Mear,  lu\ivn  \flikAM.Vw>  A 
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C^aoen   of,   356 ;    liquor    treaty 

with,  355 
Magistrates,   responsibility  of,   in 

regard  to  drink,  417 
Mallow-bloom    used   in   colouring 

wine,  55 
Malt  not  so  nutritions  as  grain,  78 
extract  a  promoter  of  easy 

digestion,  379  note ;  Kepler,  380 

note 

liquors,  Drs.  Beaumont  and 


Brunton  on  the  fat  of  drinkers 

of,  79 ;  specially  considered,  77 
Malting,  45 
*'  Man    no    longer    dies,   he   kills 

himself,"  173 
Manchester,   drunkards'    children 

in,  256;  juvenile  intemperance 

in,  368 
Mania-a.potu,  143,  146 
Mankind,  divided  into  two  great 

factions,  290 ;  power  of  alcohol 

over,  293 
Martha    Washington    Home,   374 

note 
Media  and  drink,  16 
Medical    declarations    concerning 

alcohol,     184r-186  ;      origin    of 

third,  189 ;  opinion  of  press  on, 

190 
Medical  profession,   Dr.    McMur- 

try*8  appeal  to,  187 
Medicine,    alcohol    as,    181-225 ; 

Bntish  Medical  Jo^aiial  on  alco- 

liol  as,  186 ;  Dr.  Hare  on  decline 

in  use  of  alcohol  as,  197  ;  former 

and  present  opinions  of  alcohol 

as,  198 
Melancholia,  chronic  alcoholic,  150; 

its  painful  delusions,  150 
Mental  phenomena  due  to  alcohol, 

141-151 
results  of   alcohol,   general 

summary  of,  157 
Methyl-alcohol,  discovery  of,  37 
Middle  Ages,  drink  in  the,  25 
Midland  Uailway  and  temperance, 

445 
Milk  instead  of  alcohol  in  hospitals, 

198 
,  hot, a  healthful  drink,  378  note 


Moderation  in  drink,  312;  no 
fixed  standard  (lOBsible,  312; 
entirely  optional  in  our  day, 
312;  definitions  of,  313'; 
publicans  on,  313;  practical 
worthlessnesa  of  the  plea  of, 
314;  preparatory  stage  of 
drunkenness,  316  ;  various 
opinions  on,  316-321 ;  effects 
upon  temper  and  judgment,  321 ; 
among  the  French,  322;  a  greater 
virtue  than  abstinence  f  324 

societies,  early,  332 

Mohammedans  and  drink,  23 
Mohammed's    drink    allegory,  23 

note 
Molasses  used  in  beer  for  froth- 

ings,  55 
Moral  insolvency  of  drunkard,  161 
Mortality    among    liquor-dealers, 

366 ;  from  drink,  265 
Murderer  and  drink,  165 
Music,  humanizing  power  of,  415 

N 

Narcotic,  alcohol  as  a,  201 

Narcotics,  102 ;  definition  and 
division  of,  105 ;  the  most  im- 
portant, 104 ;  variouB  conflicting 
definitions  of,  103 

Narcotizing  effects  of  alcohol, 
general  conclusions  as  to,  121 

National  Temperance  Federation, 
plan  and  organization  of,  452; 

National  Temperance  League, 
labours  of,  396 

Navy,  English,  importance  of 
sobriety  in,  337 

Nerves,  action  of  alcohol  on,  102 ; 
paralyzing  effect  of  alcohol  on, 
105,  114;  twofold  narcotizing 
action  of  alcohol  on  brain  and, 
109 

Nervous  diseases  from  alcohol,  138 

Nervous  system,  Dr.  Cantile  on 
character  and  functions  of,  99 ; 
effects  of  alcohol  on,  98 ;  physio- 
logy of,  98 

New  York  Christian  Home  for 
Intemperate  Men,  374  note 
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and  Satan  plantinR  tho  vino,  9 

Normandy,  driok  in,  2H1 
Nortbnniberland.  dmnkennefls  and 

crime  in,  153 
XuCrition,  the  process  of,  OZ 


-of  vi 


Sti 


lolti 


Organic  discaaes  from  alcohol,  134 
Oiidatton,  diBcoTerr  uf  the  basil 

of,  by  Lavoisier,  35 
Oijgen,  definition  of.  38 
and  DitrogeD,  discorerj  of,  35 


Paraffin  as  a  respiratory  food,  89 
Faralyiiis,    conditions    qualifying- 

len^h,  extent,  and  character  of 

alcoholic,    120 ;     from    alcohol, 

ISS;  incipient  alcoholic,  111 
PorrntaKC,  respoDsibility  of,  171 
FariB,  siege  of.  drink  dariOK',  S80 
Parliament  and  tbe  drink  qaestion, 

228 
Parliamentary  report  in  1834  on 

temperanco,  241 
Pathological    resolts    of    alcohol, 

127-161 
Fatriotism,  gronndwork  afall,  295 
Pauperism,   drink  the  mainspring 

of,  240 
Persia  and  drink,  16,  17 
Pliosphoric  acid  the  hop  aroma  i 

beer,  SB 
Phthisis,  alcoholic,  135 
Physicians,    responsibility    of,    i 

leKOiil  to  driitlc,  417 


temperance 


I  Physiology,    in 

form,  334)  organic  scientinc, 
established,  36;  originated  by 
Aristotle,  34 

Phyaiologioal  effects  of  alcohol  in 
smHll  doses,  115-120;  rcsnlts  of 
atcobol,  67-126 1  general  sam. 
niaryof.  125;  physinloiciCBl  and 
mental  results  of  alcohol,  general 
snmmary  of,  15T 

Picric  acid  in  beer,  55 

Fig,  fable  rrf  dniaken  man  and 
sober,  158 

Poison,  defimtion  of,  C4;  diTiaion 
into  two  groups,  64; 

Poisons  used  in  liquor  adnltera- 
tion,  47 

Political  agitation,  dangers  attend- 
ing, 337,  341 

Port  wiue  adulterations,  4S 

Poverty,  caused  by  drink.  399, 
400;  drink  the  mainspring  of, 
240  ;  futility  of  mere  legislation 
on,  408;  land  nationaliiation  s 
cure  for,  40S ;  Mr.  Gladstono 
on,  400;  propagation  of,  372  j 
State  aid,  401 ;  saggestions  fop 
alleriatioD  of,  401 ;  with  and 
without  drink,  Dr.  C banning 
on,  166  i  worst  enemy  of  popular  ■ 
education,  399 

and  drink,  245-400;   report 

of  special  sanitary  commissioner, 
260 ;  responsibility  of  the  rich 
in  thoqnestion  of, 407;  relation! 
between,  239 

Prciftiancy,  aviU  of  alcohol  daring. 


Frogres 
167 


,  lini 


foundation    of. 


Prohibition — Artisans',  Labonrers', 
and  General  DwelliriK  Company, 
442;  Bessbrook  estate,  4SH ; 
dangers  attending  political 
agitation  for,  341 ;  estate  in 
Tyrone,  438 ;  in  Hampshire, 
441  ;  initiory  measures  for, 
345;  in  St.  Johnabory,  Ver- 
mont, 443;  in  Saltaire,  441 1  in 
the  town  of  FbUmm,  UAA.,  ' 
MSi    qj  
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proclamation,  356;  real  estate 
companies,  442 ;  village  of  White 
Coppice,  441 ;  when  practicable 
and  beneficent,  343.  See  also 
Local  Option  dnd  Legislation 

Prostitution  and  alcohol,  274 

Prussia,  alcoholic  insanity  in,  281 

Pseudo-stimulant,  meaning  of  term, 
105 

Publicans,  compensation  to,  847; 
mortality  among,  266 

Public-house,  proposalfor  a  mission 
to  start,  306  note 

Public-houses,  Church  proprietor- 
ship denounced,  422;  low  win- 
dows compulsory  for,  367  ;  pay- 
ment of  wages  at,  435 

Public  schools,  temperance  educa- 
tion in,  396 

Pullman,  town  of,  prohibition  in, 
US 

Q 

Quarterly  Medical  Temperance 
Journal  established,  186 

Quassia  in  beer,  55 

Quicklime  sometimes  used  in 
rectifying  spirits,  47 

R 

Kailway   companies  and   temper- 
ance, 444 
Bcal  estate  companies,  prohibition 

in,  U2 
Rectification,  27 
Refreshment    Houses    and    Wine 

Licences  Act,  357 
Religion,  man's  self-deception  in, 

292 
Rhazes,   the    Moorish    physician, 

and  spirit  distillation,  30 
Rhine  wines,  adulterations  of,  48 
Rich,  duty  of,  to  provide  innocent 

amusement  for  the  poor,  417; 

responsibility  of,  for  the  drink 

evil,  437  ;  in  question  of  poverty 

and  drink,  407 
Rig-Vedas,  the,  3 
Robinson,   Captain,   the    case   of, 

296  7wte 
Jiome,  results  of  iutiiu\\}craace  in 


described  by  8eneca,  22;  temper- 
ance effoils  in,  21 

Rome  and  drink,  20 

Rum,  recipe  by  Dr.  Riant  for 
making,  47 ;  recipe  for  zpaking 
old  Jamaica,  47 ;  spirit  from 
sugar  refuse,  45 

Russia,  alcohol  during  the  cam. 
paign  of  1812  in,  96 ;  alcoholic 
insanity  in,  282 

S 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  prohibi- 
tion in,  443 
Salt  in  beer,  55,  77  note 
Saltaire,  prohibition  in,  441 
San   Francisco,    Inebriates'  homo 

at,  373  note 
Santschu,  a  drink  in  China  and 

Japan,  28 
Sai'Gostemma  acidum,  3 
Sardanapalus,  motto  of,  15 
Satan     and     Noah    planting    the 

vine,  9 
Satyavarman,  12 
Science,  man's  self-deception  in, 

292 
Scotland,  temperance   reform  in, 

356  note 
Scots,  ancient,  drink  among  the, 

23 
Seneca,  results  of  intemperance  in 

Rome  described  by,  22 
Sensory  disturbance  from  alcohol, 

133 
Serpent  worship,  12,  13 
Sherry,  adulteration  of,  49 
Siam,  liquor  treaty  with,  355 
Silver  King,  415 
Skin,  alcohol  present  in  evapora- 

tions   of,   92,   93;    Mr.   Startiu 

on    diseases  of,   130;    vascular 

changes  in  the,  133 
Sleeplessness  and  alcohol,  138 
Smoke,  alcohol  from,  42  note 
Sobriety,   Mr.   Joseph   Cowen   on 

importance    of,    414 ;    rclaUous 

between  it  and  crime,  150 
Social  drinking  habits,  436' 
Society,  geuoi-al  effects  of  alcohol 

on,  226-282;    opiniuna  ou   de- 


BtractiTo  eHttcta  of  alcohol  on. 

Soma,    3i    real   chnmctor   of,    4; 

uoiqao  properticH  of,  6,  6 
Sparta  and  drink,  20 
Spirit,  defiuiUon  of,  2G 
titsfre,  power  and  province  ot  tho, 

415 
SUtistica,    drink,    234 ;     general 

vBlne  of,  226 
SUam  kitchen  in  Berlin,  3S3i  in 

Stockholm,  3ai 
gtiniulant,    alcohol     ae     a,     200 ; 

alcobol  DO  light  to  bo  called  a, 

119;    ulIcctB    of    alcohol    bh    a 

mental,  121 
BtimulanU,    102 ;     definition    of, 

105;    divided   into    inviKoratora 

and  proatratore.  lOG :  tho  most 

importnut,    104 ;    Taricma    con- 
flicting definitions  of.  103 
Stockholm,  steam  kitchen  in,  384, 

38& 
EtiOinach,     Dr.     Beaumont's     ex- 

porimentH     on     the    Cunadian 

iiuiiter'a,  74  {  effcota  of  alcohol 

on,  73 
Stout,  child  mortality  from  nse  of, 

during  lactation,  223 
Stmmonium  in  iiqnor  adulteration, 

4R 

Strichnia  in  Iiqnor  adulteration,  46 
SucvoH  and  drink,  23 
Suicide,  drink  as  a  cansa 
BoKur,  alcohol  derived  from,  39 ; 

im|K>rtant  element  of  food,  68 
of  lead  in  liquor  adnkeration, 

46 
Sulphato  of  iron  QBed  in  beer  to 

give  a  bitter  taatc,  56 
Sulphuric  acid,  in  liquor  odnltira- 

tiriii,  46  ;   osed  to  give    ago    to 

l)OPr,  56 
^ura,  4  ;  a  national  ciirac, 
drinkcn,   penaltiea  imposed 

Sweden,  achnol  savings. bunk  aya- 

tcm  in,  am 

Swi'elwm-t  used  in  Leer  fur  froth- 
ing'.', &5 
Frruvanc  and  diiuk,  £2 


TaGa,  a  brandy  From  molnsscs,  46 

Temperani'C,  foundatii>ii  uf  na- 
tional regenoration,  411 ;  Par- 
liamcotary  report  in  1834  on, 
241;  relative  healthfnlness  of, 
and  drink,  268 

Temperance  movement,  abroad, 
192  note 

and  the  aristoeraoy,  449 ; 

charocteriaticB  of  modem,  333 1 
commencement  ot  tnodom,  834; 
medical  histor;  of,  182 ;  thu 
three  medical  declarations  oon- 
ceming  alcohol,  184-186 
'empurouce  reform.  Archbishop 
Benson  on,  420;  foundation  in 
individual  character  and  worth, 
455;  in  Scotland,  3E6  noM;  in- 
teroatof  Uuke  of  Albany  in,  482 1 
intereat  of  Prinoe  of  Wales  in, 
431;  on  railroads,  444;  physi- 
ology in,  334 ;  Queen's  aympathj 
with,  42!)  1  vested  in  lore,  labour, 
and  homility,  456;  why  past 
ctTurta  failed,  332 

Temperature   of   body,  effect   ot 

alcohol  on,  95 
Thernpcutio  naos  of  alcohol,  prin- 
cipal, 199 
Tianuofl,  meaning  of  olfohollo  pre- 
Bcrvatienof,  80;  parallol  olfectH 
of  alcohol  on  the  nervous  (u>d 
muiwulBr,  100 
Toaata  and  hoalth-drinking,  434 
Tobacco  uaed  iu  liquoradultcratiou. 


47 
plant,  the  fi 

Total  abstinence  a  qualiRcatioo  (or 

Church  menibership,  425 
Trade  enatems,  433 

naes  uf  alcohol,  44 

TrailitioDS,  ancient  wine,  6-13 
Tremor,    alcoliolio,    ("rof,    Kroft- 

Ebing  on,  110 
Tyrone,  prohibition  estate  in,  438 

U 

Utiiteil  HtJitis,  annual  drink  bill  of. 
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liquor  indastry  of,  27G;   liqaor 
revenue  of,   277;    statistics  of 
public-houHcs  in,  278 
Urine,  alcohol  tracoablo  in,  92,  93 


Vodic  people,  drinking  among  the, 
3-6 

Vice,  propagation  of,  372 

Villa-Novus,  Amoldus,  and  spirit 
distillation,  31 

Vine,  legends  of,  8  note;  plant- 
ing edict.  Emperor  Domitian's 
famous,  22 ;  the  forbidden  fruit, 
7;  planted  by  Noah,  a  sprig 
from  Paradise,  8 

W 

War  and  education,  public  money 
devoted  to,  394 

Washington  Home  of  Chicago,  373 
note 

Water,  agitation  for  pure,  in 
London,  387 ;  bibliography  of, by 
Dr.  Plohn,  392 ;  Drs.  Becquerel, 
Kodier,  and  Albin  Koch,  on  pro- 
portion of,  in  blood,  64 ;  drinking, 
390;  drinking  in  1498,  308;  for 
infants,  389;  functions  of,  63; 
pure,  greatest  essential  for  life 
and  health,  386 ;  in  beer,  55 ;  of 
paramount  importance  to  life, 
63  ;  ordinance  in  Antwerp,  387 ; 
quantity  of,  in  human  body,  63 ; 
scavenger  of  body,  84;  thera- 
peutic properties  of,  390 ;  treat- 
ment  in  fevers,  204 

Wealth,  Dr.  Channing*B  true  use 
of,  395 

Wealthy,  education  of,  399  note 

West  Lancashire  Hailway  Com- 
pany and  temperance,  444 


Westminster,  Duke  of,  on  temper- 
ance, 451 

White  Coppice,  prohibition  in,  441 

Whortleberries  used  in  colouring 
wine,  55 

Will,  clever  disguises  assumed  by 
the  alcoholized,  164;  difference 
between  intention  and,  160; 
effect  of  alcohol  on,  160;  in 
general  life,  165;  in  political 
life,  164;  in  the  relations  be- 
tween master  and  man,  164 ; 
instance  of  power  of  drink  to 
annihilate,  160;  negative  loss 
of,  165  ;  positive  loss  of,  166 

Wine,  ancient  traditions,  6-12; 
commencement  of  drinking,  in 
England,  309 ;  milk  of  Venus,  11 ; 
use  of,  in  Lord's  Supper,  423 

Wines,  adulterations  of,  port,  48, 
Rhine,  48,  sherry,  49 ;  fortified 
for  export,  51,  52;  fortified  by 
potato  spirit  in  London  docks, 
52 ;  ills  caused  by  drinking  adul- 
terated, 54 ;  Lancet  on  nutritious 
elements  in,  76  ;  mallow.blooni, 
whortleberries,  elderberries,  co- 
chineal, and  logrwood  used  in 
colouring,  55 ;  reasons  for  adul- 
tei-ation  of,  47;  rectification  with 
prepared  chalk,  53  ;  Spanish, 
manufactured  from  raw  German 
spirits,  62;  Daily  Telegraph  on, 
52 

Wisconsin  Central;  Bailway  and 
temperance,  445 

Women  and  alcohol,  358-367 

Work,  capacity  for,  reduced  by 
alcohol,  123 

Worth,  human,  foundation  of,  167 


Yeast  fungi,  generation  of,  40 
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